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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 


VOLUME XXXVII. — 1908. 


THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS. 


BY PROFESSOR L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 
I, 
THE FIRST TWO COUNCILS. 


HE discoveries and the researches of recent years have, at least partially, confirmed the views 
that Messrs. Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Windisch, not to mention others, had expressed 
concerning the antiquity of the Buddhist Canons ; they have, to a large extent, invalidated several 
of the objections of Minayeff. Iam all the more bound in candour to recognise this, as I reproach 
myself with having formerly adhered on certain points to the scepticism, or, if the expression is 
preferred, to the agnosticism of the great Russian savant, one of the most penetrating intellects which 
have done honour to our stndies, who, however, in hia short and fruitful career, evidently had not the 
time to point and bring to maturity all his ideas, and who has given us in his Researches merely the 
outline or the first edition of the book to which his life was consecrated.! 

The moment seems to us to have arrived for resuming, in order to recapitulate it and perhaps 
advance it a little, a discussion which, at times, was almost impagsioned; to examine under what 
conditions and on what terrain it mnst be pursued at the present time ; to determine what remains 
of the criticisms formulated by Minayeff. It will be seen that on some points where, according to 
Prof, Oldenberg, he was grievously mistaken, he sometimes was perfectly right, — notably in that 
which concerna the Councils; and that even where he was wrong — notably about the edict of Bhabra 
( Bairat ), — bis work was useful and throws a singularly clear light on some of the probloms of this 
old story. 


There is scarcely need to say that all the studies bearing on tho origin of the Canons are 
necessarily provisional. The fault of thia lies above all with the sinologues, so zealous when it is 
a question of problems which interest sinology only, but at times negligent when Buddhism 
is concerned. We ought to be the more grateful to the few acholars who have revealed to us 
some details concerning the literature of the sects of the Little Vehicle,” 





4 Recherches mur lo Bowddhieme par I. P, Minayeff, translated from the Russian by RB, H. Assior do Pompignan, 
Muste Guimet, Bibl, d'Etudes, 1. IV. (1804). The original edition dates from 1887. H. Oldenberg, Buddhistischs 
Studien, Z.D.MLG. LIT. (1698), pp. 615—OM, 


® Not to montion the older ones, Wassilief, Boal. (The Finaya of the Dharmaguptas amording fo tha Chinese 
Fersion, Vhil. of the § Or, Kongr., Ostasiat, Section, p, 17, Berlin, 1881, reprinted in Abstract of four Lectures, 
(1882),— and the notes on the Mahicisakns, ap, Oldenberg, Infr, to Finaya Piteln, Lp. xliy),—T should 
mection the article of M. Sumuki, The First Buddhist Council (Monist, XIV., 27th January 104, pp. 152—253, with 
a preface by A.J. Edmunds) which is the most complete work we possess on the Chiness Sources.—Tibetan 
Sources for the First Council ( Sarvistivadin School), Caoma Foor, dann. du Musée Guimet, IT. 196 ; Rockhill, Life of 
the Buddha, p, 159 ; Sobiefuer ( Lebensbeachroibung ). Seo, also, Wassiliel?, Buddhiom, and the motes on Taranatha, 





2 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. [Jaxvarr, 1908, 


_—sSss ooo ——_—, 
I.— THE FIRST COUNCIL. 


So that the reader may have all the evidence before his eyes, let us first of all sum up the 
eleventh chapter of the Cullavegga®, which bears the title CAapter of the Five Hundred, and, as is 
well known, treats of the Council of Rajagrha, beld immedintely after the death of Buddha, 


$1. Kicyapa suddenly appears on the scene, no one knows where, and, addressing himself to no 
one knows whom, he relates how during his journey he hag learned the death of the Master; he 
Tepeats the speeches of his travelling companions. “Then the venerable Mahiikassapa said to the 
bhikkhos, One day I was travelling on the road from Piva to Kusinira with, . . . about 
five hundred bhikkhus , . . . ™ Along the road there comea a monk of the Ajivaka sect 
who anuounces to the travelling devotees the death of Buddha, The faithful but imperfect 
brethren abandon themselves to grief; those who are already perfect content themselves with 
saying, “ Impermanent are all the elements (seviskaras)!" “Tnongh, my friends! Do not Weep, NOF 
give yourselves up to lamentation! Has not the Most Happy One declared unto us that it 
is even in the mature of the things near and dear to us that we must be separated from 
Chem. 2 ew a 


‘At this moment, my friends, a certain old monk, named Subhadda, was there . , . . * 
Kaeyapa relates how this Subhadda rejoices at the death of the Master: "Now we shall be able to 
do all that pleases us, and that which does not please us we shall no longer be forced to do.” 


Kacyaps dos not aay if he roproved this blasphemy, He continues his discourse to the unnamed 
bhikgus : “Come, my brethren, let us chant together the Dhamma and the Vinays before the Non- 
Dhaming spread, and the Dhamma be put aside.'’S 

§ 2.“ Let the venerable Thera choose,then the bhikkhas,” Manifestly, the unnamed monks pray 
Kacyapa to choose the monks worthy of ‘chanting together the Dhamma and the Vinaya.” » Then 
the venerable Kassapa chooses 499 Arabats.” 

The bhiksas are not content ; they demand that Ananda be admitted tothe conclave. “My Lord, 
this venerable Ananda, although be is still under instruction,® is nevertheless incapable of falling into 
au impasse, through desire, hatred, ignorance, or fear? and he has well learned the Dhamma. and 
Vinaya from the mouth of the Most Happy himself. Consequently, let your Lordship choose the 
venerable Ananda,” Without hesitation Kig¢yapa subscribes to this request: “ And the venerable 
Mahikaseapa chose the venerable Ananda,” 


* The Finayapitakam, one of the principal Buddhist Holy Scriptures in the ‘Pali Language, edit. by Dr, H, 
Oldenberg, Vol. IL. p, 284 and following ( Williams and Norgate, 1680). Finaya Tests, translated from the Pali, 
by T. WW, Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, III. p. 870 ( Sacred Hooks, XX,, 1885), H. Karn, Geschiedenis 
(trans. by Gédéon Huet, Mus‘s Guimet, Bibl, d'Etudes, t, X. and XI. ), If. p, 258; Manual, p. 101, After having 
summed up and translated the Cull, M. Kern seta forth the northern traditions, (Appendix to the Tib. 
Lebensbeschreibueg, Mahavastu and Hiouen-Thaang ), 

a 


* According to M. Susuki, the Mabigaisaka, Dharmagupta, Mabiasdihghika Vinayas, the Sudaercanarinayavi- 
bhasa (Nanjio, 1125) and the Finayamatrhasutra give as motive of the convocation of the Couneil the blasphemy of 
Subbadra ((Qu]bhanands in Sources, 1, 2, and 5; simply “ Mahallaka * in 3, and Subhadramahaliaka in 4). The 
Dharmagupta ascribes to Kacyapa this reason “ that it is necessary to compilo-the law eo that the heretics may not 
may that the law is likeamoke . . . . "(similarly inthe Dulca (Rockhill, p, 145), Mhv. and Culla), No 
aliusion to Subhadra [according to Suauki ) in the Sarvastivadios, but intervention of the gods before Kacyapa ; 
similarly the PrajiapGramiia;astra and the Life of Ayoka, No allnsion wither to the yods, or to Subhadra in the 
Transmission of the Dharmapi taka (Nanjio, 1963) (Kasyapa says: “It is for the lnymen to occupy themeelves with 
the relienof the Tathiigate, for ue to tabulate the law") or in tho Recerd of the Compilation of the three 
Pitakas and the Miscellaneous Pitaka.” In Mh, I, 60 Kacyapa apontancously reaclyes to assemble the Counoil, 
“so that the law may not be like smoke.” See below, note 83, 

* Sekha = catia, from piled, precept, rule, study, instruction, 

* Kid caps skho abhabbo chanda dova mecha bhayd agatim gantum, “ The four Agatis are lust, hatred, 
and foar'*( Childers.) — Finayo Tests: " . 2). . Although ho bavo not yet attained (to Nirtiua), yet be is 
incapable of falling into error through partiality, of mulics, or stupidity, or fear,” By Nirvina the translators 
understand the sopadhipepanirvana ; ace below, notes 44 and 52. 
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§ 3. The monks chosen by Kiyapa consult as to the place where it will be suitable to hold the 
conclave: they think of Rajagrba, for it will be pleasant to pass the rainy season there : “ What if 
we were to pass the rainy season at Rijagaha and there chant together the Dhamma and the Vinaya ; 
and let no other bhikkhu come to Rajagaha for the rainy season !"" 

§4. Kiigyapa presenta officially to the bhikgus (=the Samhgha) the resolutions formulated 
above. “4 . . « Let the Sathgha decide that these five hundred bhikkhus shall take up their 
residence during the rainy season -at Rajagaha in order to chant together the Dhamma and the 
Vinsya, and that no other bhikkhu shall spend the rainy season at Rajagaha . . . .” The 
Satmgha approves according to the rule.” | 

§ 5. The conclavists instal themselves at Rajagrha and spend the first month in repairing 
[the buildings] in ruins or in a bad state.!° 

§ 6. During the night preceding the day on which the assembly is to open Ananda attains 
to the quality of Arhat: “To-morrow the assembly is to open; now it is not fitting that I should 
attend it, being still under instruction,” Ue applies himself with success to a meditation! which 
frees him from tbe passions. 

§§ 7-8, The Conclave!?,—Kigyapa questions Upali on the Vinaya, Ananda on the Dharma". 
They “chant” beginning with the four Parijikas, the double Vinaya (ubhato vinaye); they chant 
the five Nikiiyas, beginning with the Brahmajala. Kapyapa conducts the recitation, “ Where was the 
first Parajika proclaimed ? Concerning what person? Relative to what subject?" And immediately 
Upali answers concerning the subject, the occasion, the individual introduced, the proclamation, the 
repetition of the proclamation, the fault, the case of non-responaibility, For the Nikiyas (Dhamma )!* 
the interrogation only bears upon the place where the Sutta was pronounced and the person to whom 
it-was addreseed.!* 


§ See below, note 

§ The proposition is made onos, after having been defined and the assembly remains silent. It is the 
fattidutiya karvena ; seo Fin. Texts, 1. p- 169. 

8 Khandaphullapajisanskharaga ; wee Culla, VI. 5,2 (Vinaya Teats, IIT. p. 191), M. Fywi, § 282, 252 — Assembly 
room, see Susuki, the artiale cited, p, 231. 

1 To the Kaya-emrtywpasthana (Kayapata sais). 

13 Acoording to the Sarviistivadina (Chinese source, and Dulea, ap. Rockhill, p. 149) and the Mahisahghikas, 
according to a great number of documents of the Great Vehicle at the moment of tha opening of the Counsil aa 
incident happens of which Gavampati is the hero, At the onder of Kagyaps, Firps bas just sounded tho call-bell : 
all the arhats, exoopt Gavampati, aro present, Pirpa goes to tho hermitage of the tree Cirisa,’ where dwells this 
holy man, bogs him to accept the aalutations of Kagyapa and the Sazhgha and to come in haste for the business of 
the Sachghe. Understanding that Buddha is dead, Gavampati gives his robes and his vase to Parga, consumes his 
body by his magic power, and disappears into Nirvapa ( Duiva), 

According to the Mabieidghikas, two arhate are absent from the assembly: Anuraddha, who soon joins his 
brethreo, and Gavampsti. Anuroddha explains that Gavimpati is “in one of the beavens."” A messenger carries 
to him the request of the assembly. Gavimpati is astonished that Kaqyapa should govern the Samgha, questions 
the messenger and is consumed in a divine fire." 

Still, from the same souroe, Kacyaps renews the same attempt, but with the same result, with regard to sever 
other sainte who are already in possession ef celvatial dwelling- places. From that time they ceased to convoke the~ 
absent esints and decided that no member of the assembly should enter the Nirvaga before the end of the work, 

According to the Tib. Tehensbeschretbung (p. 905, n. 75), Gaviimpati was living in the siwsa-ri-kahi grhal-med- 
khan, “the Vimanea of the tree Carika™ (}).—Obsarre that, aooording to the Baschrntung, the chant begina with 
the B@traa ; the Vinay follows. 

18 ‘The “ Dharma must here include the Abbidharma ” (Kern, Gach, I. p, 34,0. 5). Sea below, note 41. 

® That is to eay, the Vinaya of the monks and the nuns. 

i We shall speak of the scriptural work attributed to the Council by our diferent sources when we study th. 
relations of the Canons, : 
* Jafe of Apoka, Mahdprasaparamilacastra, Compilation wader Kagyapa, Record of the Tronemvission of the 
Dharmapitaka, Record of the Compilation of the Tripitata and the Sashyuktapitake. —Suruki, article cited, p. 25s. 
It ia interesting to authenticate the relation of the Mahiainghikaa to the Sarvitetivids and the Mahayana. 

® Corresponds to the Civrkew-palace (f) of M. Suzuki. 

© Ie the translation exact? A note tells us that the text speake of the Grideva-palace, 

4 According to Sumnki, the Sarvistivadivinaya, the Frajiaparamilccastra «and the Compilation of 
Kayyapa say that four rivers Sow from the transfigured body, proclaiming appreprints gathas 
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§ 9. Knanda, who bad not been questioned on the Vinaya —and besides, the method 
adopted did not permit any initiative except to the president,— Ananda begina to speak : Then 
the “venerable Ananda said to the theras: “The Most Happy, at the moment of his death, spake 
thos to me: ‘When I am dead, O Ananda, let the Sameha, if it wish, abolish the small and leaser 
precepts.’ “Then, O Ananda, did you ask the Most Happy which were these precepts ?”— 
“No, my friends.” 


Which are the small precepts? All the laws, except the four parajikas? All, except the 
parajikas and the thirteen sashghddisceas? All, except the pérdjikas, the sasighadiecsas and the 
two aniyatas? etc, The “ Fathers” offer six different opinions, 


Eiicyapa makes them accept his way of thinking: “ For fear of scandalising the laymen, who 
know our laws of discipline, let us change nothing of what Buddha bas decided,” 


§ 10. The monks”? reprosch Ananda with a certain number of failings :“ You committed s fault 
when you. . . . confess this fault." Ananda consents to confess his faults: “It was by 
forgetinIness that I. . . - Idid that with the intention. . . ." And all his replies end 
with the formula: “I do not see the wrong in that, Nevertheless, out of deference to you', 
I confess this sin.” 


The sins of Ananda are known to all the sources of M. Suzuki, with the exception of the Sudar- 
ana-pinaya. 


Their number is sometimes six, sometimes seven, sometimes nine, As the agreement is not 
absolute, we may distinguish twelve heads of the accusation,!® 

Cullavagga: (1) Not having informed himself concerning the lesser precepts; (2) Having 
stepped upon Buddha's robe for the rainy season, when wishing to sew it (Vessikasdtika, varsacatt, 
M. Vyut, § 261,92); (3) Having first admitted the women to venerate the body of the Master, 
eo that the body ehould be profaned by their tears®* ; (4) Not having prayed the Master to prolong 
his life; (5) Having obtained from Buddha the admission of the women into the order, 


Mahigasakas : (1) Lesser precepts; (2) Having stepped on the Master's robe, when wishing to 
sew it; (8) Admission of the women into the order; (4) Prolongation of the life of Buddha: 
(5) Not having given to Buddha something to drink, in spite of his thrice-repested request ; 
(6) Having first admitted the women to venerate the remains of the Master. 


Diarmaguptas 4 (1) Admission of the women; (2) “Buddha asked Ananda three times to 
serve him as one who offers things (7) to Buddha, but be declined him™ ; (3) Having stepped on the 





Mt KhuddhGnukhuddaka, “tho lesser and minor precepts.” 1¥ See below, note 31. 

MW JyaemanfGnarh saddhoya = out of my faith in you. 

10 ‘This is the number at which M, Suruki arrives: One point is proper to the Barvastivading: to have held . 
useless direussions concerning the parables of Buddha. Two points are peculiar to the Collection of the Karyaya 
(1) When Ananda was one time repronched by Buddha, be secretly cherished i]!-will and was mischievous to others. 
(2) Ananda was not yet delivered from the three passions— Inst, hatred, ignorance, while the other bhikklna at the 
Connail were freed from them. One point (Dbarmazupta, 2) is a duplicate of tho refusa) of the wader. 
Lastly, M. Sasuki distingwishes threo Tariante of the episode of the women: (i) Having fret admitted {he women to 
the veneration of tho body, (ii) Having permitted this “gilded” body to be profaned by tears, (iii) Having 
uncovered it in the presence of the women, 

39 A variant in “a recent Pali biography of Buddha,” ap, Minayeff, p. 83, note, 

T Without mention of the tears that bad profaned the body. " The order in Beal ia tery different, 

1) ‘This point must not be confused with No, Sof the Mahicasakas, which is repented below. Aocording to 
Beal, we must understand ; three times Buddbs asked Ananda to follow him and three times he ref{need. 
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robe when wishing to sew it; (4) Prolongation of the life of Buddha; (5) Having refused to give to 
drink to Boddbe . . . .; (6) Lesser precepts; (7) Having shown the gilded body of Buddha 
to » multitade of women,* permitting them to profane it by their tears. 


Mahastaghikas : (1) Admission of women into the order ; (2) Prolongation of life ; (3) Having 
walked on the robe while sewing it; (4) Having refosed to give Boddhe to drink. . . .; 
(5) Smaller precepts; (6) “ Ananda cxpoeed the secret parts of Buddha in the presence of women, 
thiukiog that the act would tend to a cessation of their passion; but how could he know this 
when he had not yet attained to the stage of Arhatabip ?"™=; (7) Having exposed the gilded body 
of Boddha. . . . 


According to the Mahavastu, III. 48, Ananda had authorised his disciples to eat in a group. 
This infringement of the rule, which we shall find again at Vaicdl?, does not appear to have been 
counted among the failings of Anands. It is to be noticed that in the recital of the First Council 
Ananda is only named in passing (MAc. 1, 69 29g.) Kiityiiyana and Kicyaps are the only notable 
characters. 


Sarrasticadine, According to Rockhill (Dulea), like the Mabisimguikas, except for No. 3, 
where the occasion of Ananda's cin (sewing or washing the robe) is not determined, and for No, 6, 
where it speaks of men and women of ill-manners. According to M. Suvuki (Chinese source), we 
must add (2a) “ When Buddha preached in parables, Ananda made, in a site of his presence, some 
superfluous remarks on them,” and modify (3) “‘ Having walked on the robe when washing it,” and 
(4) “ Having given muddy water to Boddba.”™ 


§1l. Porina, who was travelling in the mountain of the South with five hundred bhikkhus, 
arrives at Rajagrba as the recitation of the Vinaya and of the Dharma is finished. He comes to 
salute the theras. The latter say to him: “The Dharma and the Vinays, O Purina, have been 
chanted by the theras. Associate yourself with the choir." 


Puriiga replies : “ The Dharma and the Vinaya have been well chanted by the theras, However, 
in the way in which I have heard and received [the law] from the mouth of Bhagavat himself, in that 
manner 1 purpose to retain it in my memory.” 

The episode of Purina is more fully developed in the three Chinese sources which speak of this 
important personage ; that is, the Vinaya of the Dharmagaptas, that of the Mahicigakas and the 
Finayamdirkasttra.® 

Purioa arrives at Rajagrha when the Council is ended. At his entreaty, Kiicyaps gathers 
together the assembly afresh and Upali recommences his recitation.. Puriiga approves of all ; only he 
demands the insertion of eight permissions, eight “things” compatible with the law which forbids 
the eating of preserved foods and of which Buddha had entirely approved : these are (I reproduce 
the translation of M. Saauki) (1) keeping food indoors; (2) cooking indoors; (3) cooking of one's 








% According to Beal, only one woman was congerned. 

ms Accordingly, agape habia ebhijiiis.—According to the Tib, LebenebeeAreilang: "To haat oinom 
Ebepaare Geboimlehren mitgetbellt.” 

29 According to the Dulva, Ananda exouses himeelf for not having given water to the Tathagata to drink, 
because five hundred chariots had disturbed the water of the river ( Kakusthana = Eakutthi } in crossing ft, 

™ Upehé tars sachgitim, — Vinaye Texts: “Do thou, then, submit thyself to and leatn the text so rehearsed by 
them," a translation which is elogant, bot somewhat long. Buddhists aay: upemi buddhorh soragpam, =~ 

17 Besides the reports of M. Susuki (article cited, p, 260), see Wassilieff ad Taranathe, p. 2911 . . . 
the tradition of the Chinese Vinays that already at the First Council, Puraga protested aguinat sven pointe that . 
 Kiigyapa hed introduced.” 

Wo have seen that the Dulve speaks of a Pirga, bell-ringer of the Council and Sslegate to Gavimpati (above 
pote 13), 
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own accord; (4) taking food of one's own accord; (5) receiving food when rising early in che 
morning ; (6) carrying food home in compliance with the wish of the giver ; (7) having miscellaneous 
fruite; (8) eating things grown in (or by 7) o pond.” 9 

Kigyapa agrees that Buddha did, in troth, authorise the eight “points; but it was only 
because food was scarce,— in case of dpad, we should say; later, he withdrew thia permission. 
Purina replies that Buddha, being omniscient, does not permit that which is otherwise forbidden, 
neither does be forbid that which is otherwise permitted. Kacyapa explaing that the omniscience of 
the Master enables him on the contrary to modify the laws; he concludes: “ Let us,O Purina, come 
to this decision ; that which Buddha does not forbid, shall not be forbidden, but his prohibitions shall 
not be transgreased, Let us exercise ourselves according to the disciplinary laws of Buddha.” 


M, Suzuki did not observe that the eight points are discussed in the M. Vagga( VI. 17—19, 20 ; 
4, 32); but, if Idare to say ao, the whole episode is antedated; it was Buddha himself who, after 
having authorised the “ keeping food indoors, etc.,” withdrew this concession.” 

§ 12. Ananda begina to speak: “ Bhagavat caid to me at the moment of his death; ' When 
I am dead, Ananda, let the Samgha impose the brakmadanda™ on the bhikkhu Chaona."" And on 
the demand of the theras, — Kigyapa does not play part here any more than in the chapter on the 
failings of Ananda,3! — the confidential disciple explains what is this punishment: * Let the bhikkbu 
Channa say what pleases him; the bhikkhus will not speak to him, will not sxhort him, neither will 
they warn him,” He agrees to go and announce this sentence to Channa, but sccompanied by 
a group of brethren, of five hundred brethern, “ for this bhikkha is fierce and passionate.””"™" 


§4 13-14. These two paragraphs are devoted to an episode in Ananda's journey in search of 
Channa: his meeting with the wives of King Udena ond his conversation with this king, The 
recita] is interesting and is not a digression in s book of Vinaya, for it is a question of the use of 
old garments and, in general, of all objects not in use, 


§15. Ananda annonnees his sentence to Channa, who receives it with much humility, His 
grief and his remorse are such that he attains the quality of Arhat. He goes to Ananda. 
” Suppress for me now, O Ananda, the drehmadetda,” ** From the same moment, © Channa, that 
you realised the quality of Arhat, from that same moment the érahmadande was suppressed." 


_ § 16. Conclusion of the Chapter : ** As five hundred bhikkbus, without one Jess or one more, 
have taken. part in this choir of the Vinaya, this choir of the Vinays is called ‘of the Five 
Hundred.’ 


What does Prof. OMenberg think of this account! It is rather difficnlt to say, for his opinion 
ecems to be wanting in that fine unity which he is pleased to recogniee in the first paragrapha which 
composed it.7 On the one hand, be has stated and repeated that be did not beliete in the account 


™ The Mabicisakas enumerate differently the “ points" of Puriva; there aro seven of them, ia 
food in compliance with the wish of another ; (5) taking fruita of one's own accord ; (6) sdusl vine tian canting 
out of « pond; (7) eating fruit with ite seeds (or stones) removed, when received from ond who js not = regular 
attendant in the Sarhgha.” — The Finayamairha appear to “ollow the Dharmaguptas’, for the two points whieh it 
explains accord with the list of that sabool. 

® To make tho list of the Dharmaguptas correspond with that of the Culla (eeren points) it mnffices to combine 
the éth and the 7th of the former, " taking miscellaneous fruits of one's own accord.” 

% Brahmadagda — “ the higher penalty.” ‘his expression is only met with bere and Mahdporinibtanas, 
VI. 4, See Kern, Geach, 11, 16-119, Channa had already incurred severe penalties (see Culla, I. 25—B1). 

H In other sources (see p. 11-12) it is Kagyspa who takes up the word against Ananda, 

3) Wassilioif ad Taronatha, p. 291: " According to the tradition of the Chinese Vinaya, at the time of the 
First Counci) the bhi a Chonda oreated at Kaogimbi s division among the monks and Ananda was sont to adjust 
afaire.” : 
™“ Bohinster Einboitlishkeit"—Buddh, Studion, p. 614, 
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of the.Cogncil proper [§§ 7-8]; — and that for reasons whose whole weight he has caused to 
be felt afresh by well-disposed persons, for, in truth, they affect us very little’™* ; — moreover, he 
ecarcely dares to attribute any historic value whatever to the discussion relative to the “small and 
lesser precepts, and the major penance inflicted on Channa” (§§ 9 and 12) : “Es mag sogar an 
irgendwelche Uberbleibsel von historischer Erinnerung gedacht werden: das wird cbenso wenig 
zu bewejsen wie su widerlegen sein.” On the other hand, he protests himself with great vigour 
against the observations of Minayeff. The latter, retaining as historic or semi-historic all the 
episodes (Subhadra, small roles, faulis of Ananda, etc,), puts aside a8 apocryphal or tendencious the 
history of the Council in its officiel convocation (§§ 3-4), in its literary Inbours (§§ 7-8), and tries 
to show, on the one hand, the incoherence of §§ 1-2 and 3-4; on the other hand, the contradiction 
between the episodes and the solemn drawing-up of a complete canon. 

Our Chapter of the Cullavagga, says Prof. Oldenberg, opens with the textual reproduction of an 
episode of the Mahaparinibbanasutta (Culla XI,, § 1. = Mahaparinibbana, VI., 36, 37, 38, 99, 41, 
40); next it gives us a legendary reconstruction of the First Council, inspired by the narrative, 
authentic and historical in this case, of the Second Council; finally it makes use of Buddha's 
discourses relative to the secondary precepts and to the “ boycotting” of Channa, discourses 
reproduced in this same Mahipariniddina. ‘“ The point of view of Minayeff, who claims to recognise 
in these episodes [and those of the “ failings" of Ananda) an old kernel of authentic tradition (cinen 
alten kern guter Uborlieferang) and to separate them from the rest of the account due to » much 
younger time, this point of view is illusory.” In fact, “Der Culla, wenn er jene Andentangen 
seinerecits ergriff und daraufhin die Geschichte yon dem Konzil mit den in Rede stehenden 
Episoden ausstattete, beging damit nicht in mindesten, wie Minayell will, einen Seldatwiderspruch.” 


Minayeff has not put on his spectacles when he maintains that the Culla identifies Kig yapa's 
five hondred companions, among whom were Subhadra and many of the faithful but imperfect 
bhikgus, with the five hundred Arhats (except one) whom Kacyapa elected for the conclave, The 
§ 1 of the Culla contains the account of his journey, given by Kicgyapa before s numerous assembly 
probably at Kucinirii; this assembly is the one convoked by Kicyspa to chant the choir and in 
which he is going to choose the membera of the choir. 


Minayeff saw a contradictory repetition in the designation of the future conclavists by Kicyapa 
at the prayer of the Samgha, and the official decision following ona “double proposition” (and not 
quadruple, as the Russian savant says) which delegates to these eame conclavists the power and 
the rcission to bold their seasions at Rijagrha :** wrongly, for, adds Prof. Oldenborg,“* Nothing can be 
more probable, nor more conformable to the habits made known to us by the literature.” There is 

here (§§ 1—5) neither incoherence nor contradiction.” 


™ P, 626, pote, ‘‘yheee reasons are, firstly, that the Mahdparinibhdina docs not bresthe a word of the Council, 
Seo the Infroduction to the text of the Mahavagga, p. xxvi and following, and the remarke of Mr. Rhys Devida— 
Buddhist Suttas, p. xiii. 

M Minayef believed that we have to do with two accounts: according to the first, “ porhaps the noarer to the 
trath,” Kicyapa chooses the members of the Council and to thom he adda Ananda; the second, of later origin, 
introduced in order to give to the Council a character of authenticity, admits of our § 4, the approbation by tha 
Sacheha of the measures it has iteelf imstigated, 

“ M. Oldenberg isin the right. It in all the ame certain that if this part of the account, deftly interpreted, 
ean be made to agroe, the author has certainly not taken much trouble to make himeslf clear, To what monks 
dow Kacyapa relate his encounter with the parivrijake, bearer of the and nows, and hia journey with Subhadra P 


. The same, ovidently, who beg him to choose the membors of tho future Council, Where does thin scene take place? 


“ The Culla does pot say tormally," says M. Oldenberg, “ but decidedly we cannot hesitate about the way in which 
the editor of the Culla has represented the matter. Tho modern Singalese sources, na also those of the North, place 
thesooneat Kusinira . . . The account of the Culla, whioh joins on to (anechliesst) the Mahaparinibbana- 
mutta, loug pewsages of which it reproduces textually, haa certainly no intention of making Kassapa appear in any 
other place than that to whichthe WM. P. 5. oondacta bim and where all the other sources quoted make him appear." 
I quite agree; I should be more sure of it, if I were certain that the Culls has really interpolated the paragraphs 
M. P. &., VI., 833—39, 41, 40;—whioh, as M. Oldenberg bas remarked many times, lead to nothing inthe MW. P. 8. ; if 
T understood why Kigyape gives no answer to Subhadra, any more than the other monks whose platy is 
manifested by untimely weeping. Prof. Oldenberg, apparently, does not seq any diiicalty in this last detail. 
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At the most we can only speak, in.one sense, of a certain Discrepans, — for we must never lose 
the feeling for nuances : “Von einer Discrepanz kann meines Erachtens nur in dem Sinne gesprochen 
werden, dass die Konzilerzihlung (§§ 1—5, 7—8, 16] offenbar, wie ich eben gesptochen habe, an den 
Hauptyorgang cin paar dem Mabap..S8. entnommene Daten resp. auf Grand dieser Daten 
hergeatellte Konstructionen herangesthoben hat." That is, “ At the most we may speak of « want 
of harmony, in this sense that the Culla has joined to the principal account [that is, to the 
account otherwise legendary or tendencious of the Council ] « certain number of data borrowed from 
M. P. §., or rather reconstructions suggested by these data,” But what does it matter that these 
reconstractions and these data are contradictory to the principal account? This principal account 
is innocent of all contradiction: “Jene Erzihlang ist—das werden wir nach allem hier 
erdrterten gegen Min. feat halten darfen — von inneren Widerspriichen frei.” 

Wishing to set forth the primitive compilation of the Scriptures, postulated by orthodoxy, the 
compiler of Culla XI. bas naturally brought forward Kacyaps, Ananda and Upali. He has added 
the story of Kacyaps’s journey and the episode of the lesser precepts, has grouped and developed 
several other souvenirs relative to this period: almost all were known to him through the M. P. 8. 
At the most can we notice that the adoration of the remains of Buddha by the women is not 
mentioned in this venerable Sutta.%? 


In one word, M. Oldenberg beli: os that all] our chapter of the Culla is s “forgery,” but 
a forgery very well done and that the analysis does not permit us to draw from it the conclusions 
formulated by Minayeff. 

The Russian savant did not read with sufficient attention the proofs of his admirable book ; he 
would have avoided some mistakes over which his adversary triumphs.** On the other hand, the 
chapters which he devotes to the Councils are composed in a mediocre manner ; the thoug ht often 





But the Baddhiste bere not understood it any better than Minayof, aa is proved by tho variants of the epieoda. 
Only the MahGparinibbanasutta, tranalated by Fa-bien (Nanjio, 115) imitates the reserve of the Pali text. But in the 
Sarr EstivSdayinaya (Nanjio, 1115)* “An old, badandastapid bhikgn . . . . Kagyapa beard his words, but others 
did not peresive them, because through deva's miraculous power they were Kept secret.” In the Milasarcastiva- 
danikayasamyukfarastu (Naniio 1121) which, I may say in passing, makes tho M. P, 5. followed by the scoount of 
the Counofl,—this enite very well; “Anold bhikgn . . . .; many godsin the sky bearing his unjust utterance 
kept his voice secret by thelr miraculoas power and let nobody hear it except Kigyapa. Kisyapa understood his 
words, Then the Venerable One, to exhort him, stood for a little at the wayside and addressed the assembly 
aaying, '‘Sabbeh'eva piyeht manapehi . « - . s'etas thdnam wijjalitt’ (M, P.S. VI, 41),"" 

In other sonress, the words of Subbhadra (whose namo varies) are, at least, montioned by the sarrator: 
Nanjio, 119: " Ban-do of Gakya-clan. . . » Kagyapa was displeased ;" Nanjio, 545, 2; "* A Qakyaputra called 
Ba-nan-da. . . .; Kagyapa hearing thie waeead.” Similarly the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas(Nanjio, 1117), In 
the Nanjio 552 (which would be, it is aid, » translation anterior to 118, 119 and 545, 2), things happen loss imply , 
“One bhikm . . . . all other bhikpus disagreed with him and they complained to a deva, who, sizing that old 
bhikya, threw him outside of the amembly;" and in the Maharamghika Vinaya (Nanjio 1119): " Kigyapa waa sad, 
and aa he snapped hia right hand finger, fire came out of it, and be stamped the ground with his right foot.” 

M, Kern very usefully recalls tho Bhadra, incarnation of the devil, whom we shall find again in disoussing the 
Connell of Pataliputra. ; 

It soome that the disconnestednem of our report (M. P. 8. VL 1,=WNaojio 118 = Culla XI.) is mark of 
authenticity, and it is not without some reservations that I ament to M. Oldenberg's thought, “ Wie sich sein 
(Culla’s) Verfasser die Bache gedacht hat, kann doch achlechterdings nicht xweifelhaft voin,” It seems that this 
editor has not taken any care to pioture the things to himself, 

™ “ Markwiirdiger weiss nicht in M, P. 8, berichtet wie schon 5. B, B, XI. 379, bemerkt ist.” (Suddh. 
Stud, 18, 5, 4.) 

"! See above, p.7, the confusion of tho Aafticatultha and the fintlidutiya; below, note 55, the interpretation of 
ubhato vinays and p. 13, inexact expression “in the canon." Those are not serious faulia, 





« Thia quotation, as well as those which follow, ars, according tom kind communication, from M,N. 
Wogilara, 


= 
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is morely indicated, and the author does not draw all the desirable advantages possible from the 
positions that he occapies and the weapons which he has at bis command. Lastly, his manner may 
repel a reader who sees himself, from the first line, treated somewhat “ cavalierly,""— as is the nso 
with Prof, Oldenberg — and who seea the venerable Suttantas treated with even still less respect. 
In fact, and this isthe main point, Prof. Oldenberg waa mistaken concerning the thought of Minayeff 
on the historical value of the Council and the episodes, and it is the fault neither entirely of Minayeff 
nor of Prof. Oldenberg: the latter does not believe in the Council, but be is so very near it! the 
former seems to claim to make history with the Culla, although he believes neither in the Sutras nor 
in the Culla. 

Theae attempts at internal criticism ate extramely delicate, especially for those who resign 
themeclres to being ignorant of many things and who have not the faith of the coal-heaver ia the 
texta. They are afraid, for subjective reasons, to distinguish that which can be historical from that 
which has not the slightest chance of being so; never, and the mere thought of it disconcerts them, 
never will they believe that the silence of a Sitra about a dogma or an ecclesiastical event can 
furnish anything but an hypothesis. They read again two or three times Prof. Oldenberg’s remark 
about the absence of allusion to the First Council in the Mahaparinibbina: “ This silence te as 
valuable at fhe most direct testimony. It shows that the author of the Moahapcarinibbanasutta did 
not know anything of the First Council *; still they.are not quite sure they have read correctly. 
For very little they would desert o discussion without issue, because it is without possible control 
and without any known principle. But if, like Minayeff, they think it necessary to take part in it, 
nobody shall be able to reproach them with relying upon data which they themselves do not accept 
without reserve, for their adversaries admit them. And it isa principle formulated by Digniga in 
his controversy with the Brahmans, that in a dialectical tournament, every argument is of value, as 
coon a8 the sdyersary cannot refuse to accept it: it mattera little what the arguer himself may think 
of it. Either I am mistaken, or Minasyeff was too good a Buddhist to remain a stranger to this state 
of mind, and it is one of the reasons why he 80 often provokes his erudite and convinced antagonist. 

I am, however, persuaded, as he was himself, that the Culla can furnish something better than 
a pretext fur clevernesses. It will suffice to establish that the want of harmony between the 
account of the conclave and the episodic data is still more radical than Prof. Oldenberg thinks ; and 
perhaps the reader will admit that Minayeff judged rightly when he recognised in these episodes, not 
historical data properly speaking, but an old fund of authentic tradition of inappreciable value for 
a tight understanding of ancient Buddhiem, 

Let us once again consider in its different parts the study of Minayeff, taking advantage, as it 
is right to do, of the indications and materials furnished by Prof. Oldenberg. 

1. The § 16 of Culla XI. reealls that “ five bondred bhikkhus took part in this recitation of 
the Vinaya ; in consequence this recitation of the Vinaya is called that of the Five Hundred.” 

Now § 8 sets forth the recitation of the Dharma, that is to say, of the five Nikiiyas. Why does 
the final paragraph ignore the work of Auanda? Doea it mean that the Council was occupied 
exclasively with discipline, and that § 8 has been interpolated alter Chapter XI. had received its 
title? Minayeff did not judge this little remark worthy of bin: ; however, it borrows a certain 
interest from the fact that the OQwllg does not breathe a word of a recitation of the Abhidbarma 
(a proof of antiquity, as M, Oldenberg very rightly observes)‘ whilst the Vinayas of several sects, 
Diarmagtptas, Barvastividins, speak of the Abhidharma in their chapters corresponding to Qulla XI, 
The Mahicisakes and the Mahisimghikas, on the contrary, imitate the reserve of the Culla in that 
which concerns the books of “ scholastic nomenclatare "*': it would be curious if the Cufla XL., in the 
edition which ita title supposes, should, in omitting the five Nikiyas, have possessed over the 
Mahicisakas the advantage which it shares with the Mahicisakas over the Dbarmaguptas and the 
Sarvistivadins by omitting the Abhidharma, 

" Gea Tntr, to the Malaesepe, les: lend. akcve, nob Sh. — There ia very simple and attractive idea I owe to 
my friend M, Louis Finot: tha history of the Council was formerly the end of the Satta dealing with Buddha's 
nirvana, i, «., the MP. 8. When the Scriptures were tabulated in the Pitakas, it seemed more appropricus to bara 
the Council ic the Vinaya (see above, note 34, Ind §). 

+ Buddh, Stud. p, 625. See above, note 12, “ Matrkas, See Kern, Man, pp. 1-3. 
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2. The sentence against Channa (§4§ 12—15).— Of this procedore against Channa, the 
brahmadanda, the Vinaya, seccording to the authoritative opinion of M. Oldenberg, knows nothing + 
the monks to"whom Ananda addresses himself are nc better informed, since he is forced to explain 
it tothem. Only the Mahapariniééana makes mention of it (VI. 4) and fornishes us with the 
conversation which Ananda repeats word for word to the bhikgus of the conclave. (Culla, 
XI, § 12.) 

This shows, at least, that Ananda did not make the members of the Council chant the integrity of 
the MahaperiniSbana ; for he would not have had to repeat to them this injunction of the dead Master, 

This shows, to argue @ silentio, that the Vinayas, with their Vibhangas, are anterior to 
the Mahaparinidéana, since they do not speak of the brahmadanda.@ 

8, Failings of Ananda (§ 16). — The recital is finished, The monks charge Ananda with 
a certain number of faults and Ananda replies as we bave seen. 

I. — Before entering into the detail of the sins, a few observations are necessary. 

A. — How can any charge whatever be brought against Ananda, who is a Arhat? 

“* Ananda had already become an impeccable saint, that is, an arhat, and yet he submits to 
atrial; the assembly calla upon him to do penitence for some sins : Buddhaghoga, in his account 
of the First Council, has left aside all this episode, Perhaps he thonght it would scandalise the 
faithful to read of the sins of an Arhat, impeccable according to the later dogmas ; at any rate, it ia 
a fact that the most ancient accounts have, in spite of their late redaction, preserved the vagueness 
of the primitive ideas with regard to the saint, We can hardly consider even the fact of the 
trial ss an invention of the legend, and even in the Vilth century, at the place where Ananda 
was judged, there stood, if we must believe Hiouen-Thsang on this matter, a stipa in memory of 
this event." 

Here are Prof. Oldenberg’s remarks on this point: “Does the trial of Ananda allow us to 
oppose to the definite dogmas concerning the Arhat, the vagueness of the primitive ideas with regard 
to the saint? Have we really any reason for believing in this primitive uncertainty? Everything 
seems to me to indicate that the ‘‘cirele of ideas " of ancient Buddhism has endeavoured from ita 
origin to establish the conception of the Impeceable, the Delivered.” And the tradition, northern as 
well ag southern, seems to me to be unanimous in guaranteeing this conception as very ancient : the 
divergences of view concerning the Arhat, which were met with in the later systematic theologians, 
do not, in my opinion, change anything on this point, But, in fact, it ia useless to oconpy myself 
with this problem here: it is sufficient to point out that Ananda becomes Arhat immediately before 
the operations of the Council. The sccount emphasises the point that he was not Arbat before. As 
regards the dukkata that he has committed, he committed them during the Master's lifetime, before 
being Arhat. Now, whoover is, in a certain measure, familiar with the statement of the disciplinary 
proceedings, such as the Vinays gives them, will see without difficulty that every fault once committed 
must find its disciplinary sanction without taking account of the point as to whether the guilty 
perton has in the meantime attained to some degree of epiritual perfection.”"“ 

Iam not, alas! at bome (su Hause) in the disciplinary proceedings of the Vinaya: I may 
say, almost without affectation, that I have studied chiefly the eleventh chapter of the Culla, 
Fortune wills that I find in itan important detail relative to the problem which occupies us: we 
know that Channa, when Ananda informed him of the “boycotting ® pronounced against him by 

+ For other remarks on this episode, soe p. 11 and note 70. ' 

4) Minayelf, Researches, p. 51. This last phrase revolta M. Olderberg (p, 626). Perhaps Minayell does not carry 
oredulity as far aa Prof. 0, believes: we may see here a notable example of his irony, The story of the sins of 
Aaanda beara in itself a character of authenticity: the monument of which the Chinese pilgrim speaks is only 


, gnbsidiary proof, Not afew centuries have passed, in fat, between the trial of Ananda and the time of Hioven- 
. — But there are mazy people who believe in tho birth of Buddbs in the garden of Lumbini on the faith of 


betwoon the nircape which alone is aeartukria and the arhaltea, which is nothing elke than the disappearance 
of the Gsravas, of the rapa (vitaragatra). The sariskria is sasraca or andsrava, Soo M. Fyut, § 109, 101, and 
following, The impeooable is not delivered from the skandhag. 

 Buddh, Studien, pp. 620-341, 
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Buddha, fell into such repentance that he at once became Arhat. Thereapon, as we have already said, 
but this is worthy of repetition, he goes to implore Ananda to remove the excommunication 
be ig then of the same opinion as Prof. Oldenberg- A fanlt committed before the acquisition of 
the “ Arhatship" must find ita disciplinary sanction, Ananda who, we believe, understands 
the matter better than anyone, auswers him in suitable words: ‘From the very moment, friend 
Channa, that you acquired the quality of Arahat, from that moment penance ceased." —"' Whatever 
ha may cay, no one will speak to him, will exhort or admonish him”: thus bad Buddha spoken on 
his death-bed concerning Channa, But by the fact that one becomes Arhat, the penance falls to 
the ground, although it had been pronounced as decisive, — It is true that the Vinaya knows nothing 
‘of this penance styled “‘of Brahma,” and that in consequence familiarity with the Vinayas is here 
without importance, 

Let us notice agnin that Channa finds himself absolved from the excommunication when it is 
no longer harmful to him. We know that, according to the orthodox argument, not only the Arbat 
cannot fall, but also that the assistance of others, counsel or instruction, is perfectly useless to him. 

The story of an Arhat culpable and subject to penance against his willis contrary to the athodoxy 
of the “‘non-mahisimghikas."“7 When it was composed, the scholastic had not yet made use of the 
scriptural data and spiritual experience to develop the dogma in all its details, 1 believe, with Prof. 
Oldenberg, that the two traditions are iu agreement in attributing great antiquity to the conception 
of the saint; but I add that they seem to me to put beyond all question the very ancient divergences 
of the doctors on this dogma. One cannot, in fact, consider these divergences as differences of 
opinion which appeared “ unter den spdteren theologischen Systematikern.” The heretical “inventors” 
of the fice points (four of whichare relative to the Arhat) are neither systematic theologians nor persons 
of late date. Buddhists connect with their names the memory of the first division of the Samgha. 
But, were they as ancient as I believe, it seems that before the period when the Buddhists divided 
themselves into affirmers and deniers of the possibility of the fall and ignorance of the Arhat, thera 
was one in which the question had not been dogmatically propounded, . That is what Minayeff saw 
bere, and, in my opinion, with much reason.“ : 

B. — According to the Culla, the Vinayas of the Mahicisakas and of the Mahicishghikas and 
several other sources whose independent authority is doubtfal, Ananda's examination of conscience, ” 
instituted by the conclave or by Kiigyapa, took place after the operations of the Council and had not 
any connection with his qualification as Arhat or as member of the aforesaid Council. 

This is strange, it seems, and suspect; and one can only approve of the Dharmaguptas for 
having placed the trial of Ananda before the Council, and tle Sarviistividins as well as two other 
Chinese sources for having made Ananda’s admission subordinate to his justification and to the 
acquisition of sanctity (arhattva). But this absence of order and propriety in three sources of the 
first rank, compared with the greater harmony which rules in the others, permits us to assert with 
Minayeff “the entire independence of the sccounts, united by our disskeuasts into one single 
whole.” In the oldest account, we believe, there was no question of a Council: they reprimand Ananda. 
If one adds to this first nucleus the legend of » Council, the reprimand of Ananda will at first.not 
change its character; and if orthodoxy, just about to be formed, exacts that all the members of the 
conclave should be Arhats, there will be no difficulty in assigning to the reprimand the place of 
second rank which is suitable to it after the narration of an cvent of so grent importance as the 
redaction of the Scriptores. Orthodoxy is not yet sufficiently sensitive to feel the contradiction of 
this chronological arrangement ; it is not sufficiently rigid to exelade the precise mention of the 

4 What right does Ananda posses to take away an excommunication pronounced by Buddha and approved by 
the Sangha ? «T Ree our remarks on the Third Council. 

Seo Childers, 53b od. jin.: “ Araha properly means only « venerable man and in Dh. 200 [ 25} we find it 
applied by o non-Buddhist to Acelakas or naked ascetics.” 

" 4 ‘The trial of Ananda takes placo either before the compilation of the Scriptures (Dharmaguptas, 
Sarvastivadios, Mohaprajnaparami(arastra, The Collection of Karyapa, [Nanjio 194%], Hiouen-Theang, I. 154), or 
after (Mahicasakaa, Mabastchghikas, Vinayomalrkaritee, Life of Apeka). Sometimes there ia no connection between 
the faults of Ananda and his quality of member of the Council (sources of the sesond group and Dharmaguptas) ; 
sometimes, on the contrary, the alm of the trial is to show that Ananda ia not Arbat and ought to be excluded 
from the conclave. 
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“non-sanetty” of Ananda at the time of a gathering the object of which was to punish him. 
All that the orthodox tendency can obtain is to promote Ananda to sanctity during the night of the 
Council. 

With the Sarvistivadina, on the contrary, the reprimand of Anandabas become a trial, Kicyapa 
asserts that the presence of tho pious friend of Buddha mara the general sanctity of the whole 
assembly : be seea that Ananda is still eubject to the passions, anger, lust, ignorance, attachment, 
He excludes him, Ananda replies: “I have not sinned, says the text, either against morality, or 
the doctrine, or against good conduct: I have done nothing unseemly nor harmful to the 
community!" Kicyapa returns: “Immediate discipl of Buddha, what is there astonishing in 
that you have not committed the sins of which you speak ? But, as for having done nothing harmful 
to the community, did you not pray Buddha to receive the women into the Order, the women whom 
Baddba declared as dangerons, as serpents and noxious to the Order . . . . 54" 


We see that the idea of the Arh+t is still very inchoate here and as an accessory. 


Also the text entitled Collection (of the Scripture] wader Kagyapa dds to the reproaches 
addressed to Ananda the only one which is of importance and which, op till now, did not figure 
among the fwults, although it had slipped into the Sarvistivilin context: “Ananda is not freed 
from lust, hatred, and ignorance,” Then he is not Arhat, thea he is not one of us! It is well to 
oppose to this version the text of the Culla: “ Although he may still be a student, say the monks 
to Kicyapa, choose Ananda, for be is incapable of last, bstred, ignorance, or fear."™ 


IL. — Among the sins of Ananda especially interesting are the fifth, the fourth, and the first.= 


A. — Fifth fault: “ Again you did wrong, O Ananda, when you exerted yourself to obtain the 
admission of the women into the Dhamma and the Vinaya proclaimed by the Tathagata.” Ananda 
replies that he was thinking of Mahipajapati, the Gotaml, sister of the. mother of Bhagayat. The 
Sarvastividins add, according to Rockhill ( Life, p. 152): “ I asked only thatthe women who were 
[my] relations and friends might enter into the Order," 


Here we are treading upon very unstable ground, Minayeff asks himself if there is not in this 
accusation “au echo of the very modern prophecies and ideas concerning the end of Buddhism in 
consequenee of the admission of wonwen into the monastic community,” . 

I believe, on the contrary, that here we hear an echo, very weak and indistinct, of a “ prehistoric” 
controversy relative to the admission of the women. 

B. — The fourth sin, says Minnyelf, deserves to be noticed. “ In this also, O Ananda, have you 
committed a fault: when Bhagavat made to you a suggestion, an invitation so plain, so evident, you 
did not supplicate him, saying, ' let Bhagavat remain during the ‘age’ (Xalpa), . . ., out of 
coinpassion for the workl.’" We do not know, continues Minayeff, if the author of the account that 
We are examining attributed to Buddha this power [of prolonging his life during a kalpa] ; but it is 
evident from these words that the holy members of the Council who were judging Auaoda did not 
doubt that Buddha con), if he had wished or if he had been properly asked, have continued to live for 

he oe IE Se RE ee as 


4 The Karwpapupdarita knows an Anandopaikes, — See ulso Sukhivativ., § 1. 

® According to Rockhill; Cj. Kern, IL. p. 23%. 

% This is to sexy, be has laid aside the passions which the Arhats hare laid asidg, 
confusicn of the abhijeas and of the arhatted. 0, ah 

= With regard to the second sin (having stepped upon the robo) and similar faults (having refused water) 
Minayol expresses himeelf thus: "This conduct on the part of Ananda was not only o transgression of the rules 
of the Vinaya which determined in the sequel the relations of the disciple and the master, but it implied 
something more monstrous still, contempt for the anpreme saint, for Buddha. To me the observation doss not 
em conalusive., 

4 We must connect with this datum those pointed out by Minayoff, p. 41 
in the Community, Maha@ragga, p. 71, and the recent archmologioal ws 

Bee note 106, at the end. 


Ido not insist on the absurdity of the reproach addressed to Ananda of made bimeelf the instigutor 
& measure taken by Buddha himaclf. And ths acide baat Yash“ Ohauieas” tees coe he te 
Vinaya" (ubhate winaye), that ia to my, the Vinaya of the bhiksupis as woll as that of the bhikyus! I may sy in 
Paesing that Minayeff corms to havo been mistaken about the meaning of this expression (= satan ts 
him, Fithatge and Khandatas). Gee Buddh, Studien, p, 618, ne 1. sei , 
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an entire kalpa ;* they shored a conviction which, ta the canon, ia attributed to the Mahisamghikas 
and dechared heretical. The teaching of the Mahiyinikas on this possibility of prolonging buman life 
was also the same. 

Prof. Oldenberg observes, with good reason, that the words which we have underlined, in he 
canon, constitute ‘an insccaracy. The Kath@ratthu condemns, it is true, the above opinion, — the 
Kathavatthu, the youngest of the books of Abbidhamma, which orthodox tradition only makes go back 
to Tisza Moggaliputta, to the Third Council, and which Minayeff himself considers as much later, 
80 that we may, “ if we wish,” say that the above doctrine is condemned im she canon, bat that 
it ia best to be little more precise, But it is not in the Katharatthy, it is in the commentary 
of the Kathévatthu that the Mabisimghikse are designated as holding the heresy in question: 
“The Kathapatihu informs us concerning the activity of a generation of theologians who hold with 
the text of the Sottas a relationship analogous to that of the Christian scholastica with the text of the 
New Testament, The Suttas constitute firm data; more or less lengthy fragments of them are 
often quoted; they enjoy an unlimited authority, But it is necessary to interpret them properly 
and to find a solation when they seem to sontradict each other. It is thus that in the passage of the 
Kathévatthu with which we are concerned there is examined the contradiction between the scriptural 
datum on the power of prolonging life which the iddhi [ magic virtue ] prooures and that other 
scriptural datum which declares it impossible that he who can grow old should not do so, and that he 
who is mortal should not die.** The conclusion is that in fact such a power could not have been 
attributed to the iddiibala; end-the commentary, rich in exegetic devices, as frequent among 
the pious Buddhist dislecticians as among their Christian confréres — gets rid of the Scriptural 
testimony which in truth is perfectly clear, by an [ingenious] distinction between the different 
meanings of the word kappa.” @ 

I have mode a point of reproducing the whole of this page because it is very happy and very 
instructive ; but it scarcely modifies the form which must be given to Minayeff's argument, 

It is granted that, according to the redactor of the Mahaparinibbana (III. 3, etc.), Buddha 
attributed to himself, as he attributed to all the possessors of the idd/ibalas, the power of 
“remaining” until the end of the ‘‘age.” Hence, the opinion of the Elders and of Anands is in 
agreement with a text canonical in the highest degree. It is contradicted by the Katharatthu, 
as also by the Milinda, This proves, as Prof. Oldenberg very rightly observes, that from the 
moment that the Buddhists tried to construct a “ dogmatism” they came into collision with sacred 
texts irreconcilable one with another, or irreconcilable with the theoretical dogmatic views formed or 
in formation, Bat at what epoch did dogmatic preoccupation become concerned with the question 
of the virtues conferred by the iddhibala ? Very early, in our opinion, for this question, like that 
of the impeccability of the Arhat, is in close connection with that of Buddha considered as iddhiman ; 
besides, it is connected with the attitude which the community will take up with regard to the 
Yoga. It seems that orthodoxies must have, or may have, been formed on these points long before 
the time of the Xathapatthu, 

I easily believe the commentary of the Katharatthu when it names on this subject the 
Mabisimghikes; for the Northern sources attribute to the group of the Mahisimghikas, 
Lokottaravidins, ote., the opinion that the life of the Buddhas has no limit ; as also, that there is 
nothing “mundane,” or, if one prefers, “terrestrial” in them, This doctrine, which exalts the 
Master and extols the magic virtues, the passage cited from the M. P. S. and oar “ legend" of the 
trial of Ananda prove to belong to the oldest tradition, to the tradition of the “Elders.” The 
Katharatths and the Milinda deviate from it, and although Buddhaghoga recognises clearly the 
sectarian views of the Kathavatthu, — “ Buddha,” he makes Tissa say, “is Vibhajyavidin,” — it 
is not superfluous to state it in passing. The tendency of the “Southern” tradition is, if I may 
so express myself, euhemerist. Further, it is characterised by great sobriety: in that which 

% The Tathagata may remain alive for the kappe or for the remainder of the kappa, for an “age of the 
world’* (many millions of human centuries ), or for the residue remaining of the present “age of the world.” See 
M. P. 8. IIT. &, 45, and Milinda, p. 140 = Bhys Davids, I, p. 198. - 

t Buddh: Studiom, p. 619... Afg. IL. p, 178. 

& Kappa would here mean the normal duration of hamen life. In other words, Buddha would have boasted of 


the power of esosping « premature death (akilamaraya), The problem of the atlamarana of the Arhat bas been 
much discussed. The cleverness of Buddhaghoge is therefore not solely his achievement. 
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concerns Yogism and all its forms. Some Indisnists, as celebrated as authoritative, like to surpass 
the Suttas and construct a reasonable “ Ultra-Hinayinist” Buddhism, reasonsble, porged as mach 
as possible from magic and the supernatural, It is interesting to observe that the conflict which 
divides us to-day is only the reflection of the dissension, which, we believe, separated into sects 
the believers of the early ages. Is the historic Buddha, that is to say, the Buddha of the first 
Buddhist generations, merely a “ saint,” or is he a superior being, divine, lokottara? And, without 
questioning the sincerity of the old Singhalese theras of Vattagimani, the definitive compilers 
of the Nikayas, one notices, in spite of oneself, that the school which has preserved for us the canon 
jn the Pali language is the same that has given us the Katharafthu and the Milinda in their 
complete redaction. The men who play with the words of Bhagavat, as do Buddhaghosa and 
Nigasena, are they not to be suspected of having made sad mutilations in the old Jegend? Cannot 
we suppose, without too great credulity, that they have, more or leas unconsciously, dropped a part 
of the * common tradition" of old Buddhism ? 

At least we must notice all the indications which throw light upon this old and problematic 
history. And, from this point of view, the observation of Minayeff on the fourth sin of Ananda 
seems to us as precious as it is well-founded, 

C. — The abolition of the small and lesser rales. — See Culla XI., § 9 and § 10 initio (first 
sin of Ananda, according to the Pali reckoning). 

Compare Mahapariniléanasutta VI. 3. ‘When I am no more, O Ananda, let the Order, if 
it vo desire, abolish the lesser and minor rules”; and Pacittiya Ixxii: “If a bhikkhu at the 
time of the recitation of the Patimokkha should speak thus: ‘What is the good of the recitation 
of the lesser and minor rules, except to engender doubt, weariness and perplexity? ’, this 
bhikkhu is guilty of contemning the rules.” © ¥ 

“The hypothesis forces itself upon us ( dringt fich von selbst auf),” says Prof, Oldenberg, 
“that the redactor of our chapter of the Culla spoke of these things (that is to say, of Channa and 
of the lesser precepts) because the Mahdparinibténa bad spoken of them.”” 

“ Buddhs had given orders to be executed after his death : ought one not, when one had to speak 
of what happened in the community after the death of Buddha, to explain how these orders had 
been executed? The tradition of the MaAaparinibbana speaks in the sease which we know of the 
khuddakanukhuddakas; on the other hand Buddhists did not know. that the community had 
supposed any of the intended rules. Hence, what is more simple than to suppose that the 
community had resolved to keep to the established laws 7” * 

That is what the compiler of the Culla will have done, and the same reasoning holds good for the 
: history of Channa and his penance; certainly, it is not bad ;but it is not conclusive, Several other 
explanations may be given, if we wish, and all as good, on the question with which we are now occupied. 

The observation of Minayeft remains entire. Let us take into account the allusionof the M.P. 8. 
to the abrogation of the lesser rales, or the discussion recounted in the Culla or the indication 
furnished by Pac. lxxii., or the three documents all at once; the fact remains that we have to do 
with adstam “bearing the mark of s remote antiquity,” — difficult doubtless to restore to the 
historical context to which it belongs, — but “ rather” irreconcilable with a rigorous constitution 
already fixed by discipline. It gives us pleasure, a somewhat cruel pleasure I confess, to see the 
poor theras seek in their sacred Patimokkha, where Buddha has formally condemned the contemners 
of the lesser laws (Pac. lxxii.), for the minor and very minor laws which this excellent Buddha, 
———— er 


© On the ancient parte of the Kathavatthu, see our remarks on the Third Council, 


© In any caso, they have preserved for us many precious things ; see the AbaAkeyyarutia and the remarks 
Mr. Rhys Davics, Buddhist Suttas, p, 207, also the MchGsudassanarutia (iid, p. 237), I can paren era 
in passing to this question, on which it is easy to be lengthy, but difficult to be demonstrative, 

© According to Milinda (IV., 2, 3, p. 144), by khuddake we must understand some dukictas, by anukhuddaka 
some dubthasttesz, The Vinaya Texts translate: “tho leer and minor precepts.” Phran-tahegs 
Rockhill, R. H. B 1X. 168, i ane ; 

* This text has escaped Kayaps, Ananda, and the Elders, 

“ Dis Tberlieferang des M, P. 8, gab jones Wort fiber die Khuddakanukhuddakan!: Man wnsste andrerecisi 
nichts davon, dasa cine Anfhobung irgend welcher derartigur Satzungen erfcigt eel; was war elatacher, als sich ier 
xu helfes, in dem maa die Gemeinde einen Beschluss fassen liess wie den im Culla § 9, borichteten?” 
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with the most annoying inconsequence, gave them permission to repeal. To adopt one of the six 
interpretations of the Fathers, there is hardly anything but assassination which is forbidden 
to the sona of Qakya! If the Most Happy One were still living, say the six bhikgus of the 
Mahistighikarinaya, he would abolish all the laws!” 

The word of Buddha which authorises the Order to modify the laws fixed by the Omniscient 
is very extraordinary, Has he not, before making this confidences to Ananda, just declared solemnly 
that “the truths and the laws of the Order which I have promulgated and established for you all, 
let them hold the place of Master to you when I shell be no more?" 


We are, in truth, in darkness so ound that it is difficult, not to formulate hypothesis, 
for they present themselves in crowds, bat to attach oneself to one definite hypothesis. The thought 
of Minayeff, and we shall see in examining the history of Vaicdli, that this thought appears very wise 
and judicious, is that the disciplinary rules at the death of the Master were very far [rom being fixed 
as we know them, To be a Buddhist monk it was necessary, first of all, to be an ascetic, a gramana, 
that is, to conform to the general laws of religious life already determined under diveree forma, 
Jaina or brahmanic; it was necessary also to be s “son of Cakya,” by submitting to the particular 
form of religious life that the ever-increasing experience of the Master, then of the community, 
shall deem it well to formulate; by forming part of the Sasijha, presided over by Buddha and 
constituted of friendly brotherhoods. 

Now Buddha himself has recognised the inutility and the harmfulness of penance (tapas); the 
picture which be draws of the “ fruits of the religious life” has nothing terrible in it ; his first official 
word is to announce — he is addressing ascetics, Yogins —a middle course between austerity and 
 Jaxity.” © 

From that a traly seductive solution presents itself and one which we may recommend to the 
conservative school. When Boddha allows the khuddakanukhudakas to be suppressed, he does not 
mean principles proclaimed by himeelf, laws of the “honest ascetic,” who can live and walk with 
great strides, following the Eight-fold Way, towards Nirvana. He is speaking of the minor and very 
minor rules with which heretical disciplinarians encumber themselves and which overwhelm all 
spiritual vigour.” 

The First Council was not what s vain people thinks. The codification of the Scripture did not 
hold the position in it that has been stated by ecclesiastical tradition. Bot, as Minayell remarks, in 
our accounts we must not “confound the statements which do not deserve the same belief. , . . 
the assemblies were instituted quite natarally and were a necessary consequence of a given state of 
things.” ‘These assemblies, partial, as Culla XI, § 11 (absention of Purina) indicates, wera 
organised, perhaps, under the “already” elassion! form of the conferences held during the rainy 
season by all the monks, without exception, belonging to the same centre.” Perhaps they are 
a little more solemn; they sre provoked by difference of opinion among the monks, by accusations 
brought agsinst one or another. The Master is no longer living: it was necessary that some 
authority chould be organised or affirmed to formally contradict Sabhadra, who believed himself 
freed from all rale by the disappearance of Buddha, to attaint Channa, whose sentence” the Master 


a5 : 

@ The disqussion about the lesser rules is there very elaborate. Suzuki, artiole quoted, p. 277. 

«ML P. &. VL 1. It is strange also that Ananda should reveal to the Council the delegation of power tho 
Master made to the community, after the Vinaya has been chanted by Upali, after Ananda himself has chanted tho 
Dbarum. Ta it still time to discuss the alteration of rules when they are already eanonical ? 

et Seo the remarks of Mr, Rhys Davids (Dialogues of the Buddha, p, 208), on the Kansapasibanada, 

@ Seo Rhyds Davida, loc, cit. : “So hard, so very hard, was the struggle that the Arahat, or the man striving 
towards Arabatship, should be always sufficiently clothed, and take regular baths, regular exercise regular food, 
Ha was to avoid not what was necessary to maintain himself in fell bodily vigour and power, but all undue luxury 

@ According to our texts, if there was in the quarters for the rainy searon one monk who did not take part in 
the ssssmbly, it would have no enthority, I believe this disposition ancient, at least in ite origin, for it springs 
from the solidarity which tho Master wished to establish between the scattered elements of his Eazhgba, (See 
p. 3, L &, and the aivaea and the anumatikappa (Vaigali). 

1? M. Kern haa remarked that Buddha always remains a stranger to disciplinary procesdings. See Oldenberg, 
Buddha, Sth edit, p. 398, how tho Saigha ia raised itself to the diguity of “ jewel.” 
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did not have time to pronounce, to reprimand Ananda himself, who is no longer protected by the 
aifection of Buddha against the jeslonsies it has aroused. Now the Master, as Parina will say, if we 
are to believe two respectable traditions, and as the texts sufficiently prove, the Master did not 
always express the same opinion on all the points of discipline, His omniscience allowed him to 
see the exsential part in everything and to accommodate his precepts, like hie doctrine, to the needs 
of each. But be is no longer there to soothe the conflicts (vipdda), and the community, widowed of 
its infallible chief, must have rules. Ananda will recall that the Master condemned disciplinary 
futilities : but not everyone hear or anderstand in the same way this word of freedom. 

“Even in the Vinaya, itseems to me," saya M. Barth, “ that there are several conceptions of 
the devout life, At one time the bhikeu is a solitary wanderer, without fre or resting-place ; two of 
them may not follow the same road™- at another time they wander in numerous troops, ordinarily 
five hundred, in the train of the Master or of an emineat disciple; sometimes they form sedentary 
groups: there are the bhikgua of Kosambi, of Vesali, of Sivatthi [Svisike — Naivisike, M. Vyut, 
§ 270]; they are authorised to possess personal property, absolutely incompatible with a wandsring 
life; the Patimokkha, the oldest nucleus, supposes the life of the convent,” 

Let os be sure that there are many later developments here, especially in the sense of the 
cenobitic life; bat do not let us doubt, either, the primitive diversity of the Buddhist groups. 
Sometimes Buddha rallied to his banner of salvation communities of hermits, sometimes Y ogins 
“solitary as the rhinoceros,” the future “ pratyekabuddhas "® often he rescued from the world sons of 
good families, merchants and women. Thus, when Anands, representative of the “worldly” 
elements, partisan of the broader ways, the man of the Eightfold Way, as Upali is tho man of the 
Vinayas, when Ananda wishes to canse an easy Pritimokga to triumph, then Kicynpa, the man of 
the Dhitdigas™ “ascetic attracted from outside into the community,” tises to answer him, 
“ We must not scandalise the laity; the sons of Cakya most not be leas gramenas than the heretical 
priests; we must suppress nothing of the lesser and minor laws.” 

He made sufficiently great concessiong to Buddha when he clothed his ascetic nudity with the 
triple robe: before becoming the follower of the lion who roars out the way of Nirvina, he assured 
himself that Gotama dots mot condemn all penance, that he does not reprove ascetics who lead 

& hard life, aud ouly then did he consent to moderate his own roaring. But he will not slip further 
than is necessary down the slope of “ laxity,” : , 

If we understand » certain passage of the Milinda sa an apologue, we shal! find there the confirma- 
tion of this manner of regarding the matter. “Why,” asks Milinda, “did the Most Happy suthorise 
the abrogation of the minor rales? And, does he not, by this deed, enter into contradiction with 
himeelf?"—*No," replies Nagasena; “ Bhagavat only authorised the abrogation of the jesser 
rules in order to prove his bhikkhua, Just so «king will counsel his children to abandon. the 
frontier districis, ‘for the kingdom is great and difficult to protect with the forces we have at our 
disposal.’ But at the desth of the king, will the princes abandon the frontier districts which they 
already hold?” “No,” replies Milinda, “kings love to take ; the princes will perhaps conquer new 
territories, two or three times greater than their heritage, but they will not give up an atom of wha; 
they hold." “In the same way, O King,” replies Nigasena, ‘the sons of Buddha, in their love for 
the law, will be able t& keep 250 rules, but they will never abandon one law which has been regularly 
established.” 

Th Bee p. 5, 





agaans dM. 
1. 1. Cf, the note of the Vinoya Thetz, I. p. 118, on the phrase: “ Let not two of you go the sume way.” “This 
cannot be aoderstood aa ® guneral rule, for it ia repeated nowhere whore precepts for wandering Bhikkus are given, 
and,on the contrary . oa +The precept given here is intended to refer only to the earliest period fo the 


18 Bulletin des Religions de W'Inde, 1890-1900, IIT. i, p. 20. 
* We shall return to this problem aftey having examined the legend of Vaicali. 
be lara Manual, p. 75, note € ( Gutta, Mp, I. 8 and-18 ; Therag. 518—f09 ) aod @1, n. 7. (d. Mav. L301); 
+ Fyut, 
"See Kern, Manual, p. 75, note §(Dipae. IV. 3, V. 7; Sam, WN, IT. 158, Div. 61, 3 inyra, 395), Beal, Latma 
p. 256, ap. Korn, Geech. IT. 15, Oullarayga, V, 10, 2. C7. below, our remarks on Devadatta (notes 100 and 104), 
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Like kings, the ascetics are very covetons (uddhatara). It is their suceessive conquests which 
have consecrated the 227 rules of the Pali Pratimokys and the 250 rules of which Nagasena’? speaks, 

I fear that the “ Vengeance” of Minayelf rerries my zeal a little too far, for I am reasoning 
as a believer would do! Bot at least the position of the author of the Ressarches is excellent from 
a strictly negative point of view, and 1 de not at all understand why Prof. Oldenberg refuses to 
follow, — if not quite to the end. for I myself sha!l have to make some reservations,’ at least in 
that which is evident in itself, — the interpretation of Minayeff, os he himself very well sams it 
ap: The episode [of the KAuddakonukhuddekes] transports us toa time when no (Buddhist) 
code of religious discipline could exist; when one could not as yet know what was important or 
not in the rales of the monastic life."t When the Culla, before relating this episode to us, makes the 
assembled saints recite the entire Vinaya, it contradicts itself."" 2 

Does Prof. Oldenberg believe that the Vinaya was chanted at Rijagrha, immediately after 
the death of Buddha? No, it seems; and hence, why not admit that the discussion of the tAuddukae 
takes us to a time when the Vinaya was not canonically codified? Does he believe in the authenticity 
of the words pronounced by Buddha on the LAuddatas snd on Channa, words preserved in the 
M. P. §.1 Yes, doubtless ; —certainly, much more than Minayeff or myself, Why then suppuse 
that the redlactur of the Culla has invented the above disctssions in the bosom of the Sathgha in order 
to follow out the suggestions of the M. P. S. instsad of admitting that the events themselves have 
followed out in the same way the Master's words? The only time that Minayelf believes in the 
tradition, Prof, Oldenberg calls it in question, That is really unfortunate, 


In vain will he tell us that the community was otherwise aware of not having changed anything 

in the rules fixed by the Omniscient; for it is too natural, in fact, that it should be persuaded of 

this, and the decision to abolish nothing, attributed to Kiicyapa, is the only one which could triumph 
officially in the chronicle and in the ecclesiastical formulary, 


It is not without atility that Prof..Oldenberg took op again this question; he has corrected 
several lojpsus of Minayeff ; he has, above all, bronght to it useful material, by expressing his views on 
the progressive elaboration of orthodoxy, by pointing out the points of agreement between the Calla 
and the M, P. 8. and several other references, It seems to us that he has not disturbed Minayelf’s 
ruling thought, Without fearing to betray the latter too seriously, we arrive at the following 
conclusions. 

It seems evident that the account of the Culia, in that which concerns the Council and its 
(properly speaking) scriptural deliberations, is not historic, We pat aside the idea of a solemn 
recitation of the Nikiyns and of the Vinaya, without, however, according any value whatsoever to the 
celebrated argument @ silentio. On the other band, the episodes of Channa, and of Purina, the 
failings of Ananda, the discussion about the kyudratas, bear the mark of » high antiquity; and 


a ee 2 Se A en Sense ee eee Eee 

This sumber recalls the Chinese Pratimokya (Dharmaguptas, 250 articles) or the Tibetan Pritimokes (253 
articles); but see Rockhill, 2. H.R. 1X.p.9. Asoording to M. Kern (Man. p. 752) there are 23) ariicles in 
M. Vyut, of which 106 are quoted ; M, Fyut, § 283, Tt seems to bo that we niust dedact No. 1 of this last list. 

™ Sea below, the remarks on the Second Council. 

Dicer Argumentation kann ich nicht oder dech qur sum geringen Teil folgun."” —Huddh, Studien, p. G21; 
Minayeff,.p. 51 

™ That is too strong. richie Selena eee Ongd cteyel ah aad cea Ane 

“ Or better: in the different conceptions of religious life 

® Keply of Prof, Oldanberg, BuddA, Studien, p, 622, 1. 9, infra. “Denn datin liegt doch uichta ungereimtes, dass 
dine Monchversamml agg saergt fextutelite, was fir Anordmungen der Meister getroffen, und denn erwog, ob man — 
riobt etwa aus elgener Machtvollkommenheit, sondern gestiitzt auf cive onedraockliche dabin gehonde Autorisation 
dea Boddha — von diesen Anordnungen irgend einen Teil aufheben sollte, . . . Ich bin weit qason ontfernt 
diesen ganzen Vorgang meinerseite fir gesohichtlich au batten, . . . ” Sor J, either, but also, I consider jt 
absolutely improbable. 

Ii we take into account the narrative of the episode of Parkna, as the Sarvistivading and the Mahasathghikes 
rive it,aod also thiv detail related in the Dulva, that Ananda bad for disciple a ocartain Vyjiputra (Rockhill, 
Life, p, 155) we shall be led io establish a close relationship between the events of Rajagrha, the quarrel about the 
leaner precepts, apd the Vajji-puttakas whom the Council of Vaigali will bring forward, great ‘overreachers’ in 
amall matiors of discipline, 
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without fear of being too credulous we may admit as possible, indeed probable, not only that, after 
the disappearance of Buddha assemblies did take place in which the ecclesiastical power was affirmed 
by the settling of questions of discipline, — of that we consider ourselves almost certain — but also 
that the cause of the existence of these assemblies was the discussion of our ‘‘ episodes.” 

But the misfortune is that in researches of this kind “to give or to withhold are worth 
nothing.” If we admit the deliberations and the disciplinary discussions, can we gracefully deny 
the possibility of deliberations and decisions dogtrinal or scriptural? Why not accord some belief 
to the tradition, though it may be late and tendencious? It is impossible for the Biitras and the 
Nikayas to have made themselves, that is, thai, like Minerva, having come out of the head of the 
Omniseiont, they should have preserved and grouped themselves spontaneously, The agreement 
between the different sects — here, a little too soon, we touch upon a subject which it will be 
necessary to examine in detail — supposes the collective activity whose existence Minayeff has 
affirmed in the discussion of the points of discipline, 

We believe that the account of the First Council baa a historic value from a double point of view’: 
ag containing an aucient nucleus of authentic tradition, is, “ discussions on points of discipline,” 
which are nut necessarily anterior to all canonical codification ; and as resuming under the symbolical 
aspect of a regular Council, of » complete recitation, the work of compilation and arrangement which 
must have occupied the first centaries, work of which the assembly at Rajagrha constituted the germ 
and which tradition places at Rajagrha, at Patsliputra and in Oeylon (Vattagamani). 

The scriptural qnestion easily joins on to the question of discipline. Not only because tha 
problems of discipline suppose laws or texts of Vinay ; but also because the question will arise if 
ascertain mouk or a certain group sbould be admitted, or should remain in the communion of the 
Sathghe, It will be necessary to. know if this monk or this group is not heretical, if it recognises 
sich and such a doctrine, if it believes in the karman or if it does not, and the community 
will be more exacting than was ¢ Saint, who, at will, transformed tirthikas into Arhats and 
Jatilas, into bhikkhus,*! They have “sacred words” (enbhasitos ityuktakas), authentic histories 
(itivrttakas) ; eoon they will class them ia aikayes (a@gamae) and the question of books will be most 
important: “any one is Mahayinist,” says I-tsing, “ when he reads the Mabiyanasé " They 
conld not bat fecl the necessity for drawing up the canon of the spproved Siitras in order 
to distinguish the true word of Beddhs (7) among the apocrypha which abounded : for it was an 
amosement to pour forth in the classical form, no matter what idea, disciplinary, legendary, 
or dogmatic, tis much more easy to make a good Sitra than a bad Upanigad, And we most 
consider this detail, that the questioning of Ananda bears only on the place and the interrogator of 
the Sitra, and that it dove act allow, as does the interrogation of Upali on the Vinaya, precise 
details of the contents of the work. 

Thus we are led to adopt » moth more conservative manner of thinking than the one Minayeff 
seems to have patronised, and this by the simple fact that with him we distinguish in the Culla 
between the elements which are suthentic or nearly 0, those which represent the Sathgha as 
constitated as a “ tribunal,” elements certainly anterior to the date which give to the Council “ the 
aspect of a conclate, moet together with a theological and literary zim"; the latter not being 
nevertheless, exempt from all value, at least symbotica!, and not baving necessarily been invented, 
as Minayelf believes, to establish ageinst the Mahiyiniste the authority of the canon of the Hinasyiina, 
— or, oa Prof. Oldenberg thinks, according to the events of the Second Council. 

Ido not know that the MabSyinists have ever contested as a whole the authenticity of the 
Suttantes : their polemic is quite different ; and the Second Council is » stranger, according to thé 
tradition, to all questions of Scriptures, 

( Te d continued.) 
® We deviate from Minayeff. See our remarks on the Second Council. 
Mf Vagga, VI. 31, is remarkable for the contempt Buddha which affects for questions of doctrina, This 
contempt goos even #0 far as to become impertinence, “Do you teach.” they ask him, " asnibilation (wecheda) 
[that is to say, the doctrine of non-survival] ?""—"*I teach," the Master replies, “ theannihilation of desire . .” 
The same contempt for specalation, M. P. 8. V. 61 foll., ap. Kern, I. 225-6. 
@ Seo, however, pote 53. 
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. ASOKRA NOTES. 
BY VINCENT A, SMITH AND F. W. THOMAS, 
(Continued from Vol, XXXIV, p. 251.) 
No, IX,—The Third Bock Edict. 


Wues recently visiting the India Office Library, I had the advantage of discussing with 
Mr. F. W. Thomas the interpretation of the Third Rock Edict of Abéka, which gives 
instructions for the official promulgation of the Law of Piety during the preseribed quinquennial 
tours, ‘The discussion turned chiefly on the concluding sentence, which is rendered by Biihler 
( Ep. Ind., TI, 467) by the worda:— ‘Moreover, the teachers and ascetics of all schools will 
inculcate what ie befitting at divine service, both according to the letter and according to the spirit.’ 


In my book, Asoka, p. 117, the passage was translated, with reference to M, Senart's 
commentary: — ‘The clergy will thos instruct the lieges in detail, both according to the letter and 
the spirit." Neither of these versions is quite satisfactory, and it seems to be worth while 
to reexamine the text, and consider the possibility of an improved translation, Bibler's 
rendering is based on the Shibbizgarhl text, but that document has some lacunm, and it will 
be convenient to set forth as the basia of discussion Buhler’s transliteration of the Girnir text of 
the whole edict, which is perfect, as follows: — 

Devdnah priyo Piyedast riijd erah dha[:] didda- 
savdsdbhisitena maya tdmh dilapitahi[:1] serrata 
rijite mama yutd cha rdjdke cha prideetke cha 
potchasn pabcharu cisesn anusan-[2] 

yénah nipitu etdyera athipa imdya 
dhathmdausastiya yathd and-[3] ga pi kemméya[:] 
adithu métart cha pitari cha aueriad mitdsametutané- 
tina bdmAana-[4] tamandnah effdiy 

ddnarh pradndnath sidhu andrawbho 

aparyayatd apabhdddatd eddhu[.5] Paried pi 
yute diapaywalt ganandymh Aetuto cha 

tyniianate chal.6] 

Bibler's English translation of the Dhauli and Jaugada texts in Arch. 5.5. I., Vol. I, p. 123, 
is substantially identical with hia rendering of the ShahbAzgarht toxt. 


In the early part of the edict, Bibler, working on the Shihbixgarht text (sava.[5] vijite yuta 
rajuko pradetik[e]), translates ‘everywhere in my empire both my loyal Hajakas and vassals," 
taking yuta as an adjective qualifying Rajuko. In the Orissan texts the corresponding words 
are: — 

Dhauli —. . (ta wi)jitast me yut(d) laf fluke [cha] . . . the; 
Jangada — cha pa(de)sike cha, 
‘The perfect Girnir text reads, sarrata vijite mama yutd cha rdjike cha prddesike cha. 


The insertion of the word cha, ‘and,’ thrice in the Girnir text seems to make Btibler’s 
rendering of yuta untenable, Thot word, (as pointed ont in Asoka, p. 116, note 4,) clearly must 
be taken asa dubstantive, M. Senart, long ago, in accordance with the Girnir text, had tranalated 
‘partout dans mon empire les fidiles, le.rijuka et lo gouverneut du district." Using modern 
Anglo-Indian terms, I followed the French scholar and translated, ‘everywhere in my dominions the 
lieges, and the Commissioners, and the District officers.’ This version, I think, might stand ; but 
Mr. Thomas’ rendering of yufd as equivalent to dyuktd, meaning ‘ (minor) officials, ' is preferable. 
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The next question of interpretation concerns the word anussihyana, whivh Senart 
had no hesitation in translating as ‘rendez-vous, assemblée.’ Anusaiydna, according to him ( Inser. 
de Piyadasi, Vol. I, p, 80), ‘marquerait bien, par sa constitution étymologique, un vaste rendez-vous, 
une réunion publique, tenue days certains lieux désignés.' 

But Professor Kern seems to be right in translating ‘tour of inspection.’ The word 
anusamyina, a8 Mr. Thomas observes, occurs in both Brahmanical and Buddhist Sanckrit, 
Saiydna, means ‘a tour,’ and the force of anu is to express the notion of ‘to one place after 
another.’ 


The main difficulty lies in the last sentence, which is given as /ollowsa in the 
_rarious texts: — 


Girnir — Parisd pi yute ditapayisati ganandyath hetuto cha ryahianato cha: 
Shihbizgarhi — Pari[ pi] [read Partsha pi) yulalni ga)nanani anapedapiti hetufo cha 
, vananalo cha: 
Kilsi — Palied-pi-cha yutd[nt] gananast anapayizaati heturatd-chd viyarijanat[e] chal.] 
; ies 8 cha yulané gagunesi [ana]payiiati Aelu[te] cha viya.[11] nate 
chal.] 


Dhauli — Palisd@ pi hal . mafs]i (gu) [td](m)i dnapayi(sati) . tut(e) cha eiyash(ja) 
oie fe 


Jaugada—.. eee es eee se [19] Aature cha viymiljanate cha[.13] 
The variations, it will be observed, are merely dialectical; the words are the same in the texts. 


The Girnir form, being perfect, is the best to translate. Mr, Thomas suggests an entirely 
yovel rendering, which makes the sentence refer to the audit of monastic expenses. 
1 leave to him the task of explaining and justifying his interpretation of boththe concluding sentence 
* nd the entire edict ; and incidentally, of throwing uew light. upon the difficult. texts of the Minor 
Rock Edicts, 

Viscast A. Sarre. 


Tue proposed interpretation to which Mr. Vincent Smith kindly refers is not very pretentious, 
bat it may be submitted for consideration. 


I think it may be taken that the words apavysyaté and apabhimdata near the end of the 
inscription correspond to a Sanskrit alparyaystd, * moderation in expenditure,’ and alpabhitmdatd, 
* moderation in possessions (sach as furniture )," So far as alpa is concerned, this was the view of 
Burnonf, But M,; Senart, who, in his edition of the Edicts (pp, 62-3), haa recorded Burnonf's 
opinion a tenable, prefers to find here, a in epaphala (Edict 1X) and apaparisava ( Edict X), the 
privative age of the preposition apa. Biihler, in his translation (Hptgraphia Indica, LI, pp: 447 9¢-), 
aiherer in all the cases to this view, except that in the Girnir text he prints appaparisrave. 
In spite of the authority of M, Senart and the late Prof, Buhler I venture to adopt the other 
opinion, — for the following reasons, Jn the first place, analogous compounds with apa, are in 
Sanskrit and Pali less common than those with alra, Secondly, in Edict IX alpaphala forms 
o rather better antithesis than does apaphala, to the adjacent mahdphala. Thirdly, one word in 
the Edicts, where the interpreters have generally recognised the preposition, certainly oontains 
alpa: this is ap@bddhatd in the Bhibra inacription. That this word corresponds to the 
alpdbdhatd ‘of the Buddhist Sanskrit (Mehdrastu, I, 254, 16; Divydeaddna 19, 15; 156,'13) 
and appdbddho of the Pili, no wwe will be found to deny, 


If, accordingly, we understand Aidke to be inculeating economy, there can be no justification 
for ascribing to the ganandyath, which follows, any but its proper arithmetical sgnae. 
Ip Pali and Eanskrit alike gonand is ‘reckoning,’ ‘calculation’; ganate is ‘accountant’ or 
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‘astrologer.’ We find ganonapati in the sense of * finance minister,’ a meaning which may perhaps 
also be assigned also to the genaka in the Buddhist Sanskrit compound gasakemahdmdira 
( Mehdvasiu, Il, p. 44, lL. 45), 

Concerning yuta, Mr. Vincent Smith has written above. The Sanskrit yukta, to which it 
corresponds, has the two meanings of (1) ‘suitable,’ (2) ‘earnest.’ * Earnest men” might suit our 
present passage. But I feel rather confident that the word, like the Sanskrit dyukta, denotes 
‘officials,’ especially snbordinate officiala, ench as police officers and the like. Coupled earlier 
in the inscription with rdjdkas and prddesikas, with whom they make quinguennial rounds, they are 
likely to be something more than ‘ the faithful" or ‘+he laity,’ 

We have then the following sense: —‘Let the Parishads aleo (i, ¢., as M. Senart has 
explained, ‘the [local] sanghas’) appoint officials for reckoning.’ What cre they to reckon ? 
Plainly the expenditure and stores referred to in the alparyayut? and alpabhdmdata of the previous 
sentence. This seems to imply a suitable meaning for the often-discussed hetuto cha 
vyatjapata. 

The officials in question’ should in their andit take account both of the odjects (Aetuto) and of 
actual documents or figures ( vyaijanato) of the expenditure (ryayr) and supplies (bhduida) 
required by the eaiighas, An alternative, however, may be mentioned. Since the most proper 
sense of Aefu lies in the domain be abstract reasoning, where it denotes ‘ reason’ or ‘ middle term,’ 
( heturidyd, ‘science of reasons’ = ‘ logic’), while ryaijane has been shown (see M. Senart’s 
observations, p. 85, and M. Lévi's article in the Journal Asfatique for 1896 (VII, pp, 460 aqq.), to 
refer often to the actual wording of texte, we might be tempted to render the words here by with 
regard to the dictates of ‘ reason and the prescriptions of actual texts.’ 


Vyafijana occurs a second time in the Edicts of Abéksa, namely, in the Sahasrim- 
Bairdt-Hopnath-Siddaipur inscription. It is therefore pardonable if I now, following 
M, Lévi, proceed to consider that text in connection with tho preceding. 

It is unnocessary to remind the reader that the record is the famous one containing the 
word vyuths, vivuths, which bas been by M. Senart explained as referring to missions, by 
M. Lévi as denoting the courier conveying the edict, and by Biller and other scholars as 
a synonym for Iuddha!? The much-discussed number inoluded in the text is by 
M, Senurt regarded as the namber of the missions despatched under the orders of .A4oka, by 
M. Lévi as the approximate number of akskeras in the edict, by Bibler and other scholars as 
the number of yeara elapsed since either Buddha's niredaa or his adhinishkramana. 

In propounding yet a fourth interpretation of the pngsage and the figares, which, in its 
general lines, agrees with those of M, Senart and M. Levi, I shall be content, as Mr. Vincent 
Smith has een the text, to call attention to the words which seem to bear upon my 
conclusions. 

(1) Sshasrdm: #2 etdye ajhdye tyna sifedne, 

Ripnlith: etiya athdya cha sdrane kate, (Ind, Ant., XXIT, $02) 
Siddipur (Brahmagiri): e¢[f]dyafhaya iyo sévane sfvdpite (in another version 
sdvite). (Ep. Iad., IIT, 138,) 

What is s sivane and by whom was it kate (‘mando’), sivApite, or sfivite 

(‘proclaimed’)? The word #fease denotes ‘s making known by hearing,’ and in the present 
this sense is enforced by the nore af the verb sifedpite or sdvite. Bat, of course, we 

may find in it the weakened tense of éruti, ‘an authoritative saying,’ and so acquiesce in 

® supposition that Adika is citing some word of Buddha or eveli a proverb, 

~_h Pee the Fihdrarrdmins of later times? 


* For a summary of previous views concerning this number 2°5 sod tho words virutha, ete., in thie Edict we 
may refer to the article by Dr. J. F. Floot in tho J, BR, A. 8, for 19M, pp. 1 agg. 
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But, according to one text, the sérane is kafe, ‘ made,’ and this seems toimply rather a newly 
composed, than an ancient, precept. The actual tenor of the precept confirms this theory- 
After celebrating the important resalis of exertion on the part of amall persons no less than 
of great, resalts which be has himself experienced, he goes on to say, ‘ This sfvane (f. ¢.» 
proclamation) has been made, namely, “ Let small and great exert themselves." The lesson, 
therefore, which he would inculcate is a new one, an outcome of a recent personal experience. 


This being so, the author of the precept, the subject of the verbs kafe, sdvdpite, or sivite, 
is Atéka himself, 

(2) Sahasrim: tyowi [cha snpane] vivwfbena. 

Ripnith : ryuthend advane date. 
Siddipur (Brahmagiri): iy cha adran[e] sée(d)p[i]}te vytithena, 

From this passage it appears that the person who composed, or cansed to be communicated, 
the sentiment in question was the rivutha, ryutha, or ryithe. What part of speech is this 
word? Probably all scholars agree that it is a participle corresponding to the Sanskrit 
vyushifa and meaning ‘gone abroad.’ To take it in this passage as a participle agreeing with 
may@ understood will be in entire harmony with syntax ; and this I propose to do. The 
proclamation was made and published by Abéka upon his travels, What travels? 

(3) Sabasriim: dure sapasindldti satd viouthdlt 256. 

Riipnith: 256 satavirded ta. 
Siddipur (Brahmagiri) : vyiithena 256. 

The vivuthd of Sahasrim corresponds to viedsd of Ripnith, It is therefore here a nouns 
bot in that there is nothing sorprising. A Sanskrit neuter ryushitint would similarly 
correapond to rivdadh ; and that a different sense i# to be found in the present context (3) 
from what was found in (2) is proved by the fact that the Ripnath text has a distinction of 
words, here cirdad, there ryufhena. 


In this connection we ought to advert to the phrase riruthe vase, ‘ the year having been 
passed,’ which occura in the Khandagiri inscription. fn Sanskrit cywh{d rdtri meaning 
*the night has dawned (into day)’ contains the root ras ‘to shine’: bot when we say 
pywshitah idicatth eamdh or tdm vyushito rdtrim, and perhaps sometimes when we say ed vyush{d 
récri2 we are using the root ras, ‘to dwell’ (see B. and R.), Hence there is no inconsistency 
in taking rivutha ss = ‘on one’s travels’ in the passage under discussion, while in the 
Khandagiri inscription it bears the passive sense of ‘having been passed.” 

Now the vivdsas or ‘changes of abode’ are 256 in nomber. What point is there in that? 

(4) Ripnath : afind cha vaysjanena yivataka fu paka ahdle savara vivasefard yw 
(ti ryuthend sivane kate). : 

The now inscription from Sirnith ( Epigraphia Tudica, VILI, pp. 166 2g9., Dr. Vogel's 
article, with which, during the correction of the proof uf this note, l have been enabled to 
consult M. Senart’s paper, Comptes Rendus des Seances de l' Académie, 1907, pp. lagg., and 
that of Mr. Venis, Jowrnal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, III, pp. 1 s9q.) 
definitely proves that the reading here should be ‘ydratakam tuphaham hare sapate vivaselariya 
and that the meaning of the whole phrase is ‘with this document (or in accordance with this 
‘ signification '= ‘command’ ) you must everywhere go abroad #o far as your district extends,’ 
where I understand Ghira, not with Professor Kern (ss¢ Dr. Vogel's article) as a new word = 
ddkara, but as an equivalent of bloga = (1) ‘food,’ (2) ‘source of revenue,’ and with Dr. Vogel 
and M. Serart (p. 10) 1 regard eivasey os bnving a non-causal sense. 

® Whitney, in his list of roots, gives both ushifa and whta to each of the two roots, The expression ririee 


vicdsayah, however, contains, as Professor Kielhoru bas shown (7. B.A. 8, 1004, pp. St-5) the root cas,’ * to 
thine.’ 
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The fact that in this passage Aéika brings his own journeyings abroad (ryuflenz) into so 
close connection: with those whieh he enjoins upon his eabordinates, is a reason for believing 
them to have been of a similar nature: and we are accordingly inclined to the supposition that 
Adika's rirdeas or ‘goings abroad’ (opposed to deasa) were of a missionary or propagandist 
character. 

(5) Siddapur (Brahmagiri): ekawt savachharumh sdtirede tu kho sa[sh]vachhar[a}ii yori 
mayd saighe wpayite 6fdhak cha me pakavste. 

The other texta sre not quoted, being all more or less fragmentary. But this is a matter 
of no moment, the interpretation being, except in one point, a matter of general agreement. 
After being for a period an ineffective layman (upfsaka), ASdka had rather more than o year 
before the issue of this edict joined the sayha and exerted himaelf greatly and with remarkable 
effect, The only difference of opinion concerns the word savacharam which Bihler 
wonld take in the sense of ‘a period of six years,’ shadvatsaram. This interpretation ix based 
upon the fact that the Riipnith version has chhavachhare, while at Sahasrim he reads sadvachhale 
in place of sanvchhale, It seems a atrong objection to this interpretation that in the provions 
line the Sahasrim has sarachala in the sense of ‘year,’ and, farther, ‘year’ is not a very carly 
meaning of eateara, The Siddipur text replaces the former samvatsara by varaka : bat this 
difference seems to me due merely to the fact that in speaking of the single year of his activity 
Aika changes the expression to one (samvateara) which denotes a calendar year, intending 
to emphasize the fact that he has been one whole year at work. The reading sariihchale is 
indistinguishable from aadeachale ; probably it is for savwichale. Chavachare may be due to the 
influence of the neighbouring cAa's. Accordingly, 1 follow most recent scholars (but see 
Mr. Vincent Smith's Asdka, pp. 139-40) in taking sarachera to dencte ‘a year.’ 


Now if Astka, having joined the Sathgha, adop.ed o course of activity in the form of 
constant travel and. changed his residence about once every day, 256 would be a probable 
number of changes — for the rainy season would be excluded.* 


Rogarding sati im sata vivuth’ and 256 satavivasd, | am inclined, in spite of the 
tentology in the latter case, to adhere to the view that we have here the equivalent of sata. 
‘sa hondred.’ But certainly there would be no objection to recognizing in it the Sanskrit satire 
‘ Verpflegungshans,’ ‘Hospiz’ (B. and R.),in which case sattraviedea would mean ‘ moving 
from stage to stage.’ 

(6) In accordance with the above interpretations we should again have a choice between 
two alternatives ag regards ryaijens. For the find vayqjanend of the Ripnith text may mean 
either ‘with tho text of my instruction" or rather more abstractly ‘according to this 
siguification ' (or command). 

I can only lay these suggestions before the scholars interested in the matter.® 


F, W. Tomas. 
| : 

* The difference between raraha and sacivatsara corresponds to that between frot aud ¢ravror, It may be 
obserred that only in this edict doce Addka employ the word sawateara, 

é (395 days — 119 = 246; — 109 = 953; 1200r 121 days =4 months. ‘For the Buddhists of India us for the 
other people of that country the rainy season began on the 16th of the month Ashidbe (the fourth of thair year) and 
coutinued forfour months. This was chiefly for religious purposes, but to the non-Bo Idhiste of India three months 
of this period formed also their summer,’ Bat ‘ the full period of Retreat was three months, and Buddhe 
ordained that this period might be counted either from the middle of the fourth or the middle of tho fifth month’ 
(Watters, On Yuan Chicang, 1,145), —¥. A. 8.) 

¢ [Foture editors of the Siddipura inseriptions should taka note of the very clear facsimiles published by 
PR eae om Bpigraphia Carnatica, Vol, XI, Bangalore, 1903, p. 182, No, 14; p. 164, No, 21; p. 167, 
No, 4. — ¥. A. 5.) 
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. In order to make quite clear what the effect is of the suggested interpretation of 
Edict III, wo append a free version of that document, as understood by us : — ma 

‘Thus saith His Majesty King Priyadardin : — 

In the thirteenth year of my reign I issued this command; — Everywhere in my 
dominions the [subordinate] officials and the Commissioners, and the District officers, every 
five years must go out on circuit, as well for their other duties, as for this special purpose, 
namely, to proclaim the Law of Piety, to wit, “A good thing is the hearkening to father 
and mother; a good thing is liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans and 


# 


ascetics; a good thing it is to spare living creatures’; a 


store little." 


good thing it is to spend little and 


Let the Fraternities also appoint officials for the reckoning, with regard to both the objects 


and the accoonts.’ 


F. W. T. 
¥. A. 8. 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


Inpiaw Hretoaroan Sent, Vou. I. Early History 
of the Solankis, Part I, By Gavewsnixsxan: Hrma- 
cuanp Qyna, Ajmer: 1907, Vaidik Yantralaya. 
Ta, 2. ; 

Ma. Gavrtisnankan O7na has long been well 
known to students of Indian history and 
epigraphy, and many an important inscription 
has, during the last years, been made available 
through his disinterested zeal. The work now 
under review gives, in a connected form, o 
summary of the results of his studies of the 
history of the Chalukyas., He firat deala with the 
western branch of the dynasty, down to ita 
overthrow by the Rashtrakiitas, and farther, 
from the re-establishment of their kingdom 
under down to its termination under 
Simiivara 1V. Then he turns to the Eastern 
Chalnkyas of Véngi, from Kubja-Vishou- 
vurdhana and down to Rajimdra Ch6la II, 
and to the branches of the dynasty established in 
Pitthdpura, Srikirmam, and Visikhapattana. 


The work has been numbered Part I, Vol. I, | 
of «a Series, and it is much to be hoped that ic 


will be continued. It is a very careful ond 
critical summary of the results obtainabl. from 
epigraphical and literary sources, It will be 
especially important to such Indian scholars as 


cannot make nse of Dr, Fleet's and Dr. Bhan-| 


darkar's etudies on the same subject. And also 
to others it will be very useful, becnose it how 


been published so recently and has, consequently, 
1 The word dlambhe ina good technical (enphemistic) expression im the Frahmanas for the laying 





benefited from snch new materials as have been 
brought to light after the appearance of the 
Bombay Garetteer: ! 

The piecing together of the various documenta 
from which the history of India ia gradually 


| being built up, ia still going on, and so it ia onl 
| tobe expected that someof Mr. Ojhna’s statements 


will, in foture, have to be modified. I do not 


| shink that it is possible to state with certainty that 


the famous Ajanta picture actnally represents the 
reception of the embassy sent by Khusrau to 
Polek@sin 11, and there may be some few instances 
elsewhere, where judgment ehould be deferred. 
Thus the statement that the Vakkalérf plate of 
Kirttivarman IT gives Saka 679 as the eleventh 
year of his reign is not quite certsin, the number 
‘nine " of the date not being legible in the plate, 
Another plate of the same king, which will soon 
be published in the Epigraphia Indica, distinctly 
gives Saka 672 as the ninth year of his -eign, I 
do not mention this in order to find fault with 
Mr. Ojha’s ‘book. The fet only shows how 
our knowledge of Indian history is incessantly 
proceeding, and it demonstrates how Mr Ojha's 
treatise must necessarily add much to the inform- 
ation brought together by his predecessors, 
And it is impossible not to admire the patient 
work and the sane criticism to which every page 
of his book beara tescimony. 


Stex Eoxow, 





ibe nuimal for smccifios, and no doubt andlambsa in the tert i» the peyative of this and not of the ordinary 
drombia.— F. W. T, (Bot, as friend points unt, the Girafir tert given abore has andrabbhs, and it is difficalt 
to suppose thatr has been changed into |, althourh the converse process ls common, Considering the relations 
between r and | in Indian dialects [see ¢. y., Wackernagel's Grammar, I, p. 215) thia objection does not scam to me 
important, I may retertothe words Srambhana and andrambhapa in Bobtlingk and Keth and to the roots 
robh + Gand labA + 4 in Grastman's . drombha, which means * beginning,’ etz,, is originally ' sething 
bands (toa work)’ (F. W.T.).—¥. A. 8.], 
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THE SCYTHIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY, 
BY &. D. BANEBJI. 


T the time of the departure of Alexander the Great from India in 826 B.C. his Indian 
A dominions were divided into three satrapica — 


(1) Paropanisadai, to tho west of the Indus. Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, was the governor 
of this province ; 

(2) The second satrapy, the Panjab, inclading the kingdom of Taxila and those of Porus and 
Sophytes, together with the territories of the Oxydrake and the Malloi, was placed under the military 
governorship of Philip, son of Machetas, while tho civil administration was left in the hands of the 
native sovereigns * 

(3) Sindh, inclading the kingdoms of Musikanus, Oxykanos, Sambus, and Maris of Patalene, 
formed the third satrapy and was entrusted to Peithon, the son of Agencr.! 


Philip, the satrap of the Panjab, was killed in a mutiny shortly before the death of Alexander 
and was sucreeded by Eudamos. This officer, who had no adequate forces at his command, managed 
ta remain in India up to B.C. 317, when he departed to help Eumenes against Antigonoa, 


At the time of the second partition of the Macedonian empire in B, C. 321, effective control of 
the Indian princes waa impossible, and Peithon, the satrap of Sindh, was obliged to retire to the west 
of the Indus. The Indian provinces to the east of the Indus were consequently ignored at -that 
partition, These arrangements prove that, within two years of Alexander's death, the Greek power 
to the east of the Indus had been extinguished, with the slight exception of s small territory, 
wherever it might have been, which Endamos managed to bold for some four years longer.? 


Later on, when Seleukos Nikator tried to recover the lost provinces in B.C. 305, he found 
Candragupta Maurya too strong for him. He msde a humiliating treaty, formally abandoning Greek 
claims to the provinces east of the Indus, and ceding Kabul, Qandahar, and Hirst to the rictor. 
Candragupta, Bindusira, and Aégoke kept all intruders outside their dominions, After the death of 
Afoka in eirea B,C. 230, the decline of the Maurya power began, and from the beginning of the 
second century B, C, up to the year 318 A. D, no date of Indinn History ean be fixed with absoluie 
certainty. During this period various foreign nations are known from the Poragas and othor soorces 
to have invaded India and subjugated portions of the country, Among these foreign nations are the 
Bactrinn Greeks, Parthians, and various hordes of Scythions, such as the So and the Yue-chi, The 
only available data for the construction of the history of this period are — 

(1) Coins which are found in great abundance in Afghanistan and Northern India. 
(2) Inscriptions ; these are written in two scripts, Brihmj and Kharogthi, 
(3) Mentions of Indian and Central Asian affairs in foreign annals, 


The empire of Seleakos Nikator extended from the Mediterranean to the borders of the 
Maurya empire, and in this he was succeeded by his son, Antiokos Soter, and his grandson, Antiokos 
Theos. During the reign of the last named prince two of their eastornmost provinces were lost to 
the Seloukidm, wr., Bactria and Parthia, Bactria becama an independent kingdom under Diodotos, 
the former satrap, Diodotos was eucceeded by his son, Diodotos, surnamed Soter, who was ousted by 
Enthydemos, Evuthydemos was succeeded by his son, Demetrios. About this period the second 
invasion of India by the Greeks took place. Antiokos the Great, the grandson of Antiokos Soter, 
invaded India in B.C. 206, He did not succeed in penetrating into India proper, but seems to bave 
1 Cunningham's Numismatic Chrowicle, 1968, p. 05. 9. Smith's Boriy History of India, p. 109. 
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defeated a border chief, named Sophagasenos or Subhigasena, and levied a contribution of elephants 

rou him, It was under Demetrios that permanent conquests seem to have been made in India; 
becanse Kharogthi legends appear for the first time on Greek coins during the reign of Demetrios. 
There is, also, a coin of Demetrios which seems to be the result of a compromise between the Greek 
and Indian methods of coinage, The regular type of the Greek system is retained, but the coin is of 
the square Indian form.” ‘ 


When Demetrios was sbsent in India, Eukratidas, one of his officers whom he most probably left 
in charge of Bactria, usurped his throne, and all attempts on the part of Demetrios to recover the 
province were of noavail. At this time, slong with the coins of Demetrios, occur those of several 
other Greek princes, such as Antimakos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, etc. Eukratidas seems to have 
reigued in Bactria up to 160 B.C. He also conducted several expeditions against Demetrios and 
seems to bare subjugated him in the end. Eukratidas was murdered by one of his sons on retarn 
from one of his Indian expeditions. During the Ister years of Eukratidas, civil strife seems to have 
been rife in his dominions in which a rival prince, named Plato, seems to have played « prominent 
part. On one of the coins of Plato, occurs the date 147 of the Seleukidan era, equivalent to B. C. 
165. Eukratidas was succeeded by Heliokles in Bactria, who seems to have been the last Greek 
ruler of that country, 


In or about the year 165 B. C., occurred one of the most important events in the history of 
Asia. At this time, war broke ont between two nomad hordes living on the borders of the 
Chinese Ewpire, the Yue-chi and the Hiang-No, in which the former were completely defeated and 
ousted from their territories. The Yue-chi then marched westward with their flocks and herds in 
search of new lands and pastures, On their way they fell in with another nomad horde, the Wu-sun. 
In the fight which ensued, the Wu-sun were worsted and their chief, Nan-teou-mi, was killed, After 
this, the Yue-chi, still marching westward, attacked the Se or Sok, who abandoned their territories 
to the Yue-chi and migrated into Ki-pin to the south, But in the meantime Kwen-mo, son of the 
deceased Wa-sun Chief, had grown up under the protection of the Hiung-Ny and attacked the 
Yue-chi to avenge his father's desth. He succeeded in driving the Yue-chi out of their newly- 
acquired lands into Ta-hia or Bactria, The Chinese historians derived their knowledge of the 
migration of the Yue-.chi chiefly from the reports of Chang-Kien, who visited the Yue-chi in or about 
B. C. 125, 


The next mention of the Yue-chi is in Pan-ku’s history of the first Han dynasty. Pan-ku 
states that the Yue-chi were no longer nomads and that the Yue-chi kingdom had become divided into 
five principalities, riz,—(1) The Hieou-mi ; (2) Chouang-mo ; (3) Kouei-chouang ; (4) Hi-thun,; and 
(5) Kao-fu. To this the history of thesecond Han dynasty adds that about » hundred years Ister, the 
Kouei-chooang prinee, Kieou-tsieon-kio, attacked and subjugated the other four principalities and 
made himself master of a kingdom which was called Koeichoang. This prince invaded Parthia and 
took possession of Kabul. Kiu-tsiu-kio died at the age of eighty, and his son, Yen-kao-chin, ascended 
the throne, He conqueted Tien-tchou (India) and there set up generals who governed in the name of 
the Yue-chi.* Thus it appears, that a few years after the defeat of the Yue-chi by the Hiung-Na in 
165 B. C,, Ta-hia or Bactria was over-run by them, while the Se or Sok poured into Afgbanistan and 
the Panjab, From this period onward, the scanty notices of the classical historians, which were of 
some use to Cunningham and other scholars in their attempt to re-construct the history of the 
Eastern Greeks, become scantier stil] and then ceased altogether, 





+ EB. J. Bapson’s Indian Coins, p. 5. 


* The above account is taken from Mr. V. A. Smith's admirable summary of the notices of the Chinese 
historians in his ‘‘ Kusban period of Indian History,” J. R. 4. &, 1908, 
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Numerous coins of this period (B, C. 165 to 318 A, D.) are available and are our chief sources 
of information about its history. These coins inform us of the existence of a large number of 


princes of three other foreign lines are known to us chiefly through their coins, These are : — 

(1) The Se or Sok, such as Manes, Vonones, Azes, Azilises, and the satraps Liaka, Pati 
Rajivula, Sodasa, Kharahostes, Jibunia, etc, nee 

(2) The Parthians, such as, Gondophernes, Abdagases, Arsakes, Pakores, and Sanabares, 

(8) The Kughiin family: Kozoulo Kadphises, Vima Kadphises, Kanigka, Huvigka, and 
Vasudeva. 

There are several inscriptions of the Se or Sok both in Brihmi and Kharogthi, but onl 
° > > 4 ’ Vy one 
inscription of the Parthian dynasty has been discovered up to whereas the inscriptions 
Kughin family are fairly numerous. sb * oe . 


The notices of the Chinese historians are confined chiefly to the fortunes of the Yue-chi. 


Among these princes, the name of Kanigka stands pre-eminent as the patron of Buddhism and 
a conqueror, Among the inscriptions of this period many sre dated and the large majority 
of the dated inscriptions belong to the Kushin dynasty, One of the chief difficulties in the con- 
struction of a chronology of this period lies in the fact that the inscriptions do not refer themselves to 
any particular era. The inscriptions of the Kushin period are dated in years from 3 to 99 of an 
unknown era, The single Parthian inscription is dated in the year 103 and two of the Sok 
inscriptions are dated, 

Various theories have been put forward by various scholars about the interpretation of these 
dates and the chronology of this period. They are eleven in number and carry the initial year of the 
era in which the Kughin inscriptions are dated over « period of more than 825 years, ranging from 
B. C. 57 to A. D. 278. These theories may be classified as follows : — 

I, — Theories which maintain that the dates in the Kushin inscriptions should be referred to an 
era of which the hundreds are omitted : — 

(a) The theory pat forth by Mr. V. A. Smith that the Kughin inscriptions are dated in the 
Laukika ora with thirty-two hundreds omitted. 

(4) Mr. Devadatta R, Bhindirkar’s theory that the Kushin inscriptions are dated in the 
Saka era with two hundred omitted. 

(c) General Cunningham's second theory that the Kushin inscriptions are dated according to 
the Seleakidan era with four hundred omitted. 

(%) The theory that these inscriptions are dated in the Vikrama era with one hundred omitted. 


II. — Theories which maintain that the Kushin inscriptions are dated in an cra founded by 


Kanisks : — 
(2) Canningham’s first theory which is still maintained by. Dr. Fleet that Kanigka founded 
Vikrama cra, 


(6) Ferguson and Oldenberg’s theory that Kanigka founded the Saka ers. 
(c) The theory that Kanigka founded an era of which the initial year still remains to be 
ascertained. 


eT ae aa. a eee 


* Trogus, p. al. 
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IL. — Theories which arrive at a conclusion from the point of view of the Chinese historians : — 
(a) M. Sylvain Levi's theory that the coronation of Kanigks took place in B. 0. 5. 
(6) M, Boyer's theory that the coronation of Kanigka must be placed later than 90 A. D. 


(°) Dr. Francke's theory that Eanigka preceded Kujala Kadphises and Hima Kadphises, 
and that his coronation is to be placed about B. C. 2. 


(d) Mr. V. A. Smith's older theory that the coronation of Kanigka took place in 65 A. D. 


Out of these theories I, (d) seems nover to have been worked out in detail and ITL (d) has been 
withdrawn by the suthor,® while II. (c) is o bare atatument and gives us no clue to its solution. 


As the dates on the Kughdn inscriptions range from the year 8 to the year 99 it is certain 
that either Kanigka founded a special era of bis own or that he used an older one with the 
hundreds omitted, sinee it is improbable that another reign of two or three years preceded that of 
Kanigka, The first of the theories enumerated above is that of Mr. Vincent A. Smith in which the 
suthor tries to prove that the Koghiin inscriptions are dated sccording to the Laukika era, 
Mr. Smith's paper is a long one and deserves detailed consideration. Mr, Vincent Smith 
states: “Two relevant numismatic facts are absolutely certain, namely, that Kadphises L. struck 
copper coins on which the king's head is a copy of the head on the coins either of the later years of 
Augustus or of his successor Tiberins and that Kadphises Il. issued a gold coinage agreeing in 
weight with the Aurei of the early Roman empire." In a footnote Mr. Smith adds thet Mr. E. J. 
Rapeon informs him that the portraits on the copper coins of Kadphises J. most closely resemble 
those on the coins of Cains and Locins, the grandsons of Augustus, who died respectively in’ B.C. 4 
and A. D.2.7 ‘This is admissible and does not stand in the way of the thesis which this paper puts 
forth. 


Mr. Vincent Smith refers the dates in the Kushlin inseriptions to the Lankika era, The 
arguments which he adduces in favour of his theory are, that the years in the inscriptions which can 
be referred to one of the three kings Kanigka, Huvigks, and Visudevs with absolute. certainty 
are all below one hundred, and that the use of the Lankika era goes back to very early times, 
as both Varihamihira and Bhattotpala refer to the description of it given by Vrddha Garga. 
Albernni states that the era was in ordinary use among the common people in North-Western India 
in 1000 A.D. Mr. Smith then proceeds to explain the Laukika era and observes : “In practice the 
Loukika dates are written in tens and units, only the hundreds and thousands being omitted.” 
This in fact is the ease, but Mr. Smith is led ~fter this to make some peculiar remarks 
contradicting himself, Alberuni states that ‘‘the common people in India date by the years of 
acenteniom . . . . if a centenium is finished they drop it and simply begin to date a new one.” 9 
On which Caonningham said, “the omission of the hundreds was = common practice in India in 
reckoning the Sept Rishi Kal," that is, the Lankika era. This: evidently means that in practice 
only the hundreds of this era were omitted, the thousands being retained. Mr, Smith is quite right 
in remarking that ‘no such mode or practice ever existed.” But few pages below he says, “ it 
seama, however, to be quite possible that exceptionally the thousands of » Laukika date may be 
omitted and the handreds expressed,"* on assumption with which I do not agrée, If in m data 
the hundreds are mentioned, it is absolately certain that it cannot be referred to the Launkika era, 
Mr. Srnith had fully recognised the value of this fact and has attempted to prove that the dates in 
three figures in inscriptions of this period cannot be referred to the same era as the main ‘body 
of Kughiin dates, but to some other era, such es the Vikrama or Gupta Samvats. ‘Inscriptions 

with dates above hundred, which can be referred to this period with sertainty, are written in two 





#J. R.A. 8. 1908, p. 4, footnote, 1 J, RB, A. 3., 1903, pp. 5 and &), footnote 1, 
" Bachan's Aberuni's India, Vol. I. p. 8, © J. R, A. 5,, 1903, p. 16, 
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scripts, Brihm? and Kharogthi. Mr. Smith mentions three Brahmi records with dates above one 
hundred, They are — 

(1) Mathura inscription of the year 195,10 

(2) Mathura inscription of the yoar 230, 

(3) Mathura inscription of the year 299,12 


Tt will be seen later on that out of these three inscriptions the third does not fall within 
the Kughin period, as its characters are mach earlier, The other two inseriptions have been 
referred by Dr, Fleet to the Gupta era und Mr. Smith Supports this view, During a recent visit 
to Allahabad [ examined the inscriptions of the year 135 in the Public Library of that place.and it 
struck me that the characters of the inscription are of a much earlier period than that to which 
it is now supposed to belong, If referred to the Gupta era the date of the inscription would be 
equivalent to 135 + 318/9=453-4 A. D. This date is too late for the inéeription, The case of 
the inscription of the year 230 is similar to this. There is another dated inscription from Mathura, 
the date of which must be referred to the Gupta era because it mentions the name of Kumira 
Gupta, The date on that inscription is the year 113.42 A comparison of the characters of the two 
inseriptions shows that they cannot both be referred to the same era; in fact, the inscription of the 
year 185 is much earlier, The comparison reveals the following facts; — 


(1) The fa of the inscription of the year 135 is cursive in form, whereas in the other inseription 
itis angular, The cursive Ja is one of the peculiarities of the characters of the Kusana period, 

(2) The lower part of the Ra of the inscription of the year 135 is curved to the left, 
a characteristic to be found only among Kusana inscriptions and nowhere else among later inscriptions 
from Northern India, (The lower part of the Ra was changed into an angular projection to the left, 
It is to be noticed that it is not a curve, Cy. Biibler, Indieche Puleographie, Tafel IIT.) 

(3) The palatal Sa in the inscription of the year 185 has the lower part of ite left vertical line 
curved to the left, but in the inseription of the year 114 it is not so, The form of Sa is ordinarily 
found in Kugana inscriptions, but very rarely met with in those of the Gupta period, 

Again the date of the inscription of the year 230, if referred to the Gupta ers, becomes 
230 +319 = 549, which is quite inadmissible, A glance at Dr. Fleet's facsimile will bear ont this 
statement. The other arguments of Mr. Smith in favour of the Gupta era are not of so much 
importance. The language of the two inscriptions is Sanskrit and in both of them the formula 
Sarvasafivanih cdnuflarajianiplaye or jianarapiaye has been used. This formula has been 
chiefly found in the inscriptions of the 5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era, But inscriptions of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries are scarce and so it cannot be said that the formula was not in common 
useduring that period. As to the language, with the rige of Mahayana Sanskrit becama the canonical 
language of the sect, and so itis not at all surprising to find some Buddhist inscriptions after 
Kanigka in that language. Hence, it is evident that these two dates cannot be referred to the Gupta 
era. As the characters betray « marked affinity to those of the Kugana inscriptions, the dates of these 
two inscriptions can be definitely referred to the same era as that of the inscriptions of the kings 
Kanigka, Huvigka, and Vasudeva. The numerical symbols, Mr. Smith says, are those of the Gupta 
period. The only remarkable symbol is that for 200, and Dr. Bihler’s tables show that the 
symbols used in those two inscriptions show transition forms between the Maurya and Gupts 
eymbols for the same number, 
ee ee ee ene eee 

Dowson, J. R. 4. 8.(N.8.), Vol. ¥., p. 184, No. §; Cunningham, A. 8. R,, Vol. Il, p. 86, No. 22; and 
Fleet, Corpus Inecriptionam Indicarum, Vol. If, p. 262, pl. KE XIM-A. 

0 Dowson, J. R 4. 8. ( N.&,), Vol. V., p. 185, No.9; Cunningham, 4. 5, K,, Vol. IIL, p. 87, Wo. 29; and 
Fiest, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III., p. 273, pl. XL-D. 

19 Bibler, W. Z. KX. M. ( Vienna Oriental Jowenal ), Vol. X., p. 171. 

19 B.T., Vol. I, No. XEXIX., p. 210, and plate, 4 ‘Indische Palaographis, Tafel IX, colamps II and XT. 
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. Mr. Smith mentiona five Kharogthi inscriptions with dates above one handred. They are— 

(1) The Takht-i-Bahii inscription of Gondophernes or Guduphara, the year 105.4 

(2) Dr. Waddell's Kaldara inscription, the year 113." 

(3) The Panjtar inscription, the year 122.7 
(4) Mr. Caddy’s Loriyan Tangai inscription, the year 315.18 
(5) The Hashtnagar pedestal insoription, the year 384.1? 

Mr. Smith speaks of another inscription of the year 113 from Ealadara Nadi, which mentions 
a Kugana king, but ‘I have failed to find it. Probably it is still insite. Mr. Smith does not mention 
it in his list of dated inscriptions, The last two inscriptions of the five above should be omitted 
as Dr. Vogel has proved that they refer to an era the initial year of which must be in the 
4th century before the Christian era. 

Mr. Smith refers these dates to the Vikrama era. The first inscription will be dealt later 
on. The date of the second inscription, if referred to the Vikrama era, : becomes 113 + 56 A. D. 
which is too early, Dr. Buhler, in editing this inscription, made the following remarks :— 

“The letters which vary between 1 and 2 inches in height and have been ent deeply and boldly 
show the type of the Saka period which is known from the Taxila copper-plate of Patika and the 
inscription of his contemporary Sudaea or Soddsa on the Mathura Lion Capital.” In his Indiache 
Palaeographie Dr. Bithler divides the Kbarog{hi documenta into four chief varieties — 

(1) The archaic one of the fourth or third centuries B, C. found in the Adoka edicts. 

(2) The variety of the second and first centuries B, C. on the coins of Indo-Grecian kings, 

(3) The variety of the Baka period, first century B.C. to first century A. D., found on — 

(a) The Taxila copper-plate of Patika. 
(}) The Mathura Lion Capital insoription. 
(c) The Kaldars inscription. 

(4) The strongly cursive script of the first and second centuries A. D. which begins with the 
Takht-i-Babai inscription of Gondophertes and is fully developed in the inscriptions of the later 
Kugana kings Kanigka and Huvigks as found on — 

(1) The Zeda inscription, the year 11. 

(2) The Manikyala insoription, the year 18, 
(3) The Sué Vihar copper-plate, the year 11. 
(4) The Wardak vase, the year 51,.™ 
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M Bihler, Vienna Oriental Journal, pp. 55 and 327, and Senart, Journal Aniatique, ® série, tom. KIII, p. 596, 
+t planche. 

iT Cunningham, 4. 8. R., Vol, V, p. Gl, and pl, XVI, fig. 4. 

4 Senart, Journal Asiatique, 0° série, tom. XIII, p. 524, et planchs, and Vogel, Annual Report the 
Archaological Survey of India (New Series), 1908-4, p. 258, and pl. LEX, fig. 4. 72 

" Senart, Journal Asiatique, 9* série, tom. XIII, pp. £23—37, and Vogel, Annual Report of the érchmolegical 
Survey of India (Hew Soriss), p. 251, kd | 

™ Tazils copper-plate of Patika, FE. I, Vol. IV, p. 54, and plate. The Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions 
edited by Bibler and Bhagwanlal Indraji, J. R. A. 8,, 1804, p. 585, but no facaimile has yet been published’ 
The Zeda inscription, Benart, Journal Asiatiqua, # série, tom. XV, p. 135, et planche, The insoription , 
Foam inde sd mss he: bp asp VII, p. 1, ot plancbe, The Su Vihar plate, Hoernle, J, 4., Vol X, p, a24, 
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Only one inscription, the Sué Vihar copper-plate of the fourth variety, has been completely 
interpreted and this fact has led Dr, Bithler to sdopt its letters aa the characters representing the 
fourth variety, But this is questionable. The inscriptions of this last variety have been found on 
two classes of materials — (1) stone and (2) metal, and it is evident to the most casual observer that 
the inscriptions on stone are clearly cut and archaic in form, but those on metal are strongly cursive 
inform. Thus the Zeda and Sué Vihir inscriptions both mention the name of Kanigke and are dated 
in the year 11, but the characters of the Zeda inscription are mach earlier in form, Unfortunately 
the Zeda inscription is too far gone to allow of complete interpretation. But there is the Manikyala 
inseription which is neatly incised and the form of the characters of which are not cursive and may 
be taken to represent the fourth variety. The characters of this inscription are qnite flifferent from 
those of the Sué Vihar, Wardak, and Bimaran inscriptions, There is another objection against the 
Sué Vihar inscription being taken as the prototype of the fourth variety, which is, that the inscription 
has been very carelessly incised." If the characters of the Manikyala inscriptions are taken as the 
representatives of the fourth variety, one important fact follows, Most of the differences between the 
Saka and Kugara varieties of Karogthi, as pointed out by Dr. Biihler disappear. But it is certain 
that the Taxila copper-plate and the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions belong to an earlier period. 
Now, if the Ealdara inscription is compared with the Manikyala inscription, it becomes evident 
that the characters of the former inscription are much Jater than those of the latter. The ka of 
Kaldara in Pukarant and Karavita is certainly later than that of Manikyala in Aaniska; at the 
same time the affinity between the ch.racters of the two inscriptions is clearly marked, The dental 
sa is not of the Saka period, but of the Kngana period, So it becomes clear that this inscription also 
must be referred to the same era as the other Brahmi and Kharogthi Kugana inscriptions, since it 
belongs to the same period, and other eras, such as the Vikrama and the Seleukidan, are 
not applicable to it. 


Similarly, the date in the Panjtar inscription is to be referred to the same era as the other dated 
Kogana records. Compare ka in |. 2 and da in |. 1 and the dental ¢a@ throughout It is certain 
that this inscription is much later than the Manikyala inscription, There are several other Khbarogthi 
inscriptions with dates above hundred which have been omitted by Mr, Smith, such as the Mount 
Banj inscriptions of the year 102™ and the Skaradheri image inscription of the year 179% and the 
Dewai inscription of the year 200.% To these I have added a fourth from the Lahore Museum, 
which is dated in the year 111 and is edited probably for the first time at the end of this paper, 


Bhandarkar and Biihler were quite right in bringing the Kharogthi inscriptions with dates 
exceeding hundred in a line with those dated from 3 to 99, Mr, Smith, in attempting to bring the 
Mathura inscription of the year 299 ina line with those of the years from 3t 99, has said that 
exceptionally the thousands of a Laukika date may be omitted, but the hundreds expressed. But 
instances of this have never been met with, and, as will be seen later on, the inscription of the year 
299 does not belong to tha Kushin group of inscriptions at all, In Laukika date only the tens and 
units should be mentioned, The mention of the hundreds or thousands clearly proves that the date 
ia not a Lankika one, Wow, if all the Kughin dates from 3 to 99 are to be referred to the same era, 
then the cognate dated inscriptions, with dates above hundred, should be in «line with the earlier 
inscriptions and refer to the same era. So itis clear that the dates in the Kughin inscriptions do 
not refer to the Laukika era. 








™ The operator does not follow the original dotted lines. CY. Hoernle, I. 4., Vol. K, p. 826. 

™ [ publish a facsimile of the Kaldare inscription, as I found M. Senart's facsimile to be vory indistinct and 
teo difficult to work with, The inscription is now in the Lahore Museum (No, I, p, 77). 

" Oy. 4. 8. B., Vol. V, pl, EVI, ag, 4, * Seoart, J, A, ® série, tom, IV, p. 610, No. 35, pl. V. 

* Stratton, J. 4. 0.5,, Vol, XKIV, p. 1, and Vogel, dnnwal Report of tha Archwolegical Gurvey of India, 
000-4, p. 255, aad pl. LEX, fig. 9. 

™ Genart, J. 4., 5° série, tom. IV, p. 510, No. 34, pl. ¥. 


migrated to the west and on their way met the Wa-Sun, In the fight which followed the Wa-Sun 
were worsted. This may have taken place in B, C. 163. The Yue-chi, though they defeated the 
Wa-San, were not able to appropriate their lands and passed on westwards, They next came into 
conflict with the Se or the Sok, who were also defeated, and, abandoning their lands, i 

southwards, tat er eeably took place about the year 160 B. ., but the Yue-chi were not ullenes ey 
remain in peaceful possession of the conquered lands The son of slain Wu-Sun chieftain, who had 
grown to manhood under the protection of the Hiung-Nu, attacked them to avenge the death of bis 
father and drove them further west, Mr. Smith places this event in B, C, 1400n the ground that at 
least twenty years are necessary for an infant to grow into manhood. ‘This is not admissible. The 
ise of an infant may be anything from a month to eight or ten years, Assuming that at the time of 
his father’s death, Kwen-Mo was four or five years of age we find that an interval of ten or twelve years 
is quite snfficient to allow him to be of fighting age, for, in the north, they begin to fight early, Babar 


Tighter repeat ends ' to place themselves at a grater distance from their snemiee Caen ne 
slightest regard for the people whom they supplant and destroy. The Chinese description of 
the state of Bactria fully supports this, for we find that the people of Tahia had no unity and were 
peace-loving. Moreover, the Greek kingdom was, at this time, convulsed by an internal straggle, 
Chins annale reticent, Helisklee and Apellodoto, alter th demise of thar tater ug ee 
Chinese annals sufficiently Prove that the Bactriag Greeks were ungble to offer any resiatance us a 
pomad hordes, 


Mr. Simith places the deposition of Helioclee in 180 B.C. which is possible. The next mention 
of Yue-chi is in Parku’s annals of the first Han dynasty, Itis related there that the Yue-chi had lost 
their nomad habits and bad divided themselves into five Sroups or principalities, Mr. Smith assumes 
that three generations must have elapsed before the Yue-chi lost their nomadic habits, but parallel 
cases are not rare in history, and actual experience has found that the time required by » nomadic 
people for the losing of their roving habits need not be 0 long. In fact, one geueration of twenty. 
fite or thirty years is quite sufficient for this porpose, and it is quite possible that the Yue-chi had 
lost their nomad habits and divided themselves into five kingdoms by the year 100 B.0. Maghsls 
who bad fought under Bairam Khan at Panipst in 1656, were peacefally settled in Bengal and Bebir 
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by the year 1598A.D. The next mention of the Yue-chi ia the Chinese history is in the annals of the 
second Hun dynasty, There it is related that a bandred years after the division of the Yue-chi into 
five groups, Kiu-tsia-kio, king of the Koei-chouang which was one of the five principalities, attacked 
and subjugated the other four divisions, This Kiu-tsiu-kio has been identified with the Kozoulo- 
Kadphises or Kazulo-Kara-Kadaphes of the coins which seems to be certain. . Mr. Smith, following 
his own line of argument, places the accession of Kadphises I in45 A.D. Bateven if the Chinese 
text is taken to mean more than one hundred years by the phrase “about a hundred years,” the 
accession of Kadphises I may be placed in 10 or 15 A. D. The fact, that the bust on some copper 
coins of Kadphises I resembles those on the coins of Caius and Lucius, grandsons of Augustas, who 
died in B. C. 4 and A, D, 2, respectively, in no way interferes with the truth of the above statoment. 
In order to adapt his Laukika theory to the statements of the Chinese historiens, Mr. Smith was obliged 
to add these extra 45 years to the true date, since it is impossible to place the accession of Kaniska 
in_ the earlier years of the first century A. D, Mr. Smith was therefore obliged to place him in the 
earlier portion of the second century. If we assume that Kadphises I reigned for forty years, then 
the accession of his successor, Yen-Kao-Ching, fallsin the year 55 A. D. This prince has been identified 
with the Ooemo Kadphises or Hima Kadp‘sises of the coins. If a reign of thirty-five years is 
allowed to Hima Kadphises, then the accession of Kaniska falls in or about 80 A, D. Years ago 
Prof. Oldenberg put forth the statement that Kaniska founded the Saka era, and this theory has 
been generally accepted by the majority of Oriental scholars, But recently serious objections Lave 
been raised against it, and some scholars now regard it as an exploded theory. The principal 
objections against the theory that Kaniska foanded the Saka era were raised by Genoral Cunningham 
and Mr. D. KR, Bhandarkar. 

This brings us to the second theory of the first group. Mr. Bbindarkar's theory that the dates 
of the Kugana inscriptions should be referred to the Saka era with two hundred omitted is based on 
a Jains inscription discovered by Or. Fiihrer in the Kankili-tila st Msthara in the year 1895-96. 
This inseription should be fally dealt with before we proceed to examine the theory based on it, 


Mathuré inscription of the year 209; Plate LIT (sce opposite page 66). 

The inscription was discovered during Dr, Fiihrer’s last excavations at Mathura during the 
working season of the year 1895-96. It is meationed in his Progress Repor( for that year. It is 
also mentioned in the Report of the Lucknow Provincis| Mussum,™ where it was deposited along 
with the other finds of the excavations, It is farther mentioned in Mr, V. A. Smith’s Jaina Stdpa 
of Mathura and other Antiquities, in which the author profegses his ignorance as to the present 
locality of the inscription.” I¢ was published by Dr. Biibler in a short note in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Vol. X, p. 171. After the publication of his paper on the Kugana or Indo-Scythian periods 
of Indian History, Mr, V. A. Smith tried to obtain facsimiles of all dated Kugana inscriptions, 
and for this purpose Mr. Smith carried on a lengthy correspondence with Mr, Gaigidhara Gafiguly, 
the Curator of Luckaow Provincial Museam, But Mr. Smith could not obtain a copy of this 
inscription of the year 299.9% Daring a recent visit to the Lucknow Musenm I found it lying close 
to the Mathura inscriptions of the year 33.1 Dr. Biihler published it very hastily without any 
fecsimile. He read it as follows: — AMY 

(2) Nama Svarvaiidhena Arahantani Mahardjasya Rajatirajasya swarvacchara-svate 
” a enr (esae ; 

(2) 200, 90,9 (?) hemaita Mase 2 divase 1 drahato Mahavirasya pritim (a), 

(3) - +.+ - sya Obkharikaye vitu Ujhatikaye ca Okhaye evavikabhaginiy(e ) 

(4) . . . . éirikasya Sivadinasya ca etch Grahifayatine Sthapi(a@) . . . , 

(5) . . + « devakulah ca. 

® Prosrme Report of the Archaolozicsl Survey, N.-W. Prowinese, 1895-93, p. 2 +% 

™® Report of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, 1895-96, p. 3. aint 
_ © AJaina Stdpaat Mathura and other Antiquities, p. 4, footnote 3. “JLB. AB. 1906, 9: 11, 

" Growse, L 4., Vol. VI, p. 217, and Dr, Bloch, B. I, Vol. VIIL, p, 181, and plate. we 
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Dr. Buhler then corrected Namas Sarva for Nama Srarra, Savkvaccharasate for Srarrecchare- 
wate, Dhitufor Vitu, Sravika for Sedvika and efaih for efeh, 

I now edit the inscription from the actual stona — 

(1) Nama Sarva éidbanaih Arahitanamn mabarijasya rijatirijasys samvacchara — sate (da) 


(2) 200, 90, 9 Hamata misa 2 divass 1 Arihito Mahivirisya pritim(a). 

(3). + » « sya Okhdrikiye Vito Ujhatikiye ca Okhdye Saviki-bhaginiy(e). 
(4). . . . Birikisyn Sivadindsya ca ete Arihatiyatine sthipit(o). 

(5) . . . » devakulam ca. 

The only corrections that are needed are Namas Sarva for Nama Sarva, Hemanta for Hamata, 
and efaih for ete. 

Notes, 


(1) In the first line the Anusvara is clear and distinct after the final sain Sarra-Adhanem 
and also after the final na in Arahatanach. 
(2) The third word is maharajasya instead of makarajasya. 
(8) The dental sa appears in three distinct forms in this inscription — 
(a) The sa in sarea in the first line. (Here the letter looks like the Samyuktikegra 
éva, the subscript ra being triangular io form.) 
(8) The #2 in smaraccharaeate and again in sarika, (Here also ht looks like the 
compound letter sva, the subscript ea being spherical in form.) 
In these two cases it is natoral to read sa as era, bat ao little consideration showa that 
_ gach forms would be meaningless, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel suggests that these may be 
~ abnermal forms of the letter, de to the caprice of the mason. The ta in Arabitanats 
must also similarly be regarded as abnormal, 
(¢) The normal aa in masa ond dirasa, 
(4) The third numerical symbol is certainly 9, It resembles the aymbol for no other numeral. 
To some extent it resembles the symbol for 9 in the Mathura inscription of the year 19,22 
The only difference between this symbol and others fer the asme number is thst in: this the 
carve is to the right, whereas in the others the curve is to the left. This may be the earlier symbol 
for 9. . 
(5) In the fourth line the fourth word is ete instead of efeh, as the two short horizontal strokes 


which appear after it are probably interpanctuation marks. The inseription at this point descends 
from a higher to a Jower level. Two similar horizontal strokes appear in the second line after the 
symbol for 9, and these would, if taken otherwise, be inexplicable, 


Dr, Bihler bas remarked that the type of the characters of this inscription folly agrees with that 
of the numerous votive inscriptions from Mathai, and it preserves, in the broad-backed éa with the 
slanting central stroke and in the tripartite subscript ya, two archaic forms which, during this period, 
i 

=z LI, Vol. I, p. 983, No. TI. 


™ tee BR. L, Vol. I, p. $85, No. VI; Vol. I, p. 204, No. EX; Vot. 1, p, S08, Mo, EXIT; and A iC 
Vol, TIL, p. 82, plate XIV, No. 9 oe oe ; & R, 
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ocear only occasionally for the later éa with the horizontal crose-bar and the tr.partite ya." The 
following table shows the archaic forms to be found in Kugana inscriptions discovered up to date :— 





List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions showing archaic forms ocourring in them. 


hae 
No. [res| ‘ Reference. | Ratigous sec. | Remaexs. 


1| 3 | #1, Vol. VILL, p, 173, and pl. iii-a -«.| Baddhist Tripartite subscript 
: throughout, Neatly in- 









cised characters. 
ga square aod 4rchaic. 
Palatal ea does not occur, 
2/|...|4. 4. 8. B. 1898, p, 274, and E. J., - Archaic §a—subsctipt os 
Vol. VIIL, p. 179. bipartite only once. In 
other cases it iy 
tripartite. 
3} 4/2. 1, Vol. Il, p. 201, No, 11; J. A.) Jaina .| No archaic forms. 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 33, No. 1. 
4; &|2. 7, Vol. I, p. 381, No 1; ZL. A.) , ” ” 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 34, No. 4. 
§| & |. 7, Vol. Il, p. 201, No. 12; Z A.,| » ” ” 
Vol. XXXIIL1, p. 33, No. 2. 
6| 5|A. S. R,, Vol. IIL, p. 30, No. 3; BA.) ,, . ” 
Vol. XX XLLL, p, 36, No. 5. 
7 5 A. &. p Vol. I1f, p- $1, No. 3 wee eosl 98 ” ” 
7 E. Z, Vol. ) pP- $91, No, 19 on se ” ” ” 
9| 9) 4.8. R, Vol. TU, p. 81, No 4; 7. A. ” ” 
Vol. XXXII, p. 87, No. 6. 
10 15 £. ya Vol. ) yp 382, No. 3 ooo oo ooo] oP " ” 
ll 18 E. I, Vol. If, p- 202, No. 13 rr *e. tr ” " 
12 | 18 | &. 7, Vol. IL, p. 292, No, 14; JZ. A,,) Doubtfal ° ~ 
Vol. XXXII, p. 33, No, 3. : 
13 | 19 | &. £, Vol. I, p. 383, No. 3... vee ...| Jains . = 
14 20 E. I, Vol. I, P. $95, No. 28 ; A, Ss. R., wu " " 
Vol. ILL, p. 31, No, 6. 
5 20 £. ye Vol. 1, Pp 383, No. B06 +. *e ” iJ ” 
16 | 22 | £. 2, Vol. I, p. 395, No. 25 ” ” ” 
17 22 EB. I, Vol. ss p- $91, No, 20 eae ” ” " 
18 |} 25)2. £, Vol. i ae: ae. 5; IL. Med ” » 
Vol. XXXITUL, p. 37, No. 5. ‘ ; 
19 | ... | A. s. K.. Vol. tit, p. $1, No. 5; Z. A,,| Doubtfal .,.| Archaic ga, but bipartic- 
* , N 25. ¥a. 
Vol. XXXII, p, 149, No. iP sa 


20 | 28/7. A., Vol. VI, p. 217, and Vol. XXXIII, 


38, No. 8. we 
21 | 29 EI, Vol, I, p, 385, No. 6 ... bes obé Archaic ga occurs ones. 


Na with horizontal oros.. 
bipartite. 





22 | 29) £.7., Vol. II, p. 206, No. 26 0 6. we 





“wi ZK.M,V. X,p. 173. 
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List of Brahmi Eugana inecriptions showing archaic forms occurring 
in them —( contd. ). 
Ko, [rose Religious Beet, Rrmanca, 


























E. J., Vol. II, p. 208, No. 15 si oie 
| £. J., Vol. Il, p. 203, No. 16 Ga eae 


I, A,, Vol. VI, p. 217, No, 2; E. I. 
Vol. VII, p. 181: and 7. A. 
Vol. XXXII, p, 89, No. 9. 

E.I, Vol. 1, p.385, No.7... 3 


A, S. R., Vol. ITI, p. 82, No. 9; J. A. &. B. 
198, p. 276, footnote: and J, A. 
Vol. AX XIII, p. 40, No, 10. 


E. I, Vol, VII, p. 171, pl. i- 


| No archaic formas, 





nH n 


..| Out of six instances of 
subsetipt ya, only two ara 
tripartite, 

- | No archaic formas. 





| Subseript wa is tripartite 
once out of four instances, 
Archaic é@a occurs al 
_with later forms. 

-| Bubscrips ya tripartite. 
Sa archaic as in some of 



















the Asoka edicts, 
£. 1, Vol. I, p. 387, No. 11; J, A.|daina _ .,.| No archaic forms, 
Vol. XXXITI, p. 103, No. 15. 
E. Ae Vol, i, p- 38], No, 9... oe nn i iw 
E. I., Vol, I, p. 387, No. 10 rea =: 5 





A. S, BR. Vol, III, p. 83, No, 10; EF. I. 
Vol. I, p. 896, No, 30, 
A &, R., Vol. UL, PB 58, No. 11 oom 


.| Archaic sa, but bipartite 
subscript ya, 
-| No archaic forms, 





a 


A. &, R., Vol. Il, Pp. #3, No. 18: I, A Buddhist 
Vol. XX XIII, p, 101, No. 1L 

A, &. #., Wol, IIT, p. 84, No. 18; 7. A., 
Vol. XXXILT, No. 13, p. 102. 

A. S. BR. Vol. Ill, p. 84, No. 14 


..| Sa archaic, bat subscript 
| Wa bipartite, 
| 40 ic forma, 






a6 


J, A.S. B., Vol. XXXIX, Part I, p. 180,, Buddhist 
No. 18; J. A., Vol. XXXII, p- lvl) 
No. 12. | 

A. & R., Vol. III, p. 34, No. 15; J. A.,| Jaina 
Vol. XXXII, p. 103, Na, 14. 

i. A, Wol. VI, p. 219, No. 11: Growse’ 
Mathura, Srd Edition, p. 165, 

E. I, Vol, If, p. 208, No. 27 


" oo 


-.-| Unreliable facsimile. No 
archaic forma in the 
Precent ono, 

-+:| Archaic és, but bipartite 
subscript ya, 

«| No archaic forms, 








, ™ 

£. I., Vol, If, p. 209, No. 36 " » 

£. I., Vol. II, p. 208, No. 18; J. A. 1" " 
Vol. XXXILI, p. 104, No, 16, 

E. Tn Vol, I, fi. oo], No. 21; I. A, ri te 
Vol XXXII, p. 104, No. 17, 


'E. 1, Vol. J, p. 886, No. 8: I. A 
Vol. XXXII, p. 105, No, 9, 


-| Archaic éa, but subscript 
| E. In Vol. Il, p. 204, No, 19 


yo bipartite, 
--| No archaic forma. 


es me 


4. 8..R., Vol. XX, p. 27, pl. v, No. 6- 


W.Z.K My p17; I, A, Vol. XXXMI 
B 105, No. 9. 


" rh] 
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List of Brahmi Eugana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring | 
in thom — ( conéd. ). 





Ko. [¥ear| Eeferenaa. ie, | Retigioan Set. Tawiuxe 

47) 74) A. &. R., Vol. ITI, p..32, No. 8; J. 4.) Doubtful ..! Archaic #a, bat | i 
Vol. XXXII, p, 106, No. 20. SheAT Ps 

43) 74 | £. I, Vol. I, p. 212, No. 42 a | Baddhist ... E a - 

49 | 78 | £. 1, Vol. IL, p. 370 suet) Picea natalie -»+| No archaic forms. 


50 | 79 |B. Z., Vol. IL, p.204,No.20 4. 4, Jaina ~—,...| Archaic da, but subscript 


51 | 80 | E. I., Vol. I, p. 392, No. 24 i a fl No archaic forma. 
52 | 81 | E. J., Vol, II, p. 204, No. 21 -. «| Doubtful ..) a 

53| 83| A. S.R., Vol. IIl,p.34,No16 ... Jain 1 , s 

54| 88| 4.5.8, Vol. ILI, p.34,No.17 ... {Buddhist J 4, 

55 | 86| 8. 1., Vol. 1, p.388,No.12 .. .fJains |, r 

56 | 87 | 4.8. R., Vol. III, p.35,No. 18 .. 9 soy om - = z 

67 | 87| 2.7, Vol.1,p.888,No.18 eed] span G, - 

58} 90| E. I, Vol. Il, p. 205, No. 22; 4. 8. BR.) » ws Archaic ga, but subscript 
Bibl eT yawn wed a ol. ae pgs ee 
60| 98 | £. 7. Vol II, p.205,No.26  . ed ..| No archaic forms. 

61 | 98 | 4. SR, Vol 111, p.85,No.19 4, val 2 iy be 

62| ... | £.2., Vol. I, p. 387, No, 11 ee ans ve 

63| ...| £0; Vol, p. 889, No.1 ete] ee X 

64| ... | E.J., Vol. 1, p.889,No.15 we] chia we : 

65| ...| £2, VolY, p.889,No.16 wee] 2 ope ‘ 
66... | &. Z., Vol. I, p. 390, No. 17 dos Drath | Archats Claas, 


67! .,. | E.J., Vol. I, p. 890, No, 18  »» +4 Doubtfal ..| No archaic forma, 
68 | ... | E. 1, Vol. I, p, 892, No. 28 a) Saale la = 
eo | ... | BZ, Vol I, p.892,No.25 «++ Doubtful .. , ¥ 
70 |... | Bs Iq Vol I, p.893,No. 2600 se wed Sains} 


71 a £. es Val. I, Pp $93, No, a7 one es ae ae " P| 
72 | ... | Ee Z, Vol. 1, p- 396, No. 33 ne ned .».| Archaic Clase, 
73 ton E. I, Vol. I, p S07, No. $4 od ee it ae No archaic forms, 





EB. I., Vol. I, p. 397, Mo. 35 
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List of Brahmi Kugans inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring 
in them— ( coneld. ). 
> ee eee 

No. jrese| Reference. Religious Seot. Remanxs, 
SS So eee 


75 | ... |Z. I, Vol. II, p. 206, No, 27 mr +s-| Jaina ++,| Archaic éa, but bipartite 








76 | ... | &. Z., Vol. II, p. 206, No, 28 ose 9 ~ No ache a 
77 | ... | £.2., Vol. II, p. 207, No. 29 ap. eer os} Archaic Class, 
78 | ... | B. 7., Vol. Il, p. 207, No. 30 oe . - 

79 | .. | &. Z., Vol. Il, p. 207, No. 31 Chae, eon ; 9 

80 | ... | &. Z., Vol. IT, p. 207, No. 32 ewe ps ‘ ° 

81! ... | ZB. J. Vol. 1, p. 208, No. 38 Shen. “ousdians ---| No archaic forms. 
82 | ... | £.7., Vol. Il, p, 208, No. 34 eee ” . » » 
83 | ... | B.J., Vol. II, p, 208, No. 35 =f pall | th re F 


84] ... |Z. 1, Vol. Il, p.209,No.87 Sd 


I have been obliged to omit the following inscriptions from Mr. Smith's list of dated inscription 
for reasons stated against them :— 


ae a ae 
Year. Reference. | Reason. 


18 | Pibrer's Progress Report, 1891.92 = 








31 ” ” " o 


74 ” ’ ” - 
76 ” ” 1895-96 
Growse’s Mathura, third edition, p. 116 .. 






The inscription of the year 45, which has been published by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX., has also been omitted from 
the above list for the want of a facsimile. The inscription of the year 57% has been referred by 
Dr. Biihler to the Gupta era ‘on perfectly secure palmographic ground; bot in his list Mr, Smith 
remarks, “ Biibler, I think, is mistaken in referring this inscription to the Gupta era” for 
reasons which are not obvious. The characters of the inscription resemble those of the inscriptions 
of the year 114 of the reign of Kumira Gupta rather than any of the Kugana inscriptions, I have 
examined the inscription very carefully in the Mathura Mun’‘cipal Museum, and I am convinced that 
Biihler was perfectly right, The mere fect that an inscription contains = season date is nob 
sufficient to refer it to any partionlar era, The inscription of the year 114 is a compromise between 
seston dates and-lanar month dates, becense it. mentions both the season Hemaskfa and the loner 
month KXérttika. I believe that Mr. Smith is also wrong in referring the Bodh Gay’ image 
inscription of the year 64 to the same era as has been used in the Kugana inscriptions, The only 


“Growse, I ., Vol. VI, p. 219, and Buhler, B, 1, Vol, II, p. $10, No. 38. 
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ee 
cause of this seems to be that “the impression of » coin or medal of Huvigke was found under 
ithe throne,” The throne referred to her¢ is a square slab of red sandstone, along the four sides of 
which there is an inscription.2® The connection between the throne and the statue, on the base of 
which the above inscription occurs, is that both of them are of the same variety of sandstone, and 
that there is a certain similarity between the characters of the two inscriptions, General 
Cunningham has published a photograph of this inscription and it will be seen below that the 
resemblance between the characters is not very marked,27 


The characters of the inscriptions of the year 64 resemble those of the early Gupta period as 
found on the Allahabad Pragasti of Samudra Gupta.* The Aa in the first line in Maharajatya and 
in the second ine Sishharathe, also in Arthadharmasahdye in the third line and the la in the first line 
in Tukamalasya, are peculiar forms of these letters which are to be found, so far as I know, only on 
the Allahabad Praéasti of Harisena. Dr. Bibler was of opinion that the year 64 found in 
this inscription should be referred to the Gupta ers. Dr. Bloch thinks that the inscription is of 
the fourth century A. D.% Recently Dr. Liiders of Rostock has opposed this view;*! but the 
above examination should clear #]i doubts about it. The reason for referring this date to the Gupta 
eta is not only the looped sa as Dr. Luders observes, but the palmograpby of the whole inscription. 
If the date is referred to the Gupta era it becomes equivalent to 64+318/9 — 382/83 A. D., which is 
quite satisfactory. 


The list given above shows that among the inscriptions of the Kugana period there is not 
a single instance where the tripartite ya occurs throughout the inscription, except in the two Sarnath 
inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 28 of the above list), Whenever the subscript ya is tripartite, the 
bipartite form occurs along with it. But in the inscription of the year 299, in all cases of subscript. 
ya, the ya is fully expressed, ic, it is tripartite, The palatal 4a is expressed thronghout 
in its archaic form, but in the above list, with the exception of the Sarnath inscriptions, it will be seen 
that there is not a single inscription in which all cases the da is archaic and the subscript ya 
tripartite, In most cases the archaic éa occurs along with the bipartite form of the subscript ya. 
In the two Sarnath inscriptions, the palatal éa is absent in the first inscription, but it occurs in 
a more archaic form in the second one (No. 28 of the list). This is the wedge-shaped form 
of this letter which occurs in the Kalsi and Siddipur edicts of Asoka‘? and the cave inscription 
at Ramgath Hill* in the Sirguja State. In both inscriptions the subscript ya bas always been fully 
expreased. The only later forms to be found in this inscription is the letter na. In the first line the 
base line of the na in Nama is slightly curved, as in the earliest inscription from Mathura. In 
other cases the base line of the Na is certainly a curve, the most pronounced being that of the na 
in Ayetane in the fourth line. But as Mr, Bhandarkar observes, this form of the na is to be found 
in the inscriptions of Sodisa, Compare the na in Brakmanena“ and again in Vrenena,? 


——————EEeEEeEE—eEeE—eEeEeEeee——— 


* Cunningham's MahGbodhi, p, 20, pl. x, No. 11. ** Ibid, pp. 7 and 21, pl. zev. 

* Cf. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicerum, Vol. ILL, pl. 1. 

* Translation of Bihler's Indian Paleography, I. 4, Vol. XXXIII, Appendix, p. 46, note 10. 

“J. A. 8. B., Vol, LXVU, Pt. I, p, 282, footnote 1. “ J, A., Vol. XXIII, p, #. 

** Bahler's Indische Palasographie, Tafel II, p. 37, I1., If. and XT. 

“ Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 1908-4, p. 128, pl. xliii-d. 

“ B. 1., Vol. Il, p. 108, No. 1; the na in Torana. ee ee 

“J. : Vv 188, No. 29. Ounningham has also published this inscription in A. 8. R. 
Vol. me ae gg hay Pio Lidors observes that his facsimile is not fully trustworthy (J. 4. 
Vol. XXXII, p. 149, footnote 79). 

A. 8. R., Vol. XX, p. 49, pl. v., No. 4 I do not know where this inscription -is at present. The abore 
inscription is, I believe, in the Lacknow Museum. I have written to Mr. G. D. Ganguly for an impression of this 
inscription, and I hope to publish it aa soon sa I receive the impression. I have sinee been informed that this. 
inecription camnot be traced ont. 
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Tf we compare the ya of this inscription (year 299) with those in the Sarnath inscriptions 
we find that the yo in the Mathura inscription is much older and quite different from those of 
the Sarnath inscription, The yo in the Mathura inscription resembles those of the inscriptiona of 
Soddea and of the earlier inscriptions from Mathura, some of which have been included in 
the above list and marked as archaic, although they certainly do not belong to the Kugana 
period. The main difference between the forms of ya of these inscriptions is that in the 
Sirnath inscriptions the ya has a loop to the left which is a characteristic of the Kugana period 
while the right limb is angular, but in the Mathura ingeription neither the left limb is looped nor 
the right one is angular. This form of ya is not to be found in any of the inscriptions of the 
Eusana period. This detailed examination clearly proves that the inscription from Mathura of the ~ 
year 299 does not belong to the Kugana period, And likewise its date cannot be referred 
to the same cra in which the Kugana inscriptions are dated. Then the question arises ag to 
which era the date in the inscription is to be referred. The inseription was incised in the reign of 
a king who bore the titles Maharaja and Hajitirija in the year 299 of an unknown era, Dr. Bihler 
says that though nine kings of the Seythic period are known to bave borne these two titles, ris., Anes, 
Azilises, Gondophernes, Pakores, Kadphises I and II, Kanigks, Huvigka, and Vasudeva, only the 
last three can be here intended, because, as far as is known at present, none of the first six ruled 
over Mathura. But the above examination shows that this inscription of the year 299 cannot belong 
to the periods of Kanigka, Hurigka, and Visudera, There may be three causes which led 
to the omission of the name of this Maharaja Rajatiraja— 

(1) That the title belonga to the founder of the era used in the inscription whose name was 
forgotten at the time of the incision of the record, This is extremely improbable, as the genitive case 
ending cannot be interpreted in a similar way in other instances, 

(2) That.the titles are those of the reigning prince of the time whose nae was too well-known 
to require mention, 

(3) That the name bas been omitted through the carelessness of the mason. 


The last cause ix probably the best one as there are many signs of the mason's carelessness on 
thiastone. The principal sign of this is that the right half of the inscription is on a lower level than 
the left half. Evidently the mason has not taken the trouble of reducing all portions of the face of 
the pedestal to the same plane, Thos the sya in Maharajasya in the first line, the numerical symbol 
for 1 in the second line, the ye in Ujhatikayein the third line and the te in ete in the fourth line, are 
more than inch higher than ri in Rajatirajasya, the J in Arihito, the es and the 4 in 
AréhGlayatane in the first, second, third, and fourth line, respectively, 


Whatever may be the cause of the omission of the prince's name, it is certain that the date 299 
must be referred to an era, the initial point of which lies in the third or fourth centuries before the 
Christian era. Only two such erae are known to have been in actual use in India, The first is the 
Maurya era which probably was counted from the coronation of Candragupta in or about B, C. 821. 
This era has been found only in one inscription up to date, wis, the Udayagiri inscription of 
Khdravela*! The other is the era founded by Seleukos Nikator in B, C. 312. Three instances of 
the use of the Seleucidan era have been brought to notice up to date, rs. — 

(1) On the coin of the Bactrian king Plato, the year 147. 
(2) On the Hashtnagar pedestal inscription, the year 884, 5 
(3) On the Loriyan Tiingii image inscription, the year 315.9 
“ Cf. 4. 8. E., Vol, 111, p. 30, pl. ziti., No, 1, and J. R. A &. (N. 8), Vol. V, p 188; BI. Vel. TI, p, 199, No. 2. 
Pa lining itl Indion I, A., Vol. EXXMI, A 41 
(wim iy mars Palecgraphy, L 4., Vo ‘ITI, Appendix, p. 41, and Tafel DT 
B Edited by Bhagwanlal Indraji in tho Actes du siatéme Congree orientalistes, Tome IU, pp. 174—7. 
™ The arguments of Dr. Vogel leave no doubt as to the early date of these two interiptions, Tithink Dr. Vogel 
ia quite right in referring these two dates to an era, the initial year of which les cither in the Srd or 4th eextury 
B.C. But they may also be referred to the Maurya era, 
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If referred to the Maurya era, the year 209 ia equivalent to 32]—299—22 B, ©., and it 
referred to the Seloukidan era it becomes equal to 312—999—13 B,C, This detailed examination 
proves that the date in this inscription cannot be referred to the era used in the Kugana inscriptions 
and #0 it may be said with certainty that any conclusions ac to the chronology of the Kugana 


period based on this inecription cannot be regarded as valid, 


Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar begins his paper with arguments against the theory of Messrs, Fergusson 
and Oldenberg that Kanigka founded the Saka era and that the dates in the Kogana inseriptions 
abould be referred to that era, Fergusson stated® that — 

(1) Coins of the Roman consular period (43 B.C.) are found in conjunction with those of 
Kanigka in the Manikyiils tope. This certainly proves nothing beyond the fact that the Stipa was 
built after 43 B, C., not even that Kanigka is to be placed after 43 B. C. 

(2) In the Ahinposh Stipa near Jallalabad, coins of Kadphises, Kanigka and Havigka were 
obtained together with the Roman coins of Domitian, Trajan, and the Empress Sabina, wife 
of Hadrian. This again ouly proves that the Stipa was built after 120 A. D, and nothing else, 
not even whet Mr. Bhandarkar holds,—that Huviska reigoed alter 120 A. D. 


Prof. Uldenberg™ read the Greek legend on a coin of the Seythian prince Hians or Mieus as 
containing the combined name Svka Kushan. This, he held, proved that the Sakes and Koganas 
Were not different people and Kanigka therefore was a Saka, ut objections were raised against 
this reading and it was finally proved that the word in the coin legend was not Saka, 


Mr, Bhandarkar then proceeds to prove that Kanigka was not a Saka and go it cannot be held 
that he was the originator of the Saka era, His arguments agsinst the Saka origin of Kaniska are 
as-follows:— . 

(1) The Rajatdrafigint (1, 170) speaks of Kanigka a8 sprang from a Turugka race, 

(2) Alberani (Sachou, IT, 11) tella os s legend which makes Kanigka the descendant of the 
Tirki family called Shihiya whom be describes as wearing Turkish dress, eiz., a short tunic, open 
in front, a high hat, boots, and arms. Mr. Bhandarkar finds confirmation of the above two 
statements on the coins of Kadphises and Kanigka in which the king’s effigy is somewhat similarly 
dressed, 


The distinction between a Saka and « Kugana was made for the first time by Cunningham. 
Mr, Bhindarkar has since added to this distinction, It may be that the Se or Sok were of a quite 
different race than the Koganas who were a portion of Yue-chi. But this statement cannot be pat 
forth as an argument against the use of the Saka cra in Kusana inecriptions, Scholars tp to date 
have taken the Saka conquerors of India to belong to the tribe who were dispossessed of their 
pasture lands by the Yue-chi aboot 160 B.C., and this, assnmption hos led to the present chaotic 
state of the Scythian period of Indian history. The word Saka os used in India is a generic 
term and not specific as it has been taken to be by Mr. Bhindirkar, and the European scholars, 
Herodotos has recorded that the Persians used the word Zdeq to denote all ZevGor.4 Recently much 
ight has been thrown on this distinction through the researches of Mr. F. W, Thomas. “ The statement 
of Herodotus that the Persians gave the name Sake to all Scy¢hians seome tobe confirmed by the neage 
‘ef Darius who applies it both to European Scythians (Saka Teraderaya, the Salas beyond the sea) 
and to his eastern subjects, the Sata Tigrakhauda (Sakas with pointed caps) and Saka Hawmararka."@ 
Mr. Thomas adds two other valusble statements to thia, riz, “No one any longer doubts that 
the Scythians of Europe and Asia were merely the outer uncivilised belt of the Iranian family,” 
and ‘the feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the Persians also, distinguished tribes as 


7 





7, R. A. 5. ( N.S. ), 80, pp. 261—7. “LA, Vol. X., pp. 24-5, #8. C., 160%, pp. aaa. 
™ Herodotus, Bk. VII, Chap. 64 (Cf. Rawlineon’s Edition, Vol. IV, p. 62.) 
See his papers on Bakefana, J. RK, 4 §., 1900, pp. 181 and 460, ™ Ibid, p, 84, 
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Scythian or Saka was their manner of living as Nomads, and this may hare been peculiarity sa 
virtue of which Darias applies the name Saka, if we have rendered, he did so, to the neighbour of 
the Makas."5 


The Sanskrit language no doubt has taken the word Saka from its neighbour the Persians, 
Bat in it its denotation has increased and so we find in the MatdbAirata that Sakadvipa was twice 
the size of Jambudvipa. In fact, the Sanskrit word Saka means all nations to the west of India, 
including even the Parasikar or Pergians, a3 we find in the verses cited above that the four castes 
existed there also and that the Hrdimans are called Magos (i. ¢, the Magi), Another work 
confirms this statement— 

“Jamvadvipit parath yasmic Chikedvipam iti amrtam.""#l 

Again, the Kaganas were « branca of the Yue-chi and the word Kugana was the name of 
a particular family or clan and not of a race, The adjective Gusanavatasaiwardhaka applied to 
Kanigka in the Manikyala inscription leaves no doubt as to this. The Chinese annalists also state 
that the Kuganas (Koei-Chouang) were one of the five tribes into which the Yue-chi had divided 
themselves. No distinction can be drawn between a genus and a species: a clan or a family and 
arace, To the main body of the Indian people the Kugans Kanigka, the Parth.an Gondophernes, 
and the Sok Moas were Saka princes coming from beyond the limits of civilisation. Again, the 
insoriptions of the Eusana period occur both in Brahmg and Kharogthi, but the name Kugana or 
Gugana occurs only on Kharogthi records, such as the Minikyala stipe inscription, the Panjtar 
inscription, and, according to Mr, Vincent Smith, the newly discovered insoription from Kalsdaranadi, 
Up to this day no Brahmi record has been discovered in which Kanigka, Havigka, and Visudeva has 
been styled a Kugana, The most obvions explanation is that Indians knew very. little sbout the 
particular family to which the king belonged. The conqueror came from the Sakadripa and so was 
a Saka, They cared very little whether he was a Parthian, Sok, or Kushin. Indeed, there was very 
little temptation at that time to go about searching for the antecedents of a foreign conqueror who 
lived in their midst and had abjured the religion, the Manners, customs, and probably even the 
language of his ancestors and adopted those of their own, No reliable conclosion can be drawn 
from Alberani’s description of Shabiya kings and from the portraits of the.Kuganaa on their coins. 
“ The first mention of the Tarngka in Sanskrit literature is to be found in the Kathisarit-sagara and 
the Rijataraigint. Nor should we expect early references to a people who first sequired importance 
(and pethaps a common designation) not earlier than the 6th century A, D.'"® Tudeed, so much 
reliance cannot be placed on the Kadmirian chronicle regarding matters relating to the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era, ‘Too much reliance has been placed on a story which Alberani himself styles 
a“ legend.” As Mr, Thomas says,“ we must put aside the Kadmirian belief that Kanigka and 
Hugka and Jogka were Turugkas, as this is precluded by their dates,” | 


(3) Mr, Bhindirkar’s third argument is that “In the Allahabad inseription of Samnudra 
Gupta, among the foreign powers with whom that prince entered into alliance, are the Detvaputra 
ai-sahanwdhi-iaka-murundat, There is some difference of Opinion with respect to the first 
three words of this compound, Cunningham takes thet all a8 & single compound title referring to 
a Knsana king. Dr. Fleet ond Mr. Smith take them separately, each designating a different 
king. Bot whatever may be the explanation of the first three components of this compound, it 
remains incontrovertible that the Sakas are distinguished from the Devaputra kings of whom 
Kanigka was one, The only proper view of this compoand has been taken by Messrs, Fleet and 
Smith, who consider that egch component of this compound designates a different king. When 
Samelra Gopta began his career of conquest about the middle of the 4th century A, D. the Great 
Scythian Empire was no longer under the sway of a single monarch, but waa divided in its decline 
like all other oriental empires among a host of minor princelings, each holding different title. Lf in 


9 Thid, p. 194, “ MassbhGrata, Bhigmaparyrs, XI, 9, 
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this compound a Devaputra king is distinguished from a Saka king, then a ahi king is alao 
distinguished from a Sake one, But the Jaina work Ealikacdrya-Xathinaka™ states that the 
kings of the Sakes were called Saki, Again Kaniska also is called a Sahi in st least one of his 
inscriptions.“ So it is evident that no exact discrimination is possible, based on the worda of the 
above compound. 


Mr, Bhandarkar proceeds to prove that the characters of the inscriptions of Sodisa are later 
than those of the inscriptions.of Nahapina. This certainly is the case, but tho charactera of the 
inscriptions of Nabapina are earlier than those of the inscriptions of those princas- who, at the 
present moment, are regarded to be his contemporaries, Most of the inseriptions of Nahapiina’s 
reign are the records of the donations of his son-in-law Usavadiita (Rsabhadatta). In one of these 
inscriptions Ugavadita has been called a Sake. Again, the name of Nabspina is certainly 
non-[ndian and hence it has been assumed that the dates in bis inscriptions, the years 41, 42, 45, 
and 4§ are Saks years. It is held that after the year 46, Nehapina was defeated and driven out of 
hisdominions by Gotamiputra Sitakarni, sn Andhra prince. But in the year 72, which in all 
probability isa Saka year, we find another prince named Radrdima ruling over these territories, who 
had already been preceded by his father Jayadiima and his grandfather Castana. B80 we find that 
6 years has been allotted for the overthrow of Nahwpina and the occupation of his territories for 
a certain period st least by the Andhra princes and then their recovering by Castana and the 
completion of his reign and that of his sun, Jaysdima,and the accession of his grandson, Rudradima. 
It ig evident that this period is too short for such w long list of events. If we consider the atatement 
of Dr. Biibler about the palwography of Ugavadita’s inscriptions that the character of his inscriptions 
ate certainly older than those of the Andhras who are regarded as the contemporaries of his 
father-in-law, Nahapiina, we are led to the conclasion that Nahapana reigned at a period which is 
much earlier than that to which his reign is usually assigned.’ The mere mention that Gotamiputra 
Satakargi extinguished the Khakharita family’ does not imply that he defeated Nabapina himself, 
He might have defeated a weak descendant of that prince. Again, the argument that the absence 
of inscriptions and coins imply that none of Nahapina's family succeeded him on his throne is not 
conclusive one, The fate of his successors might have been the same as that of the sons of Rapajit 
Sithha of the Panjibe The omission of Ugavadita’s titles in another Andhra inscription® does not 
Prove either that much time had not elapsed since his decease or that he was living at that time. 
It is extremely probable that as Nahapina is prior to Sedisa, the dates in his inseriptions refer to 
the era in which the dates in the inscriptions of the Northern satraps are dated, The arguments 
adduced by Mr. Bhindirkar against the theories that Nahapinsa or Cagtana founded the Saka era 
are, I think, conclasive. Both of them were satraps or provincial governors, and the Sarnath 
macription of Kanigka (No. 1 of the above list) proves that the title MaAdksatrapa does not imply 
that the holders of it were independent sovereigns. It is impossible to hold that ,local governors 
founded or established eras of their own. 

The only remaiaing portions of Mr. Bhindirkar’s paper which require consideration are his 
arguments against the theory which holds that Kanigka was the founder of a newera. The first of 
these is that Kanigka is not the first king who established the independence of the Kuganas. In 
reply it may be said that it is not absolutely necessary Tor the founder of an era to be the establisher 

of the independence gf bis dynasty. Hargavardhana did not establish the independence of the 
Thiinesar dynasty, yet he was the founder of an eta, The next argument js that Kanigks was not 
& great conqueror who extended the dominions inherited by him, This statement is quite contrary 
to the statements of other historians. Chinese annalists affirm that Kshigks attacked Patalipatra,®# 
and Mr, V..A. Smith holds that he was the conqueror of Kaamira. It is also possible that he 
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conquered the provinces between Mathura and Benares, as the co-existence of the coins of Hima- 
Kadphisa with those of Kaniska is not a conclusive proof of the conquest of the whole tract in 
which these coins are found by the former, Then again Yoan-Chuang or Hiven Theang has 
related that Kaniska conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kbotan, Though it is very hard to rely 
ot this statement, it will beseen later on that fresh discoveries confirm them, In conclusion I may 
be allowed to state that Kaniska might have founded a new era. 


Mr. Bhindarkar then aesumes that the Kugiina king referred toin the Panjtar inseription is 
Rogoulo Radphises. Mr. V. A. Smith has also supported this identification, ‘The terms Maharaya 
and Maharaja are convertible terms in Prikrit, and the fact that a certain king is called AMaharaya on his 
coins does not prove that be was not a MaAdrija like the modern tributary chieftains of British India. 
AS we have seen, the inscription is much later than the Manikyala inscription ot Kanigka, and soit must 
le admitted that the Maharaya Gusana referred to in the former inseription cannot be identified with 
Kozoulo Kadphises, the predecessor of Konigka. Mr. Bhinlirkar places three other princes, tiz., 
Koujula-Kara-Kadphisa, the nameless king, and Wema-Kadphises before Kanigka, and, with an 
average allotment of twenty years for each reign, arrives at the year 200 of the Baka era as the date 
of the accession of Kanigka, But it ia well known that Kozonlo-Kadphises, Kajola-Kara-Kadphisa, 
aod Kozoulo-Kadphises are variations of one and the same name, and that the coins of the nameless 
king Were issaed by the satraps of Hima-Kadphisa. Mr, Bhindirkat finds a confirmation of bix 
assignation of dates in the Mathurii inscription of the year 299, which ke assunce should be referred 
to the Saka era, On this Mr, Bhindirkar assumes that the Kugana dates should be referred to the 
Soke era with 200 omitted, This would mean that at thia time in the use of the Baka era the 
hundreds. were both omutted and expressed, which is a contradiction in itself, but it has been 
ahowa that the Mathura inscription docs not belong to the Kusfina period, and so farther examination 
of Mr, Bhindarkar’s arguments is unnecessary. It is also fatile to refer this inscription to the nine 
kings mentioned by Biihler simply because we find the title Maharaja-Rajatiraja on their coins. 
The title is common among princes who aspired to over-lordship. 


The third theory of the last group is the outcome of the ripe judgment of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham who maintains that the Kusana dates should be reterred to the Seleacidan cra. with 
four hundreds omitted. The author finds that the coina of soine of the Greek princes bear dates 
and cites two or three instances of this. These dates provably referred to the Seleucidan era. But 
with the exception of the mnique tetradrachm of Plato, which bears the date 147, the occurrence of 
dates on other Greeo-Indian coins are less certain.” Recently it has been found that two Kharoathi 
inseriptions contain dates which may, with certaint,, be referred to the Seleucidan era, The author 
proceeds to say that the nse of Greek month names in Indo-Scythion inscriptions proves that the era 
used was also Greek, so probably Selencidan, But it is to be observed that all three dates contain 
the hundreds, and if the Seleucidan era had really been used in the Kugana inscriptions we would 
have expected to see the hundreds expressed instead of bving umitted, since there is absolutely 
nothing to prove the omission of the hundred. 


The first theory of the recond gioup was first of all put forth by Canningham™ but was after. 
wards abandoned by him. It has since found an eminent advocate in Dr, J, F. Fleet. But Dr. Fleet 
has not yet published his promised paper on this period of Indian history, apd I have been obliged 
to collect his arguments from among his seattered notes published in the Journals of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for the past four years.74 In all of his papers Dr. Fleet maintains that the Milava- 
Vikrama era is the historic era of Northern India, and that Kanigka was its founder, In support 
of his view Dr. Fleet quotea one of Dr, Kielhorn’s papers on that era, but I must admit that I have 
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not been able to find out precisely the passage referred to, where Dr. Kielliorn states it to be the 
historic era.™ On the other hand, Dr. Kiellorn’s conclusions raise unsurpassable objections against 
Dr. Fleet's theory. After a detailed examination the highest authority on the subject of Indian eras 
is led to the following conclusions ;— 

(1). . . . Speaking generally down to about A. D. 1200 the nse of the (Malava-Vikrama) 
era was confined to that comparatively small portion of India which would be included by straight 
lines drawn from the moath of the Narmadi to Gaya, from Gaya to Delhi, from Delhi to the Rann 
of Catch and the line of the Coast from the Runu of Cuteh down to the mouth of the Narmadg,"76 
This observation showa that from the earliest time downwards the connection of this era with 
Northern India has been very scanty and that it was practically confined to Central and Western 
India, 

(2) “The era was neither established by, nor designedly invented in memory of, a king 
Vikrawiditya. Had it been founded by a king Vikramaditya in 58 B. C.,or had there existed 
any tradition to that effect, it would be indeed more than strange that no allusion should ever have 
been made to this for more than a thousand years.?7 


(3) “The Vikrama-ki'a of the dates originally was nothing else than the poet's ‘ war-time’ 
from antumn transferred to the year.”79 


Dr. Fleet's view of the origin of the Milava-Vikrama era is — “The Malava-Vikrama era was 
founded by Kaniyka in the sense that the opening years of it were the years of his reign, Tt wes 
actually set going as an era by his successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, by 
introducing another according to his own regnal years, continual that same reckoning, It was 
aceepted ani propagated as an era by the Milava people, . . . it thus derived fram the 
Milavas its earliest known appellation.’ 7 


To arrive at this conclusion two things have been asenmed — 
(1) That Kanigka founded the Vikrama era, and 
(2) That it was adopted and perpetuated by the Malavas. 


But these azsumptions are not based on anything which has any resemblance to facts, and as 
Mr. V, A. Smith puts it, “such ex-cathedraassertions , . . . do not carry immediate conviction.” 


In bis late#t paper Dr, Fleet has brought to his oid a new thing, an assertion of Dr, Kiglhorn, 
that ‘*the wording of the dates of the dated records of Kanigka, Huviska, and Viisndera is radically 
opposed to the wording of the Saka dates. On the other hand it ia identical with the wording of 
the dates in the so-called Milara-Vikrawa era."@ This statement was madé by Dr. Kielhorn in 
his paper “ The Dates of the Saka Era in Inseriptions.""2 Dr. Kielhorn states that in the majority 
of Saka dates the term “ year" is rendered by the word .Varsa, In the dates of the ingeriptions of 
Kanigka, Havigkaand Vasudeva the wonl for year everywhere is. Seuieeteara, Savatsera or Suu: 
and in those of the Satavaliana or Andhrabhptya family we have Sasirgechore, Saracchere or Sevy 
throughout. In ‘a footnote it is added that another difference between these dates and those of the 
Western Kgatrapas is this that the former (with the exception of one date which «aotes a Macedonian 
month) ore all season sates, whereas the later all quote the ordinary lunar months.© In the 
inseriptions of the Western Kgatrapss. 1. s . the word for “‘vear" everywhere is Verge. 
and this circumstance seems to me-to connect these dates in unmistakable, manner with the iat 
which are distinetly referred to the Saka era in which the word Varse decidedly predomina:es,” 
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These two things seem to be in favour of Dr. Fleet's theory that the Kusana ingeriptions are dated 
in the Vikrama era. But the first observation of Dr, Kielhorn that in the K ugana inscriptions, the term 
year is always rendered either by Sam or Sastvatsara, can be met with at once. Dr, Kielhorn himself 
has said on # previous occasion: “ But in reality saat and sak may be used of the years of any 
ers, and only in quite modern times are those terms by the Hindus themselves employed to distinguish 
the Vikrama from Saks years."* In fact the words Varsa and Sathvatsera are synonymous and such 
differentiation can hardly be exact, Again, there are some Kharogthi inscriptions in which the term 
“ year” has been rendered by the word Varga or its Prikrit equivalent, and these are so intimately 
connected with the Kusiina group of Indian inscriptions through palwographical similarity that it 
is impossible to assert that the dates in them can be referred to any era other than thst used in the 
Kugina inscription themselves. These are — 

(1) An inscription found in » Husra in Muchai in Yasnfzai and referred to in the Report of 
the exploration by the 10th Sappers, under Captain Maxwell, in 1882, The date is the year 81. This 
inscription, as far as I know, has not been edited before, so I have edited it at the end of this paper. 

(2) The Skarradheri image inscription, the year 179,%5 

(3) The Kaldarra inscription of the year 113, 


As to Dr. Kielhorn's second observation, that the Kugins dates, with one exception which 
mentions s Macedonian month, are all season dates, while the dates of the inscriptions of the Western 
Keatrapas, all quote ordinary lunar months, it must be admitted that all Brihmt inscriptions belonging 
to the reigns of Kanigka, Huvigks, and Vasudeva contain season dates, But the dates in the 
Kharosthi inscriptions of these princes contain ordinary solar months — 

(1) Zede eve wee Satin 11, 28th day Of Asada (Agidha). 


(2) Manikyals... =... Sath 18, 20th day of Kartiya (Karttika). 
(3) Ara (edited at the end of this Sam 41, Sth day of Pothavads (Praugtbapada), 
paper). 
To this may be added two others which do not contain the names of any princes — 
(4) Qhind ph vs eve © Saath 61, Sth day of Cetra (Cnitra). 
(5) Fateh Jang soe vee we Bath 68, 16th day of Pothavada (Prausthapads). 
The dates, with years above one hundred, should also be taken in a line with these — 
(6) Takht-i-Bahsi .., =... ..,._ Sah 108, 5th day of Vedakha ( Vaiéak ha), 
(7) Paja s+ ove wwe see Bath 111, 15th day of Sravana (Sriivana). 
(8) Kaldarra vee nee nee ane Satin 113, 20th day of Sravana (Srivana). 
(9) Panjter .. =. sn vee Satin 122, Ist day of Sravana (Sriivana). 
(10) Skarradberi vos eee wes Sat 179, 10th day of Agada (Agidha). 
(11) Dewai 2, ase nese = Sts 200, Sth day of Vedakha ( Vuidikhs). 


The Brihmi inscription of the year 135 mentions the month and day as “ Paugyamise divase 
visnée di 20,” which seems tobe « compromise between solar month dates and season dates, Similarly, 
also, in the Mathari Jains image inscription of the reign of Kumara Gupta I of the year 118 we find 
that the month and the day has been put in a manner which also seems to be a compromise between 
solar month dates and season dates, * Vijayarijya sath (100, 10)3 Ka(rttika Hema) nts mii(sa 3) 
di(va) sa 20, asyapurvviyim ” ete. According to Dr. Kielhorn himself, the solar month is also 


in the year 944 = 1022 A. D. Bat the months mentioned above are undoubtedly solar months, and 
in these we see that beginning with the year 11 up to the year 200 the months used in Kugins 
dates are solar months. With the exception of some of Ugavadita’s inscriptions all Western Kgatrapa 
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dates are Brahmanical records, May it not be that the Baddhists of the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era used solar months in the reckonings, while the Bribmaags used the lanar month, as 
their religious ceremonies and festivals are always connected with Tithis and Paksas, Dr. Kielhorn 
holds that in the majority of Saka dates with solar months the Tithis and Pateas are also quoted. 
But this may have been the effect of the long residence of the era in Southera India where “ the solar 
reckoning, notwithstanding the nominal use of solar months, is of little practical importance” (J. A,, 
Vol. XXV, p. 270). It may be that the use of the lunar month dates in Saka era is the result of its 
long residence in Southern India and that the use of the solar month names is the resalt. of its 
northern and civil origin. The Saka era is andoubtedly of civil origin and during its earlier portion 
the omission of lunar months, Pakeas and Tithis, in it does not seem irregular. In suy way it can 
hardly be maintained now “that the wording of the dates of Kanigka, Huviske and Visadeva are 
radically opposed to the wording of the Saka dates.” 


Dr. Fleet finds a confirmation of his theory in the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes 
which is dated in the year 103 and in the 26th year of the reign of Gondophernes, . The coins 
of Gondophernes indicate, sccording to Cunningham, that he mast be placed ‘later than those of 
the dynasties of Vonones and Azas and earlier than those of Kanigka.™ The Christian legends 
make Gondopbernes a contemporary of the Apostle Thomas, If the date of this inscription is 
referred to the Milsva-Vikrama era, then only satisfactory result is obtainable, Because in that 
case the socession of Gondophernes falls in the year 21 A. D. In the Christian legends the 
name of Gondophernes is associated with another Indian prince named Mazdsi or Misdeos, and 
M. Sylvain Lévi identifies this prince with the BAZQOHO or BAZOaHO of the coins and the 
Vasudeva of the inscriptions. The earliest inscription of Vasudeva is dated in the year 74, and 
so if this date is referred to the Vikrama era it becomes equivalent to 18 A. D., whieh makes 
him s contemporary of Gondophernes. This result, according to Dr. Fleet, clearly shows that the 
dates in the Kugina inscriptions must be referred to the Milava-Vikrama era, because in this case 
only a satisfactory solution of the problem is brought abont conjointly by three separate lines of 
evidenoe, the paleographic, the numismatic, and the historic. These three separate lines of evidence 
tend to prove that the reign of Gondophernes is to be placed in the first half of the first centary 
A.D. Dr, Bibler placed the Takbt-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes in the fourth group of his 
classification of Kharosthi records, “‘ which begins with the Takht-i-Babai inscription of Godopherres 
and is fully developed in the inscriptions of the later Kugana kings Kanigka and Huvigka.” 
But we have seen already that Dr. Bahler, throughout his work, has taken the characters of the Sué- 
Vihar inscription as representing the characters of the Kugina inscriptions, because that inseription 
is the only one of which s complete and intelligible interpretation has been given. But it has also 
been shown that the characters of the Sué-Vihir plate cannot be taken to represent Kharogthi 
characters of the Kusana_period.. If we compare the Tskbt-i-Bahal inscription with that of 
Manikyala or that from Zeda, then the following conclusions follow :— 

(1) The Xa, both in the Manikyala and Zeda inscriptions, is archaic, while that in the fifth line 
of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription is later, as it shows a slight curve on the top as found also in the 

(2) The charactors resemble those of the Panjtar and Kildarra inscriptions rather than those 


of Manikyala or Zeda. 
(3) The symbol for 100 is exactly like those found in the Panjtear and Mount Banj** 


inscriptions. 
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_ The above conclusions show that from the paleographic standpoint Kanigka cannot be placed 
later than Gondophernes as proposed by Dr. Biibler, General Cunningham, Mr. V. A. Smith, 
and others ;* on the other hand the palwographical evidence clearly proves that Gondophernes 
reigned after the Kusana group. The historic evidence is chiefly based on the Christian chroniclers. 
According tothe Acts of St. Thomas, that apostle came to the Court of an Indian king named 
Gondopherres. These Acts also relate the visit of St. Thomas to another Indian king named 
Mazdai or Misdens who is thus made the contemporary of Gudnaphar or Gondophernes, These 
Acts occur in various languages, and in most cases the version of the story is the same.” Dr. Wright, 
who edited these Acts, places the date of their composition not later than the 4th century, while 
Mr. Burkitt places the date before the middle of the 3rd century A.D." No author takes the date 
of the composition of these Acts to the first and second centaries of the Christian era, and no 
confidence can be placed on chroniclers who wrote two centuries after the actual occurrence. 
St, Thomas may have visited India, but the statement that he was a contemporary of the kings 
Gondophernes and Misdaios is extremely unreliable. “That the stories in the Acts of St, Thomas 
have little or no historical basis is indeed almost self-evident,"% Mazdai may be another form of 
Vasudeva, bat it cannot be said with absolute certainty that it isso, The numismatic evidence seems 
to fix the position of Gondophernesin the first half of the first century of the Christian era. Bat this 
happens only when the coins of this prince are compared with those of other Indian princes, bat one 
important consideration has been lost sight of by the numismatists. This is that ove class of coins 
of this prince on which the legend is only in Greek, the Kharogthi one being absent, are andoubtedly 
of the Parthian type. And that they should be compared with the coinage of Parthian monarchs 
and not with those of the Indian princes, The date of Gondophernes, if it is to be obtained from 
numismatic evidence only, should be deduced by comparing his coins with those of the Arsakidm. 
Thus we see that of the three separate lines of evidence which tend to place Gondophernes in or 
about the middle of the first century A. D., the first and second are uncertain, while the third is - 
unreliable, 


The Takht-i-Bahaj inscriptions of Gondophernes is dated in the year 108, and the question arises 
to what particular ers this date is to be referred. Three eras have been mentioned up to date— 

(1) Dr. Fleet's theory that the date shonld be referred to the Malava-Vikrama era.™ 

(2) Mr. V. A. Smith's theory that the inscription is dated in the Cwsarean era of Antioch.” 

(3) The theory put forth by Messrs. Bhandiirkar that the inscription is dated in the Saka era. 





The improbability of the use of the Malava-Vikrama era in the Panjab in the first two or three 
centuries of the Christian ers is evident from the remarks of Dr. Kielhorn, Mr, V, A, Smith has 
also clearly shown that the use of that era in this inseription is impossible 


The crguments put forth by Dr. Pleet against the ase of: Carsarean era of Antioch in India 
are decisive and leave no doubt,” 
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The third theory bas been objected to by Dr. Fleet on the ground that “ there are no real 
grounds for thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of Northern India above 
Kathiiwad, and the southern and western parts of the territory now known as Malwa." Up to 
date two inscriptions have been discovered in Northern India which contains the word Saka. These 
are — 

(1) The inscription P, on the Mathura Lion Capital.” 

(2) A Jaina inscription from Mathbura.'00 

The first inscription is in Kharosthi, and rans as follows : —- 

Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae, 


This was translated by the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji as— ‘In hononr of the whole of 
Sakastana, i. ¢., Sakasthina or the land of the Sakas.’ Dr. Fleet proves that in this inscription the 
word Saka is equal to Svaka, é. ¢., ‘own,’ and so he takes the inscription to mean — “In honour of 
his own home.”! But Dr, Hultzsch corrects him that evidently Sarvasa is the name of the donor in 
the genitive case, Dr. Flect ther translates it as follows: — (The gift of ) Sarva in honour of his 


own home.? 

It is plain that Dr. Bhagwaglal Indraji’s translation is quite natural, while Dr. Fleet's version 
is rather strained. In other votive inscriptions it is generally said that such and sach things hare 
been erected in honour of one’s father and mother or other relations or one’s gods, but the erection 
of anything in honour of a land is novel. But again the erection of something in honour of one's 
homestead is absolutely incompatible with Indian ideas, An Indian honours his father and mother, 
his spiritual teacher, and it may be also that he honoars his other relations ; he honours his own god, 
be it a» Baddha or an Arhat; he may also erect something in honour of his country: bat he never 
erects anything either in honour of his own self or his own homestead. Of course, it is possible to 
take these Prakrit words to mean many things at the same time, bat there is always a limit beyond 
which these meanings, even when possible, should not be stretched. This interpretation of the word 
Saka as equivalent to Srata takes the meaning beyond that limit. Dr. Fleet’s other argament that 
the word Sthana in Sanskrit, does not mean a country is admissible, bat Mr. Thomas’ researclies show 
that the word is foreign and probably of Persian origin, and it is sure that it has been used by one 
who was a non-Indian and probably s Persian. The Sakastana of the inscription P, of the Mathura 
Lion Capital is undoubtedly the Sakastene of Isidorus of Charax.* 


The second inscription rans as follows :— 
(1) (Na)mo Arahato Vardhaminasya Gotiputrass Pothaya-Saka-kilavii]ssa, 
(2). . » » Késikiye Simitriye Ayagapato p(r)a(ti). 
in this inscription has boen interpreted in two ways. Dr. Biihler took it to 
sade as 0% te amniad inscription as follows: — “ Reverense to the Arhat 
Vardhamana! A tablet of homage (was set up) by Srimitra, the Kosiki (wife) of Gotiputra who ix 
(or was) » black serpent to Pothayas and ‘Sakas.” But Dr. Fleet takes this word Sake to mean 
a Buddhist and it is quite possible. The word Saka in Prikrit may mean both a Scythian and 
a Sikya or Buddhist. To Dr, Fleet's list of instances in which the word Saka means a Sakya, 
I may add one more. During the working season of 1905-06 some excavations were made at 
Rajgir by Mr. J. H, Marshall and Dr. T. Bloch, doring which a piece of inscribed red sand-stone 
was discovered. Only some boughs of trees are discernible on this stone, and below this are the 
words Saka Mun¢ in Northern Kgatrapa characters and this undoubtedly becomes in Sanskrit 
Sikya Mani, i.¢., Buddha, But it cannot be maintained that in the Prikrit of this period the 
word Saka or Saka means only a Buddhist and not a Scythian. 


#7. R. A. 8., 1905, p. 230. " J. RB. A. 8, 1894, p. 540. it EL, Vol. 1, p. 896, No, 33. 
1 J. R, A, 8., 194, p. 708. t J. B.A. &., 1005, p. 154. + J, R, A. 8., Jannary, 1906, p. 192. 
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There is another evidence, which shows independently of numismatics, that the Sakas ruled in 
India before the Kusina family, but this has been altogether ignored by Dr. Fleet. He has repeatedly 
stated thet Rajivala and his son Sodisa were contemporaries of Vasudeva and that they kept 
him out of MathorA* bat this statement is not supported by asingle fact :—On the other hand the 
characters of the three inscriptions of Sodiisa are decidedly archaic and earlier than those of the 
inscriptiong of the Kuginas. These inscriptions constitute a special group in Indian palmwography 
which shows the transition between the earliest inscriptions from Mathura and the inscriptions 
of the Kugina period. Dr. Bubler has taken the characters of these inscriptions as the Northern 
types of Kgatrapa characters and has devoted a separate section to them. His remarks in the 
second volume of the Epigraphia Indica leave no doubt as to this:—“ Thongh the precise date 
assigned to Sodasa may be doubted, still he must have ruled at Mathura in the first century B. C., 
before the time of Kaniska and his successor.” And again “the Mahikgstrapas of Mathura must 
bave passed away before the Kuginas reigned there.”¢ 


These three inscriptions prove that there was a line of forcign ralers in Northern India before the 
Kauganas. Then again numismatics prove the existence of several other rulers who were also 
foreigners. They may be of Persian origin as Mr. Thomas takes them, but even then to the main 
body of the Indian people they wore Sakas, The only other statement of Dr, Fleet which seems to 
me to be peculiar is that Kozoulo-Kadphises and Hima-Kadphises were preceded by Kaniska, 
Huviska, and Vasudeva, and that t'ey belong to quite a different dynasty. Dr, Fleet has found 
a supporter of this view “: Dr, Otto Francke? There is no doubt about the fact that Kozonlo- 
Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises were Kaganas, as on their coin legends they are expressly called 
so. Then the types of the coins of these princes are decidedly earlier, and ast the same time 
connected by a symbol to those of Kaniska, Huviska, and Visodeva, These two facts prove that 
Kozoulo-Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises belong to the same groap a5 Kaniska, Huvigka, and 
Vasudeva, and that former two princes preceded the later three, On the data at present 
available the exact relationship between Kozoulo and Hema-Kadphises and Kanigka cannot be 
determined. Indian numismatics has vastly improved since the days of James Prinsep, and. his 
suggestion that the Kadphbises belonged to a seperate group can hardly be relied on at the present 
date. With regard to the latest argument of Dr. Fleet, adduced in favour of his theory, it may be 
said that the remarks of Hiven Thsang himself makes it impossible to place any reliance on 
them, The traditional date of Kanigka,® which places him four hundred years after the death of 
Gautama Buddha, is a mere tradition. The exact date of Buddha's death still remains to be 
ascertained, and Dr, Fleet’s assumption that Buddha died in 482 B, C. is a mere theory. Hiuen 
Thsang himself states that “As regards the period since Buddha's nirvana the schools are of 
very diverse views. Some say it dates back over twelve hundred years, others over thirteen hundred 
years, a third section over fifteen hundred years, others again over nine hundred, Yet none say 
thonsand.’® On this the statement of Dr. Francke, “The Tang-Annals and the Sui-Annals each 
get different dates from these, so that it is impossible to fix the accession of Kanigka by this dats,” 
seems to be conclusive.!® 


The second theory of the second group is that put forth by Messrs. Pergasson and Oldenberg. 
It holds that Kaniska founded the Saka era and that the dates in the Kusana 
should be referred to that era. It has already been shown that this theory was based upon 
insufficient grounds and eo it is untenable, But in spite of that we find eminent scholars 
stil] maintaining that the Kogana inscriptions should be referred to the Saka era. Dr, Biihler never 


clearly expressed any opinion on this point, but the general tenor of his writings express that the 
ne ttt eee diesisieianin. 


* J.B. A. 8,, 1904, p, 706. 

* Dr. Bloch has fully deak with these inscriptions in his paper “An Insoribed Buddhist Statne from 
Srivasti.”’ J. 4. 8. B., Vol. LXVU, Part I, 1898, p. 274. 

* B. 1, Vol. If, p. 196. 

* LA., February, 1906, p. 47. J. R. A. 8,, October, 1906, p. 979, 

* Beal's Buddhist Record of the Western Words, Vol. Il, p. 33. 0 I, A. February, 1906, p. 43. 
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Kangana dates should be referred to the Saka era, Though General Cunningham had 

put forth two 
theories on Kuyana dates, yet in his last work we find that he places the Saka era by the side of the 
Seleucidan era in the interpretation of Kugana dates. Mr, Rapson, in his Indian Coins, says 
‘the Saka era has unusually been supposed to date from the abhisika of Kanigka at Mathura,!2 
Last of all Mr. V. A. Smith, before be undertook to prove the use of the Laukika era in Kusana 
inscriptions, was of opinion that the date of the accession of Kanigka lies between B, 0, 57 and 78 
A. D., and probably took place in the year 65 A. D3 Later on, when he published his psper on 
the chronology of the Kushin period, he makes the following objections to the use of the Saka era in 
the Kugana inscriptions : — 

(1) The current belief that Kanigka ascended the throne in 78 A. D. adds half a century to 
the gap between the Kusanas and the Guptas and is Jess easily reconcilable with Palwographic facts. 

(2) The Saka or Silivahana era originated in Western India and did not come even into partial 
use in Northern India until a late period. . 

(3) The theories of Oldenberg and Bhandarkar, which agree in doctrine that the Kugans 
inscriptions are dated according to the Saka era, require us, contrary to all probability, to assume that 
the Saka reckoning was adopted for a century in Northern India and then dropped. 

The arguments of Mr, Bhandarkar have already been dealt with above and we have seen that — 

(1) Kanigka was a Saka ; 
(2) The Kugans inscriptions are not dated in any era with the hundreds omitted ; and 
(3) It is possible to place the accession of Kanigka about the year 78 A, D. 


If Kanigka was a Saka, and his accession took place in or about 78 A. D., the natural tendency 
is to connect him with the Indian era, whose initial year falle in 78-9 A. D. and which is known by 
the name of Saka era. But serions obstacles mentioned above have been raised against the use of 
this era in Northern India, The first objection is that the use of the Saka era adds half a centary 
more to the gap between the Kuganas and the Guptas than does the Laukika theory, and so is 
reconcilable with palmographical facts, As regards the palmography of the Kugana inseriptions, 
Mr. Smith says :— “It is not always easy by mere inspection to distinguish an inscription of the 
Kugana from one of the Gupta period. Many alphabetical forms specially characteristic of the 
Gupts inscriptions are found sporadically in Kugana records, while on the other hand Gupta 
documents often exhibit archaic forms specially characteristic of the Kugana age.” The above 
statement is only partially true, because s number of Kugana records do not at all exhibit later 
forms, but.on the other hand exhibit many archalo forms. 

The study of Kugana and cognate inscriptions leads one to the following conclusions :— 

(1) The inscriptions which are marked as archaic in the list on pages 37, 38 above do not belong 
to the Kngana period proper but to an earlier one. 

(2) The majority of Buddhist inscriptions exhibit archaic forms. Compare Nos. 1, 2, and 29 
of the list. 

Archai¢ forms are absent from the majority of the Jaina inscriptions, Thus, out of 57 
inscriptions in the list which are undoubtedly Jaina and belong to the Kusana period, only 10 
inscriptions exhibit archaic forms. 

(4) The characters of the Buddhist inscriptions are angular, neatly incised, and pleasing to the 
eye. Compare Nos. 1, 2, 29, 34, 39, and 48 of the list, 

(5) The characters of the Jaina inscriptions are extremely cursive, in most cases incorrect and 
ugly. 


Pe EEE “Y RERSSS PE LT TT 
The date referred to here ia the year 64 on the Bodh Gay’ image inscription which Cunningham believed 
to be » Kugana dato, but it has been proved above that this is really » Gupta date. See Cunningham's Mahabodhi, 


7 and 
mel Hyrwerd p u V. A, Smith's Jaina Stipe of Mothurs and other Antiquities, pp. 4-5. 


Coins, 
* J.B, A, B., 19038, p. 35. 
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Thus, if a comparison is made between two inscriptions, one of which is Jaina and the other 
Buddhist, and which mention the name of the same king and contain dates near enough to allow of 
comparison, then the difference in the form of the characters would be instantly recognised. The 
characters of the Jaina inscription would appear to be very late modifications of those of the Buddhist 
one, If the Sarnath inscription of the year 3 (No. 1), which is Buddhist, is compared with the 
Mathura inscription of the year 4,4 Jaina record, the above statement would at once be evident. 
In fact, it is very difficult to distinguish between Jaina inscriptions of the Kusana period and those of 
the Gupta period, but not between Buddhist inscriptions of the Kusana period. The only cause of 
this is that the Jaina inscriptions of Mathura are in o script which was very much in advance even of 
the current script of the period. It is very well known that the current script used in every-day lift 
of s period is very much more in advance of the script exhibited on epigrapbical records. Dr. Bubler 
has already noticed the influence of the curreut band of the period on Indo-Seythian inscriptions. 
Most of the Jaina inscriptions mention the particular Gana, Kula, and Sakha to which the donor, 
belonged, and in particular cages mention is made that the donor was either a Sregthin or Sirthaviha™ 
#0 it is extremely probable that these donors of the Indo-Seythian period, like their descendants at the 
present day, were merchants or traders. Now it is well known that Indian merchants and traders 
use an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. The Banifiis and Modis and the clerks of 
merchants and big traders at the present day use a ecript which is very much in advance of the 
current hand and still more so of that used in print, It is alao extremely probable that the Jaina 
merchants and traders of the Indo-Scythian period, in recording their religious donations, used the 
same script as in their business transactions. This in fact is the only explanation for the presence of 
later forms in inscriptions of the first and the second cantury A. D, In this case a difference of 40 
or 60 years would not matter very much, and it cannot be held that, if the date of the accession of 
Kanigka is placed 47 years earlier, it would be less easily reconcilable with palmographical facts, 
because the later forms which occur in these inscriptions become common twocenturies later. If we 
exclude the Jaina inscriptions we find that the characters of the other inscriptions of this period do 
not show any marked affinity to those of the inscriptions of the Gupta period. The Jaina records 
of the Kugana period form a unique series of Indian epigraphs showing very advanced forms of 
characters, the parallel of which has not ag yet been found in India, 

T may note here that one at least of the inscriptions of thia period is official. This is No. 29 of 
the list. Nos, 1 and 2 may also be taken us official, No. 1 is decidedly official, as it mentions the 
name of the two satrapa, probably father and son, the MahAkeatrapa K harapallans and the Kgatrapa 
Vanagpara, while the second may also be taken to be an official inscription because the friars 
Bala and Pogyavaddhi were undoubtedly personages who possessed great influence at the Royal 
Court ; for governors of provinces, however devout they may be, do not take so strong an interest io 
the gifts of ordinary monks os these two do. Imay also note that I cannot agree with 
Dr. Vogel's interpretation of the relation between the satraps and the monks, Dr. Vogel says : — 
“The question has been raised how mendicants wlio have to beg for their food and are not 
allowed worldly possessions could make donations which would necessarily involva considerable 
expenditure. Perhaps the Siirnith inscriptions afford an explanation. We may suppose that the 
two satrapa eupplied the neceasary funds, bat the gift was carried on under the supervision of the 
friar Bala, who thus was fully justified in calling the gift his own," 

One of the main points of discussion which necessitated the making of a second Buddhist Council 
at Vaisali, was whether the monks were to receive gold or silver as gifts or not, Mention is made 
of monks of Vaisali who actually received gold and silver ax gifts? ‘This proves that the Buddhist 
monks were not above accepting gold and silver aa gilts. Moreover, the inscriptions on the 
pedestal expressly states: — } 
(1) Bhikgasya Balasya Trepitakasya Bodhisatvo pratisthipito 
(2) mahakgatrapena Khorapallinenn ashi kgatrapena Vanagparena, 





8 BL, Vol. I, p. 873, Maz. J., Vol. VIL, p. 173, 1) Bockhill’s life of Buddha, pi 
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That is, the Bodhisattva image of the Bhikyn Bala, who was well versed in the three pitakas, 

Waa set ap by the great satrap K harapallima and the baclrap Vanagpara, They may hare placed the 

money at the disposal of the satrap and then left Benares to some other holy place, while the satraps ~ 

superinteaded the carving and the erection of the statac. The text of the inscription on the 
umbrella shaft; — 

Lime (3) .....- » Bhikgueya Balasya Trepitakasya 

» (4) Bodhisattvo . . . . . . pratigthapito 

Line (8) sabi kgatrapena Vonaspareos Kharapalla- 

» (9) mepaca.....- 

In the way expressed above means accordingly that the satraps also acquired merit by their 
labour of superintendence, 

The second and third objections to the use of the Saka era in Northern India in the Kugana 
period may be answered together, There is no direct proof that the Saka era originated in 
Western India, On the other hand, the researches of Mr. Bhindirkar clearly prove that the era was 
originally founded in Northern India, and that Nahapina and Cagtana were Northerners, and most 
probably were merely provincial governors, There is no need to assume that the Saka reckoning was 
adopted for a century in Northern India and then dropped, If we take the Saka era to have begun 
from the date of the accession of Kanigks, then we find that it was in use in Mathora up to the 
year 308-9 A.D. Thus the Saka reckoning was not merely adopted for a century bat for two 
centuries or more. Then the invasions of later Kuganas from the North-Western provinces and the 
rise of the Gupta empire gradually drove it ont of Northern India, bat it remained in use in the 
South-Western provinces of the Kugana empire, The use of the Gupta era affords a parallel case, It 
originated in Northern India in A. D. 318-19, It remained there in use for three centuries (if we 
exelude the dates from Nepal, then the latest date is the year 300 on the Gaijam plate of Saéitkea — 
#. J, Vol. VI, p. 143), then it was driven out of Northern India by the Harga and Mialava- 
Vikrama eras. It is possible that if the successors of Harsavardhana had been able and powerfal 
talera lik¢ those of Candra Gupta I, the Gupta era could hardly have remained in ose jn Nepal 
for two More centuries. But it is known that the Gupta era was current in Western India 
up to the 12th or 13th centuries A. D., and that in its Inter days it was known as the Valabhi 
Samvat. So it is evident that it is also possible for the Saka era to have originated in Northern 
India, and after three hundred years to have been driven out of it and to have remained current in 
one single part of its original area for several centuries longer. It is also probable that the name 
of the era was given to it long after its formation, The inscriptions of the Western satraps do not 
mention its name, though it is certain that their detes should be referred to the Saka era. The 
earliest inseription in which the name is mentioned is the Badimi cave inseription of the Calakys 
Mangaliéa.’ The name Silivihana was applied to it for the first time inthe year 1194 of this 
era, i. ¢., 1272 A. D.* Thos we find that all serious obstacles to the use of the Saka era in 
Northern India and in the Kugina inscriptions disappear. But we must admit that there is no direct 
evidence to show that Kaniska founded the Saka era, and it is doubtfal whether any such evidence will 
ever be foand, But it is possible, as Dr. Fleet says, that this era is one of those eras that originated | 
in an extension of regnal or dynastic years. It was actoally set going as an era by the successor 
who did not break the reckoning so started by introducing another according to his own regnal years, 
Bat between the accession of Kanigka in 78 A.D, and the death of Kukratidas in B.C, 156, we 
find a host of princes ruling the country between Bactria and the Panjab, whose‘positionand sequence 
require to be settled before we proceed to deal with the events of the reigns of Kanigka and his 








4 L A., VoL. IT, p.805 ; Vol. VI, p. 868; and Vol. X, p. 56; and FE. I., Vol. VI, Appendix, p. 2, No, 3, 
 Kislborn in I. A., Vol. XXVI, p. 150. ™ Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarwm, Vol. ITI, p. 143. 
= V.A, Smith's Early History, p. 217. 
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successors. Most of these princes are known to us only through their coins, They are, as we have 
seen, divisible into three classes — (a) The Scythians; (4) the later Greeks; and (¢) the Parthians. 
Tt will be shown later on that it is impossible to place a Parthian dynasty ruling over Seistan and 
Gandhira in the first century of the Christian era, There remain only the Greeks and the 
Beythians, The most important of the Greek princes were Menander and Apollodotes, who are 
mentioned by the classical historians as the conquerors of India. It is hardly possible to lay down 
thsexact chronological sequence of the other Greek princes. The last of them is Hermaios, who 
probably roled in the Kabul valley in the opening year of the Christian era and was to some extent 
the contemporary of Kiutsiu-kio or Kozoulo-Kadphises. There are some coins on which the Greek 
legend bears the name of Hermaios, while the Kharogthi one bears that of Kadphises I. It may be 
that Kadphises I acknowledged the overtordship of Hermaios before he anited the five Yue-cbi 
principalities under his sway. It is certain that Kadphises I swept away the Greek rale from 
Afghanistan. The Scythian princes, who preceded Kanigka, are also known to us chiefly from 
their coins, but they have also left several inscriptions. The earliest of them, according to the 
numismatists, is Maues or Mons, but his ooins are found only in the Panjab, and Mr. D. B. 
Bhindirkar accordingly takes him to be the last of the Scythian princes, Vonanes, whose 
coins are found in Kandahar, Ghazni, and Seistan, waa probably the first princ, of these early 
Scythiaa conquerors, He was succeeded by his nephew, Spalirises, who, with hia father, Spalahores} 
and his brother, Spalagadames, were his tributaries. After Spaliriees, a prince named Aves or 
Aya seems to have ascended the throne, Axes was at first subordinate both to Vonones and 
Spalirises, Azes was succeeded by Azilises, alter whom the dynasty seems to have been reduced to 
a subordinate position. According to the authority of Mr. Rapson, Vonoues seems to have come to 
the throne at the beginning of the first century B.C. His coins are fairly numerous, and we may 
safely asaign to him «a reign of 25 yeara. He seems to have lived in the West, probably in Seistan, 
while his deputies ruled Afghanistan and the Panjab in his name, 


On the above assumption the accession of his nephew, Spalirises, may be placed in the year 
70 B.C. Both Azes and his nephew, Spalagadames, were the tributaries of ¢his prince. His coins 
are not 80 Very qumerons, and « seign of 15 years is quite sufficient for him. After Spalirives thig 
dynasty comes to an end, snd Azes, who was a tributary prince both under Venones and Spalirises, 
makes himself independent in the Panjith, Afghanistan ecems to have passed into the away of the 
Yue-chi chieftains. The coins of Azes are not obtainable in Afghanistan, but ahey are fairly 
numerous in the Panjib, and a reign of 15 years may be allowed to him, as he is known 40 have 
reigned for a long time as subordinate to Vonones and Spalarises, He was succeeded by 
Axilises, whose exact relationship to Ames cannot be ascertained, At this. time a prince of the. 
Koei-Chaousng or the Kuganas or Herins, who is most probably the In-mo-fu of the Chinese 
historians, conquered Ki-pin (Kapidi). The existence of Hermaios at the beginning of the Christian 
era shows, that a number of Greek principalities still remained in the hilly fastnesses of Afghanistan 
and the Western Panjib in a subordinate position to the Scythian monarchs. After the demise or, 
overthrow of Asilises, the Seythian provincial governors made themselves independent. They were 
known by the Persian tithe satrap (Sanskrit Asatrapa), and probably recognised the nominal 
supremacy of the descendants or successors of Azilises, such as Azes II, Manes, and others. But 
there is much difference of opinin as to the exact chronlogical pesition of the Scythian antrapa. 
Two of these entrap dynasties are well known, These are the dynasties of Taxila or Takgadila and 
that of Mathuri, while coins bearing the names of other satraps are not wanting, such as Hagia 
und Bagimisa, Zeionises or Sibunia, son of Manigal, and others. The following are the different 
opinions expressed about the chronological positions of these estraps :— 

(1) Mr, V.A. Smith argues that the hemidrachms of Rajivula imitate and are found with 
those of Strato II, who was the son of Strato I, who was a contemporary of Heliokses, dhe Jast Greek 


king who ruled north of the Hindu Kush, Heliokles ia certainly the son and successor of Eukratides 
= Trogas, p, dl. 
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who died about B. ©. 150. Inasmuch as Heliokles, the son and encceseor of Eukratides, was 
contemporary with Strato 1, the iaiber of Strato IJ, who was approximately contemporary with 
Rajivula, the Saka satrap of Mathari, the accession of the last named prince must be very close to 
B.C, 120. 


The fact that the coins of Rijivuls imitate those of Strato II shows that Rajivula must be 
placed after Strato IT and not before him, and nothing more than this can be said to be an accurate 
deduction, Numismatics is of importance only when epigraphy is absent. It may ako aid 
epigraphy, but numiematics cam hardly be relied on against dednotions based on epigraphy and 
paleography. These too satrap dynasties possess several inscriptions, and it will be seen later on 
that the characters of ¢he inecriptions of theee satraps preclude any possibility of their being placed 
200 hundred years before the accession of Kaniska, One of the highest authorities on Indian 
numismatics places the Saka satcaps in the middle of the let century B. 0. 

(2) Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar places Sodisa, the son of Bajivula, in the Baka year 72 = 150 
A.D., and Patika of TaxiJa in the Saka year 78-156 A. D, while the accession of Kanigka is 
placed in the year 278 A. D. 

(3) Dr, Fleet takes Sodiea and Rajivula to be nearly contemporaries of Visudeve. 

The inseriptions «f the Scythian satrape occur both in Brihmi and in Eharogthi. They are as . 
follows :— 

(1) ‘The Taxila copperplate of Patika, the son of Liska Keosulake. The record is dated in the 
year 78 of the (reign of the) Maharaja Moga.* 

(2) The Mathura Lion Pillar Capital incriptions, recordiug the various donations af the two 
satrap families of Taxila aud Mathura. This record establishes that Sodisa wos a contemporary 
of Patike and consequently Rajivule of Linke. 

The cecorda mentioned above are in Eharogthi, while the others given below are in Brahmi — 

(3) A Jaina record of the year 72 of the reign of the great satrap Sodisa.2 

(4) A Brohmanical record of the reign of the great satrap Sodisa-? 

(5) An inscription found on s well at Mora, seven miles from Mathari.® 


The Kharogthi inscriptions mentioned above form the third variety of Dr, Biihlor’s division of 
Kharogthi records, But as has been shown above, if the characters of the Manikyala inscription are 
taken ns representing ¢he fourth variety instead of the Sué-Vibar inscription, the difference between 
the forms of the characters .of these two varieties diminish. The characters of the third variety show 
that they immedintely preceded those of the fourth variety. The Taxila copperplate cannot he placed 
two hundred years before the Manikyala inecription. The paleography of the Brahmi inscriptions 
also supports the above conclusion, When Dr. Biihler's Indische Palaeographic was published, it.was 
supposed that the difference between the Kyatraps and Kusina periods was considerable, Bat recent 
discoveries have shown that this difference cannot be mach. The excavations of Sirnith have yielded 
three records to the list of dated Kugina insoriptions. Twe of these are from Barnath, and the third 
is from Set-Mabet and was discovered more than forty years ago. The first line of the Srivasti 
inscription is much damaged and consequently the name of the reigning monarch and the date is 
lost, When Dr, Bloch published this inscription in 1898 he was led by the palmography of the 

© Eapeon's Indian Coins, p. 8. 

% 4. 8, R., Vol IL, p, 189, and plate lix.; J. B. A. &, 1864, p. 551; and E. I, Vol. IV, p. 64, and plate. 

8 J, R. A.S, 1PM, —p. 525, Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji edited these inscriptions without any facsimile, A fresh 
edition with « facsimile is mach needed, but this inscription ls ont of the reach of Indians sa it is in the British 
Mesum, - : 

™ £1, Vol Tl, p.199,No.2. * 4.8, R, Vol. IIT, p. 90, No. 1; and L A, Vol. EXXIMM1, p 10, No. M4, 

* 4.8. B, Vol, XX, p. 49, plate v, No & m J, A 8, B., 1898, Part I, p, 274, 
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inscription to place it in the period which included the reigns of Rajivula and Sodisa, But the 
Sarnath inscription of the year 3 of the reign of Maharaja Kaniska shows that the donors of the two 
statues are the same. There are also reasons to make us believe that the Srivasti inscription was 
incised after the Sarnath record. The subscript ya, which is always tripartite in the Sarnath inscrip- 
tions, is once bipartitein the Srivasti inscription (at the end of thesecond line in Pusya). This clearly 
indicates that the difference between the reigns of Rajiivala and Sodiisa and Kaniska cannot be 200 
years, In editing the inscriptions from Sirnith, Dr. Vogel says, that “the similarity between 
the scripts of the Mathura satraps and that of the earliest of Kanigka is so striking that the 
two can hardly be separated by more than one century. If the former areto be placed in the 
1st century B.C,, palwographic evidence would point to the conclusion that the commencement of 
Kanigka’s reign has been rightly supposed to fall in the first century A. D,”* 


It isevident then that the satraps of Mathura cannot be placed in B.C. 120. Dr. Pleet’s 
statement as to the position of the satraps has been dealt with before, and it is also evident that the 
statement that Sodiisa was nearly the contemporary of Vasudeva is arbitrary. Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar 
also places Kaniska 200 years after Sodisa and makes the latter a contemporary of the Western 
satrap Rudradims. Bat the characters of the Junagadh inseriptions of Rudradima are latér than 
those of the Sarnath inscription of Kanixka, and so mnch later than those of the inscriptions 
of Sodiisa, The date of Kanigka certainly falls before Rudradima, and so it is not possible that 
Radradima was a contemporary of Sodisa,*! 


The Sarnath inscription also shows that the title Mahikgatrapa does not imply that the holder 
of it was an independant sovereign. Riajivula and Sodisa were probably the governers of Mathura 
under Azes II and Manes, who may thus be the king Moga of the Taxila copperplate inscription. 
Sodiisa was probably succeeded by Kharahostes and Kalni,™ 


The reign of the earlier Scythian princes and satraps was brought to an end by the conquest of 
Northern India by Wema-Kadphises about the year 60 A.D, It is also probable, as Dr. Vogel 
remarks, that the satraps Kharapallina and Vanaspara were the descendants of the early 
Scythian satraps of Mathuri. The fact that the coins of Wema-Kadphises are found as far 
as Ghazipur does not prove that Kadphises II conquered the whole of Northern India as far 
as Benares. The rapee bearing the bast and name of William IV of England, issued in 
1835, is current up to the present day in the Panjaband the North-Western Frontier provinces. 
Is this 8 sufficient proof of the British occupation of the Panjib before 1848 A. D.? On the 
other band, the Sirnith inscription of Kaniska leaves no doubt as to the fact that Benares and 
the adjoining territory to some extent was included in the dominions of Kanigka. It is usual 
to find the coins of a previous reign current im provinces conquered years later. Numerous 
instances may be cited of this. We mry safely assume, on the anthority of the Chinese historians 
that: Yeu-kao-ching or Wema-Kadphises conquered India. Bat it is impossible to state the 
extent of his conquests from numismatical evidence, Certain degree of probability may be 
imputed to the fact that he conquered only the Panjib and the country as far east as Mathura. 
But it is absolutely certain that Kanigka ruled as far as Benares. It may be that 
Kanigka extended the empire up to Benares. It is not at all necessary to place the 
accession of Kaniska in B. ©. 5% or in B, 0. 2% simply because the Compendium of the 
Wei states that a Chinaman named King-ln received Buddhist books from the Yue-chi 
at that time. The anification of the Yoo-chi might not have taken place before the initial 





EB. L, Vol, VIII, p. 175. 
* ‘The trath of these remarks can at once be proved by comparing the sharacters of the Junagadh inscrip- 


tion (EB. I., Vol. VIII, p. 36) with those of the Sarnath The characters show that Rodradima must 
have reigned at least 50 years after the incision of the Sarnath record. 
™ J.B. A S., 1804, pp. 583 and 549. ™ BE. I., Vol. VIII, p, 173, 


™ Philipps’ translation of M. Lévi's “ Notes Sur les Indo-Seythes"’ in J. A., Vol. KEXMH, p. 417. 
™ Miss Nicholson's translation of Dr. Franke's “ The Sok and Kaniska” in J. 4, Vol. XXXV, p. 33. 
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year of the Obristian era. King-lu might have received the Buddhist books from any other king 
of the five Yue-chi principalities. The coins of Kadphises I and II show that they favoured no 
particular religion. There is nothing to prevent us from supposing that King-lu received his 
Buddhist books before the conquest of the other Yue-chi principalities by Kiutsiu-Kio of the 
Koei-Chouang or that he received them from a private person at the command of the king. 
According to « lost Sanskrit work named Sri-Dharma-pitaka-sampradiya-nidiina, translated into 
Chinese in the year 472 A. D., and quoted by M. Lévi in his “ Notes,” Kanigka is said 
to have conquered India as far as Pataliputra and carried off the Buddhist saint Advaghoga.%* 
There is noting in the shape of a direct evidence to show that Kanisks conquered Kasmira, but 
it is certain that he founded there a town called after him Kanigkapura, which is ‘now known as 
Kanispor®? So Kiémira must have been included in his empire. His capital,as Mr, V. A. 
Smith holds, was probably Purusapara, i. ¢., modern Peshawar. According to the Chinese 
translation quoted above, Kaniska engaged in a successful war with Parthia. The most glorious 
exploit of Kaniska was his conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, It has been objected to 
by some scholars that the accession of Kanigka cannot be placed in 78 A, D., because a king of 
the Yue-chi at this time is known to have been defeated by the famous Chinese General 
Pan-Chao. M. Lévi says, “ if, as is generally done, we take the coronation of Kanigks as the 
starting point of the Saka era, we meet with an insurmountable difficulty. Pan-Chao’s victorious 
campaign, pursued for thirty years ( 73—102 A. D. ) without interruption, st this very time restored 
Si-Yu ( the Western provinces ) to the empire and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored 
by Chang-Kian as far as the confines of the Greco-Roman world. By 73 A. D. the king 
of Kbotan had made his submission, and several other kings of that country followed his example 
and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. Kashgar immediately after returned 
to obedience, The two passes by which the way to the South debouches into India were in the 
hands of the Chinese. The submission in the year 94, after slong resistance of Kharashar and the 
Kon-tche, secured to China also the route to the North, The Yue-chi bad not renounced their 
previous supremacy withont a struggle. In the year 90 the king of the Yue-chi sent an ambassador 
to demand a Chinese princess in marriage. _Pan-Chao deemed the request insolent, stopped the 
ambassador and sent him back. The king of the Yue-chi raised an army of 70,000 horsemen ander 
the orders of the Viceroy Sie. Pan-Chao’s troops were much frightened by this fumerous army and 
his General had great troable to reassure them ; however, he made them see that the enemy, worn out 
by a long march and by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsung-ling mountains, was not in 
a condition to attack them with advantage. Sie was vanquished and the king of the Yue-chi did 
not fail to send in every year the tribute imposed on him. It was not Kanigka at the apogee of his 
reign snd power who consented to such a humilistion.”** Now tradition affirms that Kanigka 
was a great conqueror and conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, Paleography clearly places 
the accession of Kanigka in the year 78 A.D. The only possible conclusion that we can draw from 
all these daa is that he was the king who was defeated and homiliated by Pan-Chao in A. D. 90, 
for it is certain that Kanigka was living in the year 96 A, D.” To avoid this seeming discrepancy, 
Mr. V. A. Smith, asa farther corroboration of his theory of Kugina chronology, holds that Kanigka 
conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan about the year 130 A. D., thus accomplishing what 
Wema-Kadyphises, according to him, failed to do 40 years esrlier. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to deny that Kanigka did not conquer Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten or that Pan*Cheao did 
not defeat a Yue-chi king in 90 A, D., but to utilise fresh materials to render previous 
statements explicit and unite them into # homogeneous whole. 
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™ ¥. A. Smith's Karly History, p. 227, footnote 2, Stein's Rajaleratgins, Book I, pp. 168-72, 
% LA, Vol. XXXII, pp. 421-22, % The Manikyala inscription of the year 18 = 98 A, D,: 
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In s Khsrogthi inscription, which is at present in the Lahore Museum, we find there 
a confirmation of two things — . 


(1) That Kanigka was possibly the Yue-chi king defeated by Pan-Chao ; and 


(2) That Kanigka probably recovered Kashgar, Ebotan, and Yarkand after the death of 
Pan-Chao in 102 A.D. The inscription itself contains no such thing, but the data which it supplies 
ia sufficient to warrant such a conclasion. Tha inscription supplies us with two important 
informations, The first is that Wema-Kadphises was not the father of Kanigka, andthat he was still 
reigning in the year 41 of his era, This inscription was discovered in an ancient well in a male 
known as Ara, two miles from Bagnilab, and was presented to the Lahore Museum, by Dr. M. A, 
Stein. It has been mentioned above as the Ara inscription (Lahore Museum, No. J, 133). The 
mscription is a small piece of stone measuring 1 ft, 8 ins, by 9 ins, and consists of six lines, The 
surface of the stone is extremely rough and uneven, The mason has not taken the trouble of 
planing the surface. 


I read the inscription as follows: — 


Ara inscription of the yoar 41; Plate I. 


(1) Maharajaca rajatirajasa devapntrasa pa(?)thadharasa ... , 

(2) Vasigpaputrasa Kaniskasa samvatsaraé eka catari(ie)... . 

(3) eh XX, XX, I, Cetasa micass diva 4,| otra divasami Namikha.,. , 
(4) ..+.. 0a puga puria pumana mabarathi Ratakhaputa ... . 

(5) atmanasa sabharya putrasa anugatyarthae savya .... 

(6) .... me himacala. Kbipama.... 


Notes. 


(1) Some portions of the inscribed surface have peeled off, leaving holes, thas the upper 
portion of the second ja in Rajatirajasa is missing. The first line seems to have ended with 
a word which must have been an adjective, such as Devaputrasa, etc. The possessive case ending is 
elear end distinct, The ending words of all other lines, except the first, seems to be missing, There 
is a big hole after the letter ra in dipa in the third line, 

(2) The stroke in Devaputrasa is unusual, It hes been attached to the nethermost part 
of the vertical line instead of the top of the horizontal loop, 

(3) The second letter of Kanigka's father's name is indistinct, It does not resemble any 
known Eharog{hi single or compound letter. At first I took it to be dra, but now I find that dra 
has o quite different form in the Datreail de Rhins Manuscript of the Dhammapada and on the coing 
of Menander and Epander. Dr. Vogel suggests that it is Si, and I accept it as the most probable 
solution. 

(4) ‘The compound tsa in Samvatearae in the second line is new ( ¢f. the inscription of the 
year 111 at the end of this paper, Lahore Museum, No. 1, 47, where tea has a similar form ). 

(5) In the fifth line the second letter tma is different from the form in which it appears in 
Dr. Biihler’s Tables. 


(6) The subscript ya is expressed here by a complete loop as also in the Saé-Vihar copper- 
plate inseription. Compare rya in Bharya and tya in Anugatyarthac. 

(7) The compound letter arthae has never been met wigh, and, as such, the reading is open 
to correction. : 


Shakardarra inscription: the year 4o. Plate 
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I have been able to translate fully only the first three lines of this inscription. The fifth line 
only out of the last three lines is to some extent intelligible. I translate only the first three lines 
here. While at Lahore I heard that impressions of this inscription have slready been forwarded to 
Dr. Liiders of Rostock, and we may confidently look forward to him for a complete rendering of 
this important inscription. 

Translation. 


“In the year forty-one, 41, on the fifth day of the month of Oaitra in the reign of Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Kanigka, the son of Vasigpa ... ."’ 


On the coins of the Western satraps such forms as Ghsamotika putrasa Cas{angsa are frequent. 
Though the inscription has not been fully deciphered, its more important parts are certain. It 
supplies us with two important facts. It is now certain that Wema-Kadphises was not the father of 
Kaniska, though the latter certainly succeeded the former. Such forms of the mention of a king’s 
father’s name is found on the coins of the Western satraps with Cagtana,“ also on the coins of some 
of the Northern satraps, such as Sodisa, Jihuni, and Kharahostes.\' The name Vasitpa has 
® distinctly Iranian sound, but that does not prevent him from being « Saka to Indians, Moreover, 


ethnological speculations on such grounds are not possible, 


The more important part of the inscription is the date, which is certainly the year 41, and this 
leads us to certain irresistible conclusions. Heretofore the latest available date of Kanigka was the 
year 18, found on the Manikyala inscription, and the earliest date of Huvigka is the year 83 on the 
Mathura Baddhist inscription ( No. 25 of the list on page $6 above). But, as Dr. Liiders has 


of Huvigka. Then Kanigka was in the later years“of his reign a contemporary of Huvigka. 
Was Huvigka » rival of Kanigka? We can hardly assume 


coin types, as with the titles of Huvigka, show that he was closely connected to Kenigks, 
and it may be that he was Kanigks’s son. The latest Brahmi inscription of Kanigka is the 
Mathuré inscription of the year 9 (No. 9 of the list). Is it not possible that alter » period 
‘ening in Essstern and Central India, that Kanigka might 


North-Western frontiers? Panchao began his career of conquest 
in the last decade of the first century A.D. So we may safely assume that Kanigka’s relstions 
with Chins were strainod from the tenth year of his reign. He demanded # Chinese princess in 
marriage, bat his envoy was not allowed to proceed to the court of Heaven. In the 12th year of his reign 
be had sent an army across the Tsung-ling range under his viceroy Sie, but it was crashed by the 
genius of Panchao. The defeat was probably followed by a series of rebellions in Northern provinces ; 
the Chinese were also pressing forward and the outlying provinces were soon lost. Within ten 
years all provinces to the north of the Hindu Kush were probably lost to the Kugana empire. So we 
see that Kanigks was probably very busy beyond the Indus after the 20th year of his reign. The 
only explanation of the synchronism of Kanigka and Havigks, who, up to date, are known’ ss 

and successors, is that, after the first ten years of Kanigka’s reign, Huvigka was left in 


* J. RB, A. 5. 1890, p. O83. at J. R. AB 18H, p. 547. «2 1. A., Vol, XXXIII, pp. 38-9, No. 8. 
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becomes evident, and the necessity of dragging Kanigka away from the Saks era, passes away, 
Moreover, Kanigka is known to Hiven-Thsang or, a he is now called, Yoan-Chwang, as the king 
of Gindhira,* which was probably the result of his long residence in Afghanistan. So as Kanigka 
was alive in the year 41 of the Saka era, i. ¢., 119 A. D., a reign of 45 years may safely be allowed 
to him. The tradition current about Kanigka’s death proves that his life was a career of 
warfare. He is said to have conquered three-quarters of the world, presumably India, Parthia, and 
China, and wanted to conquer the fourth which was the North. But his generals and ministers were 
already dissatisfied and loath to go on a campaign in far distant and unknown countries and go they 
smothered the aged king with a quilt.4 The most important event in Kanigka’s reign was the 
convocation of the fourth Buddhist Council ( Mehisuigha or Mahisaigiti ), the chief authority for 
this is Yuan-Chwang,* but the exact date or place of occurrence or the natare of business transacted 
in it cannot be determined. Coins of Kanigka show that he was a Buddhist, but he also respected 
Zoroastrian and Greek divinities. The stories of the devoutness as a Buddhist of 8 man who spent 
the whole of his life in bloody warfare must be accepted with limitation, ' , 


The details of Huyigka’s reign cannot be ascertained, but he is known to us from alarge number 
of coins and inscriptions. After his predecessor or father’s death he became the master of a vast 
empire which included Kabul, Kiémira, and the whole of Northern India as far as Benares, An 
inscription on the Sarnath pillar of Agéka records the gift of something, the name of which bas 
been lost, in the year 40 = 118 A, D., in the reign of ASvaghoga, bat this prince is only mentioned 
a8 & Rajan, and most probably was a feudatory chief raling under Huvigka. Behar also was 
probably included in the Kugdna empire at this time, as the impression of » medal of Haviska was 
found under the Vajrisana throne inside the temple st Bodh Gaya. The four sides of this throne 
were originally inscribed with characters of the Kusins Period, but it is too far gone to allow of 
decipherment.‘? This throne is at present under the Bodhitree at Bodh Gaya, where it was placed by 
General Cunningham alter the completion of the restoration of the great temple, Huvigka is aléo said 
to have founded s town in Kidémira, which was called after him Huskapura, and is now known 
as Huskar. According to Cunningham a large monastery existed at Mathura, which bore the name 
of Huvigks Vihara, This monastery probably owed its existence to the munificence of this king. 
During the reign of Huvigka, Cagtana, who was probably his governor ‘at Ajmer, seems to have 
conquered Malwa and established himself at Ujjayini. Probably, it was this exploit which raised 
him to the rank of a Mahaksatrapa, The reason for this assumption is that the coins of Castana are 
trilingual, the legend being in Greek, Brahmi, and Kharogthi. The Kharosthi legend and the title 
Kestraps proves that he was the subordinate officer of king who ruled in s northern country where 


was a contemporary of Visudeva, we may safely assume that this northern Prince was Huvigks. 
Dr. Bhagwanial Indraji places his tenure of ofSce between the years $3 and 88 of tho Seka era 
(111— 186 A. D.), which is admissible. Cagtana was succeeded by his son, Jayadama, in his 
governorship of Rajputana and Malwa, The only Kharogthi inscription of Havigka was found at 
Wardak, near Kabul, which was inscribed in the year 51 = 199 A, D. The latest inscription of the 


* Seo Beal's Buddhiet Record of the Western Wi and Watters’ Yuan-Chwang, mentions 
“ Kaniska raja of Gindhira” are innumerabje, ae oF sia Papet 


“ Seo Me. Philippy’ translation of M. Lévi's “ Notes sur les Indo-Soytt 24" iu I. 4., Vol. XXXIM, p. 388, 
** Beal's Buddhist Reeord, pp. 117 and 151. eo 


* For farther particulars, see V, A. Smith's Karly History, pp, 293-!. 


* 4.8. B., Vol. XVI, P. Av, W. C., 1892, p. 49; and Cunningham's Mahd Bodhi, p. £6; plate x, fg. U1. 
“ Btein's Rajatarsigini Book, I, p. 168, and Vol. I, p. 483, hiuen Thaang passed several 
day» in the monastery of Hugkapura (Boal’s Life of Hiwen Theang, p. 68). Soi Se have 
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reign of Havigka is dated the year 60. So we may safely assume that be was associated with his 
father in the empire from the year 1) to the year 45 (c, 88 — 123A. D,} and ascended the throne 
after his father’s death and enjoyed o reign of at least 15 years. We may safely place the year of 
his death in the Saka era 62 = 140 A.D. At the time of his death the age of Huvigka coald not 
bave been less than 80, for his reign extended over the long period of 52 years, one of the longest 
reigns in the history of India. The name Huvigka is found in several forms, such as Huvigka; 
Havagks, Hogks and Hukga in the Brihmi inscriptions. 


Huvigka was succeeded by Visugka or Vasudeva, whose earliest recorded date is the year 68, 
found on an inscription from Siifici in Bhopal. Dr. Fleet has based a theory on this inscription. He 
eays that this Sdiici record mentions the name Visugka, which is also to be found in the Mathura 
inscription of the year 76, mentioned in Dr, Fiibrer’s Progress Report for the year 1895-96, also in 
the Mathura inscription of the year 74.5' Inscriptions which were dated the year 80 and after 
mention the name of Visudera. So the successor of Huviska was Visugka, and Visugka snd 
Vasudeva are not the same person. This reasoning possesses a sceming validity, as the transliteration 
of foreign names into the Indian language was as difficult then as it is at the present day. 
It was impossible for the Indians of the Scythian period to pronounce the name of a Seythian 
barbarian, and it was still more difficult for him to write it in his own language. Asa result of this 
we find Rijavals and Rajuls as variations of the name of one and the same person, [f Visugkasad 
Viisudera are taken to be different personages, then Huvigks, Haska, and Hukga would also have to 
be taken as designating three different princes. The original name of this prince seoms to have 
been Vasudeva, and this adoption of an Indian name by a foreign prince was the result of « long 
residence in India, The variation Visugka may have been made by some ignorant person in order 
to harmonise it with the names Kanigka and Huvigka. Nothing is known about the name of 
Vasudeva but that he also enjoyed a long reign and was alive in the year 99 = 177 A. D, .The 
great Kugina empire came to an end after Viisudeva, His dominions incladed the Panjab, the - 
provinees around Mathari, and the portion of Central indis as far south as Bhopal. It was during 
the earlier years of the reign of Vasudeva that Radradiman, the Satrap of Rajputansa and Malwa, 
conquered Catch and Surat and the adjoining countries. The fact that he himself assumed the title 
of Mahi-Kigatrapa shows that he did not wait for his paramoant sovercign to bestow it on him, It is 
possible that Rudraddman, like the later Moghul governors, virtually became an independent monarch, 
but did not assume royal. titles: Aliverdi Khin and Sa‘idst Khin were practically independent 
sovereigns, Visadeva was a feeble sovereign, and the Trans-Indas provinces were probably 
lost to the Kugana empire during his reign. Vasudeva enjoyed « long reign of 86 years from.the 
year 62 to the year 99 of the Saka era (140—177 A. D.). During the later years of this reign, 
the Panjab gradually slipped out of his hands. A new congneror appeared at this time on the. 
North-Western borders of India. The last years of the second century witnessed the decadence of the 
powers of ‘three great Asiatic monarchies, viz., the Parthian empire, the Kugana empire, and the 
Andhra empire. It was an evil time for Rome also, for at this time the reign of her good emperors 
Ne a eee ee ee each ot Sosoon Henle ck eaieale 

. in which all the great generals of the part, For 
Be nate as the third, poriod of decline, aa Rawlinson pate it, as the whole of the reign of 
Volageses IIL is a blank bat for the occasional notices of Roman campaigns. In India, after the 
‘decease or deposition of Vasudeva, we find » Parthian king reigning over the province to the east 
of the Indus in the year 103. This is the date of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gonlophernes, 
which, as wo have seen above, is closely allied by its palwograpby to the Panjtar, Kaldarrs, and 


® 4.8. B., Vol, Il, p. 83, No.8 (No, 47 of the list ), and , A., Vol. XXXII, p. 105, No. 20, 
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Mount Bauj inscriptions, which are dated in the era used in the Knugana inscriptions, i, ¢., the 
Saka era, But two objections have been raised against this — 
(1) Gondophernes is the contemporary of the Apostle Thomas, and 


(2) The coins of Gondophernes reaemble those of Azes and Soter Megas ( the nameless king ), 
which fact places his reign in the first half of the first century A.D. As tothe first Gondophernes 
contemporaneity with St. Thomas is doubtful, The first mention of the names of the two kings 
Mazdai and Gondophernes is to be found in the Acts of St, Thomas which were compiled inthe first 
balf of the third century A. D. and so cannot be trustworthy sources of historical fact, The 
probable cause of the mention of their names is that they were contemporaries whose names were 
still fresh for some reasons in the minds of Western sailors and that the chronologist connected their 
names by mere chance with the mission of the Apostle, As to the second it cannot be denied that 
numismatic evidence is of value only when epigraphy and palmography are absent and to ajd anil 
supplement the eonclasions derived from them. The resemblance of coin-type and standards cannot 
be relied on against palwographic evidence. The nocession of Gondophernes most have taken 
place in A. D.155 orin the Saka era 77, The, palwography of the Greek legends on his coins 
supports this. The square omega and the square omikron also occur on the coins of Volageses 13] 
of Parthia,“? who was a contemporary of the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commedus and most 
probably also of Gondophernes and Wirudeva, The history of Parthia also compels us to place 
Gondophernes in the last half of the second century A. D, Forif Gondophernes is placed in the first 
half of the first centary A. D., then he becomes a contemporary either of Phrastaces, Orodes IT, 
Vonones I or Artabanos IIT, The Parthian empire was even then too powerful to allow of the 
establishment of g powerful rival monarchy on their frontiers. Gondophernes was, no doubt, 
a Parthian. The establishment of an empire consisting of Seistan, Kabul, Kandahar, and the Western 
Panjib is only possible when the Parthian empire was too feeble to Lift its arms in self-defence, 
According to Rawlinson, Parthia reached this stage of decline in the reign of Valageses ITI and IV." 
Thus it is extremely probable that the accession of Gondophernes took place in the year 77 of Saka 
era and the year 103 of the Taklit-i-Babsi inscription is equivalent to 181 A. D. The conquest of 
the Western Panjib must have been taken place somewhat earlier, say, in 170.A.D, But Parthian 
domination in the Panjib mast have been very short-lived, for 19 years after the Takht-i-Bahai 
record we find a Kugina prince once more ruling over the country bordering on the Indus, The 
kingdom of the successore of Gondophernes lay towards Kandahar and Seistan, They were probably 
deprived of their dominions by the earlier Sassanians, In India the remnants of the Kugina 
empire were divided into sereral small monarchies which continued to exist up to the middle of the 
fourth centary until Samudragupta snd Candragupta I made an end of them, Inscriptions of the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era are very rare in Northern India and the coins of 
the later Kuginas are of no help, as they are mere copies of the coins of Vieudeva, Some of these 
coins are imitations of those of Bapor [ and Hormard TI. The latter prince is said to have 
married the daughter of o Kugina king of Kabul. Further mentions in Persian history show that 
the later Kugfinas continued to exist for a century or two longer until they were displaced by the 
Hidira-Kuginas or swept away by the White Hons, The latest date among E_barogthi inscriptions 
is the year 200 = 278 A.D. We may assame that the K harogthi script was current np to this date, 
after which it was supplanted by the Brahmi as found on the coins of the Kidiira-Kusiinas.® The 
characters of the Dewai inscription of the year 200 fully bear out the above conclusion, They are 
a degenerate form of Kharogthi, Inter than the characters of the Skarradheri inscription, The 


CE 
™ Britiah Musewm Cafalogus of Greek Coim, Parthia, by Warwick Wrath, p. 294, 
® Rawlinson’s Siz Oriental Monarchy, p. 220, . 
“VA. Smith's Early History, p. 239, and Rapeon's Indian Coina, p. 19. Seo my "Nches on Tndo-Seythis 
" Journal and Proc, A, 5. B., March 1906, for the coinage und history of the later Kupanaa, 
® Bapson's Indian Coins, plate ii, No, 16, 
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characters are so bad that when I saw it for the first time, in the Lahore Musetim, I took it to be one 
of Col. Deane's novel inscriptions. 


Tt will be observed that nothing hes been said about three dated inscriptions — 


(1) The years 41, 42, and 45 in the Nasik inscriptions of Usavadita and the year 46 in the 
Junndr inscription of Ayama, all of which fall in the reign of N ahapana,*7 

(2) The year 73 on the Jaina inscription from Mathura. 

(3) The year 78 of the Taxila copperplate of Patika, son of Linke. The year 72 of the 
Mathura inscription falls in the reign of Mahi-Ksatrapa Sodisa, and we lave seen that it cannot be 
placed in a line with the Kagins dates and 90 relerred to the Saka era. It is impossible to refer it 
either to the Lankika, the Malava-Vikrama or the Cesarean eras, since there are reasons to believe 
that the first two eras were never corrent in Nortbern India during the first six or seven centuries of 
the Christian era or before, and that the third was never heard of on this side of the Euphrates 
in those days. It is also impossible to refer this to the Seleukiden era or the Maurya era, since 
palmographical evidence proves that Sodisa must be placed within one hundred years of the secession 
of Kaniaka, 4, between B.O. 30 and A. D. 78. It is also impossible to imagine that any era was 
to use in Northern India before the Gupta period in which the hundreds were omitted. The year 72 
probably refers to an era long forgotten which was established by the earlier Scythian conquerors of 
Northern India, 


The case of the date in the Taxila copperplate inscription is also similar, The inscriptions on | 
Dr. Bhagwanlal’s Mathura Lion Capital prove that the Kestrapas Sodisa and Patika were, to some 
extent, contemporaries ; and on this ground it may be assumed with safety that the year 72 refer to 
the same era, It is not at all necessary to refer these to any Indian era which is still current or the — 
name of which haa been discovered up to date, Many eras were established in India which have 
fallen into oblivion. Some new discovery may furnish the clue to solve the problem which seams 
foo difficult to solve with the scanty materials at present at our disposal, The dates of the 
Mahi-Kaatrapa Nab s should be referred to the same era as that used in the Mathur and Tazile 
inscriptions, We ice sbove that it is hardly possible that Nahapiins established an era of his 
own, His connection with a Northern monarch is proved by the presence of the E-harosthi 
legends on his coins. The characters of his inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscriptions 
who are now held to be his contemporaries, and so much earlier than those of the Jonigadh inecrip- 
tion that it is impossible to place Rodradiman 26 years alter Nahapins. The fact that the 
characters of Usavadata’s inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscriptions of Sodiisa precladeany 
possibility of the use of the Sake era in these inscriptions. Moreover, Usavadita or Raabhadatta is 
a very good Indian name, and simply because he has been called a Saka it cannot be assumed that he 
waa a foreigner, and, further, that his father-in-law used the Saka era. WNahapina is s good old 
Porsian name as Mr. Thomas had shown,"' and may it cles the Sey Se OARS NO 
daughter Daksamitrii to improve his own position. a Prakrit w is eq 
Sanskrit words — (1) Sai, aiesiiviog a foreigner; (2) Sakya, signifying either a Buddhist or 
a descendant of the tribesmen to which the Baddba Gautama himself belonged, 
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® Voyes, J. A, ® aério, tom. de, p, 510, pl. 34, 
BI, Vol. VIII, p, 82, and plate 7, and Reports of the Archeological Sureey of Western India, Vol. ¥, 


p. 168, and plate liv, No. 11, | 
= £E.I., Vol. I, p. 199, No, 2 ” BL, Vol. IV, p, 64, and plate, 


© Uparedie bas boon called a Gaks tn s matilsted Nasik insotiption. B.L, Vol. VILL, p. 85, Mo. Me A, platy 
a . 
@ J. &, 4 8., 1808, p. M11, No, 17. 
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APPENDIX I. 


New Kharosthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museum. 


Including the Ara inscription (page 58 above ), I edit four new Kharogthi inscriptions on this 
occasion. I have styled these inscriptions new" because I have not come across them in 
any book or journal dealing with Indian epigraphy. Most of the inscriptions in Kharosthi 
characters were discovered in the new Frontier provinces and are now deposited in the Lahore 
Museum. The Kaldarra inscription bas been edited before by Messrs. Biihler and Senart, bat 
I have here reproduced it again because M. Senart’s facsimile is too indistinct, 


Muchai inscription of the year 81; Pilate II. 


I. — Dr. Stein's Catalogue of Inscriptions in the Lahore Museum mentions that this 
mecription was found in a Hujra in Muchai in Yusafzai. I am not certain as to the meaning of 
the word Huira, but Muchai is the name of the place at which the inscription was discovered. The 
Lahore Museum Number of this inscription imI,46. The inscription is incised on a big slab of bad 
sandstone or kankar and the inscribed surface measures 2 feet by 10 inches. The inscription is in 
two lines, and the characters are on the average 2 to 3 inches in height and have been cleatly incised. 
Jadging from the characters, the inscription can be safely classed with the Kugana group of Indian 
insoriptions, and conseqaently the date in it should be referred to the Sakacra. The date of the 
inscription, th. year 81, falls in the reign of Vasudeva, The only other Kharogthi inscription of this 
prince's reign is the Fateh Jang inscription of the year 68. Beyond the year, the inscription gives 
no details of the date, such as the day and the month. 


Text. 
(1) Vage ekaéitimaye XX, XX, XX, XX, I, 
(2) Sahayatena kee Vasisugena. 
Translation. 


“In the year eighty-one, 81, (this ) wes done by Sahaysts (‘and-) ‘Vagitage :" or “In the year 
eighty-one, 81 ( this ) was done with assistance by Vasiinga,” 


Tam not quite sure of the two words Sahayatona and Vagiiugena. They may also mean 
something also, but I have adopted Dr. Bloch’s suggestion that both of them ate proper names. 
Kae is equal to Krtam in Sanskrit. Sahayatena may also mean “by assistance (received from 
others), Vasiduga is undoubtedly » proper name, I find in the Lahore Museum Catalogue that 
this inscription has been referred to in the Report of the explorations of the 10th Sappers under 
Captain Maxwell in 1882. If I am right in referring the Kugana dates to the Saka ofa, then the 
date of this inscription is 81+78= 159 A. D, 


Paja inscription of the year 111; Plate Iz, 


II. — This inscription was discovered at Paja in Yusufzai and was presented by Major 
(now Sir H. A.) Deane to the Lahore Museum, The inscription bas been incised on a. big 
boulder and the inscribed surface is 4 feet by 1 foot. The characters of the inscription belong 
to the Kugana group of Kharog{hi characters, the only archaic form being the dental sa 
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. Now EKharogthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museum—(contd.), 


which there is a small vertical line in prolongation of the tail which seems to be the later form of 
the Maurya ea in which the left side of the head of the later is connected by a straight 
line with the tail, This form of ga is also found on the Hastnagar pedastal inseription and algo in 
No. I above, where it occurs only once, But in this inscription the archaic variety occurs side by 
aide with the later or Kngava variety, The inscription is dated both in words and in numerical 
symbols in the year 111 ( 189-90 A. D,) on the 15th day of the month of Sravana ( Srivapa) and 
records some deed, probably the erection of a building and the excavation of a well by Sathgamitra, 
son of Ananda. The votive formola at the end of the second line proves that the donor was 
a Buddhist. The formula is Mata pifae puyae sarasatana Aida auhae, If we compare with this 
the formula used in the Sarnath inscription of Bhikga Bala, Sarvasatranah Aita sukhartthawh, we 
at once come to the above conclusion, This formula is not altogether absent from Jaina inscriptions 
and alsy oceors on some Jaina inscriptions from Mathara® though there it is rare, There is 
one word in this inscription which offers some difficulty, This is the second word in the Ist line, 
ekade-iatimaye, which is rather a curious form, evidently an opabhrasiga of Ekadasadhika-datamaye . 
Fortunately the numerical symbols are quite distinct and verify the above conclusion. The word Aue 
occurs in the second line, and is undoubtedly the apabArmisa form of hapa, i. ¢., a well. The next 
word after kue is kafife, which,as Dr. Bloch suggests, is the epabAraiéa form of kertitah, meaning 
cut or excavated, I do not know what this refors to. It may refer both to the excavation of a tank 
or kunda or to the quarrying of the block itself. The word Sasgamiira is probably the Northern 
Prikrit form of Sanghamitra, bat it may also be Saigamitra, while dnavida is undoubtedly the 
apabhrmida form of Ananda. 





Text, 
(1) Satvatearaye ekadaiatimaye, I, O, XI, Bravanasa masasa di (va) se pacadase 10, 4, 1. 
(2) Agsinda putrena Sathgamitrens koo katite mata pitae payae sava satana hida subae. 
Notes, 
(1) The top of the word £u in tus in the second line is a little ourved. 
(2) The symbol for one hundred is like that in the Kaldarra and Takht-i-Bahal inscriptions, 


(8) The last but one word Divase in the first line is incomplete, as the second letter ra has 
been omitted, apparently through carelessness. 


(4) The letters ra and ta are easily distinguishable, as the former has ashort vertical line, while 
in the latter it ia usnally long. Compare the ra in Samratsaraye and fa in Mata pitae, 


5) The letters are neatly incised, but the stone has suffered much from erosion, the last words 
of the second line having suffered most. 


Translation. 


“In the year one hundred and eleven, 111, on the fifteenth, 15, day of the month of Sravana 
(‘Sravana), this well was excavated by Samgamitra, the son of Ananda, in honour of bis father and 
mother (and) and for the well-being and happiness of all beings.” 

————_— rr  ?©$(C4 0k OOS 
1K. 1., Vol, 2, p. 208, No, XVIII. 
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New Eharosthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museuam—(coneld.), 


Shakardarra inscription of the year 40; Plate I (see opposite page 58). 

IIT. — This inscription was discovered in an old well in Shakardarra near Campbellpar, and was 
prescuted by F. 8. Talbot, C. 8., to the Lahore Museum (No. I, 142). It isa very small inscription, 
being equal in size to the Mount Banj inscription of the year 200. It is dated in the year 40 on the 
twentieth day of Prausthapada. and consequently falls within the reign of Kanigka. The name of the 
month is Pothavada snd not Protharafa as Dr. Vogel observes, the right hand stroke of the 
subscript ra being absent at the end of the le’t vertical. I have been able to understand only the 
two first two lines of the inscription, the rest containing a strong mixture of some foreign dialect and 
consequently being unintelligible to me. My reading of the last two lines is consequently tentative 
and reqvirea and admits of considerable improvement. At the end of the 4th line a horse and a pear 

.or guava has been drawn on the stone, most probably by the sculptor himself, 


Text. 

(1) Sam XX, XX, Pothavadasa magasa divas(e). 

(2) Viéamiti, 20 stra divasa kale -* 

(3) Bkameka Vokhada otro nfva-nasa, 

(4). . . . Danamukho, 

The words in italics are uncertain. In the second lina I have read the last but one word kale, 
because the first letter ia almost like the ka in the Sué-Vihar copperplate, The second letter le 
is certain, The rest of the characters of the inscription belong to the fourth variety of Dr, Babler's 


classification of Kharogthi. No full translation of the inscription is possible at present, and so I have 
attempted the two first two lines only. 


Translation. 


“In the year 40 on the 20th day of the month of Prophavads ( Praugjhapeda) on the above 
mentioned day and year. . . ,” 


Kaldarra inscription of the yoar 114; Plate III. 


IV.—This inscription was diseovered by Dr. Waddell in the Kaldarra or Kaladara Nedi pear 
Dargai in the Nerth-West Frontier provinces and was. presented to the Lahore Mosenm by Major 
(now Sir HA.) Deane. It has been edited before by Dr. Biihlerin a short note to the Vienna 
Oriental Journal, Vol. X, p, 65, sod by M, Senart in the Journal Asiatique, 1899, Part I, p- 533. 


Text. 
(1) Datiaputrena Thaidorena puke 
(2) rani karavila savva sapana puyae 
(3) Voge I, ©. X, IL, Sravanasa 20. 


Tranalation. 


“ By the son of Dati, Thaidora, a tank was carsed to be excavated for the worship of all snakes 
(in) the year 115 on the 20th ( day) of ( the month of ) ‘Sravans,” nak 





Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 251. 
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List of dated Kharogthi insoriptions—{concld. ). 





No. | Year, | Era, | Reference, | Locality. Rewauxs. 
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APPENDIX Il, 
Synchronistic table of the Scythian period, 


Year. |° Events. 
B. ©, 231) Death of Aédka. Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, 
B. ©, 225) Loss of the Trans-Indus Provinces and the Panjab. 
B. 0. 184| Brhadratha, the Jast Maurya King, killed. Acc, of Pagyamitra the Snhga. 


B.C. 165) Defeat of the Yue-chi by the Hiang-Na ; war between Eukratides and Demetrius, 


Plato, the Bactrian king and rival of Eukratides. 
Nan-teou-mi, the Chief.of the Wu-Sun, defeated and slain by the Yue-chi. 


Occupation of the territory of the Se by the Yaue-chi. Retirement of the Se southwards 
into Kipin ( Kapiéa ). 


Heliokles succeeds Eukratides in Bactria. The Yue-chi expelled from the land of the Se 
by Kweu-Mo, the young Wu-San Chief. 


Agnimitra the Sunga, Emperor of Northern India, 


Extinction of the Greek dynasty to the North of Paroponisos. 


The Yue-chi occupation of Bactria. Extinction of Aryan civilisation to the North of 
the Hindu Kush. Indian Expedition of Menander. 


Death of M'thridates the Great of Parthia and ace, of Phraastes IT. 


Chang-kien despatched " the Chinese Emperor Wuti on mission to the Yue-chi. 
Strato I, King of the Panjab. 


Scythian invasion of Parthia. 

Death of Phraates II and nce. of Artabanos If, Repeated invasions of the Scythians. 
Chang-kien's arrival in Bactria. 

Death of Artabanos Il, in « fight with the Scythians. Ace, of Mithridates II. 


Return of Chang-kien to Chins, 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period—{contd.). 


Year, Ereants. 


| | 
B. U. 120} Strate Il, King of the Panjab. 








B. 0. 114) Death of Chang-kien, 


Extinction of the supreme power of the Greek princes in the East. Wonones, Emperor, of 
Beistan, Afghanistin,and the Panjib. Spalshores, Spalagadames, and Azas subordi- 
nate to Vonones, and Bhimaka, the Ehaharite Satrap in Western India. Formation 
of the five Yue-chi principalities, 

Desth of Mithridates LI, 

Spslirises, son of Spalahores. Acc. of Spalagadames and Azes subordinate (o Spalirises ; 

P Nabapana Satrap of Western India, / 


B,C. 72) Destruction of the Sufiga Empire, WViisudeva Kanva’s ace, to the throne of, 


Marder of a Chinese Officer by a King of Kipin in the of the 5 Biner 
(B.C, 73—49 ). ys taade's theticn atin ne mapetee Pineal 


Disruption of the Empire of the earlier Scythinns. Azas declares himself independent 
in the provinces to the East of Khyber. Azilises and Aspavarma subordinate to 
agen H - und Hogimisa, Sairaps of Mathura; Nahapina semi-independent 
io AT Lodi, 


B, 0. Defeat of Crassus at Carrhae, 


B,C. Yuo-chi conquest of Kipin ander Hersis ( Yin-mo-fu ), 


B.C. Aailises, the king of the Panjib and Mathuri, Azas If subordinate ; Mavigul, Satrap of 


Assassination of Jalins Ceasar, 
Battle of Philippi, 


Refusal of the Chinese Emperor Yuen-ti (B. C. 48—33) to resent the ineult offered to 


his envoy by Yiu-mo-fu, King of Kipin, j , ork: 
ed Mein fu, King ipm, Rajivuls, Satrap of Mathura; Jibunia, 


B. ©. 39 Syria recovered from the Parthians by Ventidins. 
B.C, 35) Liaka, Satrap of Taxila, Azes IT, nominal King of the Panjab, 


B.C. 7-38) Parthian Expedition of Mark Antony, 
ee 1 
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Synchronistio table of the Scythian poriod—(contd.). 


EE SSE ————————— 


Tear. 


Ererta, 





B. C. 51) Battle of Actium. 


B, C. 


A.D. 1 
A.D. 2 


A.D. 





Bodisa, Batrap of Mathari, Roman conquestiof Egypt. 


Mathora inseription of the year 72 of an unknown era, probsbly founded by Vonones, 
thy seca et che Mahiivetrons Rogie 


7) Extinction of the Kanva dynasty by the Andhras in Northern India, 


| Refusal of the Chinese Emperor Ching-ti to acknowledge an embassy from the ony. 


of Kipin, Manes, parma or sop. succeeds Azas II in the nominal sovereignty 
the Panjib, Kharabosies, Artang, Satrap of some provines, 


| ‘Taxila copperplate inscription of Patike of the year 78 in the reign of the King Mog. 


Recorery of the standards of Crassus by Augustus during visit to Syria. 
A diplomatic success for Rome. 


The Chinese graduate King Hien or King-Ia receives Baddhbist books from a king of the 
Yue-chi, Death of Phrasies 1V of i 


Loriyan Tingii image inscription of the Maurya year 918. 


Temporary cessation of intercourse between Chins and the West. 


Death of Augustus. Tiberias, the Emperor of Rome. 


Consolidation of the five Yoo-chi principalities into the Kugana Empire under Kadphises I. 
Ea phises 1 conquers Kabal, 

First Han dynasty of China ended. 

Wear between Artebanus III of Parthia and Tiberins. 

Caius (Caligula), the Emperor of Rome. Peace with Parthia. 


Death of Artabanna III. 


A. D, 41} Clandius, the Emperor of Rome. 
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Synchronistio table of the Scythian period—(conéd.). 
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Year, Erents, 











A. D. 52) Acc, of Volagases I, 

Nero, the Roman Emperor. 

Death of Kadphises J. Aco, of Wems-Kadphises, 

Rome recovers Armenia, Kadphises Il conquers North India up to Mathara. 

A. D. 67} Buddhist books bronght to China by order of the Emperor Ming-ti. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, the Roman Emperors. 

4. D. 70 Viegaitom, the Roman Emperor. War between Parthia and Rome for Armenia, 
Hashtnagar image inscription. Maurya year 384, 

Se If. Ace, LP Boome of the Saka era. Death of 


Titus, the Roman Emperor. Kanigka conquers Northern Indis as far as Benares. 


Domitian, the Roman Emperor. Sarnath inscripti f Traipi 
Bhikgu Pusyavaddhi, “Fasnipats, Hatiag at Basted taal ea 


Mathura inscription of the year 4, Srivasti image inscription of Bala and Pugyavaddbi. 
Eastern expedition. Attack on Pitaliputra and Conquest of Magadha, 
Strained relations with China, 
Viceroy Sie crosses the Sung-lin to punish the Chinese, z : 

pg psig ng puni Chinese, Sué-Vihar and Zeda inscriptions 
Kushiin army defeated by Panchao, 


yf epee left in pare ibe: Sow scp ias provinces with full imperial titles. Kanigka crosses 
in person, 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period. —(contd.). 
Erenta, 







Year. 
A. D. 96 |VeSpaii, the Satrap of Taxils. Manikyala inscription of the year 18. Norva, the 
Roman Emperor. 
A. D. 98 | Loss of all provinces to the North of Hindu Kush, The Emperor Trajan. 
A.D.100 | Death of Tiridates of Parthia, Internal troubles in Parthia, 


A.D. 103 | Reconguest of Bactria. 























A.D.110 | Conquest.of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, 


A.D.111 | Mathorii inseription of the year 89 of the reign of Huvigka. 


A.D.115 | Fourth Buddhist Council in the Kupdala-Vana-Vibirs in Riémira (1!) 


A.D.115 | Parthian Expedition of Trajan, 


A. D.116 | Trajan conquers Mesopotamia, 


A.D.117 | Hadrian, the Roman Emperor. 


A.D, 118 | Afvaghogha, » subordinate King of Benares, Adika pillar inacription of the year 40, 


A.D. 118 | Sakardarra inscription of the year 40. 


A.D. 119 | The Are inscription of the year al. 


A.D. 128 | Death of Kanigka, Acc. of Huvigku. Cagtana, the Satrap of Ajmere, 


Antoninus Pins, the Roman Emperor, Conquest of Milwi. Cagtana becomes 
pri Ea of Ajmere. Jayadima, the Satrap of Ujjayini. Latest known date 
a 


Death of Huvigka. Acc. of Vasndeva. 


AY dD, 188 


A.D, 140 
A.D,146 | The Saiici inscription of the year 68, 


A.D.148 | Ace. of Volagases ITL Rudradama himself nssames the title of Mahikgatrapa, — 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period—(con/d.). 





A.D, 150 
A.D.155 
A.D, 161 
A.D. 165 
A.D.170 
A. D.175 


A.D. 176 
A. D. 180 
‘A. D. 181 
A. D.181 
A.D. 189 
A,D. 191 


A.D, 198 
A. D. 200 


A. D. 211 
A. D.218 
A. D. 222 


A. D. 226 


A. D, 257 
A. D. 260 
A.D. 278 
A. D, 308 
A. D, 310 
A, D, 320 
A. D, 330 
A.D. 850 





Janigadh inscription of the year 72. Conquest of Kishiiwid and Oateh. 

Acc, of Gondophernes in Seistan, 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Roman Emperor. Parthian attack on Afghanistan. 
End of the Roman War with Parthia, Third stage of Parthian decline. 

sige ey sg of the Panjab, Diimezada, son of Ruadradima, becomes Satrap of 
— paige 2 of Marcus Aurelius. Jivadiima, son of Diimazads, Satrap of 
Latest known date of Visudera. 

Commodus, the Roman Emperor. 

Ganda inscription of the Kgatraps Radrasimha, son of Rudradima, the year 103, 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondopbernes. 

The Paja inscription of the year 111, 


The Kaldarra inscription of Theodorne. Death of Volagases III. Beginning of the 
fall of the P Empire. 


Re-cccupation of the Panjib and Afghanistan by the successor of Vasudeva. 

a Fey eg ge pep 
Vasuders in Mathura. 

Caracalla, the Roman Emperor. 

Mathori inscription of the year 135, 

ee aaa re eee Alexander Severns, 

Ardeshir-babekan found the Sissanian Empire in Persia. Dimaseus, son of 
Rodrasimha, Satrap of Western India. 

The Skarradheri image inecription, the year 179. 

Sapor I, King of Persia, defeats Valerian, 

Mount Bauj inscription of the year 200. Extinction of the Kharogthi script in India. 

Mathura inscription of the year 230. 

Sapor Il, the King of Persia, 

Accension of Candra Gupta I, and establishment of the Gupta era, 

Samudra Gupta, the Emperor of India, 

Allahabed inscription of Samudra Gupta. 
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Synobronistic table of the Scythian period—(concld.). 


Tear. | Evente, 


A. D.377 | Mathura inscription of the Gapta year 57, 
A.D. 284 | Bodh Gayii image inscription of the Gupta year 64. Tokamala, a subordinate king of 


Bihar. 


A.D. 400 | Extinction of the remnants of Kugiina power to the East of the Indus. 
A.D, 414 | Mathori ineeription of the Gopta year 114. 


{ Postscriptum, — The above paper was written in November, 1906. Many new facta have 
been brought to light during thie interval. Dr. Vogel informs me that according to Dr. Kielhorn 
the true date of the Baijnath Pradasti is Baka 1126. But this in no way affecta my arguments, 
He has since discovered earlier inscriptions dated according to the Loka-Kila bot none of them sre 
earlier than the 10th century A. 1), 

Dr, Fleet bas been kind enough to send me the reprints of the papers in Journal of the Roval 
Asiatic Society. Bat 1 am afraid I cannot agree with bim in the reading of the date of the 
Skird-dheri image inscription. His notes on the Paleograpby of Coins have opened wp a subject in 
which practically nothing bas been done and ao cequire prolonged consideration. 

The publication of Mr. F, W, Thomas's paper on the Matbari Lion pillar capital inscriptions 
has removed a long felt want. It remains to be seen whether some Continental scholars shall take 
up the Wardak Bimaran and Mankiels interiptions or not —R. D. Baweasi. ] 


NOTES ON ANCIENT: ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 
IN THE PANJAB. 
BY H, A, ROBE, 
(Concluded jrom Vol. XXXVI, p. 851.) 

In the previons article on this subject it was shown how completely the ancient terms and 
titles connected with administration in the State of Chamba bad fallen into disnse, and how 
an entirely new set of terms ‘had come into vse in modern times. The new terms are few in 
number, illustrating the simplicity of the more recent administrative system; and their 
mesnings disclose how primitive, #o to speak, the system has become. 

An investigation into the terms and titles in use in other Hill States in the Paijab gives 
equally meagre results, and illustrates the rough-and-ready methods of their administration. 
Hardly an ancient record exists, the most important, if not the oldest, being a Chronicle of 
the Mandi State, written in Taikri, from which the following terms are culled? ; — 

qatrart Aninchdri, a post held by the Kanwar (anid to be equivalent to private secretary). 
gfat Aaker, a revenue in kind, 

afm Balichh, income-tax. 

weet Barf i, mud/i, a revenue-free grant. 

wig Dédngi, a gate-keeper. 

wreqa, Dharaptu, an assistant clerk. Sal 

airevet Golakh, a fund out of which alms were given. 

gftara Hariydéga, an allowance for the Raja's kitchen. 

enitt KAdérin, » tester of grain. ; 

afsare Pafhiydru, equivalent to tawtlddr, receiver. 

ereat Sdnthid, senad, a deed of grant. oe 
aa Boricr a te ee teres oppenrto survive in place-names. = pester sepa) rb 
Hike weasldt (inteigne ngainat tho Gtate), rwnd and dii (rebel), bend-hdy (sloodsbed and plunder 


indecisive fight), and Shajndl ( fight to avoid plunder by an invader) point to ooustast disorders. 
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In the adjacent State of Kull, the principal nataral tracts or pargands were divided into 
wastris, each under a wasfr, as a collector of revence subordinate to the chadiltra wazir, or chief 
minister. The title of wasir is clearly a modern importation from the Muahammadan system, 
bui the remairing terms appear to be older. Each wazirf was divided into kothis under pdlerds. 
The kothi was a granary into which revenue in kind was paid. Each hofhf contained from 
2 to 5 phdtis and each phdtt comprised from 1 to 20 hamlets (grdoi). Besides the pdlerd each 
kotht had its kofhidld or treasurer: its penjaulf, who collected supplies, milk, curds, wood, ete., 
for the royal kitchen : its kdit or acoountant (not by caste a Kiyastha): its jatd/i, a messenger 
and watchman: and its seok (sewat) who managed the corvée or bégdr. In the Highlands 
( Saraj) of KullQ the eeok was called bhetangri. The commandants of the wisi (an Arabic 
term probably borrowed from the Sikhs ) or militia of the kothis were called négfs, and those in 
command of hill forte, garhid négis. 


Sir James Lyall gave an interesting account of the old administrative system in Kull in his 
Settlement Report on that tract (1875). He describes the people as divided inte two classes, those 
liable to military service, and ddghfs, i.¢., those who rendered only menial service, The men of the 
former class had a standard holding, called jeold, which may be put at 12 bédrs®, in area, of land, 
half of which was held rent-free in lien of service and called dartojeold, the rest being styled 
hdasilt or revenue-psying land. Ooccasionally a family holding one jeold furnished two men and so 
got two bartos, i.¢., the whole jeold free; and it might acquire as many Adastli™ jeolds as it could, 
at least in theory. A ddghi's holding was called chheti® and ranged froma 3 to 5 bAdrs of land, held 
rent-free. Traditionally the jeoldbandi, or distribution into jeolds, wast ascribed to one of the RAjis 
(probably Jagat Singh), whio had a dhol bahi or doomsday book prepared. Anoual registers of 
title (chik baht) were also in use. In these records, the jeolds were classed as garhid (service in a 
fort), chdkd (service in cantonments), Adsrikd (personal attendence on the r@jd) and farpagar 
(service as a constable) ; while the men liable to military service of different kinds were formed into 
misls (regiments) under négis. All the jeolés in the same kothi, or some part of a kofht, were 
originally considered equal in value and assessed alike, but some of exceptionally inferior land were 
known as atkdrki jeords and only paid a cash assessmeyt, On on average in a Adieilt jeold of 
6 bhdre, 9 items were paid in kind and 3 in cash, viz., grain (wheat or barley); = rasof kérd 
or kitchen tax of » sheep, a goat, or a rupee; oil; ghf; rape; pulse; paifan at a rupee a year ; 
rateim at 3 annas; and Sharan at 2 annas. But the miscellaneous items varied in different 
wastris, ¢.g., in Sar&j Aathd and jog, for religious ceremonies, were taken, as well as contributions 
for the Ragbunith temple, Honey was taken in some places, the principle being to take a little 
of every thing.** 





© The bhdr was a sood measure and upon it was founded the ancient measure of lands, if mnirrigated, and 

less usually if irrigated. In Upper Kallt the latter land was divided into kdmsfs, each paying a ter or giain-rent, 
which raried socording to its quality, ¢.7., on some it was ch@hbard, €-fold, on others chawbard, &fold —the quantity 
of seed required to sow it. The measures in use wero— 

1 paétha = 1 ser 3 childks, Indian measure, 

2 pithas = 1 dhnst. 

4 w» we 2dhdnsle = 1 bast, 

8 vy =e Bkinels = 1 dhonst, 

LD » ced kinsis = 1 trensl. 


16, A bdnate of Lions 
20, == 11th 


20 baAdrs 1 bhar used in the Sardj and wesiels, 
100 khdre =1 herd Lig 


™ Haast and Aderiké are, of course, words of Urdd origin, 
® Chheti ia defined in Diack’s KwlGf Dialect of Hindi as "a married woman's private property’: ¢f. also North 
Indien Notes and Queries, Vol. ITT, § 363. 
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The following is a list of the State officials in the Bimla Hill States* :— 
Mids, the chief's next brother, holding the appointment of inspector and examiner in 
- Wasir, minister. ; 

Mautd or mahtd, an officer of -a pargand, corresponding to the pdlerf,and having under him 
aa bis subordinates :-— 

A krduk or kardwak (from kérd, revenue, and ughdwnd, to collect), whose duty it is 
to collect the revenne and hand it over to the mauéd for payment into the State treasury, 

Gheighnd (from gAf, clarified butter, and wghdwnd, to collect), whose dvty it is to 
collect the revenue in ght imposed on certain grass-lands. 

Pydda (from Hind! piddd), a peon, whose duty is to do what the mautf and krdul 
order him. 

Bloir, an inferior kérddr, termed falmanai in the upper hills. 
_ Bhddrt (trom Hindf thandéri ), the officer in charge of the granary, corresponding to 
koth@ri: from dhddr ( Hindi ésonddr), granary. 

In the Simla Hill States, the following terms are, or were, in use : — 

Bara, an oath® taken on tho Ohief of the State, and therefore more binding than the 
chik, thal, or darohd, q. v.: (used in the Rorhd tahstl.of Dashabr State). 

The éarn can only be cancelled by giving the chief a little gold, as well ass rapec 
(Kumharsain). Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, Inte Secretary to the last Réjé of Bashahr, notes, 
however, that there is no tradition of the barn in the Simla Hills. 

Cick® an osth taken on an official of the State: (used in the State of Kumbirssin). 

Chichhér, @ collector of the grain, ghi, etc., levied as revenue, appointed by the State 
(Kambfirsain). ; : 
-DaroAi,*" an oath on a State official (Kambarsain). 

Di6 (Sanskrit divya, an oath or ordeal). Ordeals were formerly need in cases which the 
State officials could not determine. One, called garm-df), consisted in placing a coin in a pan 

of boiling oil and iring the party swearing to take it out without burning his hand. 

Wither, called thaidd-dib, was lesa severe. Two balls of floar were made, one containing 
a little gold, the other a little silver. These were pnt in » jar full of water, and a boy made to 
take them ont and give one to each party : he who got the silver won. 

Halmandi, “ mate,” a village beadman or his deputy (Kumhirsain). 

Kothdla,? « watchman or keeper of the State granary (Kumhiirsain), 


Kshokrd, « word used on the occasion of a did, in which the parties pay one rapes each, 
in cash to the chief as 8 guarantee that so much will be paid by the man who is proved in the 
wrong. 

~ Maignd,® a village headman (Kumbirsain). Of: méignt, demand for tribute in Maid. 
F According to Pandit Tike Bam Joshl, the following aro the officials of » village decta or godling in these 
States :— Dita, the person who speaks on bohalf.of a deity, and in whose soul the deity is supposed to play (tAcind), 
io bald in great respect by all persons, He must keep himaelf clean and pure three days before be enters the 
temple. Wheu ‘playing’ his words are believed to be those of the deity itself, He hos under him three officials, riz,, 
a bAdart, a krduk, and o pyldA, i. ¢,, treasurer, collector, and peon. — 

78 Wasi ia clearly a modern term, but it is widely used throughout Chamba, Mand!, Kulld, and the Simla Hill 
States, aa are ite derivatives wastrel and wirdrat, Wastr does not appear to correspond af all to mahfa, nor does 
waste! oqaal porgand. In Kapdwar tho term for wasir is bist ( feminine Metent), and o pargand is kAu-nang. 

‘All those oaths (barn, chiik, oto.) oan also be taken on a god,in which casethe parties go to the temple and offer 

him a rupee, with a goat as a sacrifico, ‘ 
me bly reprosents H, chilnd, to ort, miss (Platts, a. 9,), also said to mean **to proceed agninst.”* 

T) From Sanskrit droka, hostile action. ™ From koth4, granary. © From madgnd, to demand, beg. 
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Mawdi, The term mawdi or mof, in the hill dialect, means a powerfol and independent 
man, who has no chief and pays no revenne. The word mawd (a free grant of land) is from the 
same root. Generally, the Jats of the plains, who first invaded these hills and settled in them, 
were called mawdiz; and afterwards other castes, who followed their example and combined 
with them in their plots, came to be called mawdi. Their descendants cannot now be traced. 
In Kathir State, Kishi Rim, the last of the mawdfs died about 1902 without isane. He lived 
in Kathirser, o village in the Pheta pargand. There is on old tradition that Brahman mawéis 
held possession of Bhajri, a village in pargend Ghar, The Badohi Kanets of Badoh invited 
them in « jay and gave them poison in their food. All died except a pregnant woman, who 
fortunately was not present at the juy, and she gave birth to a son, whose descendants are the 
Bhagoril (belonging to Bhagrt) Brihmans of Mailog State. The images (called newds) of the 
Brahmans, who were poisoned, are alill worshipped in Badoh, and a jag ia held every third or 
fourth year in their memory, half its coat being defrayed by the Btate.™ 

Pélard, the head of a pargand™ (Kambhirsain), 

Thal™ if a dispute arise concerning land,s tree, or a house, an oath (called thal) is taken on 
the Chief of the State, If the person on whom it is imposed desires to be released from it, 
must pay a rupee to the Chief (Kamharsain). ; 


PERSIAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICCHAVIS. 
BY PROFESSOE SATIS CHANDEA VIDYABIUSANA, M.A., M.B.A.8. 

Ix connection with Mr. Vincent A. Smith's very interesting article, Tibetan Affinities 
of the Licchavis, published ante, Vol. XXXII, pp. 233—236, I beg to offer a few observations 
for consideration. In the article referred to an attempt bas been made to establish the theory 
that the Licchavis were a Tibetan tribe, which settled in the plains during pre-historic 
times. While admitting the kinship of the Licchavis with the early Tibetan Kings, | beg to 
differ from Mr. V. A. Smith in bis main theory as to the origin of the Licchavis. In my 
humble opinion the Licchavis were a Persian tribe, whose original home was Nisibis, 
which they left for India and Tibet in the 6th centary,B. ©. and 4th century B. O., 
respectively, 

According to Ptolemy,’ Arrian,? Strabo! and other classical writers, Nisibis was a most 
notable town in Aria to the south-east of the Caspian Ses. Wilson identifies it with the 
modern town of Nissa (off Herat) on ti:e north of the Elburz. Mountains between Asterabad and 
Meshd. Vines® grew here abundantly and it is traditionally known to have been the birthplace 
of the wine-god Dionysos. M. de St, Martin® observes that Nisibis must have been of Median or 
Persian foundation, for its name is purely Iranian and fgnres in the cosmogonic geography 
of the Zend Aresta, ond this observation tallies well with the account of Arrian, who, in his 
Indika? distinetly says that the Nyasaioi (the inhabitants of Nyra or Nisibis) were not an Indian® 
es een en the early inhabitants of these hills, Their descendants are still found there,— Note by 

@ In porte of the Simla Hills the and i i 

% Thdied, in Pabirl, means to prohibit. egberingrlged apiece ptgarmag puget the derohi, 
thus: — When a man wanted to prevent any one from doing a wrongful act he would aay ‘let the dorohi or thal of 
the Rind be upon you if you doit." And then the man could not do the act until ke had paid the Rand a rupee for 
‘ the (Adl.” ‘The latter term might perhaps be translated ‘ban.’ 

© MoCrindlo's Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, pp. 908 and 528. 

* MoCrindles Ancient India Desribed by Megarthents and drrian, p. 170, 

4 MoCrindle's Ascient India as Described in Clasvical Literature, p. 98. 

Mgr tenes MAL REE Ee eas 

J Ai f . | 

Mesopotamia (on the borders of Armenia) wisolctens fo epee during herrea teh tedned ments 
the Seleucid and became the residence of the Kings of Armenia from 149 B.C, tol4A. D., boing afterwards 
quered bythe Homans, Itis, however, probable that while Cyrus, the King of Persia (559 B. 0.— 580 B.0.), was 
extending his sway up to Chorasmia (modern Khiva) and Sogdiana (modern Samarkand and Bokbara), a satcliy 
from Nisibis in Mesopotasin was planted in the North of Aria (off Herat) which, too, thenceforth bore the of 
Misible (ride Encyelopadia Britannica, 9th Edition, Volumes XVI and XVII, Articles Nisibis and Persia) 
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race. In fact, Nisibis was a part of Persia. It appeara to mo very probable that while about 
615 B. C. Darias,® the King of Persia, sent an expedition to India, or rather caused the Indus 
to be explored from the land of the Pakhta (Afghans) to its moath, some of his Persian subjects 
in Nisibis (off Herat) immigrated to India, and having found the Panjab over populated by the 
orthodox Brahmans, came down as far as Magadba (Bebar) which was at that time largely 
inhabited by Vrityas'® or outcaste people. 

The earliest reference to the people of Nisibis in Indian writings occurs in the famous 
Brahmanic Sanskrit work, the Manuwsamhita (Chapter X, verse 12), in which they have been 
designated as Nicchibi, which is, no doubt, an Indian form of the Persian word Nisibis. Manu 

describes the Nicchibis as Vratya-kgatriyas, or an outcaste royal race, and names them along 
with Khasa, Karans,and others. Inthe Pharisya Purina, Chapter 139, verses 83—65, Nikgubha 
is described as a daughter of the axge Rijiéva of the Mibira Gotra or Solar clan, and ander the 
name of Havani as married to Sirya, the Sun-god. I imagine that Nikgabhi represents the 
name of » Persian girl of Nisibis, who worshipped the sun-god, like other members of ber race. 


In the Indian Pali. works they have been called Liochavi or Licohivi, which is only 
a softened form of Nicchibi or Nisibis, and have been mentioned as living ino large namber in 
Vaisili (in Magadha). That in the 5th centary B.C. the Licchavis were not yet fully established 
in India, is evident from the Mahiparinibdana Sutta, Chapter I, in which Ajitaiatrn, the King of 
Magadiin. is found to have been making plans for their expulsion from his kingdom. Bat the 
excellent horse-carriages and magnificent variegated dresses of the Liechavi youths and courtezan, 
Ambapili, described in Chapter IT of the Muhaparinibbina Sutta, lead us to suppose that they 
must have descended from a civilized race. By the first half of the 4th centary A. D. the 
Licchavis became very powerfal in Indix aud Nepal. In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Bamudra Gupta (ode Fleet's Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. IIL, p. 16) we find that 
a Licchavi princess named Kumira Devi was married to Chandra Gupta I about 319 A, D. 
“That the Licohavis were then at least of equal rank and power with the early Guptas, is 
shown by the pride in this alliance manifested by the latter.” Jayadeva I, the first historical 
member of the Licchavi tribe, reigned in Nepal A. D. 330—355 (ride Fleet, p. 135). In the 
Nepalese records, such as the Vanhideall, the Licchavis have been allotted to the Siirya Vatéa 
‘or Solar race. As late aa about 700 A. D. there reigned in the east in Virendra (North-eastern 
Bengal) a king named Situha, who sprang from the Licchavi race (vide Lama Tirdnitha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhiamus von Schisfner, p. 148). 

According to Pag-ramjon-sang, Gyal-rab-sal-wahi-me-long™ and other Tibetan books, the 
earliest Kings of Tibet from Nya-thi-tsau-po downwards belonged to the Li-taa-byi race. 
There ia, no doubt, that Li-tsa-byi is only a modified form of Licchavi. The first King of 
Tibet was Nya-thi-tean-po, who was a wanderer from o foreign country. The exact date 
of bis arrival in Tibet is unknown, bat from Deb-thar-saon-po and other Tibetan records it 
appears that he lived between the 4th and Ist centuries B,C, It is probable that daring the 
oecupation of Sogdiana'? and the neighbouring places by Alexander the Great, tho Bactrian 
Greek Kings and sobsequently the Scythians (the Yue-chi) about 150 B.0., some Persian 
people from Nisibis (off Herat) migrated to Tibet into the Himalyan regions, where they 
establisbed a monarchical system of Government on the model of the Government in Porsia. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Edition, Volume XVIII, p. 569. 
fi Rees waste teiee, AE s leo Rajaram BRamkrishna Bhagavat's article named " A Chapter 
from the Tap)yaBrahmape " published in the Journal wf the Bombay Branch of the Keyal Asiatic Society, 
Fe ee ecudit Com Go Keres Tibetan Grammar, p. 14. As books in Tibet wore written long 
efter the taterecurse of that couxtry with India bad been opened, the Liteibyi Kings oun is Some 
mentioned as having originally come from Vaisali in India. ‘Asa matter of fact the Licchavis of Vaisili and Tibet 
are collateral branches of Persian race in Nisibis (off Herat). 

«> Encyclopedia Britonniea, 9h Edition, Volume XU, p. 246. 
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The Bam-yik variety of the Tibetan alphabet, which is in common use in Tibet, 
derived, I suppose, its name from the city of Bamyian ( off Nisibis ), which was visited by 
Hiven-thsiang in 630 A. D., and is now subject to the Afghans. 


“he custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals, as it prevailed in Vaisili 
and ia. still found in Tibet, was, I believe, introduced into. those countries from Persia! by the 
Licchavi immigrants. It is hardly necessary to add that the practice of exposure of the dead 
was widely followed in Persia and its dependencies, including Nisibis. 

Tho Bon!’ religion, which preceded Buddhism in Tibet, is said to have originated from. 
Tajik (Persin}. According to Dub-thah-sel-kyi-me-long, twenty generations of Tibetan Kings 
from Nya-thi-tsan-po down to Thi-je-tsan-po followed no other religion than the Bon, which 
prevailed in-Tibet up to 780 A. D., when it was persecuted by King Thi-srong-de-tean, The 
various black arte—such ag witcheraft, exorcism, magic, performance of miracles, sacrifice of 
animals, ete,,in which the Bon-po priests were skilled—must have been imported from Nisibis 
(Persia) by the Magi priests, who accompanied the Liochavis into Tibet. Sen-rab, who was.one 
of the most prominent Bon-teachers, bad among his spiritual descendants a Persian sage, named 
Ma-tso-tra-he-zi, 3 

That there was intercourse between Persia and Tibet in the ancient days, is evident from. 
Kalidisa's (Sanskrit) Reghurmisa, Canto 1V (verses 60—81), in which the foreign conquests of . 
Raghn are deseribed. Raghu after subduing the Parasika (Persians), Hona (Huns), and 
Kamboja (the inhabitants of the Hindukush mountains, which separate the Gilgit Valley from 
Balkh), ascended the Himalayas, where he fonght hard against the mountain tribes called 
U-tea-va-sarh-ketan,' and afterwards crossing the Lauhitya (Brahmapatra River), came 
down to Pragjyotiga (Assam). This conquestof Raghu is, perhaps, a mere fiction, but it shows 
that in the days of Kilidisa, about 500 A. D., the people of India were aware of a ronte existing — 
between Persia and India on the one hand and Persia and Tibet on the other. 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


Pantats, s Commextamt on Mapama's Pimtzira- | that the work is superficial, Quite the con trary. 
gacJanl, Ey Sul Limsnmana Silat, i » 1907 The commentary indeed occupies only 19 printed 





(Bombay: British India Presa, Bycnila), | pages, but it ip very learned, ob ear ae 


THe works of Sri Lakshmapa Séri ahow that, | 
even in modern Indin, there are still Pandita who 
are keeping up the traditions of the great com- | 
mentators of past ecenturica like Mallinit 
Sanskrit echolars owe to him commentaries on 
the Vovizawlare, Mahdefrechsritem,and Uttererd- 


macheritam ; and quite recently he has further | 


earned their gratitude by his commentary on 
Madana’s Périjdlamanjeri, Having .eent him a 
copy of this drama in August, 1906, Prof. Hultzach 
received the manuscript of Lakshmana Sdri's 
commentary on it as carly as the 3rd Novamber 
of the same year, with the remark that it would 
have been finished even sooner, if the author 


had not been enguged in valuing examination — 


papers. It must not be concluded from this 


13 Vide Hai Sarat Chandra Das's article on “Tho Bou Religion” 


Bengal, Part I, 1881. 


* Ulsavasenghetan, according tothe Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, Chapter 28, and 
the collective name of woven tries that inhabited the Himalayas, Jt is a compound w, 
as follows: —a+ t+ +-ba+sang:+ ketin =n + da-yol+ ss-ynl + ba-thang + teang + khotan, 
names, auch as 7 —Central Tibet, 
Ba — Bathang, ete. Ga-yul, Da-yul, and Ehotan were also provinces of Tibet, 


compound we discern severa] well known Tibetan 





| book, as it can 


understand, and always to the point, That the 
author is fully acquainted with the various Siéstras, 
is a matter of course with m good Pandit; but 
how few deserving this name can still be found at 
the present time? And which European would 
have been able to equal him? Now, only, we are. 
able fully to enjoy Madana’s sometimes fairly 
difficult verses; see, for instance, the commentary 


on Act I, verse 23, ‘Theauthor deserves our best 


thanks, as also does Prof. Hultzech for having had 
the commentary composed by him, The drama 
itaelf may now be safely recommended as a text- 
be conveniently disposed of during 


a single term, 
Halle, 8, (Germany), 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Sockely of 


Ehigmaparva, Chapter 9) was 
ord, which may be analysed 
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THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS, 
BY PROFHSSOR L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
Il. — THE SECOND COUNCIL.® 


HE account of the Council of Vaigali (Culla XII.) is one of the finest pages of ancient 
Indian literature. In spite, or perhaps even because of the clumsiness of the style and 
composition — “ breakings-off,” repetitions, brusque trausitions, episodes badly connected with 
the general course of the story —the writer pictares to us with a greyish back-ground, 
in the half light of a legend which aims at being history, or of a history which “ the Baddhist 
style unique in the world” cannot fail to render legendary, a wide plan, full of suggestive 
details, and every one seems agreed on this point, more or less susceptible of historical 

We will givo first of all, as we did above, an outline of the Pali docament. 

1., §.1. “At Vesali, a hundred years efter the Nibbana of Bhagavat*? the Bhikkbus 
(named) sons of Vajji, established at Vesali,® proclaimed it lawful to practise the ten points :™ 
Siagilona, deaagula, gamantara, Gcdsa, anumati, Gcinaa, amathita, jalogi, adasaka misidana, 
jataréparajata.”* ' 

At this time Yasa,™ son of Kakandaks, travelling in the country of the Vaijjis, came to 
Vesili ; he took up his lodging in the Great Wood (Mahivana), in the hall of the Belvedere 
(Katagarasala). Now tho Bhikkhu Vajjiputtakas of Vesili, on the day of the Uposatha, having 
filled a copper basin with wator, aud having placed it in the midat of the circle formed by the 
monks,” say to the Iaymen who come: “ Give to the community & kah@pana, a half, a quarter, 
a sixth of akahapana! The community will have need of divers things,” In vain Yass protests : 
“ Do uot give! Gold and silver are not allowed to the ascetics, sons of Sakya . . . .” 





 Gourcee: Culla (Minayeff, Pralimokpa, p. xxxix., translated in Tar. note, p. 289); Chronicles, Buddha- 
ghogs. — Rhys Darids, Buddhiem, p. 212, Eo 

Vinayakeudraka (Dules, XI, 323-850) pointed oat by Taranitha, p. 41; “ eson dieser Geschichte 
aus dem Vinaya kpedraka yollstindig sehr bekannt ist, ist es hier nicht auf gesohrieben.” This history has been 
translated by Rockhill, Life, 171—180 (wee Schiofner's note, Tar. p. 41) ; nevertheless we think it will be of utility to 
give below in an appendix the Tibetan text and the trauelation of the paragraph consecrated to the definition of the 
siz infractions. 

MahigGsakavinaya, socording to Waasilieff, note to Téranatha, pp. 283 and 290, 

Hiouwen-thaang, 11. 397; Kern, Il, 253. 

Dharmaguptas, Nanjio 1117, according to Beal, Four Lectures, p. 83. 

® Ascording to Mosars, Bhys Davids and Oldenders, these Agares most be taken as round numbers. 

* Or; ‘[ forming the community] of Veaali.’ 

It must not be forgotten that five hundred bhikeus of Vaicall, Vsjjiputtakas, are represented, Culls VIT. 4 1, 
ca having efeund somata nese pssienttionb ef Dove te tee earn ata 
- According to Taravatha (p. 40) the brothers from Vaigali profited by sickness venerable Dhitika to 
scasties the ton-ipttatn® soo oeee resreved hy 780 abate, with the Azhet Yaqes ab thetr head ond'in the 
Vihira Kasumapari (= Pataliputra), under the reign of Nanda (dga-byed) as patron (d@napati) the second 
collection of the Seripture took place. ‘T’he Arhats are ssid to be Babugratiyas(F) and from the region of Vaipali, 
ot to have come from the *' six towns,” (Kern, IT. 263.) 

® Vatthu = vostu == Tib: gehi. 

% ‘These technical terms are merely enumerated here; they will be explained ister on, in the setual body 
of the acoount. 

* We shall not discuss the personality of this Yagas; see Kern, II, 234, and Aon, p. 105, 8, and Oidenberg, 
Buddah. Bt,, p. 624. 

fr Zn the midet of the Bhikkbusuhghs,” — Compare Div, Arad, 385; Ayadauaéat. spod Burnoaf, Iatr. 457, 
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When the night was ended, the mcuka shared the money between them, and also offered 
his pertion to Yasa, who refused it. 


§ 2. The monks bring against Yuasa the act of “ reconciliation” ( pratisdraniya kamma) “ as 
having blamed pious laymen, full of excellent intentions ”; that is to eay, they condemn him to 
ask pardon from the laymen.” 


Accompanied by a brother, whom he has demanded as attendant (anudé‘a) in conformity 
with the rule, Yasa goes into the town and speaks to the laymen: “I acknowledge that I blamed 
you, you who are, nevertheless, laymen, pious and of good intention; it is true, But why ? 
Because I call illegal (adhamma) that which is illegal, the iaw, the law; because I call disorder 
(avinaya) disorder, sud discipline, discipline.” 


§§ 3—5. And he proves his right by citing discourses of Buddha, which are absolutely 
decisive on the question of the monks being forbidden gold and silver. 


§ 6. The laymen are convinced and decide to break with the lapsed brethren: “There is 
none bot Yasa who is an ascetic and a son of Sakya ; all the others are neither ascetics, nor sons 
of Sakya.” 


§7. The attendant relates to the monks the unexpected issue of the “reconciliation” of 
Yass, “ Yass, without being depoted by us, has preached tolaymen”:™ Let us bring against 
him the act of suspension (ukkiepaniya kamma)|" The Vajjiputtakas meet together to put this 
project into execution. 


However, Yasa rises into the air and descends at Kosambi; he sends messengers to the 
brethren of the West,™ to those of Avanti,” and of the Deccan, saying : “ Come! Let us take this 
question in hand” before the non-Dhamma spreads and the Dhamma be put asido FoR ot linkee 
(The same terms as in Ki¢yapa’s speech before the First Council.) ; 


§ 8. Yaeu pays # visit to Sambbiita Siinavasin ; he enumerates the ten points to him 
without fornishing any explanation and invites him in the same terms as above: “ Let us take 
this queation™ ss & Pia Sinavisin accepts, i 


There arrive on the monntain Ahogaiga sixty ascetica from Pitheyya (westarn), all 
arhats and observers of the Dhitaéigas,!% eighty-eight ascetics from Avanti di the en 
all arhats, bat of whom some only practise the extreme austerity of the Occidentals.! 


$$ eee 
™ See Korn, II. 118. 
% dAmhehi aammate gihinan palduesi ‘Without being deputed 
Sookie’). whe stn telecenl to ia tak cf acummucee i by us has proclaimed to laymen (a false 
 Pathoyyakas, — “ Fithoya is one of the four divisions into which India was divided and 
westerly kingdome of Kura, Pafioala, Maocha, Stirasen = Ann) . includes the 
Milinda, 831)." E. Muller, J. P. T, 8, 1858, p. 54 (aited hy Kae aciae ten” Kamboja (Mahaeagga, VII. i. 1; 
© M. Pyvl, § 275, 1) drastakas, 


oT Imam adhikorapam adiyiesama : ' : " 
Pe vissdma:"' lotus take in charge this legal question . . , M. Fywi, § 278, 14, 
™ Elsewhere Sépasambhilta ; in the northern sources Cipaviies, Canavasike (I Soparaain, 
ps IO, a St tb-eea ee eens eh ua tae bn change Uke Lat iin re eee mm 
‘ . As was here a question of the tenth : silver) . others, Perhaps 
the original asooant wan only concerned with the yanstion of cota ena chen ee | 


Ong aNaks, sabhe PindGpGtinG, sabbe poheulilika, sabe teciearika, — Dhiiciigas 8, 8, 1, 2 Bee below 
* On the laws promulgated in farour of the monks of the South and from Avanti, see M. Fagya, ¥. 18. | 
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§ 9. The Bhikkhos (theras) deliberate: “ This question is hard and troublesome.1 How 
cau we obtain partisans go thit we may be the stronger in this question ?“— They think of 
simmouing Revata,— contemporary of Bhagavat, if we are to believe A. Vogga (VILL. 31) — 
who was dwelling at Soreyya. Revata, thanks to his celestial hearing, heara their discourse + 
he thinka: “This question is hird and tronblesome and sorely [it is not or it would not be] 

_seemly for me to mix myself up with such a question. Now the Dhikklias will come and, 
surtoanded by them, I shall not easily get away. Whet if I took the predation of leaving.” 
Revata goes to Samkassa. The theras, not finding him? at Soreyya, hasten to Suinkasea; but 
the saiut is no longer there, and they are obliged to pursue him from place to place, Knpna, 
Kojja, Udambara, Aggalapora. Finally, at Sahajiti, where they fically arrive, they learn that 
Revata is still in the town. 


§ 10. Sanaviisin makes Yasa observe that Revata will probably be occupied in giving 
e lesson to his popil.* When the lesson is finished, Yosn questions Revata on the ten pointa : 
“Ts the practice of the Siig ona lawful?" ete. The eaint does not understand the formulas : 
“ What,” he asks, “is the Stigiluma, ete.?" After Yasa’s explanations’ Revata replies that the 
ten practices are prohibited, except the sixth, which is sometimes Inwfal, sometimes not, Formulas 
9 and 10 seem to have been sufficiently clear for them to have been condemned apon a mere 
hearing without Yasa having to take trouble to explain them. 

“Sach are, concludes Yasa, the ten points that the ascetics (called) Vajjipattakas, from 
Vesili, have proclaimed. Come, let us take this question . . . ." Revata accepts, 

If.,§ 1. The Vajjipattakas learn the steps taken by Yasa. They also see for allies: “ This 
question is hard and tronblesome . . - .” They think to seduce Revata ond repair to 
Bahajati armed with all kinds of utensils for monastic life to give him. 


§ 2. Episode. The venerable Sithn asks himself who is in accord with the Dhamma 
(dhammaviidin), the Orientals or the Occidentals.® Considering the Dhamma and the Vinaya, 





3 ida kho ed{karatak bakkhalad co ralen ca. —“ Kakkhofacs hard =difieult. Vala is doubtfal: although 
the substantive vyala may be represented by vals, Jam inclined to believe that rala corresponds to the adjective 
eyala, bad.” (Commanication from M. Kern. | — Finayo Tents: “ This legal question now is bard and mbile,"" 

Sno kho me tah pat'ripah yo'ham evarepe adhikerane caakkeyyarh+idaai eo pana fe BAikRAD dpacchiseanti, 
so’ hash tehd Ghigao na pAdswh gaminami, Fon niinaham patigen: ‘era gaccheyyanh li, 

On ovakbati, soo Childera and Mhw. 1. 389 (avasakkati ; sakk representing prapk) =" withdraw from,” 

patigaccha and elsewhere patitacca = pratikrtya — means ‘by way of precaution.’ Boo M. Fagga, I. 81 (*kacaa) ; 
C. Vagga, VL 11; Suétavibh. Il. p. 44; Therapathea, M7; Jot TIL 208, 25 (*kail ca), (Commoniecated by M 
Kern. | 

In order to follow M. Eern I depart from the version of Mesera. B.D. and O.: “This legal question is both 
hard and subtle, it would not become me to hold back therefrom. But even now those Bhikkhus [ the Vajjians | 
will be coming. It would be unpleasant travelling for me were I to fallin with them, ‘Let me goon before them.” 
This Version scoma to me to be reooocilable neither with the text nor with tha context. “These Bhikkhus"™ (te 
bALKEAG) can only be the thera bkikkhus whose deliberations Revate has jost beard and who are, in fect, coming to 
Soreyya, aa the Saint had foresenn, 

4 idani ca panayayma Revalo anferasikass sarabhagakam bhikkhum qyyhevissati, oo trash tasea bhikbAuno 
-arabhadiapariyorane Gyammantash Revalakh . . . . puccheyyasili,—Finoyo Teele: “ And even now Hevata will 
eall opon o Bhikkhu who is an intooer, aod a pupil of his. Do you, therefore, when the Bhikkhu has conoluded 
ee et" agghesiseati provided that the reading is correot, can only mean “ will invite’ [ see Morris, J. P. T. 8. 
1634], The Master will invite "(polite expression instead of “ will command") his disciple (his pupil) to recita 
his lesson, Ajjhapessali would be more ustural, The oxact sense of sarabhasaka ia not determined, Without doabt, 
a recitation of some nature or other.” [| Communicated by M. Kern. ) 

Buddha having forbidden the “jotoned recital” of the Dharma (Gyatakena gifanarena dhammash gayanti}, 
the monks abstain from the sarabhadia, Tho Master corrects them with regard to this (C, Fayya, V. 3, and the 
translators’ note), 

* Explanations whiob we shall examine below, 4 parinakas and patheyakos 
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he resolves the problem in favour of the second. A divinity comes to confirm him in this 
view. All the same, tho snge decides not to show his opinion kefore being “chosen for this 
question.” tye 


-  § 8. ‘The Vajjipattnkas offer Revata the presents they have bronght: “No,” replies Revata, 
“T have the three robes,"" Not regarding themselves as beaten, they turn to Uttara,’ a monk 
attached to the person of Revata and having twenty years [of ordination]. He refoses at 
first; but a little delicate Battery* shakes his resolution. He accepts a robe, saying: * Tell me 
what do you wish ?"— Nothing but this, that the venerable Uttara say to the thera ‘ that the 
thera shonkd annoance in the midat of the Samgha that the Buddhas rise in the countries 
of the East," that the Orientals agree with the Dhommae and the Ovcidentala are against the 
Dhamma.’ " Uttara transmitted the request to his master, who, being indiguant, dismissed 
him. ** What did the thera say?" ask the Vajjiputtakns. “ We have done wrong,” replied 
Uttara; “ the thera dismissed me, saying that I wus pledging him to non-dhammas.” “Are you 
not old, and have you not twenty years’ ordination?" “ Yes," replies Uttara. “Ought 
we, perhaps, to pot ourselves under the guidance of a master? '!! 


$4. The Samgha meets to decide the question, Revata presides, and formally, in 
accordance with the roles, remarks: “If we were to settle this affair here, it might happen 
that the Bhikkhos who inangurated it would be able to renew it; therefore the Satigha must 
make its decision at the place where the affair happened.” Thereupon, the theras go to 
Vesali. | 


_ A new episode, At Vesili lived the old Sabbakimin, “ Father of the church for the 
(whole) earth," who had had Ananda as opidhyiiya."* who connted o hondred and twenty 
yeara of devont life. Revate, after having taken the advice of Siaavisi, goea to this vencrable 
old man. Oonches are placed for the two saints, It is Inte, but Revata does not go to bed, 
for he thinks: “‘ This thera is old, but he does not think of sleeping ;" and Sabbakimin does 
not go to bed, for he thinks: ‘* This Bhikkho, although wearied by his journey, docs not think 
of sleeping... 

§5. And, as the night advances, a delightfol dislogue onsues in which the two friends, 
to their edification and ours, forget the question of discipline.!® * 





T Wo shall meet with an Uttara, a fomenter of echisms, i 
* By comparing ovata to Buddha, Uttara to Ananda, who often accepted prestuta in his master’s place and 


® puratthioes janajad enn, ; 

“4 papikam no Gruso katam =“ It is an evil you hays wrought me, Sirs."* 

"api on co wiayah gorusiesayan gahkima ‘ti. “Thon we take the nismya under yon as yuur popile” 
M. Korn had translated (Gerh, IL p. 255): “the brothers of Vaicali . . . . tried to console him ( Yogos ) and 
promised to take him ander their protestion.”” He is willing te allow me to make use of the following remarke: 
api nu always introduoss © question; under you ia not represented in the text, “We, onghl, perhaps, to 
put carsolres under the guidance of = master," that Is to say: “Wo (you and ourselves ) are wiso enough to 
know how we onght to conduct ourselves ; we have no need of reprimanda from Revata.’ — It ie not sure that 
guru = minster, 

'! Messre, B.D. and OQ. refer the reader to Cullaragza IV. 14, whero is fixed, with great fulness of detail, 
the procedure relative to th. settlement of difficultion of all kinds, Soe also Paciltiya lxiti, and Lexix, 

"! Korn, II, p. 255 — patharya saiighathero, 

4 sadthivihGrike of Ananda, Wo have sean (n, $2 at tho ond) that Vrjipatra was also a disciple of Ananda, 

1* Kalamana team bhummi vikdrrpa- atarahd bohulah wiharasili«matlavthirepa ko cham elarahi bahulavs 
riharamiti « budlakevihGrena kira team bhummd etarah{ bohuluss eihoraul, hullakariharoyalidammelfati. , . .'The 
English translation is low faithfol than ologant: “ By what manser of life, beloved one, have you lived thes 
vo many years f''—" By coutinaing in the sense of love, bonoutel friend, have I continued thus so many yoars.”* 
“They say that you have continned thus, beloved one, by easiness of life, and that indeed, beloved one, ia an 
aasy lifo, [L maan] the continaing in love,” Sea Korn, Geach, IU, p.253: “To what Hing, honoured Lord, do 
you apply yourself before all ot the present time? ''—" To benoralance,”” replied Rorats — “It ian fine thing 
to apply oneself ta bonerolence,” ‘‘ You," repliod Revata, “already previously, whea Ibad a family . . 5 


= eee 
_ * «& 
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eee Sees 

§ 6. There arrives Sigavisin who questions tne disciple of Ananda upon the ten points : 
“You have, O thera, much sindied Dhamma and Vinaya at the feet of your teacher; what 
then is your opinion when you consider the Dhamms and the Vinaya . . . .” Very 
politely, the centenarian begs Sinavisin in the same terms to say himself, first, what is his way 
of thinking. The two sages are in favour of the Occidentals, but, before speaking, they will 
wait to be charged with the affair. 


§ 7. The Council begins. “But as they examined the affair many speeches were made, 
“away from the point,” and the sease of not one single speech was understood [by the whole of 
the assembly ].’"!¢ 


Confirmably to a rule established by Buddha,” Revata proposes to refer the matter to 
& jury; he chooses four Bhikkhus from the Kast (Sabbakimin, Saliba, Kajjasobhita, 
Visabhagimika); four from the West (Revata, Sinavisin, Yass, and Sumana) and has this 
choice formally approved by the Sathgha. There is added to the arbitrators, as regulator of 
the sittings,"* a monk named Ajita, who counted ten years seniority and who, at this moment, 
was charged with the recitation of the Pritimokga. 


§ 8. Rovata, as president, proposes to the Satigha, this time composed of the eight 
delegates, to hear the opinion of Sabbskiimin on each of the ton points; he questions the 
old man who successively condemns the propositions of the Vajjiputtakas by appealing to the 
rules of the Vinays, sometimes to the PatimokkAa, sometimes to the Vaggas. As was just, 
Sabbakimin, except for the two last points, demanded the explanations that Revata himself 
had solicited from Yasa: “Pardon! Salt in a horn (siagilona), is it permitted?” “What is 
salt in a horn?” asked Sabbakimin in his tarn. “Is it permitted to preserve salt in a horn 
in order to be able to use it later on when one has no salt under one’s hand?" —“No, that is 
not permitted.” “Where was that forbidden?” —“ At Sivatthi, [as is stated] in the 
Suttavibhaiga.” “ Of what does one render oneself guilty then?” —“ Of the use of food put 
aside.""!9 

Similarly for the other points. 

The assembly agrees, by a unanimous vote, with the opinion of Subbakimin, who concludes : 
“ This question is decided, settled once for all. However, question me on these ten points in the 
midst of the assembly, with a view to persuading these Bhikkhus.” 


And thas it was done. 


§ 9. “And as in this recitation of the Vinaya seven hundred Bhikkhus, not one less and not 
one more, took part ; this recital of the Vinaya is called the recital of the Seven Hundred.” 


At first sight, it seems that the hesitation of the theras; the care with which the bolders of 
the just cause, first Yacas and then Raivata, seek for light and patrons ; the profound knowledge 
necessary for the examination of a problem declared by the good as by the evil ones, by the 
“foresters” as well as by the “ monastics,” ‘‘to be hard and troublesome” ; — all this mize en scine 


NNN nn SSS 
™ anagyini c'eva dhassané Jayanti na c'eksses bhGsitases attho waaayati : ‘both was much pointless 


speaking 
brought forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear.” The same formula, Culla IV. 14, 19, where is 
indieated the procedure to be followed in such occurrences, proceedings which Revata will propose here, 


1 Oulle IV, 14, 19. 
™ GsanapehaGpaks, ‘seat regulator.’ This duty is unknown elsewhere ; it should have been mentioned (Oulle 
VL. 81, 3) ; there are good reasons to justify this omission (Finaya Texts, IIT. p. 408, note). 


Korn, II. p. 257. 
* As regards the sixth point, in which the treatment is somewhat different, see below, p. 89, 
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which precedes the meeting, #0 interesting, so amusing when we have placed before us intrigues of 
the Vajjiputtakas with Raivata and Uttara,—it seems, we say, that all these preparations fall short 
and that even the least important of the Bhikkhna, as well aa the centenarian, pupil of Ananda, 
* Father of the charch forthe whole earth” might have found in the Patimokkha or in the Mahavagga, 
the formal articles, drawn up by Buddha, which condemn the innovators. Nevertheless, we are 
told that Raivata tries in vain to avoid so obscure a case, and that the sages, cleverly circumvented, 
while communicating their way of thinking to the “leader” of the Occidentals, are agreed to keep 
it secret until the great day of the assizes. 


What! there exists a formal text, s role numbered xviii. in the collection of the Nissaggiya 
Pacittiyas, which forbids the Sathgha to receive money ; and the monks of Vaicali, not content with 
violating it, dare to decree against Yagas, who reproves them, the act of reconciliation and the act 
of suspension! Further, they form a cabal, try to seduce Raivata and do seduce Uttara, who, 
‘a faithful disciple of a holy man, becomes the accomplice of the dissolute, This ia strange and we 
conclude — at first sight — that the Vinaya did not exist at the time of Vaicali: if we must believe 
the Culla with regard to this, when it defines the nature of the “Points of discipline” practised 
and defended by the Vajjipattakas and when it narrates these pious debates to us, we could not 
admit that the Vinayas were known to the embarrassed theras and the heretical Vajjiputtakas. 
“ Of the ten abases which must have provoked the meeting of the Council, seven, at least, violate 
formal decisions of the Pratimokea, How could the Bhikkhus of Vaicili have hoped for a moment 
that they would be overlooked if they had known the formulary, if they had recited it twice 
@ month T" 21 


Without obserring this difficulty, Prof, Oldenberg, in his Introduction to the Maharagga, so 
meritorious otherwise in so many respects, Messrs. Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, in the preface 
to the Vinaya Texts,= have built up on the recital of the Culla o very curious combination, one 
very characteristic of the expedients to which we are reduced in the study of Buddhist origins. 
This combination Prof. Oldenberg has not abandoned in his Buddhistische Studien. Here, as 
shortly as possible, are the broad outlines of it. 


The genaral dispositions of the Prasimokea are opposed to the innovations of Vaicali ; but the 
Vinayas kaow nothing of these innovations in so much as they are designated by the Jaconic 
formule of which we have spoken ; consequently, the Vinaya was drawn up before the eyents of 
Vaigali, since the innovations are not specially contemplated in it; a long time before, since these 
innovations are not contemplated in some interpolated passages, And to quote the original: “Is it 
possible that in a collection of works like the Vishaaga and the Khandakas, which seek to set 
forth, down to the minutest detail, and oven with hair-splitting diffasences, all that has any relation 
to the daily life of the Brethren, and the- regulations of the Buddhist Order, — is it possible that 
in soch a collection, if, when it was compiled, the struggle on the Ten Points had already burst 
into flame, there should be no reference at all even in interpolations, to any one of these ten 
disputes 2” 


SS NS 


*t Barth, Bulletin des Rel, de Inde, 1899—1902, IIT. fi. p. 29. = 8. B. XII, p. wail, 

" Finays Teety, 1. p. xei-xii. M. Oldenberg'’s thought is not exproased exsotly in the samo terms, Buddh, 
Studien, p. BL, 2: “Toh habe friher ingowieson und kann jetat nor yon neuem thun, dass man noffenbar, weno 
die Verfasser, aci es der Regein selbst oder auch pur dio jener Beigaben, von dor Vorhandinngen vou Vesdli | 
otwas gewuant hatten, sine Spar davon, eine Bezugoshma anf den streitigen Punkt, orwarten borechtigt 
wire,” M. Oldenberg saya a fow words of the siagilona and the jalogi (ace below) and conclades: “loh meine 
also: cin Vinaya, der nash dem Strait ber den siagilonakappa, fiber das jalogi paium, ate., redigiert worden wire, 


rolieste aller Wahreobsinlichkeit nach an den betreffenden Stellen andere susachen als ; Ms 
See below, p. 9,0. 41; p, 93, 0. 82; p. 100, n. 1. ausseben als der uns erhaltene Winays. 
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The argument is very subtle and yery hard to tackle, The conclusion is, assuredly, somewhat 
heavy; bat it fornishes a plausible explanation of the difficulty we have pointed out above. The 
innovations of Vaicili are indeed innovations; the legislator did not foresee them: the problem 
is troly “hard and subtle.” However, on examining them, we perceive that they fall under general 
rules; and we condemn them by urging authentic texts. As advocate of the Pali tradition, 
Prof. Oldenberg deserves our congratulations; we sball not refuse them to him, 


Minayeff, whose powerfal attention was strangely quickened in the critical sense, could not fail 
to consider this solution somewhat naive, or, to express his thought more exactly, almost frivolous. 
By this is explained why he treats the problems of Vaicali with a very fine but disconcerting ease 
of manner, sustaining, as he does, at a distance of two pages, two opinions which apparently are 
contradictory. In truth, a firmly bound system is hilden under this outward disorder. 


Minayeff proves in fact, that the greater part of the derogations of Vaicili are condemned by the 
existing text of the Vinaya**— which is absolutely unmistakable, if the derogations are faithfully defined 
in the Culla ; but he believes that “even if one admits that in the Vinaya there is no special interdic- 
tion for all the innovations of Vaicili,” this hypothetical assertion can, nevertheless, not serve as 
a proof of the age of the Vinaya, for, “in the present text, there are a number of concessiona and 
prescriptions which perfectly justify, in priaciple, all the guilty inclinations of the brethren of Vaicali.” 
There is not a strict tribunal, having before it the present text of the Vinaya, whick could 
affirm the culpability of many of the innovations of Vaicili, or rasolve to reject them as practices 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the Vinays. 


In other words, either the innovations of Vaicali are condemned, at least the greater number 
of them, in the actual text of the Vinays, or they are not. If they are, Prof, OLlenberg’s argument 
falls to the ground; for we shall be able to maintain that the dispositions of the Vinaya which 
condemn them were compiled after Vaicili, Minayeff will show, then, that they are condemned, 
For example: the rule which forbids all provision ( Pac, xxxviii. ) forbids the provision of salt 
(first innovation of Vaicali) and, “if the rule of the Pratimokea does not mention salt, does it 
follow from that that the Pratimoksa was already in existence before the appearance of the innovations 
of Vaicili and that it is for this reason that the rales do not mention salt?”"% But if you judge of it 
otherwise and answer: “Yes, in our opinion, for if the Suttaribhaiga were later than the discussion 
on salt, there would have been mention made in it of the salt ;— this controversy, the origin of a capital 
schism, and “as important for the history of Buddhism as the controversy of Arianism was for Christian 


™ Researches, p. 53, 

S Has Minayefl the right to consider as ‘risky’ the thesis according to which the absence from the Vinaya of 
the formule which sum up the innovations, the non-mention of thesa “ war-ories (except j@larapa ), or, to speak 
more correctly, the complete ignorance in which the compilers of the Vinaya would be of the objects of this 
disoussion, peremptorily proves the seniority of the Vinaya in relation to the innovations of Vaicali? 

In principle, the argument a silenfio is only conclusive if wo know in full detail the context of the events, the 
Psychology of the writers, the history of the books, 

The Mahaporinibhanastia and Culla XT, cite the proceedings of the Brakmadanda, which tho Vinaya ignores 
shall wo say from this that the Vinaya is anterior to the Mahaparinibbana P 

Bosidoa, it is alwnyn casy to oppose reasoning to reasoning. The community thinks it knows (Culla XII, is the 
proof of it) that the Vajjipattakas thought to make provision of salt and maintained the opinion of the *' salt in 
the born.” The whole community, cocidentals, Orientals, and meridionals, was shaken by this qontroversy, And 
Prof. Oldenberg argues: If the Vinaya, in its present state and in its entirety (except the Parivara), were not 
anterior to the wrents of Vaiali by « aufficient mamber of years to assure its snerad character, certainly some 
forgera would have been found to insert into it some allusion to the sal in the horn, But weshall say, tho Vinayn, 
in the eyes of everyoue, is proto-oanonical and“ pre-Vosalian"; every allusion to the salt in the horn would have 
ooustitated s flagrant anachronism, and we must certainly credit the compilers of the Vinays with some-minimum 
of the oritical spirit, 

But this diecussion ad heminem doos not soem suitable to decide the question, far from it, 
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history," was certainly worthy of being mention i;''—then, not only will Minayeff recognise 
that in the Vinaya there is no special interdiction for all the innovations of Vaiciili, but he will adopt 
the second branch of the dilemma, The innovations of Vaicali are not condemned in the present 
Vinaya in this sense that, if there are in it rules which touch upon them, there are also dispositions 
which betray the same spirit of non-asceticism and confirm my impression that the rules contrary 
to the innovations were compiled after Vaicili: “Tho spirit of the existing Vinaya {although 
modified by the later trivmph of asceticism] is not irreconcilable with many of the innovations of 
Vaicali . . . » In the Vinayn, divers usages are established in the commanity to receive a3 
a present, to preserve and to share clothes as well a3 food. The community has the right to 
possess property, both morable and immovable ; the movable property may also belong to one single 
monk," which is, at least, in opposition to the communist customs one has been please] to ascribe to 
the ancient fraternity. 


By this change of front, and this contradiction, at least apparent, Minayeff furnishes 
Prof. Oldenberg with an opportunity for am easy success.™ 


I say ‘apparent,’ because the contradiction is not the act of Minayeff, but of the Vinaya, The 
Pitimokkha forbids the provision of food, but the Maharagga allows all kinds of provision, medicines 
of all kinds, beginning with the medicinal roots, The ascetic may not accept money, but he may have 
a deposit of money with a layman, “ who renders acceptable to him” (tappiyakdraka) the things 
bonght with this money.2* So, also, the convent possesses halls for provision, “store houses," which 
are kappiyabhimis, kappiyakutis and make lawful the food preserved, ealt, oil, and rice.2? 


It is the same thing for many other points on which the vigour of the Patimokkha is weakened 
or enervated. We know, also, that the Pt. itself tolerates exceptions ; one of the most notable is 
that of Nissaggiya xxiii., by which it is allowable to keep for seven days the principal medicines, gAf, 
buiter, oil, honey, and molasses, 


Do not let us be astonished, then, to read in the Researches, p. 53, the contrary of what we 
read, p. 55.2! In the first passage, Minayeff places himself at the point of view of the Fathers of the 
Council, armed with the Pratimoksa, and, not without a pleasantly simulated reprobation, he 
condemns with them this abominable practice of the provision of salt, “flagrant violation of the vows 
of poverty.” In the second be observes that, for the reader of the MuAdoagga, the provision of salt 
is only one of the manifold and permissible derogations from the-taws of rigid asceticism. 

An examination of the “innovations” will, perhaps, enable us to form a personal opinion on 
the problem. What precedes snffices, we hope, to clear Minayeff from the reproach of inconsistency. 


The points of Vaicdli may be grouped into two categories : — 
I. — Derogations relative to the monastic organisation, apasakappa (4), amumals (5), Geinga (6). 
II, —Derogations relative to discipline : food, sizigilonakeppa (1), deangula (2), gamaniara (3), 
amathite (7), drink, jalogi (8), bedding, adasaka-nistdana (9), law of poverty, jataréparajaia (10). 


0 Wo shall return to this appreciation of Vin. T., I. p. xxi. See Finaya Tests, Lp. 18. 

® Buddh, Studien, p. 623, quoted below, o. 31.  M. Fazya, VI. 3M, 1.  M, Vagga, VI. 33, 

mi“) Wer desten Ausfihruogen . 53 liest, wird doch daa Gegeuteil yon dem finden, was derselbe Gelehrte aswel 
Seiten apiter sagt.” — Oldenberg, loc. cit. 
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I. 4, Apdeakappa or “practice of the dwelling-place,"” “Several convents (or dwellings ) 
which are in the samo ‘parish’ are allowed to hold separate uposathas."" Compare M. Vagga LI. 8, 3: 
“ At this time two halls of Uposatha had been instituted in a certain parish. The Bhikkhas assembled 
in both halls, because [some] thought: ‘The Upnzatha will be held here,’ and [the others]: ‘The 
Uposaths will be held there." This was reported to Bhagayat, who said: ‘ Let no one establish two 
halls of Uposatha in the same parish. . . . I order the suppression of one of the two and 
I desire that the Uposatha be held [only] in one place.’ " 

Dil the M. Vagya designate here the heretical thesis by its technical name, it could not more 
cleaily keep in view the fourth innovation of Vaigilt, at least sach as the Cul/a defines it" 


i. Anumatikappa, or “ practice of approbation.” “It is permitted to a Samgha, which is not 
sufficiently numerous, to accomplish an ecclesiastical act, by saying: we will make the [other] 
Bhikkhas consent when they come."™ The Fathers condemn the proposition, according to M. Vayga 
IX. 3, 5, which defines the act of an “incomplete Sathgha.” The role demands, not only that the 
absent Bhiikhos should have sent their adhesion, but also that no member present required them to 
be waited for, Not only does it touch upon the innovation in question, but it foresees a more 
complicated case. 

The same conclusion as for the preceding paregraph. 

6. Acinnakappu: “Tt is allowable to follow the precedent of the preceptor and the 
instructor," "Yee," replies the Thora, “ the practice of the precedent is permitted in certain cases; 
in others it is forbidden.” The proposition of the Vajjiputtakas is rejected, without any text being 
alleged, as contrary to the Duarma-Vinaya, 

Messra, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg explain how the Acinnakappa is sometimes admitted, 
sometimes forbidden ; “ That is, of course, according as the thing enjuined is, or is not, lawful,” 


Minayoff recalls, very appropriate'y, “ this rale of Apastamba according to which the brahmacirin 
mast submit to the preceptor in everything, except in actions which lead to excommunication.” 
Perhaps the question is really to know if the authority of the Master, of the upidiyaya upon 
whom depends the doctrine, of the Grarya who regulates the discipline,” will be as prevailing in 





™ According to Kern (Geech. I, p. 252), Culla: Nappali sambahwla Gvisd samauasiwa nanuposathath 
katunti — Finaya Teata: ‘* Circuit-liconse : It in allowable for an number of Bhikkhos who dwell within the some 
eironit, within the samo boundary, to bold separate upossthas,” 

The Uposatha is the bi-monthly ceremony, in the course of which, all the monks of the “ parish,” having met 
together, the Prafimotes is read, The boundaries of the “ parish" are fixed by a solemn. decision of the brethren 
resident in such or such = place, (See Kern, Gewh. I]. p.p.49-53). They most number at least two to bold 
Uposatha, 

23 The interpretation of the Dharmagnptas differs: “ In the Temple, besides the regulation acts, the innovators 
accomplished others(?)'' (We know that temple = vihara = convent). See Minayeff,p. 49., The Mabicisakus, it 
peoma, do not mention the Arasakappa, For tho Sarvastividins, see the Appendix. 

M Kappali vaggena sahghena kammath katush Ggale BAikkAG onujfanewama fi, “Ie it allowable for o 
Sarugha, which is not legally conatitated, to perform an official act on the ground that they will afterwards obtain 
the sanction of such Bhikkbos aa may subsequently arrive?" The confession may be begun before the Sa:gha is 
eoficiently numerous. 

For the Sarvastivadins, ase the Appendix; the Dharmaguptas agree with the Culla; the Mabigasnkes; “Nach 
Vollsishong des Karma andere berbeirafen um die Entecheideng wm hire” (Sobiefuer) or perhaps: In tho 
acoomplishment of the Karma, to call the others one by one afterwards to hear. 

@ koppali dark ma uppahayena ajjhacinnash idath me dcariyma qihacingash fam aghaearifum, 

M Qur gloss is, perhaps, somewhat venturesome. Bee Finaya Tesis, I. p. 178; TL. p. 18; Chavannes 
Religions Rminents, p. 140, 3; Barth, Itsing, p. 7. (J. des Bavants, 1896) : "Two masters, one to inouloate the 
theoretion! teaching of the traths of the faith and to wateh over his religious instroction (upadhyaya), the other to 
teach him the rules which he must observe in practice and to be the director of ‘his conscience (ararya)." But seq 
Kern, Man. p. 84, tutor, professor. Divers functions, pafhararya, eto,, M. Fyut, § £7). 
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a 
the Sathghs az among the crowd of heretical ascetics. At first sight, this question can only be put 


if the community is ignorant of the lesser and minor rales, and of the subtleties of doctrine. 
The history of the sects proves, however, the importance attached to the opinion of the immediate 
master, even at the historic time, when there exist Vinayas and Abhidharmas,2? 


According to the Dharmaguptas, the Vajjiputtakas think their conduct may be justified by 
alleging that “this bas been done from time immemorial,” 


According to the Mahicisakas: “To continue to occupy themselves with what they bad been 
in the habit of doing’ before becoming ascetics ; certain occupations were declared lawful, others were 
forbidden.” 


Il. 1. Singilonakeppa (¢rigi-lavana), or “practice of salt in the horn.” “It is lawfal 
to keep salt in the horn by saying : ‘I will eat [it] when there is no more salt.’ "% The proposition 
is condemned by virtue of Péacittiya xxxvili.: “Whoever takes food which has been kept 
(sarinidhikaraka),” whether this food be kAddantyas or bhojantyas, is guilty. . . .” 

The problem is here presented under an appreciably different aspect, 

On the faith of Prof. Oldenberg, who does not call attention to the matter,s! I believed that the 
Pali Vinaya did not treat of the provision of salt; and, tarniog to the Tibetan sources, I have found 
a few interesting details. “ Buddha,” says M, Rockhill,*? «allows salt to be kept in certain cases: 
for this, a box fornished with a lid must be used.” When Pac. Ixy. condemns the monk who 
hides the dish used for alms . . . . the drinking-cup (phor-bw) from one of his brethren, the 


Vidhaiga (ad. loc.) substitutes for the word phor-éu the expression tshva-khug, which Mr. Rockhill 
translates: “ Salt-horn.”’ 








According to the Tibetan and Sarvistivadin data, we might conclude that the verdict of the 


Vaicali had remained a dead letter, at least in one part of the community, and thus explain the 
silence of the Pali Vinaya on the provision of salt. 


Happily, the M. Vagga, in default of the Patinckkha, is very circumstantial on the question 
which concerns us, and it seems to decide so perfectly in favour of the Vajjiputtakas that we remain 
amazed. 


3 M. Vaut, 1250, 34, savawidhikGrah and sariimidhikakara', 245, 953, read sasinidhikarah, The more abridged 
and, as Minayeff thinks, the older form of Pac, xxviii. is furnished by I. Vyut, § 231, 42; “shnibitavarjana (see 
below, p. 96). 


_ Hard and soft foods. On the value of these two terms, soe Vingys Tests, 1. p. 89, n. 5. 

We seo bow dangerous i the argument a silentio! “Kine Picittiyaroge! (38 boispielaweise verbietet 
Vorrataweise aufbewahrte Speisen ru genfeasen, Nun wurde von Einigea behauptet, dass dosh die hertorn 
Pena ceranie tel, ena dise wat ciner der Strsitpunkte in den erbitterten, durch die ganse boddhistisons Won 
bertihmt gewordenen Kampfen von Vésali : dirften wir da nicbt erwarten, dass wo nicht der Wortlaut jener Rege! 


irgendwio eingegangen wiren, hitten nicht eben Regel und Erweiterungen sur Zeit des Koozils bereits 
fortig vorgelegen? * (Buddh, Stud. p, 632.) See M. Vagga, VI. 8, erp 

* Plog, Vol. X., folio 200, ap. Roekhill, Life, p. 172. 

Of. Revue de UHistoire des Religions, 1884, IX. p. 175 (Bhikyupi-Pristimokya, Pac. 
sae iat ve that tig signiton horn jin rather any receptadle uty to carry, whatever it may te Ome ete ry 
then be levayspal aliha, Palabeutel (M, Vyet. 278, 68), See Cundrs Dis, p 146, a 
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The Mf. Vagga VI, 3, enumerates a series of medicinal roots (ginger, hellebore, ete.) of which 
one may make provision for life in order to render more digestible the hard and soft fcods, 
Otherwise, they may only be used when one is ill. 


In § VI, 8, are enumerated, under the title of medicines, five kinds of salt: “sea eclt, black 
ealt, rock salt, cooking salt, red salt, and any other kind of salt which can be used aga medicine.” 
One may make provision of it “ for life’’ and it may be used as was said of the roots, 


Finally, § VI, 40, specifies that the “foods” of which one may make provision for life, literally 
“which one may eat, at no matter what moment during life,"** do not render allowable the foods 
with which they are mixed beyond the term fixed for these same foods, 


The Tibetan Vinayaksudraka, defining the heresy of the Vajjiputtakas, speaks of salt 
“consecrated for life"; but the Sanscrit word which corresponds to “ consecrated” ( dyin gyis-briabe- 
pa), that is adhisthifa, may have a leas precise meaning: in any case, it is a question of a provision 
yarayyiritam.* 


On the other hand, boxes of bone, ivory, Aorn, ete,, are authorised for the preservation of 
unguents (siijana).4’ 


Therefore it is allowable to keep salt, and we cannot see that the “horn,” permitted for 
unguents, can compromise the sanctity of thia practice. At the most, we may wonder if it is 
allowable to make use of it when one is well, But nothing indicates that the theras put this rather 
subtle question, Who is ill, who is well? 


We arrive then ot this statement, so strange at first sight, that the first innovation sidgilona, 
implisitly forbidden by the Patimokkha,” is authorised by the Khandakas. 


The explanation of the Dharmaguptas (7th innovation ) and of the Mahigisakas ( 1st innovation ) 
presents this peculiarity that it ignores the horn: “ Mix (the food] with salt and ginger 
(=gragarera) has the effect of circ umventing the law which declares impure stale foods or those kept 
until the next day." “To employ salt in order to preserve foods doring the night and to eat them 


next day.” 


nee se eee ann cnn SS SSS... 


| rr translatora of the Pinaya Tests (IL. p. 14%) remark: “What this refors to fs unknown to us,” 
1 believe we masb connect the lam, allowing provision to be made of salt, eto., for life, with that which suthorises 
the use of the five bhavpajyas (ght, butter, ofl, honey, molasses) beyond the time (M. Vagga, VI. 1, 5). 

a bhaipgiyo be taken at any hour of the day, when one is {ll and when one in not. Bhagevat, having 
stlowol td uel ses bo pate, baa prepared for hiea foods and drinks called akalakas (INvyae, p. 190, akglakhadyabaai, 
akalayinakane : ghrtagwissarkarapanatani .akalaka, Mhv. L, 306, 14 = okajaka (without black grain) as M, Senart 
obserres. 


43 Gat, butter, ete. (the five patisdyaniya Bheeajja) may be preserved for 7 days; by mixing hellebore (which 
way be kop! in provision all ove's life) one does not render the ‘gh’ lawful on tbe eighth day. 
Bee MW, Fyut, § 290, 75, and following. 
“© Bee Appendix. Cp. the naffyats of M. Fyut, 230,50. 47 MW, Vagga, VIL 12, 1, 
 Atany rate a born needle-box is forbidden, Fac. 85. Bee M, Vywt, § 273, 68, lavanapatalika, 82, cragalike (7), 
ber forbidden to the brakmacarins, allowed to the a waa probibited in one 
of tas na tanans of Devadatia (accoring to the Dulea, Rockhill, Life, p. 87s Udanaveryo, p, 20%; and Wassiliet, 


oe tells vs; “Gals mit Mischend.” Bot ft is certain that the ginger here plays the same 


“ a Ingwer : 
ag sry Tt is among the “ Medicines” which may be kept all one’s life, — M. Payya, VI, 3, 
f 
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~ Theze practices are formally forbidden, as we have seen, by the M. Vagga®! They are not 
contemplated by the explanation of the Culla, as is indicated by the expression yadi alonatam 
bharissati. But, it is not impossible that they correspond to the first notion of the siiigilona, ‘the 
question of ginger and salt’? 


2. Deaigulakeppa, practice of the two fingers. “It is allowable to take food beyond the 
time, the moment being passed when there is a two-fingersshadow.’"™ Thesis condemned in virtue 
of Pac. xxxvii. by which it is forbidden to the monks, as to ascetics in general, to eat beyond 
the time. It remains for us to know what is the legal time. If [ understand correctly the gloss 
of the Culla, the Vajjiputtakas do not believe they sin against the rule of akdlabhojana by eating 
alter mid-day, but, according to the Vibhanga, ritala = “ Since mid-day is past, until the rising of 
the sun,” 


It is remarkable that the Pali source should be quite alone in this interpretation of the 
“practice of the two fingers," It is only possible to submit to the reader a few references 
difficult to utilise. [¢ ecemsa ot any rate that it may be a question bere of » small quantity 
of food, 


3. Gamaniarakappa, practice of another village, “It ia allowable, after having eaten, 
to take foods (bhofaniya) which sre not the remains [of the meal] (anavirifta), by saying: 
*T go into another village.’ " 


SSS SSS 


© Above, -p. 91,0. +, 

@ kappati dratgulaya chayaya vitivaifaya vilale bhojanam thuijitwm, Kerns “'To take food afler the hour 
permitted (after mid-day) when the shadcw is more than two inehca long." Minayeff: ‘Tbe Bhikyn might take his 
meal at certain moments determined by the measure of the shadow thrown by him, that is to aay, these moments 
wore indicated by = kind of sun-dinl. The heretics said thet if this shadow were longer by the length of two 
fingers than the length fixed by law, one could, nevertheless, accept food.”—Fineya Tests . . . . “to oat 
the mid-day weal beyond the right time, provided only that the shadow has not yet turned two inches,” 

The shadow of two inches is perhaps the shadow cast by » man, at mid-day, at the summer solstioo, in the 25° 
of latitude. Then we should have deatizulaya chaysya vitivalfaya = majhantibe rilivatte = (the moment) when 
the shadow is two fingers [being] past = mid-day being past. 

1 Filale. . . —akslabhojana, M, Vyst, § 231, 41; wildlabhojonevirali, did, § 268, 8. 

* Mahiqieakas: Die Gpeise mit rwei Fingern ribren, d. h. wenn nach beondigten Mahl, dass nor cinmal 


Sarvastivadine : “Make two fingers of foods of two kinds,” enaterihias (abrianirikialh Gdons, MW, Fyui, §™1, 
$8). [ The syntax of the Tibetan phrase is very obscure = abrtanirikiabhajans yakhGdoniyadvyaagulaih kried.} 
Dharmaguptas ; “derogstion from sobriety, aa if, for example, « monk, after an ample repast, forgetting 1 
of good conduct, began to take with two fingers and to eat the food remaining,” (Minayeff, p. 45,) seas 
Comp. the me of cafvraigule, Karwiapwrdorika, 120, $4, misfit . , . . cnfvratgulapramanarh 
tathagetakiyena na ephufam , , . . 100, 7, ye Kajsyam abhileseyur enlaros colxrahgulus api cares’ te 
‘na panaedth pared f 


The ‘practice of the two fingers’ may also refer to some position of the hands in begging for food. See Pot. 
Wirt, Kapota. 

% Mahabhapya ad Pag. 4,4, 51, deyaigulotharyarh Khapdibin china tti= be outa pieces of the length of tw fingers 
— dryanzuls; ji stri, © woman who isan idiot or having very little intelligence, Therigatha 60, Mhe. ITI. 
S01, 19. According to the commentary of the Theriz,, the women are such idiots that, though passing their life 
Se cteten taett agen, CW odlerh, Ran {tthe rice is cooked, they hare to take it ont of the water and 

re, fara and Buddha, p. 133; reference indicated by Senart.) The 
esos: by ‘Besart:) 
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This was condemned in virtue of Pac, xxxv.t “The Bhikkhu who, after having eaten, shall 
take foods bhojaitya OF khadaniya ‘ 2 «8 «@ “ae rie 


The foods EAadaniya wouki not be contemplated in gamanfarakappa. 


From the explanations of the Vibhwaga it follows that, as soon as one hes eaten, were it with 
the tip of a blade of grass, of the foods offered in a house, or if the host hag invited one to ent, it is 
forbidden to go to seek fresh foods (anatiriite) in anuther house: it is only permitted to eat tha 
remainder (otirilta) of the first offering.” 


What must we understand by the words: “gamentaram gamisamttit’ The Finaya Texts 
translate: “On the ground that he is about to proceed into the village, Thig interpretation, 
although it may be that of Childers, does not seem very cobcrant, 


Mr. Kern and Minayeff seem to us to have understood more correctly: “because of the 
journey from one village to another.” But, for the rest, Minayelf seema to be Wanting in precision,®? 


The Mahicisnkas and the Sarvistividins diverge. 


According to the reckoning of the former, the third innovation is formnlated thus: “ to eat 
a second time alter having risen before taking a sufficient meal " (and hence, sccording tothe Vibhaiga, 
the food is anafirikta; consequently forbidden by Pas. rev.) ; and the fourth: “to eat on 
leaving the village.""' According to Wassilieff, the condemnation of these points is found in the 
explanation of the terms altrtantrikfakhddana and ganabhujana.® 


—SSSeSeC 0.0.0 SSS 

® The law, Pae. xrrv., asoording to the Vibhaipa, is divided “ historically " into two parts, First text; 
“yo pana bhikkho bawtiGed pavarite Bhidaniyan va bh ojaniyass ra khadeyya th bhutyeyya va Ficitliyom fi": TG de 
forbidden to eat after having satisfied one's hanger.” No mention of analivifia, Seoond text, complete ; 
“Tallow thos who are ill and thom who are well to oat [ the foods) anafir‘ita," that which remain in the dish ; 
and the law was completed by the addition of the word anatiritta, which restricts ita application, 

L believe I bove faithfully rendered the tert by translating the two words bhuliact paverite by the single 
exproesion “after baving cater,’ As M. Korn has pointed oyt to me, parareti =sampararef (badly translated by 
Childers ; ‘to canse to refuse, * as is atated Finaya Textsad Mf, Vagga, 1. 8,4) which is nearto suhlappeli, Soe 
M, Vagga, 1. 22, 15 ; Lalita, 66, 10, Mhddaniyena swhtarpye sechpravarya ; aleo Mhe. IIT., 142,38, 14; Ram, IL 75,15; 
bhojyers . w+ s toate... pracerayali. 

Pararefi does not moran invite, nimanfeli; soo Fibk. ad Poe. sxzyv. . . . . nimoniciea Bhat... 
bhikkha bhutiart pararifa. . . . (EEXV, LL 8); pavadrito does not mean “ having been invited and 
refused" (as Vinaya Terfs, I. p. 30: * When he has onoo finished his. meal [ bhuffact ], though still invited (to 
continne eating) [pavarifo], and [1], p. 308," “who has once finished his meal and has refused any moro” ), for 
Pith, Pac. Xxxv, 2 (1.7) abhutfGrind kate holi, thutlaving pardritena Grand vutthitena katash hoti — [For the 
contrary opinion, see M. Vayga, TV, |, 15, Qikpas, 238, 4, Divyivad 116-17.) 

But, aa a fact, every fresh food is anatiritia, not remaining, either if the monk have eaten and boon satisfied 
(parZrita) ins house, or if be have refused the foods offered to him (abhulfavina). If he rises to go, when the host 
pute fresh dishes at his disposal, be cannot recoire more food elsewhere, Henne the idea of refuning introduced by 
the commentator into the law, Pac. rz2v; an idea wrongly localised in the word parfirita, 

M According to Finaya Terts, Lp. 39,0.4, Tho Bhikkba who is well, when be has Snished 9 meal, cannot cat 
what remains in the dish, Gut see above, n. 53. 

#. vee: “gamentarath goccheli seoma to mean morely to go as far ag the village”; but 
Pr iar eayagee ae to mean the distance between a monastery and the nearest village of between two adjacont 
ail “a 

“ Minayelf “ . . . . to oonsider as permissible a miperfuily of food boosuse of the journey,” It eeama 
that he has mistaken the word atirikta, — Dorogation from the law of analivitia (nourishment brought from the 
bouse where one bas eaten) VE. 18, 4 (because of pad), ropeated, VI. 83; andagain, WI. 24 (honey and milk with 
rice allowed before a “dinner in the town" ; rice with milk forbidden), 7 

#4 bhutfaeind parurilens Gand eufthitena kato hol . . . . eat analirifiah wamay.. . . . 
AhutiGeind pavaritena wand avufthitena kalash heti . . . . elahatiritian nama, 

© Yom swoilenmal essen nachdem wan sich vor (von?!) dem Mable erhobeo, “omon indam man Dorf rerliast,”" 


(Tar. p. 268.) 
© M. Fyut, § 261, 33, 40. 
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The Sarvastividios bave a proposition which may be called of the ‘ road’ (addhanagamana), and 
which allows the “ meal in a group.” It is their fifth imnovgtion. “To eat,@ having proceeded 
a yojana and a half [from the convent ??] and having met together, is allowable in virtue of the road,” 
It is to take advantege, by a fictitious journey, of the law, Péc. xxzxii., which allows the garebhojana 
on the occasion of a journey.™ 


It resulta, it secms, from this comyarison, that the Pali explanation of gamantara rests on the 
contamination of two theses, which the Mahigisakas distinguish from one snother, for the formula 
supposes a “journey,” whatever it may be otherwise, and the Pac. xxxy. essentially concerns the 
anatirikia. 


7. Amathitakeppa, or “ unchorned milk.” — ‘It is allowable, after having eaten, to take 
milk which-is no longer in the state of milk and is not yet in a state of curd, and which is no€ 
the remains [of the meal]."% A thesis condemned by virtue of Pac. xxxv., which forbids, 
as we bave seen, all anatiikta.” 


According to the Mabicisakes, “to drink beyond the time allowed a mixture of cream, batter, 
honey, and honey in the form of a stone [=sugar].” Almost identical herewith is the explanation 
of the Dharmeguptas, The Sarvistiviadins come very near to the Culla in what concerns the nature 
of the milky componnd (sweet milk, mixed_with sour milk) ; but, in agreement with the Mahigisskas, 
they indicate also as characteristic of the innovation the fact of eating “ beyond the allotted time.” 


According to a tradition of the Sarvistivadins, Devadatta forbade the brethren to use milk and 
its derivatives. Buddha,.on the contrary, allows the five products of the cow, milk, curds, ghi, 
“buttermilk,” and butier. (AM. Vogga, VI. 34, 21); he authorises, also, “miik with rice” 
(yigu) with blocks of honey, which the brethren thought they ought to refuse (VI. 24), and which 
if taken in the morning, does not render anafirikta a dinner accepted ister on in the town. 


It, certainly, is difficult to form an, opinion on this seventh innovation; but one has the 
impression that the indices enatiikta and akala, which make it culpable in the eyes of the theras 
of the Culla and the Dulea, are artificial: the traditicn no longer knew that unchurned milk had 
passed for illicit, 

8, Jalogi satum. “It is allowable to drink of the sura which, [starting] from the nature 
of the non-surd, hes not attained to the quality of being intoxicating.”"* A thesi aahiles 
virtue of Pac. li., which forbids the drinking of sura and meraya. 


ee eae hee oe oe ee as oe eee oe 


© bhojaniys. See below, Appendix. 

@ M. Barth bas drawn attention to the curious conversation in which Kigyapa, whose affection for the 
DbUtaagas we know, reproaches Ananda with “the bad habit of eating ins group” ; the (rikabhejona is opposed 
to the ganabhojana (MahGrasiv, 111. 48,6; Barth, article on the Mhv, in J. des Sarants, 1699, reprint, p. 28). 
According to Fac, xxii.; Cwlla, VII., 8, 13: there is = gaya aa soon as they number more than threo, On the 

rovisions of the journey, M. Vagga, VI. 34, 21. 

@ kay pati yah far bhiran Khirabhacash eijahitan asampattas dadhibharasls thuttarind parSritina analivitlas 
galun fi [read « bhirabhive rijahile |.—‘* Churn-license: Is it allowable fur one who bas once finished his meal 
and bas refpeed any more, to drink milk not left over from the meal, on the ground thnt it has left the condition of 
milk and bas not yet reached the condition of curds,” (That is, which is neither liquid nor solid: something, 

# Rockhill, Life, p. 87. “ Not to make uso of curds and milk, because by so doing one harms calves.” 

« The cootext sppears to indicate that it is » question of monks when travelling, 

@ Culla: kapyati yG «& sur arurifa asampatiG wajjabhorad «& yilum, Commentary (Ap. Minsyeff 
Pratimoksa, D. 2x2'x): farunasurdyath mayasambharam ekato kata: majyabharem asampatiom [read *sambhire 
ekato kate). Kern: May ove drink new wine of the palm-tree? That is to say : May one drink that kind of strong 
drink which bas not the character of strong drink and which has not )et acquired the nature of an intoxicant.” 
* Churn-license ; Is it allowable to drink spirits which have left the condition of not being spirits (asurala= 
amurateat) and yet have not acquired intoxicating properties,” 

0 M. Vywt, § 261, 83, suramaireyarrady oj ina — ibid, § 230, fermented drinks, of which $3 mur, 37 meireya. 
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According to the Mahicisakaa it ia a question of an intoxicating liquor which had fallen back 
fnto fermentation, 


According to the Dulea,"‘to drink like a leech intoxicating liquors, while making the excuse 
of sickness," 


Prof. Oldenberg argues: “The Vibhaaga treats of the different kinds of surd and meraya, 
speaks uf the case where one would only drink the intoxicating Nquor with a blade of grass, speaks 
of an intoxicating drink which the dtinker considers to be non-intoxicating, and, reciprocally, and 
of a series of subtleties of th's natnre: now it does not speak of jalogi.”?! Then the Vibhaaga is 
previous to Vaicali. 


The Pratimoksa forbids the drinking of intoxicating drinks, Tt is a very old law of 
asceticism, as old as the palm-wine or the riceswater.!? But what is drinking? What is an 
intoxicating drink? 

Drioking is bringing, in any way whatever, the drink in contact with the mouth, were it only 
with blade of grass i? so that the jdlogi,as the Tibetan source (Sarvistividin) undetstands it 
“to drink in the manner of a leech,” is condemned by the Vidhaiga, 


What is an intoxicating drink? Every substance which intoxicates, according to the account 
recorded in the Vishaaga (Pac. li.) ; but, according to the definitions with which the paragraph 
ends, every substance capable of fermenting (sambAJratmiyutta).™ The jalogi, therefore, according 
to the interpretation that the Culla and the Dharmaguptas give of it, is contemplated in the 
Fibheaga. 

But the severe and just tribunal, which Minayeff in imagination substitutes for the theras 
presided over by Revata, will not fail to study the chapter of the M. Vayga (VL 35, 6) consecrated 
to the drinks allowable or forbilden, Whilst the Vibhaiga enumetates as merdyas and prohibits the 
juice (asava) of flowers, of fruits, of honey, of the sugar-cane (g ule), because it is sathbharasahyulta, 
the Mf, Vega allows the juice (rasa) of fruits, grains exeépted; the drink prepared with leaves and 
flowers, except the daka (“ potherb") and the mzdhukapupphe (Basefa latifolia), and the juice of the 
sugar-cane,74 

9 ddasakam nieidanaw, “ao mat without fringes to sit upon.” Neither Revata, nor 
Sabbakdmi, claim fur exact tuformation; bat the thesis is condemned in virtue of Pae. lxxzir., 
which indicates the legal dimensions of the mat,!?7 Therefore, according to the intetpretation of the 
Culla, the heretics maintained that “the fact of not belng ornamented with @ fringe makes legal 


a mat whose dimensions are irregular.” 
1 Bic, Minayeff: wee Appendix. — Srin-bu-pad-ma = jalauks, jalula, jalika, (Af, Vyut, § 213, 85). Compare 


jalogi ¥ 

1! Buddh, Studien, p. 632, note. 2M. Pyut, § 865, 5, mtadyepanairati. 

1 anfamapo kusagjena pi pibati, The same formula to éxplain what is eating. 

tt Childer’s romarke: majjuambéhdro, the elements of intoxication (in newly drawn toddy), opposed to 
majjabhavo, intoxicating property ( in fermented toddy or palm-wine ). 

7S Soe also, M. Fazya, VL 14, on the oll mized with strong drink. — It must bo added that, as a technical term, 
drrava = alocholia liquor made withoat decoction, at a low temperature ; arista is made by deooation. 

' Kern (Manual): the use of « mat without fringes-(not conform with the model preseribed),"" “a mat 
which bas not a fringe [of the prescribed dimensions)."” Vinaya Terie: “Ten tog of mat (when it is beyood the 
presoribed size) lawful because it is unfringed?" The translation “ onfringed seat" may lead to confusion. Fae, 
laxavil, treate of mateay and pithas, the Pac. lexaix. of nisidanss, 

"© wo onbite of Sugata” (Rockhill, R, H.R. 1X. 178) in length, one in width, onefor the border. According 
to the Dharmaguptas, Pas. lurzvii. (there are only 90 pac, in this list), two in length, ove and a half in width ; but 
it may be made half a cable loaget and wider. (Bea), Catena, p, 291.) 
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According to the Mahigisakas, to make [or oneself a mat of andetermined dimensions ; there is 
no question of fringe.?* ; 

According to the Sarvistividins, the innovation consists in the contempt of the law Nis. Pac. 
xv., which ordains that for a new mat a piece of sbout a cubit should be ent from the old one, There 
is no quest’on of a fringe.™ 





It seems that these two different interpretations of the ninth innovation were conceived in view, 
of the roles of the Vinaya which may by brought forward to condemn it, The M. Vagga VIII., 
16, 4, which onght to throw some light on the question, permits a covering as wide a3 one wishes, 
for this unexpected reason that the nisidunu was too narrow, Should we be imprudent if we sought 
an element of apprecisiion in the Tibetan tradition relative to the five Jawa of Devadatta :*° 
“ Gantama wears robea whose fringes are cat, we will wear robes with long [ringes?” 


10. Jaleriiparajata, “gold and silver.” “According to all appearances,” remarks Prof. 
Oldenberg, “at the Council of Vesali (said to be a centary after the death of Buddha), the question of 
uecepting gold anil silver was the essential point of the debate, in the midst of secondary and subtle 
differences,"#! In our opinion, it would, porlaps, be better to say that this question is the only one 
of which we may believe with relative security that it brought into conflict Yaons and the Vajjipnttakas. 
In any case, it is admitted that the jéteriparajata is here of the utmost importance. 


We recall the interesting episode whose principal details we have indicated. Are the innovators 

in any way exensable? Can sny one maintain that they know and respect the law, since they 

‘circumvent it? Or perhaps, on the contrary, do we find here proof that, not only the Vibhaaga, but 
also the Pratimoksa, were not, at the time of Vaicdli, constituted as they are to-day 793 


When Yaeas points out to Revata the “enormities'’ of the sapporters of heresy and when lie 
finally arrives at the question of gold and silver, Revata does not ask for any explanations, as ho 
did for the eight previous points? It suffices for him to hear that word, tabooed beyond all 
other, “gold and silver; and, in fact, from the point of view of Revata, which is that of a doctor 
familiar with the Vinaya, is not the question of remarkable simplicity ? 


The Nissaggiya xviii., invoked by Sabbakioiin, is formal: “Every Bhikkhu who shall receive 
gold or silver, or shall make any one receive any, or shall cause it to bo kept in deposit . ; 
The Nis. xix. and xx. forbid all connection with money, baying and selling.™ Nis. x. is still more 
precise, It specifies that, if money is offered to a monk to buy robes, he shall point out o faithful 
larman, the man who keeps the drama in order,” for example, “to whom the money may be given 
and who will attend to the buying and making of the robes."™ For whaterer motive it may be, the 
monk must not receive mouey. 
ee nn nn nn nner cn nn ——— Se 

4 According to Wass, relates to [Nis.] Pas, 2+. Seo Appendiz. 

See Rockhill, Life, p. 67; Udanararga, p. 204, This “law” is missing from the corresponding Cingsleso list 
(Culla, VII. 8, 14). There ia, besides, a positive mistake, whether in the Jules, or in M, Rockhill's translation, in 
what coocerns the fifth law of Devadatta, It is the latter who forbids the brethren to live in villages, aod not 
Huddba, Finaya Texts, IIT. p. 252, last line, read: fish [aud meat) . . . . matchamasien, 

Buddha, trans. Foucher,’ p. 49, note, 

 Oldenberg, Buddh, Studien, p. 612, 0. 3. Nur bei dem Strvitponkte iber /Glariparajala iat das, was die 
Vesalimdnche fiir suldsaig erklirten, in Vioaya auedrioklich ale y tboten nambaft gemacht. Hier, also, verangt 
unser Argament, Aber es ergiebt sich hier doch auch kein Gegenargument. Dasa jeno Haretiker bier etwas in 
der That verbotenes einzafiikren suchten und dies Bestreben dann von den Orthodosen mit Botriistong, unter 
Berufung auf den Verbotsparagraphen, bekAunpft wurde, ist ein durchaws glaublicher Vorgang. 

© Jost so Sabbakimin questioned by Revata, 

Lid MN. Fyui, § a0, T1—23. 

Tet is known that M, Fyut (3 230) list of the Naibeargikas oorrespoads to that of the Patimokkia. The orler 
is the same for the fret 22 terms, 

@ M, Fyw!, § 29, 12, prepags. 


an 
a 
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Truly, what a “hard and troublesome” question and how probable it is that the monks of 
Vaicali had knowledge of the Nisscggiyas and repeated them piously at each phase of the moon! 
Now, not only do they accept gold and silver, but they do not regard the coins as the undivided 
property of the community; they share them among themselves. 


Everything becomes clear, thinga at least follow each other with an appearance of logic, when 
we examine this history from Minayeff's point of view. If the community, for reasons that it is not 
our basioess to explain, had mot yet formalated an exact law aboat monoy, the error of the 
Vaijipattakas, their arrogant attitude, their manoeuvres, their struggle, their condemnation, and the 
importance which it seems to have had, all this would be less extraordinary. 


“Gold and silver are contrary to the spirit of detachment of ascetics in general." Thus Yacas 
denounces the Vajjipattakas to the pions laymen, as mach because they are refractory to religious 
discipline as bocause they are violators of the code of (akya: “They are neither Samanes, nor sons 
of Sakya,™ these pretendéd monks who accept money,” 


We may, in the same spirit, attribute a pretise import to one of the discourses which Yacas 
holds with the lsymen to justify his remonstrances (XII, 1,4). It is a question of a conversation 
otherwise unknown in the other sources, which Bodlhe is supposed to have had with Manividaka, 
This fictitious personage is only a double of Yaga. The latter relates that one day Maniciidaka 
protested against the royal officers, who said: “Gold and silver are allowable to the devotees, sons of 
Sakya"; then, going to find Buddha, he told him what he hed heard of the congregation and what 
he bimself had answered: “In maintaining what I did maintain, he asked the Master, did I speak 
according to the word of Bhagavat, far from inoorrectly making him responsible for [a doctrine he 
does not teach ]? Did I speak in accordance with the Dharma, without anything to be blamed in my 
words, in my principal and acoesaory theses relative to the duties of the brethren 27" The answer 
which Yagas ascribes to Bhagavat may be imagined, 





OM, Pyut, § 278, abhikes, apromana, apckyspulriya, 

8 kare’ Gharh bhante era wydkeramage culferadi c'era Siagavafo homi [,] na ca Adagavanfah abalone 
elthacikkhami [;] dhammasgsa va anudhammash rydkoromi, na ca koci schodhammiko radanurade garayhath thanash 
Gyarchati. (See tho strictly parallel passage, M. Fagga, VI. 31,4. The only difference is that the sabjeot is in the 
plural, and that we read dhamimessa en instead of va. See also Sah. NV. IV. 381.) 

It is with regret that [ differ from the translation of the Vinaya Testa: " Mow am I, Lord, in maintaining as 
L did, one who speaks according to the word of the Blessed One, one who does not falsely represent the Blewsed One 
ona who dos nol pul forth minor matters in the place of the true Dhamma? Acd ia there anything that lends to blame 
fn, aweh diaguasion, this way and that, as touching the observance of the rules of the Order?" We read ad VL ai, 4: 
* Do they say the trath of the Blossed One, and do they not bear false witness against the Blessed One and pass ofa 
spurious Dhamma as your Dhamma! And there is nothing blameworthy in a dispute like this, regarding matters of 
Dhamma?" 

M. Kern, to whom [ snbmit this passage, thinks that the word avudhammam is adverbial, Compare passages 
like Su, Mip., abuses 99, d¢hanme niccam anudhanmarari; Dh. pada, stanza 20, dhammana hott anudhammaciri: 
nod expressions like akalanudhammo.= who is not treated as by right (cf. M, Fiput, § 48, 49-50, anudharmapraticiri 
‘dharm@eaudharmapratipenna). sahadhammike seeme geverally to have the meaning which Childers givia to it, 
“reloting ty the ordinangos which bind all the priests," onweadda = an addition, corroborative or of detail, of 
a thesis, proposition or rale [anurada in the sense of blame, see Af, Fagga, index]. 

Ta this way we obtain « phrase whose two parta are parallel; “Is it not the fact that speak in sccordance with 
Bhagarat, and not travesty his thought? [x it not the fact that speak according to the Dhamma and not travesty 
the Dhamma?” 

I had proposed the following translation to M. Ker; “Have [ proclaimed the corollary of tho Law 
seroma a He thinks it may be possible. However, it ean only rest upon the glosses of the Dhp, and of Sam 

by Childers Childers ( dhammam anvaya dhammanudhammapatipanna, LAp. p. 378). I donotknow what te 
cased le cee ntlareke Ht Ae Vyul, § 231, 120; see, also, tid, § 123, 91, dharmopadharma, 
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Yacas, Revata, Sarvakimin did not condemn the propositiuns of Vaicili, notably the jafarépara- 
jata, by invoking as the Culla relates, the text of the Pratimokss enpported by the exegesis contained 
in the Vibhaagas. They condemned them, and rightly so, in the name of the “Dharma,” speaking 
and explaining conformably to the Dharma, as did Maniciidaka. Rightly so, we say, for “every good 
word is the word of Baddha”’;® and if Buddha may have left out some detail, be no lesa 
forbids all that is bad," 


But Minayeff calls upon us to examine the facts a little more closely. 


“In the special, technical terms which designate the innovations of Vaigali and in other similar 
onea which are to be met with, for example, in the Mahayyutpatli, there is, perhaps, preserved the 
most ancient form of the rules of the Vinaya,a form which, in the course of time, developed by 
various explanations into commandments (giksipada), into the rules of the Pratimokea, etc.” 
Asa matter of fact, to the appaft jalaraparajatam of the Vajjiputtakes ia opposed the principle 
which forbids the jatariiparajataspargana."™ 


Minayeff regards it as assured that the whole of the legislation on gold and silver, legislation 
in which “the spirit even of the community seams to be at stake,"®! certainly is not anterior to 
Vaicili, But there was, perhsps, a law forbidding them to toweh money, to receive silver in their 
own hands, a law which we read in the iPass 2 the Dharmaguptas: “If a Bhikgu with his own 
hand take gold, silyer oreven copper. . . 


The Nis. x., where there ia an evident purpose of avoiding contact with the money, is the nataral 
result of the principle thus conceived. So with the precept relative to the journey, M. Vagga, 
VI. 84, 2.53 


The Vajjipattakas do not receive the money ffom hand to hand: as we have seen, they pluced 
a copper vase fille] with water in the midet of the circle of the brethren. 


One then is inclined to believe that the Vajjiputtakas evade a law too special, to have the scope 
that it has aequirel in the sequel. 


Bat, for everything is strange in this affair of Vaigili, this impression is suddenly destroyed 
by a bratal matter of fact: it seems, in trath, that the practice of the Vajjiputtakas is conformable if 
not to the Dharma, at Jeast to the spirit of the community, This vase, of which, as far as ] know, 
we find no information in the Pali Vinaya™ and “which excited Yaas’ indignation to such » high 





@ Gea J. RK. A A, 102, p. 578. 

™ M Fagya, VI. 40; “What I have nob forbidden in direst terme in parmilted or forbidden semeding ne 
it in conformable to the law or not; what [ have not permitied . . . 

 W, Fyut, § 260, 21, jatertparqiatasparyans ; § 241, 63, retnasashsparye, This conjecture of Minnyell is 
eertainly not exact for all-the terms contemplated by MW. Fyut. 

4 Oldenberg, Buddha trans. Foucher," p, 259. 

© Nis, Pac. xvili., ap. Beal, Cofena. Tho Pali text says perhaps the exme thing, uggatheyya in opposition 
to ugyohhapeyya, cause to be taken by anether, and to wpanikkhitiam acdiyeyyo, canes to be kept in deposit ;— but 
it io leas clear. 

© The brethren will remit the money to a hoppiyakarala, who will make the purcheses neceseary to the monk. 

™ The Sarvastividins are more detailed than the Culla, The yafra is rubbed with ointments, perfumed, 
efsamested with lowers; it is placed on the head of ome of the brethren who traverses the streets and squares, 
érying: “ Give, ty Wi edt Le 
give infinitely... .” We cannot belp thinking of the bhadrakumbhas of of Hindooism. 
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degree, is used regularly in the chorch of the theras, in the Holy Cingalese Church!" Spence 
Hardy beara witness to thia: “In some conspicuous place there ia o large copper-pan, into which 
the alma of the people are thrown.”"® 


I do not wish to, leave this “monetary” question without observing that the Sniteribhaaga 
algo, with a mixiure of hypocrisy and naiveté, distorts the dispositions of the Patimokkha, One can 
see, Vibdanga Nis. xviii, the use that has to be made of the money unduly received by 
a monk; how the Samzha, whils condemning the monk, knows how to profit by the good windfall ;7 
how they go as faras inventing a special and delicate function, that of “gold thrower," which 
supposes fixed moral qualities, for the improbable hypothesis that a [ayman would not accept the 
dnty of baying, with cursed money, “ ghi" or oi] for the Samgha, Prof, Oldenberg, who loves, as 
I also love, the Buddhist monks, sees in this a“scraple in which there is something tonching.” 
Doabtless; bat this scruple being combated by considerations in themselves legitimate, the whole of 
tha dispositions may pass for very*ingenious. 


Having reached the end of this examination we shall affirm first of all that the question of the 
innovations — are they new or are they not ? — does not present itself to the disciples of M. Kern 
and Minayeff in the same terms as to Prof, Oldenberg. 


The latter, given the date and authority that he attributes to the Culla, cannot bat know in. 
what consisted the theses of the Vajjiputtakas, when the Pali text consents to riy it with snfficient 
clearness, We have followed him on this ground and we have examined if these theses are, or are 
not, contemplated in the Vinaya, It ia certain that they are, since the theras condemn them, We 
have shown that the innovations 4 and 5 (a@rdsatoppa, aswmatt’) are prohibited in precise terms by 
the Maharagga ; we jwelieve we saw that innovation 8 ( jalogi) is attacked by the Vibhaaga. The 
points 1, 2, 3,9, 10 are in violation of fixed lawa on food (atirikta, akala, tainidhikadra), on the 
dimensions of beds, on money. As to innoration 6, it may be regarded ag ruinous to every 
disciplinary canou, as an attack on the authority of Buddha and the community. 


But, in fact, even when the (ulla ia clear; even when the three other sources (Sarvistivadins, 
Mahicisakaa, Dharmaguptas) confirm its interpretation of the “points” of Vaicili, we aro very far 
from knowing anything bat traditions, often suspicious, It is not doubtful that the theses are 
defined by authors who, rightly or wrongly, consider them heretical and who know the prohibitive 
resources of the Pritimokea; hence, ate we sure of the exactness of the definition? Or, rather, 
what do we know with certainty of the innovations ! 


The dasakappa and the anumati are defined in the Culla by people who have under their 
eyes the ecclesiastical rulea that Sabbakamin invokes ia kind, The words adAut(avind pardritena 
anatirittam ave introduced into the definition of amathita and of g@mantara to make them fall under 
the formula of “non-remaining” food, The same for the note “aki/a’’ in the case of the two 
: fingers. Perhaps, also for the ganabhojana brought forward by the Sarvastividins A propos of “ the 
village.” 

Add that the pseudo-historie context of the Council is more than subject to cantion.™ 


#3 A savoury dotail which the tranalators of the Vinaya Terte could have mentioned. Sp, Hardy doos not ay 
tbat tho vase is Gilled with water, See East, Mon. p. 239; quoted by Kern, Geach, I, p. 248, 1, 

™ Finays Tests, I. p. 23, and Oldenberg, Buddha, trans, Fonoher,’ p. 319. 

" The puvishment for the guilty monk consists especially in not having his share in the things the money buys— 


Bie roa non rohis . + « @ 
1 On this point see M. Kern's observations and those of Prof. Oldenberg. I doubt if the seoond haa convinoed 
the first. Tha relations of the Vajjiputtakas with Deradatta on the one hand, with Vejiputra, pupil of Ananda, on 


the other, add nothing to the probability of the account, 
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The srgumentation of Prof, Oldenberg, not very strong even when ona places oneself at his 
point of view, which necessarily nearly approaches that of the compiler of the Culla, when one 
recognises the authority of the Culla and the oulawfal character of the innovations of Vaicali, loses 
all authority if we abandon these postulates, 


We have some little information about the way in which the Vajjiputtakas collected the money 
from the faithful; and it happens that the Cingalese have recourse to the same copper-vase, 


Tf the * salt in the horn™ is praserved salt, the Vinayas authorise the provision of salt for 
life. Lf it ig a question of ginger, ginger also ia allowed, The Gamantara ja, perhaps, only this form 
of the “repast in a group,” which Pac, xxxii, authorises on a journey, ag in several other circum- 
stances, bat which was abominable to the aacetica of the school of Kacyapa, to those dranyakebhikeus 
who come to the help of Yiicns: it woul be a proof of an excessive good will to admit, with the Dulea, 
that the. heresy of the Vajjiputtakes consisted in making a journey the pretext, The amathita, 
rendered unlawful by a vain pretext of anatirikta, is permitted in principle to the brethren ; but 
wo know that certain heretics prohibited it: “the school of Devadatta,” among whom were the 
monks of Vesili (Culla, VIL. 4), condemned preparations made of milk, The same Devadatta 
forbids convents (aeisa ?), “roofs” (channa), the vicinity of villages (g@mante) ; he allows only 
the forest and “the foot of a tree.” He forbids ths alssaha; he forbids salt. I admire those 
who dare to take part in such conditions! Perhaps the “innovations " of Vaigali are unknown, 
with their specific names, in our Vinayas, not becanss the compiling of ths Vinaya is previons to 
Vaisali, but because the community which compiled the Vinays itself practised the anliwfol 
innovations introduced and sanctioned by the cogain of Dovalatta, There is nothing absurd in the 
hypothesis itself; acd in a certain moasare it is confirmed by the vague indications we possess on 
the primitive state of the commanity. 


We do not believe that the Patimokkha, as it is, with tha Vishanjas and the Khandizkes, 
certainly existed before Waicali:! ‘This is pootry, although it may b> written in prose.” Bat the 
antiquity of the books of discipline is none the leas more than probable. 


M. Kern has shown, in fact, that in many of its parts the Vinaya is nothing but the trans- 
position of the Brahmanio or Jaina roles? On tho other hand, we know, or we think we 





© Wass, p. 8: "Erionern wir una den dankeln Berichte fiber Devadatts und dessen Schule, walche dea 
Gobranch dea Salsea verbot ...." Seeabore, p. 93, n. BO, 

1 Can one make use of the information furnisbed by M. Rookhifl (Life, p. 50): “The Dylya informa ux thet 
tha most important roles of the code, which was alterwards called (he Pratimokga, wore only formulated whon 
Deradatts commenced sowing strife among thé brethren, some ten or twelve years before the Buddha's death, Ab 
all events our texts lead us to syppose that until after the courersion of Prasenajit, the mondicants of the Order did 
iby brags ba pomiandire ier ae ied oe aie guidance were that they wore obliged to beg their 

. . ordinary rules of morality (the in), Haat the 
mad that they most pragoh bo oll olaases of poople,”" r¢ pte peecep U thoy must own no property, 

+ Finays Tents, I, p, xxii: “That the ditferones of opinion on tho Ton Pointa remains altogothe: 

Sates gusts 64 the tallattavt hits Sa Yor walaval cote ce tae ib woald be abeiconly relied Oct tae a 
is only mentioned in an Appeadix whore the Coancil held on its secount ia described, : dione 
that the Vibbaiga and the Khandhakas (sare the two last) are older than the Counell seedless opinion, 


It ia sometime since M. Kern cited “certain proofs of tho ignorance of the authors of the two Va 

Ss ;. hepee a Vagens and of 
the Suttavidhaiga, so atrong that they oan only be explained by the 
mach more recent than tho role itealf," (Gusch, IL. p. 10.) suppoaition that these two works are of a date 


4 Brabmacarins, bhikens, vinaprasthas, vaikianasas, jatilas, iguikes, This demonstration was made 
first time in « completo manner in Gesch. Vol. IL., frat chapters, Hea Minayeff and Oldenberg eamachec tah 
See eenrent af dhacholinney abarstive remarks of Jaaobi, Sacred Books, XXLL. p, xxiv. and following. On the 
bstbere mr : Fear pe a rule, ee cit, In our opinion, the author spoils by the rigidity of 
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know, that Buddha was rather “ loquacious” and it is not impossible that Buddha himself and 
the Samgha, from its dawn and in the great tronble which followed upon the death of the 
Master, exerted itself to assure the Buddbist originality as compared with other secta? 





And we must go further. The community, we lave already said, comprises two classes 
of monks who took their refoge in the Buddba, the Granyakabhiksus, of whom Devadatta, father 
of the Dhitiigas, was with Kacyapo, the legendary patron ;* and the dA‘ksus who conatitute 
tho centre of the community and whose disciplinary organisation Baddba confided to Upiili. 
The divergence of the views of the two groups could only hasten the codification of two sets 
of rules. 


We possess these two sets of rules, and if it is difficult to fix their distant antecedents 
their history in Buddhism and their reciprocal relations, it is easy to recognise the two 
tendencies which dominate them. On the one hand, the four “resources,” or “ points of support” 
(nissoya, nigraya) of the monastic life ; in the matter of food, the mouthfuls received as alms ; 
as regards clothes, the robe consisting of rags ; for a house, the foot of a tree; for medicines, 
decomposed urine. And Budha declares that all the rest, meals in the town, clothes 
made on purpose, monastries and grottoes, ghi, buiter or oil are snperfluities (atirekalabha), that 
is to say, if you like, dispensations (extra allowances). Theso are, for certain, derogutions from 


gramutyt. 


On the other hand, —I have in view the rule rather than the organisation of the 
fraternity? — the Pratimokea itself, it seems, is only atransiation of the essential axioms of 
Hindoo asceticism, but « translation moch less integral. One is a gramana only on the condition 
of conforming to the imm«morial principles of chastity, of poverty, of temperance, of obedience 
also, at least for the novices and within certain limits, But there is a way of understanding 
these principles. Now it seems indeed that the Pra(imoksa not only is unacquainted with the 


Ne eS 


* Kern, Manwal, p. 74: “ In general it may be said that the whole organisation of the Sazhgha and a good deal 
of the rules for monks and nuns,— if we may trust the canonical wiitings, — were introduced by imitation 


or by accident, The Msstor is los a legislator than an cpholder of the Baw .. . .” 


* See Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 826 ; and above, p. 91, n. 49. 

Fa-hion relates that the disciples of Devadatta, bis contemporaries, honour the three last but one Buddhas, but 
not Cakyamuni (Beal, p, 82, quoted by Rockhill, Vdina, p, 204). 

* On the role of Upali seo the texts (note Culla, VI. 13,1) quoted in Vinaye Teets, I. pp. xii. and xiii. The 
documents which go even so far as to substitute Upah for Buddha in what concerns the promulgation of the Vinaya 
are as suggestive as the conclusion of the translators is prudeot: ‘ There may well be some trath io this very 
ancient tradition that Upah was specially conversant with the Rules of the Order ; but it would be hazardous on 
that account to ascribe to Upali a share, not only in the banding down of existing rules, but in the composition of 
the Pitimokkha itself.” 

‘ Nissayaa declared to all the monks immediately after ordination: if they were declared to them 
Gipisit ach celts eenla ich @ baa shown! (AC Voson: 1 90.) + Bats conetitnte tha Sleek of tho coendes Yin The 
Bhikpus are free to follow or to slight the Dhifas, Among the Arhata of Vaipali (Southern and Avantekas), some 
only, as wo bave seen, p. 83, u. 100, practise the dhi/Gs 8, 3, 1, 2. It is clear, however, saya M. Kero, that the 
six firet dhi/as have nothing special to the Granyakas. 

The three first nissayas correspond to the Dhiilahgas 2, 1,9 of the Pali list. On these see Kero, Man. p. 75. 
‘The women are necessarily excluded from the nicrayas, 

* Perhaps there is in fact & more persoasl element in the organisation of the Sashgha than in the rale 


iscipline? ; 
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rigorous niyrayas,* but also brings numerous mitigations to the prohibitions of food anatirikta® 
or sarinidhtkara, of ganabhojana, and doubtleas also to several others. 





In its turn, the discipline, such as it appears in the Khandakas, is constraocted in the margin 
of the rules of the Pratimoksa, made up of diverse and sometimes incongruous accommoda- 
tions.'® 


It is not unreasonable, not only to believe that the greater number of the elements of 
these two codes of discipline are ancient, even though they are in moderate agreement with 
each other, but also to carry back very far the time of the compilation of these codes, Who 
knows if the ancient Tathigatas did not collaborate in it? 


In any case, Buddba did not speak in yain when he allowed the Sathgha to determine 
in the absence of-rules emanating from himself, what is lawful or unlawful : when he left to 
this same Sathgha the care of putting aside the lesser and minor rules; when he congratulated 
Manicidaks on having reasoned in conformity with the Dharma. His own life furnished 
two opposite images of the ascetic life (crimanya). The legend claims that he was a naked 
monk and an ascetic before discovering the middle road between senseless asceticism and 
the life of the world. The point of discipline on which the texts are most formal is the 
condemnation of nakedness." For the rest and the detail, the Master refers to the interpretation 
which the Church will give of the Eight-fold Path. Let Sona, so delicately reared that hairs have 
grown under the soles of his feet, come to terms with Kicyaps, who still shadders at having 
renounced the great fapas. 


There will he before and after Vaicili, whatever may be the time of Vaicali, heads of schools, 
Innovators if you like, some lax, others rigorous, “whoss memory is not even preserved in the 
Buddhist Samgha.”42 There are some, however, who could be named, especially among the latter 





® The law of the three civaras, which is one of the dhifas ( No, 2), is, at the bottom, contradiotory to dhlila 
No, 1 (clothing made of rags). This first dhiits is Hindoo; the tricivara is Buddhist by definition. Wis, xiii., 
which orders to sew & piece of the old civara to a new one (above, p. 93), clearly shows the opposition of the 
Pratimoksa and the Dhiitas, 


® The anatirikia appears to be a variant of khalupareddbhakiike (Dhiila 7); sce Kern, p 76, and Childers, 

The provision of “ medicines,” allowed Nis, xziii. ; the ganathojana authorised, Pac, zxzii, 

1 Compare Pac. xxxx., prohibitionof taking what isnot given and the authorisation to take fruits. 

Pac. xxxix. forbids, except in case of sickness, ghf, butter, oll, honey, molasses, fish, meat, milk and curds, 
M. Vegga, V1. 31, allows meat and fish “unheard, unseen, unsuspected,” See Kern, Man. p. 84, and his note: 
“The Buddha himself is represented as eating the pork expressly prepared for him by the Cyunda, and thus proved, 
ipso facto, that he was no Buddhist,” ! 

On the question of the meat in the Great Vehicle, see Chavannes, Réligicus Sminent 
note on bhojaniya—aleo (iksds, 182, 14 foil. or | ST Sow ar 

1M. Vagga, VIII, 15, 7 ; 28,1. Above, p. 16. 


19 Minayeff, p 51: “A oertsin monk, after having freely submitted to the ascetic regime, common in all its 
fundamental features to the Buddhists and the solitaries or to the forest ascetics of Brahmanism, could begin to 
preach the legality, the piety of actions contrary to the spirit and to the real meanivg of the commandments which he 
had agreed to fulfil, but whose interdiction was not yet formulated in precise terms in any code” ; consequence 
“ of a certain demoralisation produced by the life in common of the monks"; he might also, we will add, tax his 
ingenuity to clude the precise terms of a code, 


“How can we explain how these deviations arose in the brotherhood of Vaicali ? Were the result of 
demoralization ? Or perhaps these innovations, at the bottom, were neither innovations, nor phate Br oreo 
whatever of disciplinary rules, for this reason that no such code existed in the ~..+? We may 
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And, in this sense, we may say with Minayeff without imprudence that the divers prohibitions of the 
Vinayas sam up, in a concise and condensed form, the history of a series of conflicts, 





The mistake would consist in thinking that the Pratimokea is nothing else than the focussing 
of the solutions successively adojted. Asa theoretic construction, destined to be legally violated 
before as well as after its compilation, the Prasémoksa is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the first 
Vinsyadharas. This does not mean, for instance, that the keeping of salt, allowed in the Maharagga, 
was forbidden at the time when the Pratimoksa, which dces not recognise it, was compiled, ‘The weekly 
provision of Shaisajyas, permitted in the Pratimokea (Nis. xxiii.), although all provision was 
forbidden, is not necessarily a later interpolation : when repeating an axiom of the cramanya, in order 
to clear their conscience, they may very well have noticed an alleviation, solemnly authorised by 
Buddha or the Samgha. 


It seems that the episode of the Vajjiputtakas and Yacas-Revata-Sarvakimin, however hard 
put to we may be to characterise it, belongs to that obscure history of the ancient disciplinary conflicts. 
We decidedly refuse to recognise in the ten points derogations from the Vinaya of Vattigamani or 
from the Tibetan Vinaya. Perhaps we should make a less grave mistake by seeking to discover 
underneath this motley tradition, uncertain in itself, full of gaps, altered, perhaps transposed as a 
whole, an ancient stock of authentic remembrances relative to the straggle of the Granyakas with the 
bhikeus or to the conflicts of the bAiksus and the @ranyakas among themeelyes, 


One last word. The prohibitions of the Pratimoksa are one thing, the ordinances relative to 
the constitution of the Order another. Minayeff recognises this, althoughin places he seems to 
forget it. Messrs. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have well said “ that Gotaia’s disciples, from the 
yery beginning, were much more than a free and unformal union of men held together merely 
through their common reverence for their Master and through a common spiritual aim, They 
formed, rather, and from the first, an organised Brotherhvod.”"? The history of Buddhism becomes 
very obscure if this point is contested;" if, according to Minayeff, we picture the Sarhgha, at the death 
of the Master, as “a group of ascetics having neither clear doctrines, nor definite disciplinary 
institutions.” The doctrine is not clear, nor the discipline definite ; bat there is something more 
than a group, there is a brotherhood, or rather, for the plural is necessary,’® there are brotherhoods 
of which Kacyaps, Upali, Pariiga, etc., will be the heads, 


These fraternities are independent, but they do not remain without relations. The sons of 
Cakya constitute only one family, The history of Vaicall tells us of the intervention of a saint in the 
affairs of a community to which he does not belong, concerning the control by the Grasyakabhikens 
over the customs and usages of a sedentary community ; it puts beyond all doubt the solidarity of 
the divers gronps, always open to visitors. The whole Buddhist world, we are told, was represented 
at Vaicili: it is indeed necessary, in order to explain the relative unity of the Scriptures, to admit the 








. P- xii (It seems to us that Gotama’s disciples. ...) This appreciation is not absolutely 
exact, to the Master was not understood by every one in the same way, nor was the 
spiritual aim that Boddha preached. It is wrong to ignore the Lokottaravadins and the Inymen, disciples also of 
Buddha ; seoond, because the elements grouped together by Buddba are many and diverse : Amohy the monks clothed 
in the triple robe, there were recluses, bands of wandering ascetics, sedentary brotherhoods, The organization of 
the Samgha never comprised al! the Buddhist monks under uniform rules, 

% Bat one may ask if it in necessary to bring to it a clearness of Which it searcely admits. Repas was very wrong 
when he said that an explanation is as good as a document. 

® Minayeff, Resrarches, p. 40. 46 As Prof, Oldenberg very well says, tranel, Foucher,’ p. 234. 
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APPENDIX. 
The Ton “Points” of Vaicali. 
[ Kanjar, Siitra Vol. 102, fol. 396 (red edition). ] 


One hundred and ten years after the Nirviign of Buddha, the sun of the Jina declined, and 
among the monks of Vaidali there arose ten illegal practices, contrary to the Siitra and the Vinaya, 
divergent from the teaching of the Master, foreign to ths Siitra, unknown in the Vinsya, 
contradictory of the Dharma. These illegal practices the monks of Vaidali, enjoined as legal, 
practised, and followed, 


What were thoae ten practices? 


The monks of Vaisal! having rendered legal the exclamation Aho! performod an ecclesiastical 
act, illegally in an incomplete Samgha, illegally in a complete Sathgha, legally in an incomplete 
Sathgha. This was the first practice, contrary to the Siitra and the Vinaya, divergent from the 
teaching of the Master, foreign to the Sitra, nnknown in the Vinaya, contradictory of the Dharma, 
that the monks of Vaisali, illegal a4 it was, enjoined aa legal, practised, and followed! (11 ). 


Again, the monks of Vaidali, saying ‘Ths venerable ones [ absent Brothers ] having approved, 
do ye count it as approved,’ cansed [the resolutions of the incomplete Samgha ] to be approved by 
the monks of the parish and rendering the approval legal, performed an ecclesiastical act . . . . 
This was the second practice, contrary to the Sitra . . . . (2). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, tarning up the soil with their own hands, rendered lygal the 
practice of turning up the soil. This was the third practice, contrary to tho’ Sitra. . . « (9). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, mixing salt consecrate] for Jifetime with the [ food ] 
appropriate at the moment, declared the salt legal and so acted, This was the fourth practice, 
contrary tothe Sitra . . . . (4). 


Again, the monks of Vaiéili, having gone a yojana and a half-yojana and having eaten food in 
troop, rendered [the meal in troop] legal by reason of the journey, This was the fifth practice, 
contrary to the Sitra os = # { 5 ) 


Again, the monks of Vaisili, eating foods of both kins, not being ‘ remaindar ' ( akrfanirtkta), 
while ‘making two fingers’(?). rendered legal [ the practice of the] two fingers. This was the 
sixth practice, contrary to tha Siitra . . . . (6). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, drinking fermented liqnor with a sucking action like leeches, 
rendered [the fermented liquor |] legal by reason of illness. This was the seventh practice, contrary 
to the Sitra s # #8 & (7). 


Again, the monks of Vaisall, having agitated a full measure (drosa) of milk and a full measure 
of curds, eating [this preparation] out of time, rendered [ this practice ] legal by reason of the 
mixtare. This was the eighth practice, contrary to the Sitra”. . . . (8). 


| 
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Again, the monks of Vaiéali, uot having patched their new mats with a border, a Sugata’s cubit 
broad, from the old mat and so indulging in luxury rendered [ the practice ] legal becanse of the 
mat, This was the ninth practice, contrary tothe Sitra . . . . (9). 





Again, the monks of Vaiéill, taking alms-bowls such ag were round, pure, and suitable for 
ritual ; having anointed them with perfumez, fumigated them in sweet incense, adorned them with 
Various fragrant flowers; having placed them on the head of a monk (or of monks) protected by a 
cushion: perambulated the highways, streets, and cross roads, crying as followa: “ Hear, ye 
multitudes who have come from various towns and countries and ye wise people of Vaidali! This 
patra ia a ‘lucky’ (4iadra) patra, To give in it is to give much: or whoever shall fill it will 
obiain a great fruit, a great advantage, a great activity, a great development. And receiving 
therein precious stoms, gold, and other valoables, enjoyed themselves therewith, and rendered gold 
and silver legal." This was the tenth practice, contrary to the Sitra . . . . (10). 


(1) The Tibetan presupposes a text: ryagreta [-sashghena] adkGrmikam, #samagrena 
adhérmikath co, vyagrena dharmikawk ca karma karontt, 


A comparison with M. Vogga, IJ. 14,2, and IX. 2, J, leaves littledoubt as to the sense of this 
parsage, which has without result exercised the sagacity of Mr. Rockhill ( Life, p. 171 and note). 
lt is a quettion of an ecclesiastical act ( kamma=/as ), Uposatha or otherwise, which, in the Pali, is 
termed complete or incomplete (ragga, samagga) according as the assembly is complete or incomplete, 
legal or illegal ( dhommena, adhammena ) according to the observance or non-obserrance of the rales 
relating to the fiaéit, putting of the resolution, etc. (1X.8,1), Of the four categories adtammena 
ragga, adhammena samagga, dhammena ragga, dhammena samagga, the fourth alone is authorized. 


The monks of Vaisali practice the first three, imitating therein the monks of Campi (1X. 2) 
and the famous six (Chadbaggiya, 1X. 3). The redactor of the Dulva is not unaware of the fact ; 
for, when Yagas demands of Sarvakimin where that practice has been prohibited, the old man 
replies; ‘In the village of Campa'—'A propos of what ?'—' On account of the acta of the six’— 
* What kind of offence is it ?'— A dwAkrta.’ ‘Ibo same passage of the Mahiivagga ( Campayyal 
rinoyaratthu ) is contemplated in the Culla with a view to the condemnation of the fifth practice 


(anumaft). 


Compare Abhidharmakogavyikhy#, Soc. As., fol, 329 b. 5: mandalasimiyiim ekasyid hi 
simiyim pribakkarmekerapit semghadvaidhsm bhavati—Simaibandha, Diy, 150, 21; M. Vyut, 
245, 420, | 


It remains to ascertain what relation may exist between this practice, bordering upon the 
avasakappa, and the interjectior. ako. 


(2) It is, we believe, s question of anumati, as is proved by tae repetition of the formulas 
concerning the incomplete Samgha, Tne word anumodana throws light upon the relation between 
approbation and “ enjoyment,” “to amuse uneself,” in Rockhill. The text contemplated with a 
view to the condemnation is the same as before, 


(3) Condemned by Pac, x, (LXXIIL. in the Dulva). According to Sarvakimin the 
proposition had been condemned at Crivasti & propos of the six, In the Pili Vibhaigs, the Alavikas 
are concerned, This practice is wanting in the-other sources, It is replaced by the Gcigpakappa, 
one of the most obscure points of this obscure tradition, against which, as we Lave seen, no text is 
adduced, ; 
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(4) According to Sarvakimin condemmed at Rijagrha & propos of QCiariputra. If Tibetan 
echolars could, without some degree of shamelesaness, rely upon tho principle of the Latinists: * to 
us both reason and fact are preferable to a hundred manuscripts,” we should like to read : dus+an 
ma-Toisbaedai . . . . =yarajjivikam adhisthitena lavanena soho akiloldni . . . . 
=adding salt laid by to foods for which the time has passed, with the result of rendering Jegal those 
forbidden foods, The expjanation of the Sarvistividins woald agree with that of the Dharmaguptas 
and of the Mahicaisakas (sec above p. 91). For akalika (akalika) “ the time being disregarded,” see 
M. Vyut, 63,15 (and the locus elassicus concerning the characteristics of the Dharma); for 
akiiaka in a sense precisely the opposite of that which we here attribute to the word, Div. 
Av, 130, 22 aka@lakind sajjikriani= there were prepared foods (bhafsajyas) that could not be taken 
outside the time. Both by reason of the amidAi and by reason of the sense and of the variants 
akalite and Gkalika (from o-kila), dkalika (from a-kala), we can explain the reading dus «su-run «4a 
for dus au «ma «rua» ba, 


(5) Condemned at Rajagrha, & propos of Dvvadatta (hios+cin-za+ba=garabhojana, 
M. Vyut, 261, 40 — Dr. P. Cordier), 


(6) Condemned at Criivasti & propos of a great number of monks (Ihag+mar-ma+byas- 
pabi-bzah «ba=akrianirikiakhalana, M. Vyut, 261, 28. — Dr. P, C.). 


(7) Condemned at Qrivasti a propos of the venerable Svigata (legs + ons ; Soratha, according 
to Rockhill ). Compare the Sigata of Vibb. Pie, li; bat the scene is no: at Crivasti. 


(8) Condemned at Crivasti & propos of several monks. 


(9) Condemned at Criivasti i propos of several monks, According to the text: “ . 
rendered legal [this practice] by reason of the mat," 


(10) Condemned os Naihaargika in a great number of texts (Vinaya, Dirgha, Madhysme. 
ate,). 


Here the difficulties abound: (1) It is at first a question of several vases (gai dag... . de 
dag), Inter of “‘ this vase'’ (hdi); (2) the epithets of the vases are curiously accumulated ; (3) tho 
red text has: dge-aloi «gi+mgo+bo«la«khriho «stan «dai -chaa-pahi-sten-du+bzhag-nas: LArihu 
= seat (mafica, pitha, pithiki, M, Vyut, 278, 92), stan= mat (Asana), kAri+sfan=iisana, maiica-pitha, 
chas= garment (chas-gos) and in general, utensils **things, tools, requisites” — mgo «stem «des 
bshag=alicai opus imponere (Desgodins), If sten du=ched«du, we have: “ placing the vase at 
the head of the Samgha with a view to obtaining chairs and mats and utensils"'(?) It is better to 
make khrijuestan a cushion and read dan+beas+pahi with the black edition, thus: “furnished with 
a cushion” =" then they pnt a mat on a ¢ranimgns head and on it (the bowl)" (Rockhill), “to place a 
round begging-bowl . . . . on the bead of a cramaga” (Schiefner ad Tar,, p. 41); and (4) the 
instramental geer «diul-gyis is analogous to that cited note 9 “ by reason of the mat,” 


We misy usefully compare M, Vyut, 239, 25, and following gandhs-milyona mahiyate, 
abbysrhitam, dhipsnirdbipitam, satpijitam, pijyapijitam, mahitam, abhiprakiranti sma 
jivitopakaragam, glinapratyayabhainajyam, sukbopadhinam, 
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1. Statue-at Sondnt. 





2. Fragments at Sondni. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA, 
BY CAPTAIN C. E. LUARD, M.A., 
Superintendent of Gazetteer in Central India. 


: 
1,— The Mandasor Pillars, 


I Propose, as opportunity occurs, to give, in a series of articles, miscellaneous information 
on places in the Central India Agency, and any other matters of interest, which have come to 
my notice while engaged on the Gazetteer work. 

The pillars dealt with in this article, thongh generally designated the Mandasor pillars, 
actually lie at the village of Somgni [24° 3° N., 75° 10° E.] aiso called Sofdn? and Soidani 
"} miles from Mandasor. These pillars bear the inscription of Yatodharman, which has been 
dealt by Dr. J. F. Fleet.' It records the defeat of the White Han Chieftain Mihirakuls, 


The position now occupied by the remains is shewn on the accompanying Plan and on 
Plate I, 
SURVEY FLAW on ree FUELOS iy WHICH tee BRONWEN IMAGES ano 
a= 2 ' PULARS age LY/MG 
ar 


SONG 
WSTRICT MANDASOR 


ee SCALE Jeo Fr -7 ‘Ch ——— 


A. Sab send fe represbat ofa! prllar 

8. Base of broken pillar , 

C. Figure of dwdrpdla (complete) 

D. Figure of dwargala / sreten) 

f. Pillar in bie pieces 

F. Base of fecena’ (pillar me) 
cantal beyond cb 

6 Cap and capital of pillar £ on 
edge af the field. 

M Piece of pillar F near village. 





The general appearance of the pillars as they now lie is given in Plate I. The pillar 
marked E in the Plan, and which lies across Plate I is the more perfect of the two. 


On making inquiries I found that tradition asserts the former existence of four pillars, 
indicated in the Plan by the letters A, B, E,and F, Examination showed that the remains 
at Beonsisted of the base of a pillar and the spring of the shaft. It consists of a base in 
the shape of a cube of 3 ft, 3 ins. from which a shaft with ma diameter of 3 ft. springs 
ornamented with crenellated bands, 4 ins. in breadth. Only 2 ft. of this column remains.: 
At A there is now no indication of a pillar. A slab of sandstone still lies here, but 
is tod dilapidated, for it to be possible to say, that it ever was part of a pillar. As it 
consists of sandstone, however, and as all the local rock is trap, it most have been imported. 


VTA, Vol, SV, pp. 222 and 252; Gupta Ine, p. 146, 
2 I regret that my photograph of this fragment has been mislaid, but see Plate I. 
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er ae ! 

Assuming, however, that there were four pillars originally, they would have enclosed 
a rectangular space of 211 ft. by 67 ft. The remains at A and B, however, stand on a sort 
of terrace sbout 4 ft. higher than the general level on which E and F lie. This 
terrace ia certainly the site of old foundations. If so, the monoliths E and F must have 
stood in front of the building to which A and B belonged, either forming a gateway 
or simply standing alone, There is not s dissimilar gateway to the fine old temple 
at Baro, also in Gwalior State. The dwarpéla’s figures lying near the pillars would support 
the hypothesis of a gateway. 








To turn to the individual pillars. The pillar at E is broken into two pieces, but is 
otherwise in fair preservation. It consisted of a single sandstone block with total length of 
39 ft. 5 ins, the lower piece now measuring 21 ft, 8 ins. and the upper 17 ft. 5 ins., while 
the base is formed of a cube of 4 ft. 3 ins. 


About twenty yards beyond the top of the pillar, G in the Plan, lies the rectangular cap, into 
which the column is fitted. It is a square of 3 ft. 8 ins, and shows on one side the hole 
into which the top of the column was fixed, and on the reverse side the sockets by which the 
bell and lion capital was attached ; the bell lies a little way off, but the livns have vanished. 


The second colamn, F in the P'an, is incomplete, bunt was undoubtedly a replica of BE, and 
is lying as it fell, the bell capital aud lions being jast in front of it, while a part of the shaft 
lies at H. 


Close to these pillars lie two stone figures, shown at © and D in the Plan. They 
represent dwirpilas, and are carved to stand, respectively, on the right and left of a gateway. 
They would certainly seem to have stood one beside each pillar,- The general appearance of 
these Bgures, of which that at C is in good condition, is given in Plate Il, Fig. 1. The figure 
wears an elaborate and well-executed head-iress, The muslin waist-cloth is aleo well repre- 
sented. Each of the dwarpélas is accompanied by s small dwarf, whose head-dress is very 
much like a judge's wig, a form of head-dress not uncommon in sculpture of the Gupta period. 


The dimensions of these Figures are as given below — 





ft. ins, 

Canopy stone, above Figure .. 2 6 

Hlead-dress..5 © ese te SD 

Face sins sen, awe . 08 10 

Chin to Top of Thigh 4... 2 2 6 

ae | Topof ThightoKnee .., «. 1 9 
Dwarpala +") Kneoto Pedestal... .. .. 1 8 
10 3 


Length of Foot .,, ee - O 10 
Across Shoulders ... os seh n e 0 


Dwarf mae Total Length orn ae net 1 8 


The features of both are flat with broad noses; the ear-rings are in the shape of lotus 
flowers. 





The site where these pillars lie has long been used as a quarry both by the inhabitants of 
Mandasor and the Railway Contractor, the Rijputina-Milwi line passing within a hundred 
yards of the spot. The soil is of the" black-cotton” class and the rock in the neighbourhood 


eine trap. The sandstone pillars must thus have been brought from a considerable 
distance, 


ANTIQUITIES AT MANDASOKR. Indian Antiquary, 
Plate III. 





4. Khilchipura pillars. ; 5. Figure of Siva at Mandasor, 
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A series of miscellaneous carvings found on the spot are given in Plate IT, Fig. 2. It will 
be remarked that the big male fivure has the judge's-wig-like head-dress. This site ia one 
which might possibly repay investigation by excavation scientifically carried out. The Raji of 
Sheopur-Baroda, in Gwalior, who is a Ganr Rajput, says that traditionally his ancestors held 
this tract in the 11th and 12th centuries, bat he has no stories about the place. 


I would suggest that the more perfect of the two pillars with its capital and dwarpala 
might be secured and set up or put in safe keeping ut Gwalior or Indore. There is already 
a museum in the former place, and one is being started under official auspices in the latter. 
Though of immense weight, the railway line is so close that the removal could certainly be 
effected, and it would be well worth while. 


2, — Khilchipura, 


Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Mandasor inscription’ notices the village of Khilchipura, 
two miles from Mandasor, and refers in particular to an ornamental colamn there, remarking 
that it probably possessed more carving than was visible above ground at the time. I have 
had the pillar excavated to its base (Plate III, Fig. 4). It is one pillar of o foram, as the 
socket of 10 x 4°5 ins., into which the architrave was inserted, can be seen on one side, and 
the remains of an amalata froit are’ still to be seen on the top. 


The carving is interesting. ‘I¢ consists of a series of plaques on both sides of the pillar, 
apparently relating a story. A man, woman, and child, ordwarf, are apparently the dramatis 
persona. ‘lhe woman is always naked and the man in the act of uncovering himself. The 
man has a wig similar to those in the Mandasor carving, The excavation disclosed ons more 
plaque. The total length of tho pillar, ss it stands, is 17 ft, 6 ins., and when complete must 
have been quite 2u ft. 


At 5 ft. 6 ins. below the present ground level, the remaina of on old floor, composed of 
sinbs of stone, and some old bricks were found, while the end of the pillar was 3 ft. 6 ins. 
below this. 

Close to this pillar stands s small temple, made up of stones from an older structure, while 
there are many signs of old foundations round it. It would appear from the carving on the 
stones that a 12th century temple once stood on this spot. This was, no doubt, destroyed when 
Mandasor fell to the Mahammadans, and became a place of importance in the 14th century. 
A tomb to a Mohammadan saint, Anké Pir, evidently placed on the site of an old temple, and 
some other ruins stand in and near the village. A very fine tank dating from Mubammadan 
times lies to the north of Khilchipara, A massive dam, which help up the southern end, has 
been cut through, It must have retained a very large area of water. 


3. — Mandasor. , 


This town, the Dasapura of early days, is now the head-quarters of a sila in Gwalior 
State. Itstands 1,516 ft, above cea level on the banks of the Siwana, Seuna, or San river, 
a tributary of the Sipra, It isa considerable trade centre, especially for the opiam trade. It 
was a place of importance in early days, as it is mentioned in an inscription of the Western 
Kshatrapns st Nasik and in one of the time of Kumira Gupta I.4 The fort, which is the most 
important feature, is said to bave been founded by 'Alé-u'ddin Ehilji (1296—1316 ) and to 
have been completed by Hoshang Shah, the Malwa Sultan (1405—34 ). It is Inrgely built 
of Hindu and Jain remains supposed to have come from Afzalpar, a village not far from the 
town. Though this may bo in part true, a great deal of the material was certainly local, and 
excavation in the fort might produce relics of value, An instance of what might come to 
light is shown in tho large mutilated statue given in Plate IIL, Fig. 6. It was once « fine 
piece of carving and must have belonged to a building of merit, 


Panis, VoL XY,p.198, 4. 8, W, I, Vols II, p, 149; Gupta Inse., p. 81 ; ante, Vol. XVIML, p. 927. 
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There is also a curious piece of wrought iron work lying in the fort. Tbere are said to 
have been originally two of them, brought from Songni. Tradition, possibly jadging from 
their appearance, says they were the axles of the cart used to convey the great monoliths. 
Whatever their uae, they are apparently of some age. The diagram below gives the dimensions. 
‘The holes a and 4 pass completely through the mass: the portion ¢ and d is a cabe of 7 ins. : 
the part ¢ and ¢ is circular with a diameter of about O ina. 


€, a 
ale Beal yar apne e ai 
oe a? ee ee ae 









Plate III, Fig. 2, shows the Muhammadan gate leading ap the main street to the fort. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE LEGENDS OF MOHAN BABI. 
Mouay Bizl is an ancient village in the Rohtak 


District, Patjib, According to the District | 
Qasetleer the ecins found there are the well | 


known ones of RAjA Bamant Deva (flourished 
eirea $20 A. D.). 

An old tank contains a fragmentary inseription 
which reads — 

Sammat 1014 Asirh badi 
9 Bediran bhi yasta.' 

Legend says that Mohan Bart was once a place 
of sowe importanes, destroyed owimg to # curse 
invoked upon it, the usual explanation given in 
Indian legend of the ruin of city or the 


overthrow of o kingdom. The following tales | 
| prince returning to his father told him all that 


are current about the place :— 

Qnce upon a time a bride re-visited her 
father’s house to receive her bAd{, bat before 
she could return to her father-in-law's honse ber 


husband died and she remained a widow in ber | 
home, There she gave birth to a | 
daughter, and when the child grew up she asked | 


her brothers to help her in the celebration of her 
wodding ceremonies. This they promised to do, 
and as their sister said she would not need help 
in money, they agreed to send beran ample suppl y 
of ghi, But in filling the jars they placed cow- 


a 





dung im the bottom and only a thin layer-of gion 
top, ao that when the bardt ( wedding procession 
arrived, the enpply of that commodity ran abort 
and the widow was disgraced before her guests, 
In consequence she eureed her brothera for their 
faithlesaness, with the result that their village 
Was ruined. 

Another story ia told of the place: Once a 
fegir took up his abode on the RAn! kA thlab, 
where be passed his days in religious meditation, 
The king's son, however, turned him away, where- 
upou the fagir, opening his eyes wide in anger, 
snid that he hud heard that the RAji was free 
from avarice and that he treated all men justly, 
but now be knew that he was o bad ruler; and 
ao be cursed the place and it becamearuin. The 


bad occurred, bat though the Hija searched high 
and low for the fugir, he was unable to find him, 
and his rdj came to an end. 

It is also said that a diidni, or sacred fire,’ ia 
seen here at night and that torches are occasion- 
ally seen aleo, and the silddr Dhont Rim has 
himaelf seen them, but on following their light 


| nothing could be found. The light is anid to 


sometimes move in the direction of Jhirli village, 
The name of the Raji was Mabojit, and he had a 
small garden or bdri whence the name Mohan 





1 Mr, E, A. A, Joseph, the Settlement Officer, writes; — “A local pagdit says the last three words are wrilten 


backwarde and should be read Suka mistor!! There aco a number of old carvings bore, some worked into the walls 
of the masoury gh4i at the tank or into those of temples and houses, and two lying loose, ‘The two latter are the 
best: one in aaudatone represents a trinity of male made figures, crowned with small elephants and other devices. 
The other in marble has a seated Buddha aod an exoellont representation of an elephant, Both are apparently of 
Buddhist origin, Amongst the ruins of ‘the old site is also a 'Sayyid's’ (or Shabld's) grave, built within living 
mémory by s saccessfal contractor on the railway works.” 


¢ Baiber & will-c'-the-wisp than o fagle's dhénf—{E. A. A. J.) 
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BUOK-NOTICE. 
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—————— 


Bari. It is also said that the Delhi Emperors pandhe of that village, and founded a new village 


used to visit the garden, but mo trace of it now 
remains. The village was refounded by the Thikur 
Bhilo Singh of Kulint (a local magnate in the 
days of the last Nawib of Jhajjar), who in Sambat 
1912 divided off a part of the lands of JhA&nswd, 
settled on it the proprietors of three of the 


to which he gave the name of Sidlkot, after his 
own name. But it is usually known as Kot, 
thongh it is also called NayAghon or Obhoté 
Jhinswi. 


H. A. Rose. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Mavaice Broomrmp: A Vento Concompancs, being 
an ALPHABETIC Iwpex to every line of every stanse 


of the published Vedic literature and to the liturgical | 


formulas thereof, that is an index to the Vedic 

Mantras, together with an account of their variations 

in the different Vediebsoks, Cambridge, Maas., 1906, 

xxii; 2; 1,078 pages, dto. Harvard Oriental Series, 

edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. Vol. X. Prioe, 

£1 4s, Bd, 

Ir is difficult to write s review of this book, 
because it is all but impossible to find fault 
with it It ia the result of long and patient 
labour during a long series of years, Everyone 


who has tried to collect similar materials | 
from some branch of Sanskrit literature, will — 


be able to understand what it means to note down 
every Pada occurring in the vast published Vedic 
literature. It takes an immense amount of work, 


and, let me add, often tedious work. It is almost 


worse than cataloguing books from morning to 
night and never getting time to read them. The 
author has, therefore, lnid the learned world under 
great obligation in devoting so much timeto this 
index, whon I feel certain that he would often 
have preferred to take up some more interesting 


The whole book is a glorious monument | 


of unselfish devotion to m great idea. For two 
things are certain, a book like Mr, Bloomfield's 


Concordance ia of the utmost value, and it could | 


not have been compiled by anybody, who ia not 
himeelf a first rate Vedio scholar. Professor 
Bloomfield has also refrained from proceeding in 
the way, which hus so often been resorted to in 
India, to leave the work of collecting materials to 
others, and to confine himself to arranging them. 
He has personally gone through the whole litera- 
tare, and only th pee ee 
on slips to hia pupils, It goes wi saying 
A PRE IF the only safe one, and the 
only one worthy of a scholar like Mr. Bloomfield. 
In this connexion I note with particular plessure 


that the suthor has conscientiously acknowledged © 


the assistance be has received in this way. It is 
such & gratifying contrast to the procedure of 
several authors, with well known names, who do 
not hesitate to adopt the reaults arrived at by 
others, without testing them and without quoting 
their authorities. 





The plan of the work will be apparent from the 
title, and it is unnecessary to dwell on it, I only 
want to draw attention to the fact that the index 
comprises not only the verses of the Védas, but aleo 
the old sacrificial] formulas, the yajus, ete., which 
are hore indexed for the first time, It is evident 
that this new departure adds considerably to the 
value of the book, The yajus are, perhaps, as 
pointed out by the author, the oldest specimens 
of Indo-European prose in existence, The Arzava 
tavlets from El-Awarna, which some scholars 
consider are written in an Iranian or Scythic 
dialect, have not as yet been read, and even if 
they should prove to be older than the old 
liturgic formulas of the Védas, they could not 
detract anything from the value of the latter, 

The arrangement is, aa will be seen from the 
title, simply alphabetical, Various readings have 
been noted toa great extent, and numerous crose- 


‘references account for euch cases where the 


beginning of a Pida differs in the different places 
where it occurs. The whole arrangement is 50 
practical that everybody who has the slightest 
practice in using books of reference, will find his 
way without any difficulty. 

Similar indexes of various Vedic books have 
already been published before. It has, however, 
often been difficult to hunt up any particular 
Vedio verse Without knowing in which Véda it 
occurs, This will all bedifferent now, for very few 
omissions can be pointed out in the new Inder. 
Morewver, o glance in it will show at once all 
the placea in which a verse occurs, including the 
numerous instances when it is used for sacrificial 
purposes. It goes without saying that it will 
be of invaluable importance for every future 
editor of Vedic texts, 

But it is of no use to go into details. It must 
be sufficient to draw attention to this monument- 


| al work. It will speak for iteelf, It would, 


however, be unjust to close this note withont 
mentioning the splendid appearance of the 
book, thongh there is nothing extraordinary in 
the fact, considering that Professor Lanman is 
the editor. 

Bren Konow. 
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Batinasa's ABWIJNANA-SaxvunTatam. Tho text 
with a literal English translation and an original 
Sanskrit Commentary by Samanamanian Ear. 
Caloutta: The City Book Society, 1908, iv, 376 pages, 
five, 


Tus new edition of the Bikuntalam is not 
intended to be critical, Theeditormentions three 
of the current recensions of the play, the Bengali, 
the Dévanigarl, and the South Indian. He does 
not profess to know more than the two first onea, 


and he has not apparently heard about the | 


Kashmiri text, For the Bengali recension he 
made use of Pischel’s standard edition, bat 
the best edition of the Ndgarf recension by 
Boehtlingk has apparently eacaped hia notice. 
He is rightly of opinion that none of the known 
recensions can, in every reapect, represent the 
original. But he forgets that it is too early, if 
it will ever be possible, to reconstruct KAlidfan's 
work, as it woa written by him, And at all 
events, that can never be done in the way, in 
which he has set to work, by comparing six 
editions and selecting his readings from “ consi- 
derations of style, propriety, and so forth.” He 
seems to think that our manuscripta of the play 
hare been “copied by the. pupila, when they 
commence reading. They take down daily from 
the Professor's manuscript their lesson for the 
next day. At this stage they are not competent 
to add or alter ‘designedly." Indeed, I do not 
think additions or alterations come from the 


copyista be they ‘with or without scholarship,’ 


These are due to the Professora themselyes,"" He 
goes on to point out, how the Professors are apt 
to add to and change the texts in order to make 
them more legible, or to insert their own ideas. 
Tamafraid that the editor will not easily be able 
‘to convinces other scholars of the soundness of 
this view, 


With regard to KAlidfsa’s date, the editor 
reverts to the old theory that he belongs to the 
first century B.C. He promises to return to the 


subject on some other occasion, and I may then | 


have something to say about it. For the time 
being, I ahall only remark that personally I do 
not feel any doubt that Killidiies belongs to the 
best times of the Gupta Empire. The importance 
of the Gupitas in the history of Indian art and 
literature 


becomes more evident every day. And | 


# poet with such exceptional grasp of art as 
Ealidisa would scarcely be intelligible at any 
other period of Indian history, 


The editor has not made himself aequainted- 


with the rich literature on dramatic theory. If 





he had, he would at least have added something 
more about the adndi, Nor has he mado a 
thorough study of the Prikrita, and his treatment 
of the various dialecta is unsatisfactory, The 
Tact remains that only the Bengali recension 
presents a good and consistent Prikrit, and 
in this respect it is hopeless to arrive at a 
satisfactory text on eclectic principles, 


But the editor does not, as already remarked, 
intend to give a critical edition of Kilidiian’s 
play. Hia intention seems to be to furnish a 
text book for University examinations, And in 
this respect I suppose that his work may be of use, 
because he has added a very easy commentary 
and a fairly correct translation. Besides, the 
number of misprints is not very great. Most 
other editions which could be used by Indian 
students, share the tietakes and shortcomings of 
this new one, But it is a pity that no critical 
edition exists in India of this the most famous of 
oll Indian plays. Indian scholars complain that 
the study of Sanskrit ia on the wane in India, 
Sanskrit being gradually replaced by Engliah, I 
am of opinion that this fact, if fact it be, is very 
much to be regretted. A nation with such a 
splendid old civilisation aa the Indian is oure to 
loose heavily, if it gradually gives up the earnest 
study of its own history and literatare, And 
the Sakuntala is one of those works, which seems 
It would be of importance if it could be presented 
tothe Indian public in aa pure « form as possible, 
To effect that aim, it would perhaps prove 
necessary to combine Indian : 
scholarship. Butas matters have developed in 
India, I think that we must be thankful for every 
work that opens the door to the beauties of 
iddjea's masterpiece, And here, I believe, lies 


some more encouragement would be sure 
contribute to = revival of that Indian learning 
which has always been admired 
know, 


Srew Konow. 


* 
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FRANZ KIELHORN. 
BY De. STEN KONOW. 
OT long ago the mail brought the sad news that Professor Kielhorn of Gottingen died suddenly 
on the 19th of March. owe 

Tt is now just a little more than 42 years since Dr. Kielhorn arrived in India, to occupy th 
chair of Professor of Oriental Languagea at the Dekhan College, Poona, up to the beginning of the 
eighties. Daring this time he lived in the closest contact with Indian learning, and contracted 
friendships ameng Indian Pandits, which only ended withdeath. He always remembered with pleasuro 
his stay in India, aud he felt it very keenly, when one or two years ago a passing misunderstanding 
threatened to estrange him from some of his oll friends, The inflaenee Dr. Kielhora exercised. on 
Indian scholarship, by introducing modern critical method, can handily be overrated. 

Dr. Kielhorn came out to India with « woll established reputation as a sound critical scholar. 
He had for some time assisted the late Professor Max Miiller in his first edition of the Iigeeda with 
Siiyana’s commentary, and be had already proved him-elf to bs a, good grammatical scholar in his 
edition of Siatanava'a Phitedfra (Leipzig, 1866). In India he eagerly availed himeelf of the 
opportunity of stadying Indian Grammar under the guidance of Indian Pagdits, In Europe he was 
considered as theonly scholar who had thoroughly penetrated into the depths of the old grammatical 
system of the Hinds. “The results of these studies were masterly editions of Patatjali's Mah@ildishya 
( Bombay, 1879—85) and Nagojibhatta’s Partbhdahénduaci-hara ( Bombay, 1868—74), aud several 
papers about Indian Grammar and grammarians, most of which have been printed in this very journal, 

Later on Dr, Kielhorn turned his attention to Indian inscriptions, and in this field he has always 
played a leading réle, He never took active part in the elucidation of the ohlest Indian inscriptions. 
He confined himself to such records ox illustrate the history of India in elassical times. It 
woukl be impossible here to try to enumerate the many important contributions Indian history owes 
to hig indefatigable and unselfish work. 1 shail only mention bow he fixed the initial date of the Chadi 
era, how he threw new light on the important question about the dates of Kaliddza and Magha, his 
contributions to the history of the Chdlas and Panrdyas, and, last bat not least, bis invaluable Lisés of 
Indian Inscriptions printed a3 appendices to the Epigraphia Jaidiea, The numerous papers he himself 
contributed to various journals about Indian inscriptions do not, however, represent all that epigraphy 
and history owe to his uutiring zeal, It had become an established practice for every worker in 
Indian epigraphy to consult Dr. Kielhorn about difficult points, especially if the date of some 
inseription bad to be calculated, and nobody ever appealed to him iz. vain.. He always unreservedly 
placed his great knowledge and large experience at the disposal of fellow-students, 

When Dr, Kielhorn left India, he returned to Germany as Professor of Sanskrit in Gottingen, 
Together with his friend, the Inte Professor Biihler, be here exercised a great influence in opening 
the eyes of the learned world in Europe to the importance of traditional Indian scholarship, [t had 
become fashionable to distrust Indian tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian 
civilisation without consulting it, Bibler, and still more Kielhorn, showed that this isa Very grave 
mistake. I remember hearing my own German guru, Professor Pischel of Berlin, derive the 
scientific investigation of Indian literary history from the example sect by scholars like Fitzedward 
Hall, Kiellorn, and Biihler, but it was only the two last that have exercised an influence in Europe, 
‘The reault of the new course in the stady of Indian philology and history chietly inaugurated by 
Biller and Kielhorn, with whom a splendid army of young German scholars joined hands, is that 
Germany has long played the leading rdle in the investigation of Indian history and civilisation 
in Europe. The contributors to the great Aneyclopedia of Imle-Aryan Research, started by 
Lihler and alter his death continued by Kivihorn, are, so far, with very few exceptions, Germans, 
and those few exceptions received their training in Germany. | 

Ié ig not wy intention to give a full sketch of Professor Kielhorn’s work. That would take 
wore time than I can spare, My only sim is to recall the great debt Indian research owes to him, . 
Every worker in the field will feel the irreparable loss of the scholar and of the man, whom everybody 
that knew him, from personal intercourse or from letters, lim! learnt to consider as a dear friend. 
It ig pathetic to think that be passed away while still engaged in strenuous work for the studies he 
loved, and while we were still looking forward to important contribations from him, There was 
no sign that old age had began to set in, His very last works bear testimony to the same profound 
knowledge, the same exactitude, and the same critical acumen, that have always formed a promment 
feature in everything that proceeded from his pen, 
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THE HISTORY AND COINAGE OF THE CHANDEL ( CHANDELLA ) 
DYNASTY OF BUNDELKHAND (JEJAKABHUETI ) 
FROM 831 TO 1208 A, D. 


BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.0.8, ( erp.) 


The Chandél,' or Chandaélla history, antiquities, and coinage have received 
considerable attention from the Archmological Survey. Some inscriptions of the dynasty 
had been roughly edited in early volumes of the Journal of the devatia Society of Bengal in 1837 
and subsequent years, but the subject never was treated systematically until the coll season of 
1864-5 when Bir Alexander Qunningham visited Mahbbi, Khajaraho, and other localities in 
Bandélkhapd, and published the results of his investigations in Volume II of the Reports of the 
Archeological Surrey (Simla, 1871). This volame gives fairly full descriptions of the ruins, a 
slight notice of the coinage, and the first attempt at a connected history of the Chandélla dynasty. 
But the errors in detail are numerous, 


In 1871-2, Conningham's assistant, Mr. J.D. Beglar, went over the same ground, and was 
permitted to print his crade observations as Volame VII of the Reports. Mr. Beglar’s disquisitions 
are fall of grotesque blunders and absurdities of all kinds, although a few graina of valuable favt 
may be picked out of the mass of rubbish. Volame IX of the Heports, written by Cunningham, gives 
the tradition that the fort of Singaurgarh was built by Raji Béld Chandél, and some other minor 
particulars bearing on Chandél history, Volume X, describing tours made by Cunningham through 
Bundélkhang and Malwa in the years 1874-5 and 1876-7 (Calcutta, 1880), contains a revised list 
of the Chandélla dynasty, and « formal description of the coinage, illustrated by a plate, as well as 
sundry miscellancous information. Like most of Cunningham's work, it is disfigured by inaccuracies 
of detail, Volame XX{ (Calcutta, 1885) describing tours made by Cunningham through Réwa, 
Bundélkhand, Milwi, and Gwilior in the years 1883-4 and 1884-5, gives revised liats of the Chandélla 
kings and of the inseriptions of their period, with mach general information of value, But even in 
this volume there is room for correction. 


In the Progress Report of the. Archeological Survey of Western India for the year ending 30th 
June, 1904 ( Bombay, N. D.), Mr. Cousens makes some observations on the Khajoriho temples, 
supplementary to and in correction of Canoningham's accounts (p16); while Mr, D, R. 
Bhandarkar ( p. 47 ) notices some minor unpublished inscriptions, and corrects Professor Kielhorn's 
reading of the date in the record on the pedestal of the Khajuribo image of Hanumdn, 

The reproductions and editions of the inscriptions in the various publications of the Archwo- 
logical Burvey being all deficient in sccuracy,2 the Inte Professor Kielhorn undertook the 
formidable task of bringing out scholarly oditions of all the Chandélla records of which 
he could procure trustworthy facsimiles, With some help from Drs, Hultzsch and Cartellieri he 
accomplished this task in various volumes of the Jujien Antiguary ond Epigraphia Indica, and was, 
consequently, able to inclode an authentic list of the Chandélla dynasty in the ‘Supplement’ to his 
‘List of Inscriptions of Northern India’ and the ‘Synchronistic Tables’ recently published in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VILI. References to the invaluable labours of Professor Kielhorn and his 
co-adjutors are given in detail in the List of Chandélla Inscriptions included in this essay, 


Yor six years (1874—80) the author of this paper was employed in revenue settlement work in 
the Hamirpur District, which includes Mahdba., His duties required him to inspect with the utmost 
minoteness the land of a large part of the district, and to compile full descriptive notes, village by 
village, Although, of course, the main purpose of the inspestion was the valuation of the soil and 
rental, the opportunity waa seized to pat on secord a multitade of Ibeal traditions and historical 
details, which were prefixed in the case of each village to the fiseal observations. The ‘inspection 

* ‘Chandi ia the spoken Hindi form of the name, which becomes Chandélla in Sanskrit, ‘Tho variants Chandrdlle 
and . which cccur in certain inscriptions have been invented to support the myth of the descent of the 
olan from the moon ( ChanJraj. 


* Cunningham's Reports of the Archeological Survey are cited as Rep, 
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notes’ were hao in large volumes in duplicate, one copy belie preserved in the Collector's Office 
at Hamirpur and one in the Office of the Board of Revenue at Allahabid, [During the Christmas 
vacation of 1878 the author managed to visit Khajuriho, accompanied by the late Mr, F. O, Black ; 
and from time to time he read a large part of the Mahébd Khand by the poet Chand. 

The results of his local investigations and thestndy of all available printed matter on the subject 
have been utilized during thirty-two years in the following publications : — 

Publications by the Author on Chandélla History, etc. 
I, and Il. — ‘Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundélkhand.’ — J. A. 8. B., 
Part I, 1875, p. 889; 1876, p. 279. 
Ill. — ‘Notes on the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundélkhand,’ with a plate. — 
Iéid., 1877, p. 227. 
IV, — ‘ Notes on Two Copperplate Inscriptions Found in the Hamirpur District, N.-W. P., 
with « Note by Prannath Pandit, — Ibid., 1878, p. 80. 
V.— ‘Observations on Some Chandél Antiquities,’ with 6 Plates (F. ©. Black, joint- 
author ), — Jéid,, 1879, p, 285. 

VI. — ‘A Chandél Inscription dated 1240 8," — Proc. A. 8. B., 1879, p. 143, 

VII. —‘A Brief Account of the Early History, Antiquities, Castes, and Traditions of the 
Hamirpor District" (Government Press, Allahabad — reprint). — Chapter II of the 
Report of the Settlement of the Hamirpur District, 1880, 

VIII. — "Contributions to the History of Buudélkbang.’ — J..4. 8. B., Part 1,1881, pp. 1—53. 

LX. — ‘Review of Cunningham's Archeological Surrey Reports, Volame X XI. — Indian 

Aintiquiry, September, 1886. 
X. —‘ Ancient Buddhist Statyettes and a Chandélla Copperplate from the Bandi District,’ 
with 5 Plates ( W. Hoey, joint-autbor ). — J. A. 8. B., Part I, 1895, p, 155. 
XI, — ‘Chandéila Coinage’ in “Numismatic Notes and Novelties." — Itid., 1897, p. 506. 
XII, —‘The Chandéllas of Jéjikabhukti” — Early History of India, 1904, pp. 812—S16 ; 
idid., 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 360—4, 379. 
XII, —*The Medieval Dynasties of Central India." — Catalogue of Coins im the Indian 
Museum, Vol. I, 1906, pp. 250—253. : ; 

The object of this essay is to review the considerable amount of material described in the 
preceding pages, to eliminate the numerous errors more or less current, and to give an accurate 
presentation of the existing state of knowledge concerning the history and coinage of the Chandélla 
dynasty. 

It ia hardly necessary to add that such an undertaking has been rendered possible ouly by the 
labours of Professor Kielhorn and his helpers, which supply the necessary epigraphic basis. That 
basis is conveniently exhibited in the annexed List of Chandélla Inscriptions, compiled from 
Kielhorn's ‘List of the Inscriptions of Northern India’ (Bpigraphia Indiea, Vol. V), the 
Supplement to the same, the Synchronistic Tables (iid., Vol. VIII), and other sources, as indicated 
in the references. Those references give only the best available editions of the inscriptions, no mention 
being made of superreded editions, Unfortunately, several reconis, apparently of some importance, 
are very imperfectly known, good facsimiles not being available. Dates are expressed invariably 
in the Vikrama era. 

The List of Inscriptions is followed by the genealogy and s chronological list of the 
mombers of the dynasty, as determined by the epigraphic and numismatic evidence, The names 
.of princes recorded by tradition only will be found in the subsequent discussion and narrative. 
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Genoalogy of the Chandélla Dynasty. 


1. Nannuka. 


It. Vika 


Il. Jayadakti IV. Vijay adakti, 
(alias Jeji, younger brother 
alias Jéjika, ; ( alias Vijay 
alias Jejjaka). alias Vija, 
alias Vijjika ). 
V- Rahila 
Vi. figaie 
(married Kajichhaka 
_ Chahamiini ). 
VIL ushvanised: married Puppa 
(alias Lakshayarman), , 





I 
VIN, Dhanga ishnapa 
| (married Asarvi), 
IX. Garda 
| Déy i 
X. Vidyadbara 


XL Vijoyapsia (married Bhavanadévi, mother of 
Dévavarman), 


XIL. Divetbaie XUL. Kirtivarman 
(childless a. | : é. 
XIV. Sallakshanavarman XVI. Prakefolincad 


XV. ce Tass 
XVIL Sicionerendie Pratapa 
Lidbrernese eae. 
AVI. Rerum 
XIX. eer Re 
XX, Vilevecaen (married Kalyinadéyt). 
XXL. Bhdjavarman 


a 
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Chronological Table of the Chandélla (Chandél) Dynasty. 





I, | Nannoka is 831 
Il. | Vakpti gk, GAB vibbeoal’ cea mt 
III. | Jayagakti (Jéjaka) ...) 860 SOIR 
IV. | Vijayaéakti (Vijjdka)...| 830 ss jpgchsle 
V. | Rahila ... ate eoeee 
VL. | Harsha... wie 915 atom os 
VIL. | Yasivarman ( 930 Soot dodente His conquests required 
varman). & fairly long reign. 
VIII. | Dhangs... ... . 950 954, 955, 979, 998 
1X. | Ganda jeter * 1000 1002, 1019, 1022 
X. | Vidhyadhars ... TUMOT * 1  t sbocaehseoen 
XI, | Vijayapila ... ... 1040 devccegonese 


XII, | Dévavarman .. aL 1055 1056 
XII. | Kirtivarman ... Sow 1060 1098 


XIV. | Sallakshanavarman 1100 eaalnikepiuns 
XV. | Jayavarman... =. 1110 1117 
XVI. | Prithvivarman 1120 sha-spuehees 


XVII, | Madanavarman ae 1128 1129, 1130, 1131 
1138, 1151, 1155 


1157, 1162 [7 1163} 
XVIII. | Paramardi(Parmal) | 1165 | 1167, 1168, 1171 

1242, 1184, 1208 
XIX, | Trailékyavarman 1203 1212 


XX. | Viravarman .. | =: 1245 sa 1268, 1281 


XXI, | Bhéjavarman ... a. 1287 1288 





Mite, Dehes in italics are from Muhammedan histories ; the rest are from inscriptions. Vor the doubtfal date 
1163 of Madanavarman, see J, 4, 8. B,, Part I, 1881, pp. 18, 20, The date 1002 for Gapda is deduced from v. 55 of 


inscription No. 7. 
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Before proceeding to diseuss other matters, it will be well to give such explanations as are 
necessary to justify the entries in the genealogy and dynastic list. The publications on the subject 
anterior to those of Professor Kielhorn all contain'nnmerons errors in detail which might give rise 
to misunierstanding, if not formally corrected. 

The first two names, Nannaka ( which has been sometimes misspelt Ninika ) and Vikpati, are 
known from two inscriptions only, Nos, 2 and 7 of mg list, Both these princes are given royal titles 
in the records. In the former, the founder of the family is described as wit vyaraeg:, ‘the 
illustrious prince Nannuka’; aod in the latter as aff aT qa ine: with the same 
signification (verse 10 of No, 2, verse 14 of No.7). Vakpati is mentioned im verse 12 of No. 2 
simply as “ft qpeqra, ‘the illustrious Vakpati’; but in verse 16 of No. 7 he is called qpeqfa: 
ferfa:, ‘king Vakpati.’ It would seem, therefore, that both these princes, whether as small local 
Rajis, or otherwise, enjoyed some share of sovereign power, and that they are not referred to merely 
as ancestors. Reasons for the date 831 A. D. assigned to Nanuuke will be found in J. A. 8. B., 
Part I, 185], p. 6. 

The brothers Jayagakti and Vijayadakti, sons of Vakpati, are mentioned under those names in 
No. 2, Jayaiakti appears to have died without leaving issue, and the succession was continued by 
his younger brother, who is called simply Vijaya in No.7. The brothers appear under the variant 
forms Jejjaka and Vijjika in the fragmentary inscription No. 1. Their names are further 
abbreviated to Jéja and Viji in verse 10 of inscription No. 10, the information being added that the 
province of Jéjabhokti was named after the elder brother. Inscription No. 25 mentions Jayaéakti 
and Vijayeéakti as remote ancestors of Paramardi, and describes them as victorious heroes, In 
inscription No, 29 the name of the province is epelled Jajakebhokti; and in the Ratnapura 
inscription of Jajalladeva, dated 866 of the Chedi Era = 1114 A. J)., it is written Jojabboktika, 


The only epigraphic record of Rahila, eon of Vijayngakti is in inscriptions Nos, 2 and 7, but he 
is elso remembered by the works called after his name. The sixth prince, Harsha, son of Rahila, 
is mentioned in inaeriptions Nus, 1,2, 5, and 7a» Harshadiva, with or without other titles, His 
consort, Kaiichhuka of the Chihaména clan, is named in Nos, 2 and 7. 


The name of the seventh king, Yaidvarman, appears in Nos, 2, 4, 5, and 7. No, 2( verse 31) 
describes him as having conquered KAlefijar. The same record (vv. 87 and 89) gives him the 
alternative name of Lakehavarman, Hia consort's name, Poppa, is given in No. 7 (vv. 40 and 41 )- 
Devalabdhi, eon of Krishnapa and Asarvd, is specifically described as grandson of Yasivarman in 
inseription No, 4. 

Dhangs, the eighth king, son of Yasdvarman and Papo, is named in inscriptions Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
7, 10, and 24, aud is referred toin Mubammadan history, but not by name. 

The only inscription which names Dhanga's son, Ganda, the ninth king, is No, 24; but he is 
metitioned also by the Muhammadan historians under the name of Nanda, owing to a clerical error. 

Vidhyidhara, son and successor of Ganda, it named in inscriptions Nos, 8, 9, 10, and 24, His 
destruction of an unnamed king of Kananj is recited in No. 10 ; and the Dibkuad inseription of 
Vikramasimba Kachchhapaghits narrates in sow detail fue slaying of Rajyspala, king of Kananj, 
by Arjuna Kachchhapaghits, who acted ander the command of Vidhyfdhara, At that time king 
Ganja waa still living, and Vidhyadhara was Crown Prince (E. I., Il, 288). 

Vijayapala, son and successur of Vidhyilhara, is named in Nos, 8, 9, and 24, His queen, 
Bhovanadévi, mother of Dévavarman, is mentioned in No, 8, Dévayarman describes himself in 
inscription No. 8 as the son of Vijayapdla and Bhovanadéri, and successor of the former, 

Kirtivarman also is described as being the aon of Vijayapala in inacriptions Nos, 9 and 10; 
and in inscription No, 24 his name follows that of Vijsyapila, no mention being’ made of 
Dévavarman in these three records. The correct explanation clearly is that Dévavarman, like 
Jayasakti, died without leaving issue capable of sacoeesion, and was consequently succeeded by his 
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younger ear Siitisaraen wh vse eathers maine is not stated. At one time I erroneously 
identified Kirtivarman with Dévavarman, If Maisey’s version of the No, IL Nilkanth inscription 
from Kalafijar (No, 43) could be relied on, Bhamipala would be an alternative name for either 
Seay | or Dévavarman, but the reading probably is erroneous (gee J. 4. §. B., Part I, 1881, 
P- 

The son and successor of Kirtivarman was Sallakshanavarman whose name is written Hallaksheno 
on coins. He is mentioned in inscriptions Noa. 15 and 24, The inclusion of a second 
in Cunningham's list ia due to a mistaken interpretation of an inscription (J. 4. 5. B., Part I, 188], 
p- 16; EB. F, Vol. I, p, 195, note). 


Ballakshapavarman was succeeded by his gon, Jayavarman, who is mentioned in inscriptions 
Nos, 1] and 24. 

Evidently, Jayavarman left no capable issue, for his succezgor was Pyithvivarman, the younger 
uterine brother of Sallakeshagavarman (¥. 12 of inseription No, 24), and son of Kirtivarman. 
Inseription No, 15 gives the genealogy of Madanayarman as the succeasor of Prithvirarman, the 
snecessor ef Kirtivarman, and makes no mention of either Sallakshanavarman or Jayavarman, 
Goins of both these princes are extant, They were omitted from No, 15 a3 not being in the direct 
line of descent. 

Madanavarman, son and successor of Prithvivarman, is mentioned in more inscriptions 
than any other member of the dynasty, As stated above, his genealogy, or order of succession, from 
Kirtivarman is given imperfectly in insoription No. 15. Mo. 24 gives it in full, inelading both 
‘Jayavarman ond Sallakshajavarman. The name of Madanavarman, without any 
statement, is inserted as that of the reigning king in the dedicatory inscriptions Noa. 12, 13, 14, 
19, 21, 22, 22, and 24a; anda grant of his (No. 23) is referred to in Paramardi’s grant 
inseription No. 25. Taka aicbaneee brother, named Pratipa, who is named in the imperfectly 
edited inscription No. 43 


Paramardi, the Parmal of tradition, and Parmir of tha Muhammadan historian,’ was grandson 
and immediate sucecssor of Madanavarman, being the son of Yaédvarman, who never came to the 
throne, presumably having predeceased his father. The name of Vadéirarman is recorded in the 
Baghiri inscription only (No. 33), but the fact that Paramardi was grandson of Madanavarman is 
also stated in the Stmra plate (No. 25). Yaddvarman corresponds in position with the synonymons 
Kirtivaroian, who is inserted between Madanavarman and Paramandi by all the bards’ lista. ‘The 
Ichebhiwar plate (No. 28) simply describua Paramardi as the snecessor of Madanavarman, 
without mentioning the relationship. The date of the conquest of Jajikebhati by Prithvirija 
Obahumina is obtained from his Madenpur inscriptions (No. 29) as Samvat 1239 =A.D. 1182.34 
The Kalanjar inscription (No, 34 ) professes to be composed by Paramardi himself. The date of 
his death, 1203 A. D., is certified by the 7'dj-ul-Ma’dair, His name occurs as that of the reigning 
king on a Jain inscription dated 1224 8, = 1168 A. D. (No. 26), -" 

The date of the aocession of Trailikyavarman is taken as that of his father Paramardi’s 
death, The only certain inscription of this prince, at Ajsygarh (No. 35), is dated 1269 5. = 
12134 A. D5 His dominions may have been confined to the eastern part of Jajikabbukti,” His 
name occurs in the genealogies in inscriptions Nos, 36, 40, and 45. Cunningham probably is 
right in referring to this prince the Raw copper-plate inscriptions 0 and D, which respectively give 
the name of the paramount sovereign as Trailikyavarman ond Trailikyamalla, and are dated 
1297 and 1298 Samvat (inscriptions No. 35a and 35 4), 





© Canningham always spells the name Paraméndi, erronconaly. 
* 199 V, E. = 8th March, 1182 — 25th Pobroary, 1193 ( Book of Indian Bras), 
#1299 V. E. = 25th March, 1218 — l4ch Maroh, 1214 ( Book of Indian Eras ), 
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The genealogy of the next raler, Viravarman, from Kirtivarman is traced in inscription No. 36, 
which also gives the genealogy of his queen, Kalyigadévi. The imperfectly edited 
No, 43 gives his genealogy from Vijayapila, His name occurs also in Nos, 38, 39, 40, and 42, but 
is omitted from No, 45. 


Bhdjavarman, the successor of Viravarman, is known from two Ajaygarh inscriptions only 
Nos, 44 and 45, the former of which gives the date 1345 S. = 1288 A, D. (5th March, 1288 — 
24th March, 1289 ). 


Tt is thus apparent that the dynastic chronology is fixed within narrow limits of 
possible error, The only absolutely certain date for the close of one reign and the beginning 
of another is 1203 A. D., the year in which Paramardi died and was succeeded by his son 
Trailékyavarman in, at least, part of thekinglom. ‘The accession of Paramardi is determined by the 
inscriptions as lying between 1162 and 1167, and there is some reason for thinking that it took place 
in 1165. The onc known date of Kirtivarman, 1098, must be close to the end of his reign, because 
his predecessor was reigning in 1056, and the next successor but one, namely Jayavarman, in 
1117. The resnlt follows that the reign of Sallakshaga, who intervenes between Kirtivarman and 
Jayaverman, must have been short. As the first known date of Medanavarman is 1129, the reigus 
of Jayavarman and Prithvivarman likewise must bave been very brief. Kirtivarman’s reign evidently 
was long, about forty years. The limits of the long reign of Dhanga are fixed by the inscription 
within a year or two. The date of the accession of Bhéjavarman is known with sufficient accuracy, 
his dated inscription being of 2346 V. E., while the latest of his predecessor is of 1842 
V. E. = 27th February, 1216 A.D. As there were six generations (seven reigns ) before Dhanga's 
accession in or about 950, the beginning of the dynasty must be dated about the time entered 
in the Table, 831 A, D. 


The province in which the Chandél cian and dynasty were dominant for several 
centuries is now known as Bundélkhand, ‘the Bundéla country.’ The Bundélas, 
although counted as Rajputs, admittedly are of mixed blood, and probably are descended from an 
intermarriage between a Gaharwar Rijpit chief and a Khangar jirl,® The first Bundéla chieftain 
in Bandélkhand seems to bave made his appearance about 1335 or 1340 A. D., bot the clan did not 
become prominent until much later. The most famous and powerful Bundéla chief was Raja 
Chhatarsil who died in 1731 A. D,7 Although Bundélkhand has now comparatively few Bundélas 
resident within its borders, at least in the British districts, the name derived from their presence bas 
become attached permanently to the country, The use of the word Bundélkhand is vague and 
indefinite, the only official recognition of it being the application of the collective term, the 
‘ Bundélkhand Agency’; to # group of petty Native States, Panni, Oharkhart, and others, which are 
comprised within the larger group known as the ‘Central India Agency.’ Cunningham was 
informed that in its widest extent, Bundélkhapd was ‘said to have comprised all the country to 
the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the Batwa river on the west to the temple of Vindhya- 
visini-dévt [in S. Mirzipur] on the east, inclading the districts of Chanderi, Sagar, and Bilhari, 
near the sources of the Narbada on the south’ ( dnc. Geog., p. 482), In other words, the province 
comprised the British Distriets of Hamirpur, Banda, Lalitpur (now » subdivision of Jhinst ), with 
parts of Allahabad and Mirafpur in the United Provinces — the Sagar and Damdh Districts of the 
Central Provinces — and a large intermediate spsce, now mostly oceupied by a crowd of small Native 
States. 

The region so defined agrees roughly with the kingdom known as Jajahati 
(Jajahou, Jijhoti ) to travellers, from Hiuen Tsang in the seventh to Ibn Ratuts in the 


* J. 4. 8. B., Part I, 1881, p. 44. Tho Khang&rs are very low-caste poople, probably in reality Génjs. The 
Gabaywirs are regarded by the aristocrats of RAjputind as being of impure blood, and there are indications that 
they are connected with the Bhars ( Beames’ El}iot, Vol. I, pp. 12] and 123). Bijaygayh, where the head of the clan 
reuides, is an old Bhar settlement. 

* Pas badi 3, Gashvat 1788 ( éd., p. 44). 
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fourteenth century, the Jéjabhukti ( with variants) of inscriptions, The territorial name 
Jijhbti is not recorded to have been used at any later date, but the limits of the ancient kingdom 
are still marked by the distribution of the Jijhétiya Brahmans and Baniyas, In the time of Iba 
Batata, a3 also in the time of Albérini, who completed his book on India in 1031 A. D., the capital 
of Jijhdti ( Jajhéti) was Khajuraho, now a village 34 miles south of Mabdbé and incladed in the 
Chhatarpur State. 

The same name, Jijhdti, evidently is represented by the Chinese Chih-chi-t’o ( Watters= 
Chi-ki-to of Beal), which was visited and described by Hiuen Tsang in 641 or 642 A. D,* 
The pilgrim states that Chih-chi-t’o lay more than 1,000 Wi to the north-east of Ujjain, 
and more than 9C0 Wf to the south of Maheévarapura, He adds that * this country was above 
4,000 i, and its capital about 15 4, in circuit ; the soil was rich, the crops were abundant, and pulse 
and whest were products. The majority of the people were not Buddhists, but there were some tens 
of monasteries with a few Brethren; there were above ten Deva-temples and 1,000 professed 
adherents of the other systems, The king, who was a Brahmin, was a firm believer in Buddhism, 
and encouraged men of merit, and learned scholars of other lands collected here in numbers’ 
( Watters, Vol. 11, p. 251). This description is so indefinite that little use can be made of it for 
fixing the position of the capital, But if we assume that the distance from the kingdom of Ujjain 
is reckoned from its capital, the indications given will bring us to the western frontier of Jijhdti, 
on the Bétwi river westward from Sigar. Usually, the assumption is made that Khajurabo must 
have been the unnamed capital referred to by Hinen Teang. But the fact that that town was the 
capital. of the kingdom in the eleventh century is very little reason for assuming that the same 
place was the capital in the seventh century. Supposing the distances to be estimated as from 
capital to capital, Khajuraho will not suit the indication given by Hiuen Tsang, because it lies 
8.-E., not south, from Gwalior, which seems to be Mabeévarapars, and is too far from Ujjain. If we 
assume that Bran (Brakana),* on the Bina river, a tributary of the Bétwi, 45 wiles W.-N.-W. from 
Sagar, was the capital of Jijhoti referred to by Hiuen Tsang, all bis distances and bearings will 
agree sufficiently well. frag is practically due south from Gwilior, and about E.-N.-E. from Ujjain, 
At the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century, it certainly was sn important 
place, as is proved by the inscriptions of Badhagupts and Toramiga, and it may well have been the 
capital of Jijhéti in the seventh century, a hundred and forty years after the approximate date 
of Toramiga'’s inscription. Tho required position should be a little more distant — some 
20 miles — from Ujjain than from Gwalior, This condition is fulfilled accurately by Eran. 

The earliest proof of Chandél occupation of Khajuraho is the inscription dated 1011 
S. = 954 A, D,, recording the erection of the magnificent Lakshmanji or Chatarbhuj temple 
there, The latest known Khajaribo inscription of the Chandél times is No, 22, recorded on a Jain 
image during the reign of Madanavarman in]215 S.= 1157-8 A.D. Yasovarman, father of Dbangs, 
is said in inscription No. 2 to have conquered Kalaiijar, and it is probable tha: Khajuriho was not 
cecupied by the Chandéls much earlier than his reign which began about 930 A. D, The Chandéls 
were recognized sz Rajpits ( Kshbatriyas ) and were orthodox Hindus ; but the king of Jijhéti in 
the seventh century was a Buddhist Brahman ; and there is no special reason for believing that the 
Rajpit kings of the tenth century necessarily retained the capital of the Brahman king in the 
seventh century. Iam of opinion that Bran probably was the capital of the kingdom of 
Jijhoti in the seventh century, and that Khajuraho was not occupied by the Chandél 
Rajis before 900 A. D. The oldest dated inscription at that place is that incised on 
the pedestal of a statue of Hanuman, which is dated in the year 316, This date must be 
referred to the Harsha era, and is consequently equivalent roughly to 922 A. D!° This dedicatory 


® See the author's * Itinerary, ‘in Watters, On Yuan CAwang, Vol. 11, p, 386. 

* Brakane or Brakapa on coins ; Brakina in Prikyit inscription at Saiichi ; Airikioa in Sanskrit inscription at 
fray (Fleet, Gupta Iner., p. 18; Bible, B. 1., Vol. Il, p. 98). 

uw Rep., Vol. X,p. 64, Pi. XVI, with erroneous interpretation ; Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., Vol. XX Vi, 
41897), p. 99 ; date corrected by D, B. Bhandarkar in Arch. 8. WI, Progress Rep. for 1903-4, p. 47. 
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iuseription, which has no apparent connexion with the Chandéls, affords some evidence that the 
kingdom of Jijhéti had been included in the extensive dominions of Harsha (606—48 A. D.). It 
is not likely that his era would have been used in « place outside the territories which he had once 
held. Without laying stress upon this argument, we may be confident for other reasons, that Jijhdti 
was comprised In the empire of Harsha, The oldest temple is the hypethral granite 
stracture dedicated to the 64 Joginis, which possibly may be slightly earlier in date than the 
Hanumin, but the script of the brief inscriptions on its walls does not indicate a period much, if at 
all, anterior to 900.1! I am inclined to believe that the Jéginis’ temple and the Hanuman statue 
are almost contemporary, and that both were erected between 900 and 950 A. D., probably in the 
reign of either Harsha or Rahila. 


Tradition places the original home of the Chandéls at Maniy&garh in the Chhatarpur 
State, one of the eight Chandél forts. These sre enumerated as being — (1) Barigarb, now in 
the Charkhari State ; (2) Kalaijar, in the Bindi District ; (3) Ajaygarh, in » Native State of the 
same name, 20 miles to the S.-W. of Kalaiijar; (4) Maniyigarh, in the Chbatarpur State ;!2 
(5) Marpha, in Pargana Badausa, Banda District ; (8) Maudha, in N-E. of Hamirpur District ; 
(7) Garba, near Jabalpur in the Central Provinces ; and (8) Mahiyar (Maihar), a Native State to 
north of Jabalpur ; or, according to other accounts, Kilpi in the Jilaun District, 


The boundaries of the Chandél dominion, of course, varied from time to time. Tn 
the reign of Madanavarman (1128—1165 ), a Chandél governor stationed at Balihri'? in the Jabalpur 
District, administered the surronnding territory, inelading the Sagar and Dambh Districts, where the 
* Chandéli-Raj’ is still remembered.’4 From about 930 A. D, up to the date of Parmal’s 
(Paramardi’s) death in 1203 A. D., that is to say, for more than two and » half centuries, the 
kingdom always included Khajuriho, Kalaiijar, and Mahdba. The first named town, with its 
group of magnificent temples, may bo regarded as the religious, the second, with its strong fortress, 
as the military, and the third, with its palace, as the civil capital, No traces of the Chandél rule 
have been found in parganas Hamirpur and Sumerpur in the north of the Hamirpur District, and 
ib would seem that those parganas were covered with jungle during the Chandél period, and sparsely 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes, who wore displaced by Rajpdt immigrents during the fourteenth 
century and afterwards. 


The name Khajuraho is sometimes written Khajuriha, bat in the Bundelkhand! dialect 
final o represents @ of ordinary Hindi, so that the ending in o may be regarded as the more correct. 
The name is Sanskritized as Kharjiraydbaka in inscription No, 7. The derivations which have been 
suggested are merely guesses.!* 


The buildings at Khajariho have beon described in some detail by Cunningham,!? whose 
accounts have been supplemented by the author and other writers, But no really adequate account 
of the remains has been prepared, Cunningham's plans are on 8 scale much too small, and not 


" Gee Rep., Vol. X, p. 87, Pl XX. Five temples dedionted to the 64 Jiginis are known, vis.—{1) the 
Khajarfho ono, which is peculiar in being oblong ; (2) Bhéra Ghit near Jabalpur ( Rep., Vol. IX, p. 74); (3) 
BurkdA is the Pian or Patfana State, one of the Tributary Btates of Orissa (I, 4,, Vol. VIL, p. 20); (4) Ragtpur- 
Suril in same State (Rep., Vol XII, p. 182) ; and (5) in Coimbatore District, Madras (Rep., Vol. IX, pp. 73 and 74, 
without exact indication of locality). Nos, 2—5 are circular, SuridA in in the Pitan State, not in the KAldhand 
State na also is RAgipar-JurAl (Hep., Vol. XIUL p. 198 ; erroneously placed iu the ' Karund’ State, ibid, Introd ). 

* Maniyfgath was tho ancient fort of the town of Bijgarh, situated on the and so lay in a westerly 
direction from Khajuriho (J. 4. 8. B., Part I, Vol. XLVIMI (1879), p. 238 ). ca os! 

18 This is the spelling of the Gazetteer, Others write Bilh- ri, ete. 

* G. P. Gas, Ind ed. (1870), p. 178; Brief Account, para, 19; J, A. 8. B,, Part I pp. 18 and 20, 

; (1831), pp. 

4 Brief Account, para, 19. 

% The village of Pahra, about 14 miles from Mah6bs, has the alternative name of Khajarths (J. A. 8. B., 
Part I, Vol. XLVIIL (2879), p. 290), The namo might arise anywhere if date palms (thajir) were abundant. 
Many villages are named Pipré and tho like from 's conspiouons pipal tree (Picur Raligivea), 

4 Rep., Vols. If, X, and XXI. 
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always accurate, The remains are well worthy of o especial volume fully illustrated by adequate 
plans and photographs, but enough has been done in the way of description to reader it unlikely that 
anybody will undertake the task of preparing « special and satisiactory work on the subject. Here 
it will saffice to note the principal monuments as proofs of the magnificence of tho Chandél kings. 
The remains, more or jess complete, of more than thirty temples are traceable at Khajuraho aud the 
neighbouring village of Jatkari. 

The largest building is the fine Saiva temple, called Kandiriya or Khandiriya Mahadéo by 
Cunningham (properly Kandariya) which stands 116} feet high, and seems to have been erected 
during the tenth century (Rep., Vol. XXI1, p.62), The temple known as Viévanith or Lalajieontains 
the two inscription slabs dated, respectively, 1059 and 1058, of which the former doubtless belongs to 
the building, This record, which contains the posthumous panegyricol King Dhanga, commemorates 
the erection of the temple, which most have been boilt during his reign, towards its cloce, The 
Lakshmanji, Chaturbhuj, or Ramachandra temple, with the date 1011 ( = 954 or 955 A. D. ) was 
built by Dhanga’s father Yasivarman. The Jain temple of Jinaniith, with an inscription of the 
‘Same year, was bailt ia the boginning of Dhanga’s reign. The Ghantai Jain temple, so called from 
the balls ( ghanfd ) carved on the pillars, is an incomplete medieval restoration made up from older 
materials, The original temple probably was erected in the tenth century ( Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 61). 
A Buddhist statue now lost was found on the site, which poseibly may have been occupied originally 
by a Buddhist building, The temples described by Quouingham under the names ‘Deri Jagadimbi * 
and * Kuiwar Math" are among the best, and, like the others, may be assigued to the tenth century 
(Rep., Vol. XXI, pp. 62 and 63). The temple of Myitang MuhAdéo is remarkable for its large dome 
of overlapping stones, with a diameter of 22 feet, without extraneous support. The similar dome of 
Kuiiver Math is 14 9° in dinmeter, The domes of the other large temples are supported by extra 
pillars. Khajariho luckily lay out of the path of the Muohammadan iconcelasts, to which fact we owe 
the preservation of the finest group of Hindu temples in Worthern India, Many of the 
baildings have been repaired extensively from time to time, and the Jain temples, especially, have 
been continnally altered and restored. 

From what has been said about the buildings it is clear that the splendour of Khajuraho 
reached its highest point in the tenth century during the reign of Dhanga (050—1000 A. D.). 
His successor Ganda was twice defeated within his own territories by Mahmid of Ghaxni, first in 
1019-20 A. D, (410 A. H.),!° and again in 1022-8 A.D. (415-A. H.).™ It is not unlikely that, as 
Cunningham conjectures (Rep. Vol. II, p. 455), the decline of Ehajuraho may date from that 
time. ‘But the inscription of Jayavarman dated 1117 A. D. (No. 11) shows that the later kings did 
not wholly neglect Dhanga's [nvourite town. The memory of Paramardi (Parmél) snd his 

Madanavarman is associsted chiefly with Mahbbi, After Parmil's time the only 
allasion to Khajariho found in medieval writers is the mention by the traveller Ibn Batata in 
1835 A. D., that the place was frequented by long-haired Jogis with » reputation for skill in 
magic.** At the beginning of the nineteenth century the site was overgrown with jungle, 
although, no doubt, s small population continued to cling to it. The local Chandél camindars . 
claim to be antochthonous and boast kinship with King Parmal. At present Khajuriho is 
a village, with lees than 2,000 inhabitants. 

Mahdba, now « sma'l coantry town in the Hamirpur District, 54 miles tothe south of Hamirpur, 
and 34 miles to the north of Khajuraho, is associated by tradition very closely with the Chandél 
dynasty, The name of Parmil (Patamardi) is in everybody's mouth, and the legend of hia war with 
Pirthirij Chaahin (Prithvi Raja Chibamiina), a= told by Chand Barddi in the Maidéd KXhand, 
8 ee ey eee 





[ | C. Black, ‘Observations on Bome Chandel Antiquities,’ in J. A. 5. 8, Part 1. 
earns sciecerr ine as) nsPremer vse supplementing Cunningham's remarks in Rep., Vol. U1. Plates 
EVI and XVIII give plant of the Jinandth, Ghagtil, aod Myitang Mabidio temples. 

10 Pabablt-i-Akber!, in Elliot, I, p. 403. ™ Jiid., p. 437. 
11 Tracels, translated by Leo, quoted in Rrp., Vol. Il, p. 438, 
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a cauto of the Chand Raesi epic, is familiar to every native, Mapy spots and buildings at and near 
Mahdba are nodying memorials of the names of Chandal kings and princes. The reigning kings 
can bs identified from inscriptions, bat other princes who do not happen to be mentioned in the 
inscriptions, and are remembered only for having formed a lake or built a temple, cannot be assigned 
@ precise position in the genealogy of the raling clan. 


The earliest sovereign locally commemorated by existing material works is RAhila, the fifth of 
the dynasty, who reigned from about 900 to 915A.D. No inseriptions have been discovered 
which can help the determination of his date with greater accuracy. The Hanumin dedication at 
Khajuraho dated in 922 A. D. does not mention the name of tha reigning king. The Rahilya Sagar, 
or Jake, two miles to the south-west of Mabdba and the five, although much injured, craciform 
granite temple on its embankment, undoubtedly, are monumenta of the reign of Rahila, Cunni 
(Rep., Vol: XX1, p. 63) observes that the Kniwar Math, or Prince’s Temple, at Khajuriho, which has 
a granite plinth and sandstone saperstracture, agrees very closely with the Rabilya shrine, and may 
be referred to the same period, the early part of the tenth century, According to Mr. Baglar (Rep., 
Vol. VII, p. 47) one of the tanks in the Ajsygarh fort is ascribed by some people to Kirtivarman, and 
by others to Rahilavarman (R&hil Brihm) whose name is said to occur on several stones of one of the 
temples ; bat Cunningham does not mention these alleged facts, Tradition, as recorded by the poet 
Chand, ascribes the foundation of the ancient fortress of Risan in Banda, about 20 miles N.-E. from 
Kalaiijar, to Rahbila, 

The Kirat Sagar lake, a mile and three-quarters in circumference, which lies to the west of 
Mahidba, was the work of Kirtivarman, the thirteenth king (c. 1060—1100 A. D.). Cunningham 
found near the Dargih some remains of a temple of Siva, which probably was built in the reign of 
Kirtivarman (Rep., Vol. UL, p, 441). Another Kirat Sagar, no doubt, contemporary, exists at 
Chandéri in Lalitpur.2? The name of Kirtivarman is also connected with buildings at Ajaygarh and 
KaAlaijar. 


Madanavarman, the seventeenth king (1128-1165 A. D.), is commemorated at Mahdba 
by the Madan Sagar on the south side of town, by Madan Khéri, a small mound at Mahilpur 
bout three miles to the east, and by three Jain images, on which the dedicatory inseriptions mention 
him as the reigning king in 1155, 1157, and 1163 A. D. The granite temple, known as the Kakra 
Marh, which stands on ® rocky island in the north-west corner of the Madan Sagar, escaped 


The cighteenth king, Parmal or Paramardi, as already observed, is remembered by 
popular tradition st Mahoba more distinctly than any other member of his family, The remains of 
his palace on the top of the slightly fortified hill known @s the fort ate still pointed out, 
notwithstanding their conversion to the purposes of a mosque. The dedication on a Jain image 
dated in 1168 A. D. mentions him as the reigning sovereign, and the Bagh&rt inscription, fonnd 
at Singhanpur-Baghari near Mahdbi, commemorates the erection of temples dedicated to both 
Vishgu and Siva, by his ministers in 1195 A. D. A hymn of praise to Siva, recorded on a slab at 
Kilaijar in 1201 A. D., professes to be the composition of Paramardi himeelf, 


When he was driven out of Mahdbi in 1182 A. D. by Prithtrij (Prithviraja), most probably 
he retired to Kilaiijar. The imperfect inscription from the fort wall at Mahiba, which records the 
building of » temple in 1240 S, = 1183 A. D., the year after the Chandél delest, does not seem to 


= Cunningham spells Chdnderi, but wrongly, I believe. Hia spelling Chdndel certainly is erroneous. 
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Except as above stated, and a tank at Ajaygarh and a yateway at Kiladjar, no particular building or 
artificial lake is definitely counected with the name of Parmil, although loose popular tradition 
attributes to him in a vague way many of the antiquities of the country. 


According to Chand snd local tradition, Parmal was succeeded at Mahéba by his 
son Samarjit, who retained the control of the local siministration antil he was killed by 
@ Muhammadan named, Biniie-ud-din (see note 49 port). Although the name of Samarjit is 
not mentioned in the inscriptions, | do not see any special reason for disbelieving the tradition. 
The incursion of Prithiraj seems to have been a merely temporary raid, which did not imply 
any permanent conguest of Jejikabhukti, and the epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Trailékyavarman, the recognized successor of Parmil as sovereign, had his headquarters at 
Ajaygarh. Samarjit may have been his younger brother, and may have held Mahébi as best 
he coald antil 1203 A. D,, when both he and his father were overwhelmed by the Muhammadan 
invader. 


Tho fortress of Ajaygarh stands in the State of that name to the south-east of Mahdbia, to 
the south-west of Kilajijsr, and a little north of east from Khajuriho. The irregalar qaadri- 
lateral formed by these four places was the cantre of the Chandél power. The dynasty, 
which arose at Maniyigarh and Mahobi aboat 831 A, D., seems to have occapied Khajuraho 
about 900 A. D., and certainly seized Kalaijar, in the reign of YaSévarman, the seventh king, 
about 930 or 940 A.D. Ajaygarh, if Mr. Beglar is right, was beid by Ribila, the fifth king, at 
the beginning of the tenth century. Cunningham's description of Ajaygarh (Rep., Vol. XXI., 
pp. 46—$4) must be read with caution, as his account of the inseriptions contaius many errors. 
A private dedication \inscription No. 19), which mentions Madanavarman as the reigning king 
in 1151 A. D., is the earliest Chandél record at this site. A tank in the fort is ascribed to 
Parmil, and there are inscriptions of his successors Trailékyavarman, Viravarman, and 
Bhijavarman. It seems that after the capture of Kilaijac by Kutb-nd-din in 1208 A. D., the 
Chandé! chiefs resided ordinarily at Ajaygarh, twenty miles distant. Insoriptions No. 35a 
and 356, as interpreted by Canningham, indicate that they sought compensation by pushing 
eastward into Réwa, but his interpretation is open to doabt. 

/The history and antiquities of the famous fort of KA@lafijar have been related and 
described by Conningham in Volume XXI of his Reports, making use of the earlier accounts by 
Pogson and Maisey, From very ancient times the hill had been a favourite resort of Saiva ascetics, 
and it is said to be included in a list of nine holy places of Northern India given inthe Padma Purdna. 
It is impossible to say when or by whom it was first occupied as a fortress. Cunningham's theory that 
the Kalachuri Era of 249 A, D., commemorates the occupation of Kalsiijar at that date by the 
Kalachuri kings of Chedi is not supported by the most recent researches, which indicate that the era 
was used first in Gujarit and the Thana District near Bombay.** Inscription No, 2 of my list 
distinctly affirms that Yadévarman, the seventh Chandél king, annexed the hill of Kalafijar, There 
is no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, and we are consequently justified in believing that 
the Chandé! counexion with the fortress began about 930 or 940 A. D. After that date the titles 
of the Chandéi kings usually inclade that of ‘lord of Kalaijar,’ which was also assumed by some of 
the kings of Chedi, the rivals, and at times the euemies of the Chendéls. The Chandél inscriptions 
at the fortress inostly belong to the reigas of Madanayarman and Paramardi ( 1128—1203 A. D.) ; 
bat « tank, named the ‘ Budhi or Barbyia Tal’ by Cunningham, is associated by tradition with the 
name'of Kirtivarman (¢. 1060-1100 A. D.). This king is believed by the people to have been 
a leper, and to have recovered his health by bathing in this tank at Kaleijar. The fortress was 
taken by Katb-udiin fbek ( Aibak ) in April, 1203, from Parmil ( Paramardi ), who died immediately 
afterwards. The Masalaans held it only for a short time, and it was then recovered by the Hindus, 
as is proved by inscriptions Noa. 41 and 48. 
LS 

*® Fleet, J. R. A. 8., 1905, prod. 
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The buildings at Kalaijar do not seem to possess any high degree of merit as architecture. 
The upper gate, leading to the outwork in the middle of the west {nce, where the greet lingam of 
Nilakantha stands, is attributed by local tradition to king Parmaél (1165—1203 A. D.). The 
Mubammadan attacks on Kalaijar will be discussed more fully subsequently, 


Ajaygarh and KGlaijar are the best known of the eight Chandél forts (ante, p. 182), but it will 
be well to add afew remarks on the remaining six. I have no information about Barigayh in the 
Charkhiri State, distant about ten miles from Mahdba, except that it possesses a fort ascribed to 
4 prince named Balavarman ( Bjr Brahm ), who is not mentioned in the inscriptions, but is given an 
early position in the dynasty by the bards’ lists.%4 The Barsi tank and mound at Pahra (also 
called Khajoriha) fourteen miles N.-E. of MahObi, preserve the name of the same prince,2s 
Maudhé, in the north-eastern corner of the Hamirpur District has no ancient remains of interest 
now visible, Maniyftgarh, already referred to as the original seat of the Chandél clan, according fo 
Khajurihé tradition, is described by Beglar and Cunningham ( Rep., Vol. VII, p. 43 ; Vol, XXI, 
p- 69) as s large roined fort, situated on the left bank of the Kéa river, on a hill overlooking the 
town of Rijgarh in the Chhatarpur State. The fort derives its name from a shrine of Maniy&i Deo 
(? Devi). This goddess was regarded asthe tutelary deity of the Chandéls, and snother shrine 
dedicated to her exists at Mahéba. I have shown reason for believing her to be a tribal deity of 
the Bhars, one of the so-valled aboriginal races, formerly numerous in the Hamirpur District, 
but now merged in the general low-caste population. The Bhars and Génds seem to have been closely 
akin, and the Chandél clan probably shared in both Bhar and Génd blood (J. 4. &. B., Part I, 
Vol. XLVI (1877), p. 283; Rep., Vol. VII, p. 44; Brief Account, p. 2). 


The little known fort of Marpha in the BandAé District, twelve miles to the N.-E. of 
Kailsiijar, is comparable in size with the fortresses of Ajaygarh and Kilatijar, and was considered 
by Tieffenthaler to be even larger than the Istter. The site is overran with jangle, the haunt of 
tigers and leopards, and so jis not convenient for archmological exploration. 1 believe it to have 
been the stronghold of the chieftain called by the Muhammadan historian Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki who was the opponent of Uligh Khan in 1248 A.D. There is little doubt that he was a 
Bhar. Garha, four miles west of Jabalpur, is well known as the traditional early seat of the Gind 
dynasty, but does not seem to possess any bnildings of importance, except the late castle known as 
the Madan Mahal.” 


Mahbiyar, now a station on the AllAhibad and Jabalpur Railway, commands a pass over the 


Kaimir range, and possesses a famous temple of the goddess Sarasvati, or Sardi Devi. No 
Chandé! remains are recorded.™ 


Some traditions substitute Kalp! for Mahiyar in tho list of Chandél forts. It is 
situated in the Jilaun District on the southern bank of the Jamna, to the N.-W. of Hamirpur ; and, 


if ever held by the Chandél kings, can have been in their hands for a very short time, The existing 
remains are Mubammadan,” 


The origin of the Chandéls, like that of all the Rajpit clans, is obscure and uncertain. 
The Chandéla themselves have a silly legend to the effect that they are descended from the 
union of the moon (Chandra) with a Brahman maiden. The only significance of the myth is its 
implied admission that the ped'gree of the clan required explanation, which was best attained 
ee 


™ J. A. 8. B., Part 1, Vol. L (1881), p. 19. The bards’ lists are given in Rep., Vol. I, p, 440, 

% J. A, 8 H., Part I, Vol. XLYIII (2879), pp. 295 and 2¢6, PI. XIX, 

* Cunningham did not visit Mirphé, which he believed tobave been ‘ explored’ by his aasistant, Messra, Reglar 
and Carlleyle, But Mr. Beglar did not even succeed in finding the plage (Rep.. Vol, VIL, p, 21); and Carllayle does. 
not — ci carmen teresa ( Rep., Vol. XX1, p. 18, P11). Tieffenthaler erroneously 
places it seven . of Kilai fographie de U Judowstem, French travel,, Berlin, 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki, eve J..A. 8. B,, Part I, Vol. (1981},p. 97. cadaintinsinlict 


tO. P. Gractteer (1870); Rep., Vol. XVII, p, 22. * Rep., Vol. IX, p, 33. ® Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 131. 
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by inclading it in the group of ‘ moon-descended " Rajpiits, and adding respectability by invent- 
ing a Brahman ancestress. As a matter of fact, the Chandéis are still regarded as a clan of 


west,and bad nothing to do with the Huns and such le, who to be ly represented 
in the present day by the ‘ fire-descended’ Rajpits, so Dbatatie cdlicaeatene, 

The indications are fairly distinct that the Chandé6l clan originated in the midst of the 
Goénds, with whom other similar tribes were intermixed. The Chandél Zemindars of 
Khajuraho claim to be autochthonous and trace their origin to Maniydgarh, the ancient ruined 
fortress on the Kén river, not many miles distant. This tradition is confirmed by the fact that 
Maniyé Déo [ ? Dévi], whose shrine exists at Maniyigarh and gives the place its name, was the 
tutelary deity of the Chandéls. When they occupied Mahdba, early in the nin th century, they 
brought with them the worship of this goddess, who appears to be akin to the Génd deities. The 
third and only other known shrine dedicated to her is at the village of Barél in pérgand Rath, 
Hamirpur District, which probably was formerly occupied by Bhars. The poet Chand 
associates Maniydgarh with » Génd chieftain. As late as the sixteenth century the Chandél 
princess Durgivati married the Gind chief of Garha Mandla. Without going farther into 
detail, I may say that I stil! hold the opinion which I published thirty years ago, that ‘ the 
Chandéis really sprang from an aboriginal stock ; whether this stock was called Bhar or Génd we 
cannot say, and if I am right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely connected, the 
question is of no importance.’*! The Gaharwars, with whom the Chandéls are also connected 
by tradition, and the Haihayas or Kalachuris of Chédi probably came to the front in the same 
way, as successful adventurers among some one or other of the ‘ aboriginal ’ races, who after 
attaining power, claimed the rank of Kshatriya, Rajpit, or Thakar — ell synonymous terms in 
practice — as Gind chiefs do to this day. I accept the Khajuraho tradition that the 
original seat of the Chandé! clan was Maniyagarh on the Kén river in the Ckhatarpur 
State. 

The newly formed clan, the Chandéls, then spread northwards to MahObi, taking with 
them the worship of their tutelary deity, from which town they gradually extended their rale 
over all Jéjakabhakti, the modern Bundélkhand. I do not believe that the Chandéls ever were 
very numerous during their period of sovereignty. They formed a ruling caste, holding in 
more or less complete subjection various races, including a crowd of Gonds, Kéls, Bhils, and 
other so-called aborigines, whose former presence under those names can be traced in scores of 
village traditions, specimens of which are recorded in my early publications. These people 
are not known now by the old names in the Hamirpur District, where I studied the subject, but 
they certainly form the principal element in the existing low-caste population of that district, 
under the names of Chamirs, Khangirs, Arakhs,andso forth. I have, no doubt, that investiga- 
tions of a similar kind in other districts of Bundélkhag4 would yield similar results. 


The Chandéls were only one of several clans which attained eminence during the 
ninth century, and, in virtue of the de facto exercise of sovereign powers, claimed to rank as 
Kshatriyas or Raijpits, whatever might be the flaws in their pedigrees. The exact process by 
which these clans came to the front nearly at the same time is not known, and is not likely to 
be ascertained. It is easy to see that the death in 648 A. D. of Harsbavardhana, paramount 
sovoreign of Northern Indis, loosed the bonds which had held together for a time a maltitade 
of separate States, and so gave free play to the action of local ambitions. We know as 
a matter of fact from the strange story of Wang-Hiuen-tse, the Chineso envoy, that the death of 


% Jackson, Bombay Gazetinr, Vol. I, Part I (1806), p. 463 ; followed by Hoernle, in Hoernle and Stark, Hist, 
of India; p. 68 ; E. Hist. India, 2nd ed., pp. $73—81. 

mJ. A, 5. B., Part I (1877), p. 234 ‘The fort of Rekuts [or Girgi-Masiun in Rew’) is Unanimously 
ascribed to: Baja Karan Dabariyo, who is supposed to have bona Bhar chief. But his very title of 
abows that be must have been the famous Karoa Deva, the Kalachuri Raja of Dihal or Chedi’ ( Rep., Vol. XXI, 
p 142). 
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Harsha was followed immediately by serious disorder; but information concerning the course 
of polities! events from the middle of the seventh to the beginning of the ninth century is so 
ecanty that it is impossible to trace fully the steps of the development of all the new powers, 
which were well established by the middle of the ninth century. A summary of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject will be found in Chapter XIV of the Second Edition of the 
Early History of India, and the development of the Parihir clan from a section of the Giirjaras 
is worked ont in my essay on the Girjaras of Rajputina and Kanauj, which will appear this year 
in the J. R. A, 8. 


There can be little donbt that the province or kingdon of Jéjikabhokti was included in the 
empire of Harsha, and that the local Brahman Rij mentioned by Hiuen Teung in 642 A. D. 
must have been a feudatory of the paramount power, But nobody can tell what happened 
to the Brahmag Raji. The Chand@l clan, as already explained, seems to have originated 
among the Ginds and cognate tribes in the territory now known as the Chhatarpur State. The 
early Chandé! Rajis probably were subordinate to the poworfnl State formed by the Girjarsa— 
atribe of foreign origin — which attained its greatest extent under Bhoja I in the middle of the 
ninth century, when Kanauj (Mabidaya) was the capital. In this connexion it is relevant to 
note that tradition represents the Chandélsas having succeoded a Parihir (Pratihara) 
kingdom, which had its capital ab Mau-Bahaniya between Nowgong (Nangion) and Chhaterpar. 
These Parihira probably were Girjoras connected with the White Huns, descended from the 
armies of Téramina and Mihirakola.™ The subordination of Jdjikabhukti to Kanauj may be 
assumed to have lasted until the end of the reign of Rahila, the fifth Raji (about 915 A, D.) 
who is not known to have carried his arms beyond the limits of bis ancestral province, But his 
son and snecessor, Harshadeva, the sixth Raja, is recorded to have placed (or replaced) on the 
throne a Riji named Kshitipile, who must be the king of Kananj known from other 
inscriptions under the names of Mahipala and Herambapila. Taken in connection with the 
ascertained fact of repeated subsequent wars between the Chandéls and the rulers of Kansnj, 
the inference may be drawn that Harshadéva waged a successful war with the kingdom of 
Kananj, defeated its king Kshitipala (Mahipdla), and, before returning home, replaced him on 
his throne.8! These eventa may be dated approrimately about 917 A. D,, which may be assumed 
as being very nearly the correct date for the development of tho Chandél power as the equal 
and rival of Kanauj, which had lost ita predominant position soon after the death of Bhija 
I about 890 A. D, Recont researches have demonstrated that the kingdom of the Rashtrakita 

"dynasty and clan lay immediately to the south of the western provinces of that of Kanagj 

(Mahédaya), and that Indra ILI, Rishtrakits, in or about 916 A. D. attacked Kananj 
successfully, and drove ita king, Mahipila, from his throne.” Ié is possible that the victory 
credited to Harshadéva Chandé! may have been won by him in alliance with the Rishtrakita 
prince, who makes a similar claim to martial success, Fut it is more likely that the Chandél 
king, notwithstanding his usual rivalry, came to the rescue of the Kananj sovereign, and 
delivered him from the hand of the Riish(rakija invader, Neithor of the powers to the south 
of the Jamni was strong enough to hold permanently the kingdom of Kanauj. Both the 
Chandél and the Rishtrakiita had to be content with the glory of a successful invasion and the 
credit of having dethroned and replaced king Ksbitipiils (Mahbipiila), 





# R. Hist, of Jadia, 2nd ed., p, 227. 

" D, B, Bhandarkar, ‘Gdrjaras,’ J. Bo. R.A. &., 1908; Jackson, Bombay Gaselteer (1806), Vol. I, Part I, 
App. III, *Bhinmil’; Hoernle, in Hoertle and Stark, Hist, of India (1004), p. 62, ee mcaenes So 
original essay, published in 1896, which Srst announced the discovery of the 'Girjara Empire," as Dr, Hoernlecall 
it, attracted little notice until lately. For Mau-Sabaniy, see J. 4. 8. B., Part I (1581), p. 6, 

™ Jnsoriptions No. I and Il in B.f., Vol. 1, pp, 121, 123, 171. 

%* Bhandarkar, “Giirjaras,’ p, 11 of reprint; E. J, Vol. VII, pp. 30. 43. 
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Yabovarman (Lakshavarman), the seventh Charnd4l king (c. 930—950 A. D.) greatly 
increased the ‘power and confirmed the stability of his dynasty by his conquest and 
ocenpation of the fortress of Ralafijar. The possession of this strong place, with which all hia 
successors closely nasaccinted themselves, substantially enhanced the rising inflnence of the 
Chandéls, who were henceforth undoubtedly free from all dependence on Kananj. In fact, the 
rise of tha Chandils seems to have been one of the principal factors in the political decadence 
of that kingdom. When Yasovarman boilt his magnificent temple to Vishnu at Khajariho, he 
obtained the image for the shrine from king Dévapila of Kanan}, the sncceasor of Kshitipila or 
Mshipiila, who had been defeated by Yaéivarman's father, Harshadéva. This incident 
probably means that the ruler of Kansoj was not in» position to refose a favonr to hissouthern 
rival, 

Internecine warfare between rival local potentates has always been the normal condition 
of India when left free to follow her own devices, and the sufferings resulting were accepted na 
amatter ofcourse. But she was now abont to be called upon to endure unwillingly the ecrvelties 
of a foreign invader, and we must turn nside to consider the progress of Muhammadan 
advance from the north-west in order to understand the causes of the nltimate overthrow of 
the Chandéls and the-other medieval Rijpit powers. 


* 


The Amir Alptigin, who previously had been governor of Khurdsin under the Simint 
dynasty of Persia and Bukhir’, occupied Ghami im 935-4 A.D, (322 H.) and so became 
the neighbour of the powerfal Hindu State in the Indus Valley and Pafijib, of which 
the capital was Bathindah (Bhatinda). In either 366 or 567 H. (976-8 A. D.), the Amir 
Sabuktigin wrested Ghazn! from the hands of s Mubammadan governor named Pirey, Tho 
Hindus. of the adjoining kingdom on the east conld not allow the Musalmin advance 
to proceed unchecked, and, as early ns 303 H, (973-4 A. D.), they had attempted the 
invasion of Ghasni, bat were repulsed by Pirey. The name of the Hindu leader on that 
cocasion ia not recorded. A few years later, in 360 H. (979-80 A. D,), Jaipal, king of 
Bathindah, whose dominions extended from the mountains west of the Indus to the Hakya, the 
‘lost river’ of the Indian desert, and so included a large part of the modern provinces, the 
Pafijab and Sind, advanced towards Ghazni, but came to terms with the Amir and retired. 
In 376 H,= 986-7 A. D., Sabuaktigin raided the Indian frontier and collected much booty, 
A year or two Inter in 378 H. = 988-9 A. D., Jaipil repeated his invasion of the Musalmin 
territory, but lost most of his army from the excessive cold, and was again compelled to 
retreat. The terms settled between him and Sabuktigin provided that the Indian king shonld 
pay ® large cash indemnity, forfeit a hundred elephants, and surrender four fortified towns to 
the west of the Indus, in the direction of Ghazni.” 


Jaipal was also required to give hostages, and to receive commissioners empowered by 
Sabuktigin to take over the cash, elephants, and fortresses in aceordance with the treaty. But 
when he reached his own territory, Jaipil violated the compact, detained Sabnktigin's com- 
missioners as hostages, and failed to carry ont the terms agreed on. ‘On becoming aware of 
this conduct, Sabaktigin mustered his forces to take vengeance upon the Hindu for this piece 
of treachery, He entered Jaipiil's territory, and carried slaughter, plunder, and devastation 
wherever he went, Idol temples were overturned and masjid» (mosques) erected on their 
rains, and the Lamghiin territory and Nung-Nibar (Jalilibid), which were the most western 
parts held by Jaipil —the more level tracts in comparison with the old Afghin country — 





2 "The terme ate navtated by Raverty. Al’Uth? in the Térith-i.Yamini (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 21) says that the 
Amlr was promised * 1,000,000 dirhame of royal stamp, and fifty elephants, and some cities and forts in the middle 
of his country.” The spelling ‘Ghazni’ in correct, but alternative forme, ‘Gharnin,” etc.. aré ceed by some 
writets, 
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were reduced under his away. After this success Sabuktigin returned to Ghazni,” In the 
narrative of these proceedings the historians make no mention of allies of Jaipil. That prince 
seems to have relied upon his own resources, and was compelled to recognize the fact that 
they were unequal to the task of stopping the progress of the foreigner. 


Soon after, probably in 989 A. D., JaipAl resolved to make a supreme effort to save 
his country, and, according to Ferishta, sammoned to his'aid the Rajis of Delhi, Ajmir, Kilaiijar, 
and Kanaoj (Elphinstone, Sth ed., p. $21). The combined forces are said to have numbered 
100,000 men, This huge army engaged Sabuktigin somewhere between Banni and Ghazni, 
probably in the Karmah (Kurram) Valley, and was destroyed, Successive charges of cavalry 
produced the effeet wrought long ages before, by the similar tactics of Alexander the Great, 
and so demoralized the Indian host, that it broke before the final general attack. The Hindus 
gave way, and were pursued with dreadful slaughter to the Indas, Sabuktigin obtained rich 
plander in this camp, and levied heavy contributions from the neighbouring districts, He 
also occupied the city of Peshiwar and appointed a governor to rale it, but the bulk of the 
Hindu dominions west of the Indas was not finally annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni until 
the reign of Sabuktigio’s successor, Mahmid.? The RajA of Kalaiijar, whose contingent 
shared in this disastrous defeat, was Dhanga. 


The Mubammadans did not attempt to attack Jéjikabhukti or the other internal parts of 
India during the reign of Dhanga. During the tenth century the kingdom of Jéjakabhukti 
seems to have been decidedly stronger than the rival realm of Kanauj. 


Inscription No. 2, dated 954 A. D., informs os that Dhanga’s father, Yaidjvarman, who 
annexed Kilaiijar, had waged successful wars with the Gaudas, Khagas, Kodalas, Kaémiras, 
Mithilas, Malavas, Chédia, and Girjaras, No doubt the boasts of the official panogyrist must 
be subjected to considerable discannt, but, allowing for this, we may accept the fact ‘that 
Yaébvarman was an aggressive monarch who eaused the weight of his arm to be felt by most 
of the northern powers between the Himflaya and the Narbada, The reality of the ; 
ascribed to him, at least to a large extent, is proved By Jaipal's call on Dhanga for assistance. 
Unlesa the Chandél king had attained an admitted place among the leading powers of Northern 


The same record which enumerates the conquests of Yasdvarman gives valuable information 
concerning the extent of the dominions of his son Dhanga, the ally of Jaipal, which shows 
how quickly the chiefa of the petty Mahéba State had developed into the masters of  powerfal 
kingdom, extending north and south from the Jumna to the Narbadi, or at least the Kaimir 


™ Raverty, Notes on Afghdnistin and Part of Bokichistan (1888), p. 820, See also his transl. Tubabdy-i- 
Nisiri, pp. 71—74; and Elliot, Hist, ef India, Vol. Il, pp. 18—24. Jaipal ( Jayapils), king of the Indus Valley and 
eaten tay ho bad kis capital at Bathingah (Bhatinds ), mow in the Patialé State, seems to be confused by 
some writers with a supposed king of Delhi or Kanauj of the same name. Miss Doff (Chrenolegy, p. 308) inserta him 
Caled af Cairns Shaiya kings of KAbul,’ whose capital actually was at Ohind ( Waiband, Udabhipdapers Lane 
Catal. of Coins in Indian Musewm, Vol. I. p. 245). The dominions of Jaipél lay further south than those of the 
Shibiyas. Jaipal was defeated finally by Mahmid of Ghagni on Thursday, 8th Muharram, $02 H. ( 27th November, 
1001), whereas the last of the Shihiyas TriléchahapAla, was not defeated until about 1013 A. D., at the 
Toai river, Jaipil, ‘ the greatest of the Dées of Hind,” was taken Ptisoner and detained in EKhurisin After his 


™ Bavarty, os cited in notes 36 and 37. Elpbinstone (5th ed., p. 321) locates both the battles between 
Sabuktigts and Jaipil in‘ Laghmin, at the mouth of the vallay which extenda from Peshhwer to Ciba’; bat 


shows good reasons for believing that the took place in the Eurmah Valley, 
peep char yl ' tightiag OF near (Kurram) Valley 
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Range, and east and west from the frontier of the kingdom of Benares (Kasi) to the Bétwa river. 
We are told that Dhanga’s western frontier was marked by the town of Bhasvat on ‘the river 
of Milava,’ which seems to be meant for Bhilsa (Bhélsi) on the Bétwi. His northern boundary 
was the Jumna, which, of course, separated his dominions from the Girjara (Pratihira) 
kingdom of Kanauj. On the north-east his frontier touched, and perhaps incladed, Gopadri, 
or Gwalior, which Vajradiman wrested from the grasp of the Kanauj sovereign, and probably 
held asa feudatory of Dhanga. Dhanga’s southern neighbour was the king of Chédi, whose 
capital was at Tripuri (Téwar,) near Jabalpur. The frontier may have been either the Kaimfr 
Hills on the Narbada river. The kingdom thus described was sufficiently extensive and wealthy 
to supply its monarch with an ample revenue and considerable forces. 


The time limits of Dhanga’s reign are fixed by the inscriptions within very narrow 
limits of possible error. He certainly was on the throne prior to 954 A. D,and bad died a little 
before 1002 A. D. His reign, therefore, must have occupied the second half of the tenth cen- 
tary, and may be assumed to have covered the period from 950 to 1000 A.D. His life was 
prolonged beyond the ordinary torm. We learn from Inscription No. 7 (v.55) that Dhanga 
bad passed the age of a hundred years, where he died at the conflaence of the Ganges and 
Jumna at Prayiiga (Allahabid), ‘closing his eyes, fixing bis thoughts on Rudra (Siva), and 
muttering holy prayers.’ * 

The northern style of temple architecture, characterized by the curvilinear steeple, to 
which Fergusson gave the rather inappropriate name of ‘Indo-Aryan,’ reached its climax 
in the noble temples erected at Khajuraho during the reigns of Yasévarman and Dhanga 
(¢. 98. —1000 A, D.), which are justly entitled to be regarded as the standard models of the 
style, worthy of admiration for their harmonious design, massive dignity, and rich decoration. 
The finest of the group is the temple of Kandariyaé Mahided, but the temples dedicated to 
Viévanath and Chaturbhaj are little inferior. 

In the year 387 H, (997 A. D.), almost exactly at the same time as the aged king Dhanga 
transmitted his crown to Ganda, the Am!r Sabuktigin was succeeded on the throne of Ghazni 
by his celebrated son, the Sulfan Mahmad, who devoted all his energy during a long reign to 
the task of barrying the Indinn idolaters. Authorities differ concerning the exact number of 
his incursions into India. Elliot, after careful study of the texts, came to the conclusion that 
Mabmid’s raids were seventeen in number. According to that computation, his expedition in 
the year 899 H, (September, 1008 — August, 1009 A. D.) was the sixth. 


It was undertaken in order to punish Jaip@l’s son and successor, Anandpal, who had 
apposed the recent Muhammadan invasion of Multién, That prince, following his father's 
example, summoned the other Indian powers to his aid, and was joined by contingents from the 
kingdoms of Ujjain, Gwalior, KGlaijar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmir. The combined forces 
which advanced into the Paijfib under the sapreme command of Anandpiil formed an army 
greater than any that had ever taken the field against the Amir Sabnktigin, The host, 
already enormous, daily grew in numbers, and received a specially valaable re-inforcement in 
at least 30,000 fierce warriors of the Khikhar tribe. Battle was joined; accord‘ng to the con- 
temporary historian Al'Utbi, on the bank of the Indus not far from Obind (Waihind), and 
® successfal rnsh made by the Khikhars, during which, in a few minutes, three or four 
thousand Musalmins were killed, very nearly decided the fortune of the day in favour of the 
Hindus, But the sudden flight of Anandpal’s riding elephant, which bad been wounded, caused 
a panic in the Indian ranks. They broke, and were pursued for two days, suffering a loss of 
eight thousand killed, Thirty elephants and immense booty of all kinds fell into the hands of 
the victors, who transmitted the spoil to their master, the Sultin. In this fight Brahmanpal, 


** The language of the inscription that the king ‘ abandoned his body’ does not neorssarily imply snicide. It is 
merely the ‘ordimary civil way of announcing a death’ ( BAjéndralila Mitra, J. 4.5, B., Part I, Vol. XLVI, 
p. 47). A similer phrase oconrs in Inscription No. 24, v, 4. 
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son of Anandpaél, took a Jeading part, The Riji of Kilaiijar, whose contingent shared in the 
defeat of the allies, was Ganda, bot whether or not he was present in person is not known.” 


Daring the conrse of his twelfth expedition, in January, 1019 A. D, (409 H,), Sultan 
Mahmiid accepted the submission of the BAja of Kanauj, Rajyapala, who purchased the 
clemency of the invader by the payment of an indemnity of a million dirhems, equivalent toa 
quarter of million of rupaes, and the sarrender of thirty elephants. The Sultan then passed on 
to the city of Mathura, which be plandered, and thence returned to Ghazni with twenty millions 
dirhems in cash, three hundred and fifty elephants, and fifty-three thousand captives. When 
the raider had departed, the Chandél king, (tanda, sent his son Vidhyidhara, aided by allies, 
against Kanauj. The allied forces captured the city, and slew its Raji as punishment for his 
too ready submission to the foreigner, This vigorons action must have taken place in April or 
May, 1019 4. D. When Ma‘mid heard of Ganda's andacions defiance, he resolved to avenge 
the king of Kananj, aud started from Ghazni in the antumn of 1019 A. 0. (410 HL). Kananj 
being distant three months’ march from Ghazni, the Sultin niust have reached tha Jnmua in 
Jannary, 1020 A.D. An ally of Ganda, whose identity is obscured by the imperfection of the 
Persian alphabet, bat almost certainly was Triléchanpéla, son of Rajyapala, and Raja of Kananj, 
attempted to defend the passage of that river, bot failed. Melmid crossed the stream, 
captured and sacked the town of Biri, and then advanced towards the south in order to chastise 
Ganda within his dominions, The Chandé! king, in accordance with the usual Hindu practice, 
assembled an unwieldy host, said to have comprised 36,000 horse, 105,000 foot, and 640 
elephants. The sight of such an enormous force, outnambering his small army many times, 
natorally cased the Saltin to feel uneasy and entertain doubts as to the prospects of victory . 
But his anxiety was soon relieved, for during the night Ganda ‘fled with some of his personal 
attendants, leaving all his baggage and equipments. The next day the Sultin, being apprized 
of this, rode out on horseback without any escort, and carefnlly examined the ground. When 
he was satisfied that there waa no ambush or strategical device, he stretched out hia hands for 
Plunder and devastation. Immense booty fell into the haods of the Musalmins, end five 
handred and eighty of Nanda's [Ganda’s] elephants, which weve in the neighbouring woods, 
were taken. The Sultan, loaded with victory and success, retarned to Ghazni.! The, 
locality of Gapds's craven fight ia not specified ; and it is not easy to understand why a prince, 
who was so eager to punish the king of Kananj for submission to the invader, should himself 
take to flight without striking a blew. We have no Hindu acconnt of the event, and must be 
content to take the Mohammadan version as it stands. 


The cowardice of the Chandél king, and the richness of the plunder taken from his 
camp encouraged Mahmild to renew the invasion of Ganda’s territory. Accordingly, he 
again marched from Ghazol in the antumn of 1022 A, D. (418 H.), and made his way to 
Gwilior early in 1023, The raler of that fortress, perhaps Kirtirdje, made his sabmission, and 
eo left open the road to Kalafijar, which Mahmiid proceeded to invest, probably in the month 
of March or April, (Ganda agsin played the part of a coward, capitulated without fighting, 
presented three handred elephants and immense treasure to the invader and was content to 
accept from his hands the investiture of fifteen forts, including Kalafijar, ‘The Sultén thon 
victoriously and triamphantly retarned to Ghazof’ in 1028 A. D, 








© AY Utbt, in Eliot, Hist. Vol. II, p. 33; Perec somes p. 448. Tho latter author, as translated by Eliot, 
calls the tribeemen'on the Indian slde by the name of ‘Gakkhars,' But, long ago, Raverty showed reason for 
beliewing that their mame should be read aon ‘Khdkhare," and his conolnaion ic confirmed by Mr. H. A, Bose in 
hia paper eetiiled ‘ The Khokhars and the Gakkhars,’ Ind. Ant., Vol. LEXVI, p, 4 

40 Misdm-nd-dic, in Elliot, Vol. IT, p. 493. The Chand) king's name ia written in the Persian 

as Neola,” Thocamywhioh Iinterpret ag Tribichacapila was read os Tari Jajbil in Elliot's mancecript, 
Te Forsian uniting thors in not mach difference between J hap s,J and ain »! J. The dropping of the I is 
enough to make the name unintelligible. 
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Notwithstanding tho successes gained so easily by Mahmid, the Chandél kingdom was 
not again attacked by the Muhammadans until a hundred and cighty years had elapsed, and 
Ganda's successors were left free to manage their own affairs, or fight with their neighbours, 
as they might feel inclined. 

Little is on record concerning tho short reigns of Gands’s successors, Vidhyad) 
Vijayapala, and Dévavarman, which cover the period from about 1025 to 1060 A.D. The 
only contemporary document is the deod granting a village in 1056 A. D., which alone reveals 
the existence of Dévavarman, who is not mentioned in the genealogical inscriptions, Vecsuse 
he died apparently without issue and was succeeded by his brother. We learn from 
Inscription No. 16 that Vidhyfidhara continued the hereditary war with Kanauj, at that time 
under the rule of Triléchanapila. Vidh yadbara is also alleged to have terrified Bhdjadeva, the 
famons Paramira king of Milava, who reigned from about 1010 to 1050 A. D,, but it is 
impossible to say whether or not this statement is a mere rhetorical flourish, 

Kirtivarman, brother of Dévavarman, who came to the throne about 1060 and reigned 
for about forty years, evidently was one of the most notable mombers of his dynasty, He 
was contemporary daring part of his career with Karnadéva, or Lakshmikarga, the powerful 
king of Chedi, with whom he engaged in protracted hostilities, At first Karnadéva had the 
advantage, and even succeeded in driving his rival from the throne, probably aonexing 
Jéjikabhukti to his own dominions for atime. But in the end Kirtivarman gained a decisive 
victory. Inscription No. 10 declares emphatically that Kirtivarman ‘acquired fame by crushing 
with his strong arm Lakshmikarga [= Karnadéva}, whose armies had destroyed many 
princes.’ This statement is verified by the prologue to Krishyamiéra’s play entitled 
Prabédhachandréclaya, ‘The Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ which recites that Kirtivarman had 
overcome and crushed the armies of Karqa, who was ‘as terrible as the fire at the end of the 
world to the multitude of all princes.’ Inssmoch as Kirtivarman did not come to the throne 
antil about 10860 A. D., previous to which date Karnadéva had been reigning for some twenty 
years, itis obvious that the defeat of tho latter mast have taken place at some time in the 
closing decade of Karqa’s reigu, between 1060 and 1070 A. D. 

The only dated record of Kirtivarman’s reign ia the Déogarh Inscription (No, 9) of 1154 
Y. B.=1098 A. D., at which time his power was well established, and his reign drawing to its 
end. The inscription was set up by the king’s hereditary minister, Vatsarija, who had himself 
wrested the Déogarh district from an unnamed enemy, probably Kargs, and built the fort 
which he named Kirtigiri in honour of his master. Déogarh stands in a strong and picturesque 

tion at the western end of the tableland of the Lalitpur range of hills, overhanging the 
river Bétwa, in N. lat, 24° 82’, E. long. 78° 18’. 

The plsy entitled Prabédhachandrédara, above mentioned, was performed before 
Kirtivarman at the command of his Brahman genersl, Gopala, who had defeated Kara 
immediately before, and replaced Kirtivarman on the throne, which ho had lost for a time 
(BE. 1, Vol. I, p. 220). The final victory of Kirtivarman and the production of the play must 
have taken placein or abont 1065 A. D., some appreciable time after the accession of Kirtivarman 
about 1060 A. D., and prior to the death of Karna some ten years later. The drama so performed 
in honour of a brilliant victory is not of the kind that might be expected on such an occasion. It 
was composed in honour of the god Vishga and the Védinta philosophy, with an elaborate plot 
in which all the personages are allegorical. The play ends triumphantly with the reunion 
between King ‘ Discernment’ and Queen ‘Theology,’ who had been long at variance, and their 
coming together is blessed by ‘ Faith in Vishga’ (Vishnubhakts).@ 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the town of Balibri (Bilhari) in the Jabalpur District 
of the Central Provinces to Raja Karp Dabariya (/. ¢., Dabal or Chedi), by whom Kargadeva 
must be meant.” Tho subjngation of va by Kirtivarman probably involved the vession 

summary and appreciative criticism of the play in Le Thittre Indien ( Paris, 
eect ce ae ta os bs alah a way sekvace be mantioes that another king of Kilsfijar named Bhimata 
was reputed to be the author of five plays, including one named Sapnadasdnana (op. cit., pp. 229, 283, App. p. &5). 
This king Bhtmata is not known from any other source of information. 


#3 Rep,, Vol. IX, p. 34 
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of Balibri to the Jatter; and there is reason to believe that the town continued in possession of 
the Chandély at !8ast up to the end of Madanavarman's reign. Nothing is recorded concerning 
the political events of the short reigns of Sallakshanavarman, his son Jayavarman, or his 
brother Prithvivarman, from about 1100 to 1128 A, D. ; except an allusion to. war carried 
on by Sallakshanavarman in the Doib or Antarvadi eountry between the Ganges and Jumna, 
probably against the kingdom of Kananj (Inscription No. 24, v. 33). 

Madanavarman, who reigned about thirty-seven years from 1128 to 1165 A. D., certainly 
was one of the most distinguished mombers of his house, The testimony of carly tradition, 
as embodied in Chand's epic, agrees with that of the inscriptions in deseri bing him as a successful 
warrior, who largely extended the Chandél dominion, According to Chand and a late inserip- 
tion at Kalatjar, which has not been editeu satisfactorily, he defeated the king of Girjara.* 
The works of the Gujarat historians prove tkat the king of Glirjara referred to mast mean the 
famous monarch, SiddharijaJayasithha, of Western Gujarat (Anhilwara), who died in 1142 
or 1148 A.D. Although the Gojarit authors do not admit the defeat of their sovereign as 
elaimed by the Chandé| king, one of them (the anthor of the Kumdrapdlacharita) seems to 
suggest that Siddharija was compelled to come to terms and make peace.’ Towards the south 
Madanayarman’s dominions included both Balibri (Bilhari), already mentioned in connexion 
with Ktrtivarman, and the fortress of Singaurgarh, Sir William Sleeman found at Kindalpur, 
three miles west of Balihri, a stone slab recording the dedication of a temple by ‘Raji Mulan 
Deo" in Samvat 815. If the obvious correction is made of substituting Madanadeva for 
‘Mulan Deo,’ and the date is interpreted as being expressed in terms of the Chédi era, the 
approximate equivalent will be 6154248 =1068 A.D, The figore 8 may easily have been 
& misreading for 9, and if this further correction be made, the resulting date will be 1163 A. D., 
towards the close of Madanayarman’s reign. Sir William Sleeman also noted the tradition that 
Singaurgerh, a fort sitnated twenty-six miles north-west of Jabalpur had been held, as well as 
Balihri, by a Chandél Raji from Mahobi. Other traditions connect both Balihri and Singaurgarh 
with a Raja Bél or Bélo Brahm (Bélavarman), who is also remembered as having constracted the 
embenkments of the great Bala lake at Jaitpur in the Hamirpur District, Tho traditional date 
for the formation of that lake as stated to both Mr. Wigram and myself is 1200 S.=1148 A.D. 
Bot the figure looks as if intended only for a round number. Another enquirer was given the 
date as 1208 8.=1211 A. D., which is too late for the execution of a work of such magnitude. 
In 1211 A. D. the Mubammadans were in possession of Mabéba. Such evidence as is 
available suggests that Bala or Bélayarman, although not mentioned in the inscriptions, was 
areal person and most likely a contemporary and member of the family of Madanavarman. Of 
course, there can be no doubt that the Madan Sigar, or Inke, at Mahibi with its two granite 
temples, one of which is still standing, was formed by Madanavarman. The Man inscription 
(No. 24) records the alleged facts that Madanavarman defeated the king of Chédi in battle, 
exterminated the king of Milava, and kept the king of Benares (Kasi) in friendly asllinnce. 
The statement as to Chédi agrees with the other evidence, and there is no reason to doubt the 
allegation that Madanavarman maintained amicable relations with his eastern neighbour of 
Benares. The king of Miilava referred to most have been one of the Paramira dynasty, 
probably Yasovarman, Jayavarman, or Lakshmivarman, ‘but there does not seem to be any 
independent record of his fate.4? 

Madanavarman had a younger brother named Pratipa (Inseription No. 43), and ason 
named Yasivarman, corresponding with the Kirtivarman of che bards, who evidently 
predeceased his father. The namo of Yasévarman is preserved only in Inscription No. 83, _ 

3 ae oat A, — Vol. -_ (1), pp. 317—220; No. 43 of my list. 

5 ca G ' rincipal Gi 
byt Prin dyty tl fhe coonpeary of Mudaaremat we te peceaey Ent Sonera 
Gahajavila ( Giharwitr ), hove father, Chandradiva, bad acquired the sovereignty of Kananj ahorily bafore 100 
A. D. saa Tatihiras wore @ branch of tha Girjarm tribe ( Gurjerapratiharderayah in inscription af 
BJ.» Vol. IT, p. 266, v. 4; Sagar Tal inscription, drchael. 8. Annual Rep., 108-4, p. 277), The 
73. 














Mathanad/ta, 
ea kA merk see ar ay is summarized (1 Mart 
. A, 8, - 1, (1851), p. 19; C. P. Gazetteer (1810), ». ¢. Balthtiand ’ 
eT Knows epigraphic daise fec'¥ are 1134 and 1195 ‘A.D, ; he waa mooseded by Jayavarman, who 
Tens shaoeeding by Nakshustvarman, with known date, 114 A. D, ( Kislhorn, BZ, Vol. VIIL, Ape. Ip 18) 
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The immediate successor of Madanavarman andoubtedly was Paramardi, who must have 
come to the throne in or abont 1165 A. D. and who died after the occupation of Kilaijar by 
Kutb-ad-din loak (Aibak) early in 1203. His name in the vernacular form Parmal is well 
remembered thronghout Bundélkhays, being kept alive by the poem of Chand, the Mahkésd 
Khapd, with which everybody in that country is more or less familiar. The Mubammadan 
historian calls bim * the accursed Parmir.' 


Popular tradition represents king Parmf&l as a coward, and gives all the credit for the 
stout fight against the army of Prithirij Chauhin to AlbA and Udal, the Mahdba heroes of the 
Banipbar clan. Many localities are associated with the names of the champion brethren. 
A very ancient fortified dwelling-house, supposed by Cunniagham to date from the eighth or 
ninth century, situated at Chilli in the Allahabad District to the south of the Jumna is 
believed locally, and no doubt erroneously, to have been the abode of Alhi and Udal, whose 
fame has travelled far beyond the limits of Bundélkhand4? The war between the Chavhin 
prince and the Chandél probably began in October, 1182 A. D., and certainly ended in the 
Vikrama year 1239 = 1182-83 A. D. by the decisive defeat of Parmil on the field of Sirswigarh 
on the Pahij river, a tributary of the Sind, now in native territory to the west of the Jalaun 
District. 

The vanquished Chandéls were pursced across what is now the Hamirpur District, as far 
as Mahdba, when a final, but ineffective stand was made. Mahdba was occupied for a time 
by Prithiraj. According to Chand, his lieutenant, Pajio, was driven out from the town by 
Samarjit, a son of king Parm4l, aided by Narsingh, an officer of Raji Jaychand of Kanauj, 
The same aothority affirms that Samarjit roled the country between Kilaijar and Gaya, and 
was ultimately killed by a Musalmin named Binie-ud-din. But no reliance can be placed 
on the details of such traditions, The fact and date of the conquest of Jéjikabbhukti in 1239 
V. &. = March 1182 to March 1188 A. D., fortanately are established definitely by the short 
inscriptions recorded by order of Prithirij at Madanpur in the Lalitpur sub-division of the 
Shanst District (No. 29). Evidently these inscriptions were set up in the spring of 1183 A. D., 
when Prithiraj was on his way home from his successful raid. Madanpur had been founded 
by and named after Madanavarman Chandél. In thoso daya it was an important towa com- 
manding a-pass on the road from Sagar (Saugor) to Gwalior (Rep., Vol. XXL, p. 178), Chand 
represents the defeat of Parmal asso overwhelming that only two hundred of his warriors 
escaped, but this tale must be a grosa exaggeration ; because twenty years later, the Chandél 
king still possessed considerable forces and was able to offer a stout resistance to the army of 
Kutb-ud-din fbak (Aibak). This attack of that Muhammadan goneral is the second 
noteworthy event in the reign of Parmal, It has been described from the victor’s point of 
view by Hasan Nizimi, the contemporary author of the Taj-ul-maagir, or * Crown of Exploits.’ 

Tn the year 599 H. = September 1202 to September 1203 A. D,, the year in which Sultin 
Ghiyis-nd-din died, and his -brother Muizz-ud-din (otherwise known as Shibéb-ud-din, or 
Ghori, son of Sim) became supreme sovereign, Kutb-nd-din, accompanied by Shams-ad-din 
Muhammad Iyaltimish (* Altamsh,’ afterwards Sultin of Delhi) proceeded to invest the fortress 
of Kalafijar. The ‘accarsed Parmir,’ we are told, retired into the fort after a desperate resist- 
ance in the open, and then sarrendered. Evidently the resistance had been stont, for the 
Masalman leader accepted his submission and an undertaking to pay tribute and deliver a number 
of elephants, on terms similar to those enforced by Sultén Mahmid against Parmil’s: ancestor, 
Ganda, The Chandél king, however, died a natural death before he conld fulfil his engage- 
ments, His minister, Ajadéva, thought he would be able to renew the resistance, but was 
ee  ——— 


“ .» Vol XXI, p. 8, Pi. V. 
<0 Ovhnes plese-the senne-f tha battle ot Beirbgas’y 14 miles to the evuth-wor of Urai, The position 


indicated js on the Betwa midway between Sirswigarh apd Rahat, and about 10 miles to the east of Erich 


(Rep., Vol. LI, p. 455). , 
“J, Vol, L. (1881), p. 30. The name Binke-nd-din seems to be s mistake for Bahé-ad-dila. 

Ce ee ee cous levied tate font States — the fourth was in Central India, 

under Malik Bahé-nd-din, Taghril, another mamlik of the Sultin’ (Raverty, Votes on Ajph4ntstan, p. 572). 
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compelled to capitulate owing toa failure of the water supply. On Monday, the 20th of the 
month Hajab ( April, 1203 A.D.) the garrison came out in ‘an extreme state of weakness 
and destruction’ and surrendered unconditionally. Thus was taken the fortress which was 
‘celebrated throughout the world for being as strong as the wall of Aloxander.’ Elephants, 
cattle, and countless arms became the spoil of the victors, the temples were converted into 
mosques, fifty thousand men ‘came under the collar of slavery, and the plain became black as 
pitch with Hindus." Kutb-ud-din then occupied Mahéba, and after conferring the govern- 
ment of Kilafijar on Hazabbar-ud-din Hasan Arnal), marched northwards to Budion.™ 

The history of the Chandél dynasty as one of the powers of Northern India ends 
in 1203 A. D. with the death of Parmil and the capture of Kalaiijar and Mahdba by the 
Muhammadan invaders, Trailikyavarman succeeded his father Parmal as a local chieftain, 
holding the eastern part of the ancestral kingdom, and in due course was succeeded by 
Viravarman and Bhijavarman. But no man can take interest in these purely local chiefs, and 
it is not worth while to discuss their scanty records in detail. Kirat Rii, who was Raja of 
Kilaijar in 1545 A. D., when Shér Shab laid siege to the fortress and besieger and besieged 
both perished, presumably was a Chandél. The last glimpse of the old ruling house is 
afforded by the romantic history of the princess Durgivati, daughter of the Chandél Raji of 
Mahdbi, who married the Good Raji Dalpat Si of Mandl, and was killed fighting the 
Muhammadans under Asaf Khin in 1564." The Chandé! clan dispersed after Parmiil’s defeat 
and death. The fortunes of the scattered clan, and the obscure traditions concerning the rulers 
of Mahdébé in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are fully discassed in my paper entitled 
‘Contributions to the History of Bandélkhand,’ published in 1881, and written while I was 
satarated with local information. 1 have nothing to add now. 

In order to complete the review of the subject I append a summary of all that is known 
ing the Chande! coinage. It is unnecessary to give a plate, the coins having been fully 
illustrated in other publications. 
The Chandél Coinage. 

Although the genealogy of the Riijas of the dynasty of Western Ch&di or Dibila who belonged to 
the Haibays or Kalachuri clan, and had their capital at Tripori (Tewar ) near Jabalpur, contains 
fifteen names, coins have been found of only one RAji, Gangdyadéva, who assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya, and reigned from about 1015 to 1040 A.D. He was the father and immediata 
predecessor of Karnadéva, or Lakshmikarna, the enemy and rival of Eirtivarman 
Chandél, who defeated Kargadéva about 1065 A.D. Gingé@yadeva, who was contemporary with 
the Chandé} kings, Ganda and Vidhyadhara, was « powerfal chief, and seems to have extended his 
influence over a good part of Northern India, His coins are fairly common in the eastern and 
southern districts of the United Provinces, and he is mentioned in the colophon to a manuscript from 
the Champaran District ss reigning in 1019 A.D.@ However, it is not easy to anderstand how 
he could have exercised authority so [ar east as Champiran, No documentary evidence of his 
conquests is extant, but the abundance and distribution of his coins cannot be explained exept on 
the assumption that he carried his arms into the country north of the Jumna. The disturbance 
caused by the raids of Sultin Mahmid of Ghagnt may have given him the opportunity, 


The type of coinage introduced by Gingtyadéva was novel, and very simple, The obverse is 
wholly occupied by the Raja's name in bold characters, not differing widely from modern Nagari, 
arranged on the larger coins in three, and on the smaller, in two lines. The reverse type is w rudely 

™ Elliot, Vol. 11, p. 231} Raverty, tranal, Tababit-i-Nisiri, p. S03. Raverty makena blunder in trausletiog 

persona name" Parmir’ as‘ of the Pramarah race.’ 

ed of Durgfvat! was well told by Sleeman in J. 4. 8. B,, Vol. VI, p. 628; and is quoted. at length in 
Rep., Vol, p of. 

* Beadall, “Hist, of Nepil,” J. 4. 8. B., Part I, 1908, p. 18,of reprint; V. A. Smith, B. Hisl.of India, 20d ed., 
p. 902. The only known inscription of Gingéyadéva is in a valley called Pilwan, 25 miles N.-N.-E. of Réws, dated 
‘780 (Chédi or Kalachuri era j==1037 or 1085 A. D., and isa brief record of adoration at a spot sacred to Siva. It 
haw been roughly edited, without facsimile, by Cunningham, Rep., Vol. EXI, p. 133, and is mentioned by 
smecbiona ng riage A At It proves that Glingtyadeva's rule extendod as far as the Vindhya range, fifty 
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exetuted figure of a goddess seated cross-leg ged, and facing, preenmably to be interpreted as 
Lakshmi, but Cunningham calls her Dirga or. Parvati, The coins of Gingéyadéva ere most 
commonly met with in gold, which varies in quality, sometimes being yellow, and apparently of bigh 
etandard, but nsnally much debased. Some specimene seem to be intended for silver, but it is not 
easy to draw the line between metal apparently silver and the extremely debased gold of many 

examples. Copper coins of the same typeas the gold and-silver are rare, The largest coins are 
Attic drachme in weight, perhaps slightly redoced, The heaviest specimen in the Indian Museam 
weighs 63 grains (4-082 grammes), the Attic standard being about 67-5 grains (Head), The 
other denominations are the half, quarter, and one-cighth of adrachma, The small coin of good 
gold in the Indian Museum ( Cat., Vol, I., p. 252, No. 9) which weighs only 5°6 grains ( about ‘360 
of agramme), seema to be intended for.cnc-eighth of a drachu:a or dromma, ond to have lost weight, 
The huge inscription from Siyadoni, or Sir 6n Khura, in the Gwalior State, some ten miles W.-N.-W. 
of Lalitpur, which contains ten dates, ranging frcm $60 to 1(L5 V. E. = 903-4 to 948-9 A, D., 
frequently mentions coins called dremma, and enumerates several species of them (£. 1, Vol. I, 
p- 168). The Srimad@divardhe dramma of line 87 is the coinage in base silver issued by BhOjadéya 
I, the Girjara-Pratihira king of Kanaoj ( Mahddaya ) and N. India, who reigned from about 840 to 
890 A.D. Fine specimens of this coinage weigh up to 68-4 grains and thus agree in weight with 
the coins of Gingéyadéva. ‘The Indian Museum Catalogne deseribes nine go'd and three copper 
coins of Gingéyadéva, Cunningham had two specimens in gold, eight in silver ( or apparently 
silver ) and five in copper. Three of the * gold” coina in the Indian Museum, which to my eye seem 
to be very base gold, were labelled by the-late Mr, Rodgers as ‘silver.’ Probably, however, some 
specimens really were strack as silver, The smaller coins in gold or silver, that ix to say, the half, 
quarter, and one-eighth dramma pieces, are rare, All the known Copper coins are drawmmas, The 
one-eighth dramma in gold, and the half and quarter dramma in silver have not been recorded yet. 

The foregoing detailed description of Gingéyadéva's coinage has been given becanse it applies 
exactly to the Chandél gold ( and silver?) coinage, which is an scourate copy of 
Gangéyadéva's, the king’s name only differing. Cloce examination is neceseary to distinguish 
a Chandél from a Gingéya coin. Cunningham mentions a silver coin of J ayaverman Chandél, snid 
to be in the British Museum, but no such specimen can now be traced. Dr, Hoey has « quarter 
dramma of Madanavarman which seems. to be silver. I have never Leard of or seen any other 
Chandé] coin which could be described as silver. 

The reverse of the Chandél copper coinage is distinguished from that of Gingéya by 
the substitution of the fgureof Hanuman for that of Lakshmi. The Hanuman type may have- been 
suggested by the boar-headed figure on the Srimad Adirardha drammes of Bbojadéva I of Kanauj, 
to which it bears a general resemblance, 

All the Chandél coins are rare. In 1897, when I collected the notices of all the recorded 
coins, I could not enumerate more than 41. ‘The Indian Museum has seven specimens, all in gold, 
The Lahore Museum possesses one gokl quarter dramma of Madanavarman. I have no information 
concerning the contents of the Lucknow Museum cabinet. Altogether, about fifty or sixty 
specimens of the coinage of the dynasty are known to exist. The Chandél coinage begins with 
Kirtivarman, the thirteenth Raji (e. 106C—1100 A. D,), and ends with Viravarman, the twentieth 
Raja (c. 1245—1287 A. D.). It is extraordinary that so few specimens should be extant of 
coinage strack during a period of two centuries by eight kings, 

Reason has been shown for believing that the conquest of Karpadéva, king of Western Chédi, 
or Dibils, by Kirtivarman Chandél occurred between 1060 and 1670 A. D.; and, presumably, it 
was at this time that Kirtivarman adopted the type introduced by Karpadéva’s father, Gingéyadéva. 
The earlier Chandé] Rijis and their subjects, of course, must have used some other kind of money, 
and the prebubility is that they utilized chiefly the various sorts of Indo-Sassanian drammas in base 
silyer, such as are mentioned in the Siyadéni inscription, Similar anonymous drammos are extremely 
_ For other mediwyal inscriptions mentioning drammas, see Conningham, Coins ef Med, India, p, 50, Bat I 


eannet trace the inscription dated in = yoar equivalent to 1216 A. D., which, according to him, was found at 
Jaunpur, aed mention MadMddiko drammas, 
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saanaand: Small change may have been supplied partly by the so-called ‘Gadhiya pice,” which, 
also, are of Indo-Saseanian descent.. The extensive and prolonged series of Indo-Gaseanian issues 
owed its origin to the White Hun, or Ephthalite, invaders at the close of the filth century, and, in 
one form or another, continned to be issued up to the end of the twelfth century, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, by the ruling clans of foreign origins, 

The coinage of Kirtivarman (. 1060 to 1100 A, D. ) is recorded in gold only, and in no more 
than two denominations, the dramma and hali-dramma. I know three examples of the latter, wiz., 
1. M., Cunninghsm ( now B, M.), and Hoey, The dramma isa little less rare. 

Sallakshanavarman ( ¢, 1100-1110) spells hie name Hallakshana on the coins, Cunningham 
had one copper dramma, unique, 60 faras LT know. His gold drammes aye very rare, but I bave 
noted 5 specimens of the quarter dramme in that metal. The alleged silver coin of Jayavarman 
(c.1110—1120) cannot be found, Eleven of his copper dram mes are recorded, bnt nothing elee. 

The coinage of Prithvivarman (c. 1]20—1128) is known only from Cunningham's two 
copper drammas, (Reports, Vol. 11, p, 459; but in Coins Med, J. he mentions only one). 

Dr, Hoey has a quarter dramma of Madanavarman ( ¢. 1128—1165) apparently of silver, 
which is believed to be unique. Cunningham's copper quarter-dramure likewise ia unique. About 
six speciteens cf the quanter-dramme, ond two of the drama in gold sre recorded, 

The base gold dramma of Paramardi (¢.1165—1203 ), obtained at Khajuraho, and now in the 
Indian Mneenm, is the only coin known of his long reign. 

The late Mr, Rodgers described two gold drommes of Trailékyavarman (0. 1208—1245) as 
existing in the Indian Moseum, bot only one wea rent to me, when Iwas preparing the catalogue. 
Dr. Hoey’s copper dranma from the Banda District is onique, The Indian Museum gold dromme 
of Viravarman (¢. 1245—1287 ), from Khajariho, likewise is unique. 

The fcllowing bibliographical references for the subject are, I think, complete :—. 
 Cunniagham, Reports, Vol. 11, p. 458; Vol. X, p26, Pl. X.: Coins Med. India, pp. 76—80, 
PI, VIIL. 

V. A Smith, ‘ Numismatic Notes and Novelties,’ No. 2, in J. 4. 8. 8,, Part I, Vol. LXVI.; 
(1897 ), pp. 807—9, Pl. XXXVIII, fig, 12 (Viravarman), 

Catalogue of Coina in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, pp. 252—4, Pl. AXVI, figa, 7—10. 

Dr, Hoernle, J. A. S. B., Part 1, Vol. LVTII (1889 ), p. 34, Pl. XXVI, figs. 8B—10 ( Paramardi 

and Viravarman ), 

Allusions to the coinage in other poblications are unimportant. Eeveral other dynasties issned 
similar coins, which are duly noticed in Cunningham's Coins of Medicral Jndio, and in the Catalogue 

of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. 1. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Beteelahs, or Veilings from Warangal, among 
ORIGIN OF THE TERM ORINGALL the India Office Records:— 

RETEELAHS. 17 June 1069, “Asfor the. . . . Orin gral 
Batillas, . . . i must needes rext upon you.” 
Tue word Beteelah has been fully discussed Letter from Fort St. George to Masulipatam. 

by Yule, Inthe pew edition of Hobson-Jobson, nears may oe St. og Vol, 14. 
under Piece-Goods, it ia suggested that “Oringal am, “Wee have. . ..15 Bales 
( cloths ) probably take their name from the once | Oringall Beteclaes three quarters done, bat cannot 


famous city of Warangal in Hyderabad.” This | lace eecnaaise them.” Factory Records, 
surmise is correct, because the proper form of the |“). p.. 1670, “In particular provide sus 


name of Warangal is the Telugu Orungalls, | Q-ingall Beticleez , - + + at Metehlepatam.?” 
Warangal therefore representa the Eoropeanised ) Letter from the Court of Committees to Fort 
form of the Telugu name for the place. There | St, George, eller Book, Vol; 5, p. 37% 

are many 17th century references to Oringall R. C. Tewrte. 


————aEaEaGQVQVQVNee eee 

* The allosion in Thomas’ Chrewicles, p. 65, in wholly erromeova, No soch person an‘ Faliakalenepéla I, the 
Chindel monarch of Mahoba,' evor existed; nor was Madana Varmmadera “his grandson," See Proc, 4 8. B., 
1690,pp. 1—1. 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB. 
BY SIR BR. C. TEMPLE AND H, A. ROSE. 
(Comtinuad from Vol. XXXV., p. $02.) 
II, . 
THREE LEGENDS OF THE MUGHAL COURT. 
1. A’ Legend of Akbar and Mirs4 Jamil Bag of Dobll. 


NE day King Akbar was sitting in dardfr, when Nawab Jain Khan" said: — “1 have 
heard that the products of India are not exported to Khurisan, nor are those of Khurisan 
imported into India, If your Majesty orders it, armies may be sent to invade Khoriain.” 

The King sent for Raja Tarwar Tildk Chand,’ the Governor of Kaéngri, and said to him :— 
“I have heard that the goddess, Devi, playa chaupar with you. So you better get me 
permission from your goddess, Bhawani." 

The Baja replied: “Some sinner must bave deceived you, but since your Majesty is my 
master, | must explain everything clearly. The gods are, aa it were, the horses of the air and 
no one can control them, To-night [ will enquire from the goddess,” 

At night the Raja made hia whole army keepa fast. At midnight Deri appeared at her 
own (appointed ) time, and addressed him thus : —“ Raji, why have you given me so moch 
trouble 


The Raj said :—* Mother, some sinner has slandered me to the King, what am I to do?” 


The goddess said : — “ Raji, on the eighth day from to-day shall be the conquest of 
Nirpiir, the fortress of Raji Basi Pathiol."” You may join in the attack.” 


In the morning the Raja related all this to the King, and he at once sent his army to attack 
the stronghold of Chittaur. ‘There it remained for twelve years, but the fort remained nntaken. 
The King in great amaze ssid to his courtiers : — “Twelve years have passed and this place has 
not yet been taken, what plan snould we adopt 1” 


On the other side Rind K4ma! Dé in his fort sent for his commandant and asked him 
what to do, saying : — “The emperor has been encamped here with his army for along time." 
He answered: “ Fight well.” At last o battle took place and the King gained a victory and 
returned to Dehli. ‘ 

[ Whon Hasain™ Sarst, King of the Tarkts, invaded Dehli and fought with Akbar, he 
(Hossin Saref) fled, afier writing these lines upon the gate :—“ The empire of Debit is great, 
I will never again invade Dehli, King Akbar ia very powerful.” }" 





* Zain Khin Kokaltish is meant — for a full account of his life see Bloohmann's Ain-{-Abari, Vol I, pp. 
M45 1 also History of india, by Ellict and Dowson, Vola, V and VI. 

* RajA Tarwor Tilck Chand appears an impossible name. No Tilok Chand of KAngya is traceable, bat possibly 
Tildke! ( Tilok Sain?) the Kachhwihé is alluded to, but Lo was not governor of Kflpgra according to the din 
( Vol, I, p. 908). 

1® For an acoonnt of ThAji Bidet, Pathinid, Zamfoddr of Man and Paithin, see ante, Vol. I., p. 204, 

™ Husain, Sare(, probably Ibrahim Hasain Mirza, one of the cons of Muhammad Sultin Mirza, a descendant of 
Talmdr, This family, a» claimants preeamably to the throne of Tamerlane, gave mach troubles in Akbar's time 
see History of India ( Ellict and Dowson), Vols. V and VI; ala the AMar-ndma, The legend makes Husain 
(titular) King of Turkoy, donbtlessa asa pretender to Taimir's domains, Gave is tearpieable. Tbrabim Hrsain 
is repeatedly reforrod to in the din also. 

19 [This seems to be an interpolation uncanneoted with the story.—En. ] 


_— 
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Akbar gave permission to all the Rijis to retarn home. When they had got mid-way, 
Nawib Jain Khin said to the King :—" Your Majesty has dismissed all the Rajis, though it is 
reported that the road to Kabn) is not yet open.” 


The King asked : — “ Where wert thon when the twenty-two R4jiis were here present ?" 
Jain Kl.4n enid : —"“ May it please your Majesty, even now your orders are but awnited.” 


The King ordered him to recall all the Rijis, and they all retarned. The King then put 
down a folded betel-lenf, called éiré, ond a naked sword, with the order that no one should 
come to pay his respects to him, until be had pledged himself, by taking up the betel-lenf, to 
go to Kibol. Eight days passed withont anyone going to salute the King. Rijai Basi 
Pathant, Governor of Nirpir, then came and bowing to the King took up the betel-leaf. The 
King was greatly pleased at this and said :—" Raji Bési, thon art a very brave man.” 


Raji Basi took m Inrge force and ret forth to invade Kabul. When they reached 
Bhairduwil, a place on the Blas, that same backhiter Jain Khin, who wag with him, plotted 
with some of his rasenis by night, enying :—“ We are onder the orders of this Raji. Let os 
kill him ond take his place.” 


Raji Basi heard of this talk and said to himself :—“ This is the villain who alandered me 
to the King, Ie must be pouisled somehow.” 


Thns they fell out, and while the Raja with his troops made for his homo at Nirpiir, Jain 
Khan set oot for Dehli. On maching Dehli the King asked him: —“ How did you people go 
and why did you come back, and where is Raja Basi ?” 


Jain Khan answered that he had had an altercation with the Raja, who had gone off to his 
home. Tho King enquired about the affair from his officers and ascertained that it was doc to 
Jain Khan's baseness. 80 Jain Klin was imprisoned, and again a folded betel-leaf was put 
down in the same way, with theannooncement that ouly he might come to salute the King who 
woold attack Raji Bish. Eight days elapsed without anyone coming forward to dose, Then 
the King remarked: — “ Among eo many is no one willing to go ¥" 


Tish Bég® was present and the King addressed him, saying :— “ Mirzi Tish Beg, thon 
wilt, I hope, attack Raja Basi.” 


The Mirzé urged that he was old, but Mirza Jnmil Béy, his son, was also present. He 
was really the Ring's son by a slaye girl who had been bestowed by the King on Mirza Tish 
Pig, He made obeisance ond said: —“ My Lord, my father is old, but if your Majesty be 
pleased to order me, I will cut off the Maji’s head and bring it hung on to the end of my bow, 
to your Majesty's feet.” 


The King waa extremely pleased and said: —“T am highly pleased with thee, Ask 
anything of me.” 





19 Tish Bog Khfn Mughal (Téj Khin) advanced against RAjA Bis0 of Mau withont walting for the other 
contingents to come up, and his son, Jami] Heg, hastily attacked Bist, but fell with fifty of his men at Pathin 
( kot}: Blochmann’s Ain, Vol, I, p. 437. It wll be noticed that the legend is inclined to make Jom!l Beg Akbar's 
own kon! The whole legend is based on a confused recollection of events in Akbar's reign, Curiously enongh 
Manunei bas a somewhat similar tale about Akbar's singe of Chittaur, which bo, however, connects with the 
well-known legend of Jaimal and Fatah: Sterla do Mogor, I, p. 124. 
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He placed 30,906 men under his command and the Mirzi marched with them to Kilinaur, 
near Gurdispuor, and having encamped there sent an envoy to Basi, challenging him to fight. 
The Raji said that he would fight in eight days, but this proposal was rejected by Jamil Bég 
who marched bis forces and took possession of Gurdispur and thence seized the fort of 
Pathinkét. When the Raji came to know this, both sides commenced to fight. The young 
men of the Riji’s army fought bard, and some of Jamil Bég's army fied, while the remainder 
became weary of the campaign, Thos the Raji was victorious and Mirzi Jamil Dég fled. 


Kabit. 


Fi same baj hath, bajte nagdra sth. 
Ek same shish pélaw béjh hain 36 sahen, 
Et same péinda mithdi se awirdn hot, 
Ek same andj ki méih bat nd bhaea, 


Ek tame mangat ki dwirdai par bhir hoi, 
Ek same par dwdr dp jie bahen. 

Hériye na himmat; bisdriye ad Hor adm, 
Jdii bidh rikhe Rdm, idhd bidh rahiye, 


Verse. 


A time when the hawk sits on the hand to beat of dram: 
A time when the feet bear the barden of the bead. 

A time when betel and sweets give indigestion.® 

A time when even a handfal of grain is not obtained. 


A time when a crowd is begging at one’s door. 

A time when one sits at another's gate. 

Lose not thy courage : forget not the name of God. 
Where God places (thee) there remain. 


2. A Story of Raja Amar Singh, Ruler of Amargarh in the Dakhan. 


Risk Aman Sixon™ was the owner of the fourth foot of the throne” of Shin Jahin, King of 
Debli, and was specially employed in guarding the King’s bed in the royal mansion. Ono 
Raji Chitreil, Chief of Girdmilaé in the Dakhan territory, was the owner of the second foot 
of the throne, and enjoyed the rank and salary of Ra. 24,000", He gave his daughter in 
marringe to RAjd Amar Singh. Raji Amar Singh bad started with his newly married Rinl, 
bot balted in a garden and had not yet reached his palace, when the emperor sent for him, 
Having sont the Rin! to his palace, the Raji went to Debli and took up his office. A period 
of twelve years clapeed, daring which the R4jd nover thonght of his home or palace. Then Rani 
Hiat wrote's letter to Raja Amar Singh to say that “since our marriage we have not seen ench 
other's faces, “Tis apitythat my unworthy father married me to a man who cannot find leisure 


. = a “s 


M4 Signa of royal dignity. | _** Bigna of affinence., 

@ For ag accountof Amar Bingh, who ia probably meant, see the Waki‘ Mt-i-Jahdngiel in Elliot's History of India, 
Vol. VI. The legend bas no trdooable historical foundation, 

11 These may bo regarded as the grades of councillors and advisors to the throne. 

bu courts of Indian 1 the rauk of grandees used to be regulated by the amount of thelr salaries! So 
sci oatoabenie ca tas tegnal GON sd Gee Corumander of 24,000 men must be meant, though no such 
rank is mentioned in the din, 
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from service.” When the Rinl's letter reached the Raja be read it, and represented to the 
King that since his wedding day, twelve years before, he had never gone home and that be must 
go that day. The King ordered him to make up his accountsand receive his salary for the twelve 
years, ‘The Raja said :—*‘ I will settle the aceounts on my return, as 1 must needs go to~iay." 


Balibat Khin Nawab, who waa present, suggested to the King :—“ Your Majesty may grant 
the Raji leave, bat ask him in how many days be will retarn.” 


Raji Amar Singh said ho asked for seven days' leave,and Salibat Khin told him that if he 
failed to return within seven days he wonld be fined a lakh of rupees for each day's absence. 


Having taken his leave Réjé Amar Singh went to his home and entered his palace, bat he 
forgot all about his leave and his office and fourteen deys elapsed inatead of the promised seven, 
Salibat Khao informed the King that Raja Amar Singh had gone on leeve of absence for seven 
days, whoress fourteen had now elapsed. The King said : —“ Write a letter to Amar Singh 
and say: ‘If be is obedient, he will return ot onoe, otherwise we will have him arrested and 
brought back here.’” 


According to the King’s order the letter was written and sent to Raja Amar Singh. It 
reached him at dead of night, when be was resting in his private apartments, and he and his 
wife were conversing together. Noseoner had the Raji read the letter than he prepared to 
atart for Dehli. When the Raji was about to monnt his horse, the Rint took bold of the reins 
saying :—"'Tis no time to attend court at midnight. Amar Singh, drink a cup of wine and do 
not be anxious, Don't worry about the seven lakhs, I will give you nine. I will soll my 
earrings and necklace worth nine lakhs, If I write to my father he will send us many lakhs 
more." | 


The Rijé would not listen to any of her suggestions, but taking off his ring threw it down 
and then asked the Rani to pick it up; then, as she knelt down to do so, the Raji shook up 
his borse and rode away. When he reached Dehli and went to the imperial court, Salabat 
Khin, who was sented there, said to him: — “Thou Lout (Gaiwdr), go no further, but first 
pay your fine and then seek admittance.” 


Katit, 


Un mukh se‘ gaggd" kaka, wa kadhf samdhdr. 

Yeh ‘rarrd’ kahnd na pdy6, jo jamdhdr ufrf pdr. 

Ankar Saldwat ne sor s¢ jandt bal; bdlat ne mithe; din bélat badh rikhe, 

Pakar jamdhdr ghusal-khdna par dino jhdr: pile hath hath, rang rite eab edhe, 

Mémlé mohim par hdtho nahfi, Amar Singh chdndi ke bajde dim dene légdé loh ke. 
Lohu ki kich par bidat haid Amar Singh ; ek ek ghdd dina sagne sipéhi, 74, 

Na dhal ki pandh, na diwdl ki pandh; eke nimak ki pandh se bachio hai Dehli Pattshahst. 
Dehli Pattshélji ke charan bhae, chalwd ko ghdst Amar Singh jan bt bat bakit bahta bdr kt 
Kahat Mani Ram, woh to tharak tharak lot tothan se dr Md. 

Hinddn i had sad bandh gaid Amer Singh karke; sardhon Mf sardhon jamdhdy Bi / 

Padi ser lohe Mt kafar ee Mild dint badshahi: hott thamaher rang Hort kd khilditd, 

Amir umrdo sab baifh rahe, ek ko na jane detd ; sabht ko ger died, 

DuAdi Saddsubhi kf! Mahdrdj binods kane, nimak kf na hati, ofr gadh ko chubédid, 
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Verse. 
This said gaggé,” that drew his dagger. 
This had begun to say rerrd,™ when the dagger was out. 
Salibat showed a stern face : hia speech was not sweet ; without speech his mien was harsh. 


Seizing his dagger (Amar Singh) smote him in the bathing place: (he) whose hands 
were fair were red with blood. 


Amar Singh went not back on his exploit, instead of paying silver*! he began to pay the 
price in iron ( sword ). 
Leaping the mire of blood, Amar Sing gave a wound each to all the soldiors, sir. 


It was not the protection of the shield, nor the protection of walls; it was only the pro- 
tection of loyalty™ that saved the King of Debit. 


The King of Dehli fled while the brave Amar Singh's eword triumphed over life. 

(Saith Maui Rim™), corpse was jammed and hidden under corpse, 

The rank and dignity of the Hindus were upheld by Amar Singh: praiss upon praise to 
his dagger! 


With a dagger of s quarter ef of iron be shook the kingdom: had there been a sword 
it would have been like a Holi play.™ 


Of all the nobles sitting there he would not have let one go: he would have slain all. 


Protection of the Eternal Siva! The Mahariji* pansed, lest be should fail in his loyalty, 
or the whole fort would have been slain, 


When Salibat Khin called Amar Singh a lout and demanded payment of the fine, the 
Raji was roused to anger, because he was the son of a R&jput, and he thought :—“ If to-day 
this man calls me o lout in open court, to-morrow he will abuse me.” Taking a dagger 
from his waist he slew Salabat Khén and twelve other youths who were present in the 
imperial coure. The King was afraid and applauded the Rjé, who replied : —“ I have eaten 
your salt, else I would have killed your Majesty also,” . 


Tho King went to his palace and ordered bis troops to surround the Riji, promising to 
bestow the rank of commander of 24,000 on anyone who should capture Amar Singh, and 
bring him alive to the King; and the rank of commander of 12,000 if he were brought in 
dead. One, Arjan Gaur, sister's son to the Raji, was employed os an officer at the porch of 
the royal palace. He represented to the King that he could only bring in Rija Amar Singh, 
if he killed him first. The King said: —“I£ you briog him in dead [ will give you the rank 
of commauder of 12,000, and if elive of 24,000." 


 "Gaieedr,” ravtic a term of reproach, Gagpf, tho lotter g, the first letter of gamwdr. 

% Rarrd, the letter r, the last letter of gaawdr, By way of blood-money. 
7? Lét,, salt: the meaning in that it was Amar Singh's loyalty to his sovereign that saved the King. 

" The writer of the verses. ™ That is, ‘ with a dagger containing about half a pound of iron.’ 
3 Flashing eword play ia frequently nsed at the Holi and other festivals. ™ That is, Amar Singh, 
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So Arjan Gaor set out to captore Amar Singh and said: — ‘' My dear uncle, all the doora 
are sbut, bat I will make a bole for yon by which you can escape.” 





Amar Singh said :—“ Your line is notorious for treachery. You are my sister's son, leave 
my presence and send some one else to me.” 


Arjan Gaur said: —“Unele, surely Mother Ganges ia between you and me. I wonld not 
deal treacherously with you,” ” 


Tho Raji said : — “Go you from my presence! You will assuredly act treacherously.” 


Arjan Ganr again said: —“ Uncle, Almighty God is surely between you and me if 
I deceive you.” 


When be had thos taken God's name, the Rija went with him, and Arjan made a hole, and 
told him to go ont by it. When the Raja had thrast both his hands into the hole, and nearly 
half his body had passed throngh it, Arjan smote him in the back with his sword and eut him 
in two, But o little life still remained to him, and sitting in the bole, he held himself together, 
and uttered the following words: — “Thon hast proved treacherous according to the tradition 
of thy family. Well, take this dagger of mine.” 


When Arjan bad spread ont hia skirt, the Raja threw his dagger so that it ont his forehead 
and nose. The Baja soon expired and Arjan then cot off his head and took it to the King, 
who asked how he had obtained it. Arjan related the whole story and deseribed what had 
passed between him and the Raja. The King said to him: — “Since thon hast treacheronsly 
slain so brave a youth, get thee from my presence,” 


And he bade his wecir to banish him, after blackening his face. Thos was he driven 
away, and Rim Singh, RajA Amar Singh's nephew, took charge of his body and carried it to 
Amargarh. 


3. A Logend of Aurangztb, King of Dehli. 


Taree was a King of Dehli, named Shih Jahan, who had four sons, namely, the Crown 
Prince Dara Shikéh, the dhotéin® Murad, Sultin Shoji, and Aurangzéb, Shih Jabin had two 
ministers, one of whom was Ali Mardin Khin by name, the other Nawab Wazir Khin, who 
built the mosque in Lahore, 


One day, when a royal darbdr was being held, the King asked : — “ Which of the four 
princes is fit for the royal throne ?" | 


In accordance with the King’s orders Nawab Wazir Khan visited each of the four princes 
to prove him. First he went to the Crown Prince Dari Shikih, who received him with respect, 
bade him be seated, and gave him a reward of Ra. 15,000 with a horse. The Wasir took the 
reward, thinking to himself that the prince was totally unfit, since he first seated him with.all 
honour and then gaye him a reward. Should an enemy happen to invade tho kingdom, he 
might give him his daughter. In the same way he went to the second prince, who alao gave 
him a reward; and to the third who acted in the same way. But, when the Wazir went to 
Aurangztb Shih, be found » sentinel standing at his gate, who stopped him saying that it 
was royal darbér, which no one could enter without the King’s order. The Wastr asked to 

That ia, I assure you in the mame of Mother Ganges that I will not deal treacherously with you. 


™ A curious instance of a purely Hindé ti 
Vol. EXXIV, p 272, ‘ title applied tom Mughal prince, For the term iteelf, cee ante, 
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be announced to the King, and the sentry went and did so. The prince bade him tell the 
Wasir to come to him only on the day of Shih Jahiin’s death, or when an enemy invaded the 
kingdow, as it did no good to coma aimleasly in the way. Thence the Wazir returned to 
Shih Jahin and reported the unfitness of the three elder princes, saying that Aurangzéb would 
succeed to the throne of Dehli, pat to death the other three princes, and his Majesty, as well 
as both his ministers. 


The King then sont for the superintendent of the elephant-shed and bade him bring a mad 
elephant. Every Friday all four princes used to attend the royal court to pay their respects 
to the King, who gave order to the elephant-keeper that, when the four princes came, three of 
them should be told to turn back, but that the mad elephant should be let loose on Aurangzéb 
to killhim. When prince Acrangz¢b came, the elephant-keeper, in accordance with the King's 
order, let loose the elephant. 

As Aurangzéb was facing the elephant, his mother looked out of a window in her palace 
and uttered o 

Kalit. 

Kache ghars men bildi ke chetwa dhatwds ; kumhar ne dod charhde. 

Chahua or te mukh miindh dio; bahutero kio kuchh rdh na pai. 

Jab té sunt makrand ne, Pirbhi, ap ne kof leno bachdt. 

Mert bine bane na bane bane, Brijndth, tthdri bondi. 


Verse. 
The kittens were placed in an unbaked pot; and the potter put it om his kiln. 
He shut it down on the four sides ; however moch they tried they could find no way out. 
Lord, when thon heardst the cries of the elephants, thou didst hear and protect (my son). 
T can make nothing but thou canst make everything, Lord.” 
Kalit. 
‘dn lara gajrdj', mahdbalé Sahib Shdhjahdn farmdie. 
Ab tor sanjir Qalinda;™ ki tir ; ab ter sanjir sarosar dhdio. 
Sdng sanwdr diye, sar mea girio gaj, Aurang Shah girdio. 
Rohar ki @ ul chAdti, nadi jaisi da phitt; dek dek jo guni ne,‘ jat, jai’ kar gdio. 
Verse, 
Said the great lord Shih Jahin, ‘let the elephant come to the fight.’ 
Now he has broken his chain on the banks of the Jamni; now he has broken his chain 
and rushed forward headlong. 
Poising his spear, it fell a yard into his head and Aurang Shah felled him, 
A stream of blood gushed ont, as a stream it burst forth ; when the crowd saw it, they cried 
a * i ‘ if : t or y. 
So by the grace of God, Aurangzéb killed the mad elephant, and the three princes also and 
the King, and placed himself on the throne. 
Aas. ___————E—Seee——— = 


Allusion here to two well-known Hinds tales of tho pot-fall of kittens saved from the kiln "by the grace of 
God,’ and of Vishnu saving the life of an alephant from « crocodile. 
The Jamo 
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THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE, 


1654—1670. 
BY SIR RB. C. TEMPLE. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXXVI, p. 179.) 


A tirce further & low in the valley is a cane wheere 8 of y* Appostles hid themselues when o* 
saviot was led from Gethsemain.’¢ Over y¢ doore of ye Cave is 8 roses Out in ye naturall rock in 
memory of y* place; other marks win y® Cave are through tyme worne out. ffolloweinge the vaile, 
we caime to that of Jehoshaphat, wis bat narrow, yet reacheth to 7° Dead Sea, w°* is about 20 
Engl miles from Jerusalem, Att this place, by a small buildinge & part of an Gli ruin howse, is 
a deepe well [the well of Nehemiah] wherein the Jewes, when they weere carried into Babilon 
Captives, hid the holly fyer & at theire returne found it theire in an Oyly substance, w by them 
beinge spred on the wood rppon the Alter, fyer from heaven [came] & Oonsumed the wood." 
The water in that well, neare 30 yards below the Top, doth Over flow once in two yeares,"? thereby 
portending great plenty. ffratre Thomas, in 10 yeares w** he had lived in Jerusalem, hath knowne 
it Overflow 4 times, & y® effects seene as aforesaid. Meare this place was the tree, & now an other 
grows theire, wheere Isaah [Isaiah] fled to from Manasses, w tree opened to receive him from the 
pursewers & closed againe, but the pesewers seing wheere he went sawed him w'" the Tree in two,@ 


Siloa [Siloam] is hard by, wheere the man borne blind washt & was restored to his sight, 
Theive I washt. Neare this is y* hill [on which] Sollomon built a temple to y* Idoll Molock'* & 
by y* is the fountaine Modona [Madonna]. <A litle abowe y' is the place wheere Judas hanged 
himselfe [Aceldama] And a litle further is many Selpalehers of the Jewes Theires the Sepulcher of 
“acherias cut out of a great rock & stands now as in the time when first finished, verrie large 
place of One intire stone sepated from y* rock 10 y* & is as bigg as many Chappells in England. 
‘A stones cast from it is the Sepulchre of Absolon cot ont of the rock in his life tyme, & stunds 
yndefaced as in of Savio™ tyme. Neare this is the tomb of Jehossephat ino valt. A valt neare 
this in y¢ rock, in w" St James Juniot [the Less] hid himselfe. A litle aboue these is y* heade of 
Brooke Kydron, now noe water runs theire, by w** heade they show in a stone the print of of 
Savion* foote in a rock,’ & theire touch theire heads & Crosses & Kisse it and pay Detotions, 
Wheere Gethsemain wat is now a wild wood, near w is y*® place, wheere of Savior left 8 
Appostles when he went to pray in y¢ Garden’; against this was ye Golden gate, Nesre this they 
show y* place y* Virgin Mary prayed for 5‘ Stephen. And the place where y* Virgin Mary let fall 
her girdle to St Thomns,!? A litle further is y* grout [grotto ]"$ in wo" or Savio™ swett drops of blood 
& in ye groat we all p* of devotiona, 

18 Seo Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 137. 
11 See Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jirumlem, p, 137, and Pooooke, Travels in the East, p. 424, for 


variants of this legend. 

ie They told me that sometimes it overflowed.” Poeocke, Trarels in the Eaai, P: 404. 

49 Compare Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 137," a little higher in the valley, on tho loft 
hand, you come to 4 tree scpposed to mark out the place where tue evangelica] prophet was sawn scunder." 
Pooocke says the treo was a white mulberry, Travels in the East, p, 423, ‘ 

0 ¢, o., the Mountain of Offence, See Pooccke, Travels in the Fast, p, 424. 

18 j_ ¢,, the Fountsin of the Blemed Virgin, See Manndrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo fo Jerusalem, p. 137. 

18 All these laces are desoribed by Maundrell, 

1 Compare Meundrel!, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 141, " Near the bottom of the hill ia a great 
atone, upon which, you are told. the Blessed Virgin lot fall bor girdle after her assumption, in order to convince 
St. Thomas, who, they say, waa troubled with a fit of his old imeredulity upon this occasion." 

1% Maundrell remarks, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerumlem, p, 153," Almost all passages and histories related 
in the Gospel are represented by them that undertake to shew where everything was done, as having been done 
woot of them in grottos. 
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In a Chappell vnder ground into we we descend by 49 large flagg stone steps, & sener[all] 
nations have theire Chappells in it, & men are Constantly in it to keepe the Ips [lamps] Continewally 
burninge, we are many accordinge to Chappells, saints & holly places in it, Theires the Sepulchre 
of y* Virgin Mary & Joseph, St Anna!® and S- Joakim. Alboue this is the place wheere St Stephen 
was stoned to death w'bout y* City.” The gate in y* Citty wall cald the gate of St Stephen” The 
Pooll of Bethesday w'out y* Citty wall, or rather a hollow wheere was y* pooll, but now drie2® The 
howse of Anna w'*in the Citty, who was Mother to y¢ Virgin Mary, who was bome theire.® The 
howse of Symon the Pharrisee. The dolorous way,! soe cald by reason o* Savio was led that way 
to be Orusefyed, the lenth about #00 paces, The Pallas of Pylat.!® The place wheere of Saviot 
was scorged & Crowned w* thorns.” The arch on w Pylat stood when he said behold y° Man.!® 
The place wheere & Savior let fall his crosse & Symon compeld to carrie itt! The pallas of Kinge 
Herrod.2! The howse of y* rich Glutton, the howse of Lazarous ye poore man against it. The 
howse of St Arrounica [Veronica] wheere ot Savio" had y* biood wiped from his face! The gate of 
Justice leading to moant Calvery.* The preson of St Peeter.2! The beautifull gate of the Temple," 


2d days pgresse. 10 July 1669. Wee went out at Damaskus gate beinge the 10 day July 1669 
and see first the groat of Jeremiah, in w°! he composed his lamentations?" A litle further we Crept 
into a groate, in we we see in seucrall roomes or valts 7 or 8 [of} the Sepalchres of 42 Kings since 

ons tyme. At y* enterance of y* first is a round stone lik a Milstone bat thicker, by art turns 
‘to stop ye enterance, Theire are severall doores all stone hewne out of the rock & Turne on theire 
naturall hinges to admiration, lett into y* rock aboue and below si y® mouth of the tombs, soe 
artifitially neither I nor anie w* haue seene them before vn lerstand how they are made to moue.22 
A peece of One I brought away w me. We returned by y® gate of Herrod, w°® is a lithe One. 


3d day, Peinge 11th July 1669. We went ont at y* gate of Bethlem. On the left hand is 
Mount Sion, wheere ot Savior instituted the holly Sacram. Theire y* hollygost descended at 
Pentecost, Theires y* Sepulchres of David & Sollomon, [on] we place now the Turks haue built 
8 Moske.™ 


On y* west side of y® Lill is the buriing place for xpians, and many Tombs. The xpians theire, 
espetially Greeks & arminyons goe to y* graves of theire dead relations & in Company, 7 or 8 or 
more. Some tymes I haue seene 80 in a Company Kissinge the grave & howleinge; This not for 
one day but many days, And theire is One w gennerally begins ye crieinge note, or leade y* 
murmg tone &_y* rest follow, The crie is to this purpose, wouldst thoa die y' had wife, Children 
& lands, & did this & thother good deede. On this mount is y* Pallas of Caiphas & y* place 
wheere Peeter warmd himselfe & the Cock Crew.* We enterred back by the gate of Mount Sion 
& vewed the Pailace of Anna [Annes]. The armenion Church in a litle grote of w* is ye boddy 
of 8! James maior [tho Apostle] interred, whose heade was cut of.%¢ We staid Mass & observed 
theire Musique w" simballs & brass beaten thin put on a long stafle, w'* moneing + they make 
musique, They have Images in theire Churches but give noe adoration to them, The howse of 
St Thomas neare it, now a Morgue [mosque]. ‘The howse of S* Marke, now y* Church of yee 
Sirrians. The Iron gate at wo ends the Old Citty.% The howse of Zebbede.24 


ah day, The 12 July 1669, We went out at y* gate of S* Steophen to Bethlem, In ye way 
stood y* figg tree or Savior Cursed. ‘Lhe howse of Symon y* Lesper *, “The sepulchre of Lazaras% 
neare his Castle, the ruins of w* stand to this day.% Halfe a mile farther is the howse of Marry 


19 All these places are mentioned by Maundrull, . 

» Cf. Maundrell, A Jowmney from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 145, “It (the Pool of Bethesda ) is 120 paces long, and 
40 broad, and at 'ledet 8 deep, bat void of water.” 

#1 All these places were seen by Maundrell and Pooocks. 

*? Mauadrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp, 102—104, has a long description of the sepulchres of the 


3 Those places are mentioned by Pococke, ™ All these are mentioned by Maundrell, 
sh Saantia, the tewtaer ot Meunier Ma! se % 
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Magdelen,™ neare we js a stone in the ground in the forme of a Dolphim, we ot Saviot sat on 
when they told lim Lazaras was deade. The howse of Martha neare it, 


From thence we went vp to Mount Calverey, from we Mount we see pfectly y* Dead sea & river 
of Jordan. Thence we went to Bethage [Bethphage] wheer ot Savior sent for the Asse, Theirs 
a Church, & in it they show 5* print of of Savio" foote he leit when he assended. Great devotions 
we pay theire. Neare this, a bow shot of, is the place of Savio? made y* L@ prayer, & the place of 
Saviot wept over Jerusalem. A groate hewne out of a rock wtt a Charch & 12 Arches, in wth 
y* Appostles made y* Creede. By this in [? is] a rock, in we is the Tombs of 47 Proffetts.2# 


We returned by the gate Sturkelena, neare w*) is the howse of St Jn° y® Evengelist now 
a Convent. The Citty we Compassed ; they say its 3 Engl miles round, bat I indge them not aboue 
two.7 The wall was bailt about 100 yeares since by a Genoa Runagado, And hath 7 gates. 1. 
The golden gate was wald op. 2. The gate Storkelena®* §. Mount Sion gate, 4, Bethlem 
gate, 5, Damaskus gate. 6, Herrods gate, 7, 8! Stephens gate. 


5h day, We enterred the Temple, being y* 13 day July 1669, every Peon Payinge 17}, Lyou 
Dollers.** 1% place we see is on Mount Calverey, on w** Abram offerd his sonn Jsaac, but thisis w'bout 
y* temple gate & a Chappell to it, 2. Thestone of ynction, wheere they annoynted or Savio™ boddey 
wheu taken from the Crosse. On this stone is spent sbondance Kisses & prayers and much Mer- 
chandize hallowed, as Lynnen webba, beads & many other things, & all reliques. 20 Lamps burne 
Over it, & are verry large & rich, being all of Silver, & some set out w** rubies & other Jewells, 3, 
The holly Sepulchre, in w** burne Continewally 42 great Lamps, all Silver, & set w'* Jems & verry 
ligg. 4. The stone, Noli me tangere for or Saviot had not then assended, 5, The Chappell of 
the Apperition, 6 The Alterof Scorgeinge, 7, The Alter of the holly Crosse, 8. The preson 
where of Savio was putt. 9, The Chappell where they devided of Bavio™ garm'®, 10, The 
Cheppell of St Hellen where y* 3 Crosses were found. 1. The Chappell of ye inuention of the 
holly Crosse, 12. The assent to Mount Oalverey2° 15, The Chamber where Christ was naled to yé 
Crosse. 14, The place where he was Crusefyed. 15, The rent in the rock impossible to be don 
by art. 16. The Navell of y* world. 17. The Stone where the Angell sat. 18. The Chappell of 
y° Lattins. 19, The quire of the Church, 20. The Sepulchre of y* Kings Died in y* Holly 
band. 21. The Chappell of y* Abbisseons [Abyssinians], 22, The Chappell of y® Arminyons, 
23. The Chap: of y* Greeques, 24. The Chap: of y* Copties [Copts]. 25.. The Chap: of 
y° Incobites. 26, ‘The Chap: of y* Gregorians, 27, The Cha: of y® Nestorisns. 28, The 
Chappell of y* Marrionites [Marunites], 29. The Sepulchre of Joseph of Aremathea & Nocode- 
mus, 30, The Rock where they say y* head of Adam was found; they show y* heade, 


July the 144 7669, 1, We went out at Bethlem gate for Bethlem, formerly cald the gate 
of Hebron, On y* left hand is the village wheere the Jewes tooke Counsell against ot Saviot , 2, 
In the way ia y* place where the Turpentine [terebinth] tree grew.®! 3, The Cisterne of tho 
FF! 
% All mentioned by Maundrell. 
37 Maundrell gives the dimensions as 24 miles, f Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 148. 
™ Usually called the Dung Gate, See Maundrell,.4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 143. Compare Della 


‘Valle, Voyages, Vol. I, p. $19, Nous arrivames A la porte de la ville appolléo Starquiline, parce que de oo Costa-IA 
alle est purgée de toutes ces immondices par un conduit ou esgont qui y est." 


% Maundrell says," None enter in but auch as hare first paid their appointed caphar , . . . For Franks 
it is ordinary 14 dollars per head," 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 00. 

® These and the following places are mentioned by Maundrell and Pococke. 

1 Tn the road (from Jerusalem to Bethlehem) you mest . . . , thefamons turpentine tree, in the shade 
of which the Blosaed Virgin is said to have reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arma, to present him to the 
Lord at Jerusalem, Maandrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 116 £, 
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Magy™ 4. The place wheere y¢ Prophett Habbakkuke was taken vp by the heare of the heade & Curried 
to Babbilon.*? 5. The Convent of the Greekes whore y* Prophett Elias dwelt; neare it is a stone 
wheere they say he lay, & theirs seemeingly a print of a Boddy in y* stone. 6, Thc howse where 
Jacob Lodged when he caime from Mesopotamia to Hebron? 7, We came to Rama Ephrata where 
is y* ruins of y* sepulchre of Rachell? 8. Bethlem, a mile from it, is seuerall systerns belonging 
to KX. David, w*® in his tyme weere kept lockt, now open, but the springs that fed them most stopt. 
9. Att Bethlem is A monastrey of y* ffranciscans, & by it is a Large Church built by Q. Hellen, & 
alterwards by 5' Paula Romana,* in w* are 44 large Marble pillers in the boddy of y* Church, such 
as are rarely now in anie other place to be seene for lenth & bignesse, We weere showne tymber at 
Joppa, wh they s@ was to repsire the roff of it; pitty its it should lie as it now does. 10. Att 
y* vpp [upper] end of this church is (downe 6 steps) y* place where stood y* Manger, & y* Virgen 
Mary was delivered of of Saviot. 12. On the right side of y* place y* virgin was delivered in, is a 
great Marble Stone in w°* Marble they show, & its lik y* picture I gen!!y see drawne for 5¢ Jerrom 
in the naturall stone Naturally theire, 19. Next is the Chappell of y* virgin Marter S* Katherine, 
whose heade & Chappell the[y] haue showne mo in Spaine™ in the Dukd [.lukedom] of Tuskany. 
14. The Alter of Joseph, 15. The Sepulehres of the Inmocenta, 16. The Sepulchre of 5! 
Eusebius,** all in the same grote, & round w* we went in prestion [procession] w'" Kandells in of 
hands, singing according to y* bookes then in oF hands, & kneeling soe often y® ptestant [protestant] 
knees weere not a litle weary. 17. The place where 5' Jerrom Translated y¢ bible out of hebrew 
into Iattin, & S* Jerroms Sepulchre. 18. The Sepulchre of St Paula & Etochia™ hir daughter, 
19. Goeing out of the Church on the left hand is the scholes of St Jerom, 20. A bow shot 
south from this Church, is y* grote y* virgin Mary fled to w** of Savior for feare of Herrod 
and as ehe past into the Grote, w°* is in a rock, some of hir Milk spurtled ag* y* side of y® groate, 
wh, by its vertue, hath Chainged them into Milkey earth, wet they make into Cakes & sell to pilgrims 
for y* virgins Milke, & being palverated, they give to Qatle or norasea wh want Milk, & it ineressos 
theire Milk, or if lost, recovera it,47 


15" day July. We went to the fountaines of Soliomoa, cald the sealed fountaines, 3 Miles 
from Bethiem west, & by them are 3 large fish ponda of ge' depth, And below them are, in y* valley, 
y* Gardens of Sullomon. The sealed fountaine we weat downe into, y* spring some 10 yards lower 
then the surface of y! earth & a large vale in w°* ism great Cisterne, from whence by aquadacts its 
carried throw daile & over rock to Jerasalem, being about & english miles from it33 Neare these 
ara y® village of the shopherds. Next to them ths howse of Joseph, Next thing showne va the 
place wheere the Angell appeared to the sheperds, now a rained Charch theire in mensory first built, 
A place on a hill wheere 5* Paula Dyed,® 


16 July 1664. We retarned back to Jorasalem by y* Mountaines of Judea ; in y* way we rid 
over y* plaice wheere Senacharibbs army was incamped & y® Angell slew 1,000,0C0 in a night; y* 
place is verry litle, & in reson volikly to containe halfe y* nomber ; its about & Mile fto Jerusalem, 


ian Ss ee c ; 


#2 See Pooocke, Travels in the Faal, p. 435, for all these places, 

" §. Paola Romana was abbess of the convont of Bethtohom in the &fth century, 

™ Tho author ie confusing Saint Catherine of Aloxzandria with Saint Catherine of Siena, The former, 
martyred in the fourth centory, was ssid to have been transported to the monastery founded by St, Helena on 
Mi. Sinai; tho latter was buried in Spain in the fourteenth . 

St. Eusebins, a bishop of the fourth century, was killed by as Arian womaqg with a stone, and was 
afterwards canonized. 

St. Eastochia waa euperior of a monastery at Bethlemen and was martyred in A, D, 419, 

™ Maundrell gives this legend, and adds, A Journey from dleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122, “the virtue sacribed 
tu the chalk perhaps may be trae enough, it being well-known bow wuch funcy is wont to do in things of this 
naiure, “* 

™ Sea Maundeell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusnlem, pp, 118—120, for a description of Solomon's Pools. 

Ao old desolate summery, built by St. Paula, ond mace the more memorable by her dying in it. Maundrell, 
op. cil, p. 120, 
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Distant from this is a village now, & many yeara agoe, is & was inhabbited by Christians, & the 
Turks bane attempted to live among them, but die all in verry short tyme after theire comeinge 
among them; Soe now they lett y* xpians live quiet theire,“? Neare this is y* place y* marble 
pillera at Bethlem weer hewne out. A mile {rom this ia y* place y° bunches of grapes weere taken 
from by Caleb & Joshua, volikly now to y* eie to beare anie such, A mile further is y* fountaine 
wheer Phillip Baptized the Eunuke.+! By this is $* Phillips Village.st 

3 mile farther is the Desart of St John Baptist. In y* edge of a rocke is his howse,! & hewne 
out of y® rock, & the bed wherein he lay cut out of y* stone, w the Padrey showes to be his reall 
bedd. 3 Miles farther is the howse where Elizabeth dwelt & the fountaine by wet we dynedAt 
Neare it a stones cast the howas wheere 8‘ Jn° Baptist was borne.t? 


Next that a mile on y* rocks is the Sepulchres of y* Maccabees. Some few Miles from that, & 
about one Mile froms Jerusa, isa Convent of Greekes called y* OConuent of the holly Crosse, The 
tree on we* y® Crosse was made of Savior safferd on being Cut thence, Over web place was built 
by Queen Hellen a faire Chureh, in y* vpper end of we they, the Greeks w* now hold it, tho ye 
xgians of xpiandom did formerly, show the hole out of we" it was digged, & pmitt not vs to goe neara 
it w*® or showes On, they eateome y* ground soe holly. We refresht of selfs theire wth good water 
& one howers stay, being almost spent w* riding in ths heats. Betwixt this & Jerusalem is Mount 
Guibeon, on w** Solloman was crowned Kinge, alsoe is a faire fish poole eald Sollomons. We 
entred yr Citty at y* gate Bethlem, & as at every Mile & some tymes less, we pi adoller & } a doller 
& Sdollers a man for Copher headmoney,“? Gards & usance, Soe now, coming from Bethlem, they 
at y® gate took 3a p* as usence Money, 


17 day July 69, The Ceremoneys of the Convent, wheere all this while we sate and dranke & 
lodged, for, tho abroad, o” pvitions attended vs from that Conuent (saue at Nazareth & Bethlem 
wheere y 2 Connents belonge to them), being pformed, & Leaueing oF Gratuitys of 30 Dollers 
aman, we Mounted for Rama. Litle of note in y¢ way, saue y¢ howse of Jeremiah & tho good theifs 
neare wh we lay in the wide rocks, & had Jacobs pilloe & not soe mach plaine ground as to lie at Jonth 
in, Att Ramah we got by sun rise y* 18, at w® place the villann draggerman of Joppa lives yt tooke 
28 Dollers a heade to Gide vs 50 Mile & sent Only one footeman, The Draggermans [Dragoman’s] 
name is cald Abram [ [bribim }, a grand Roge, for he is for this money to give ve a Menlo of good 
treat st gocing & y* same at oF retarne And send wth ys a good gard of Jennesarys & Mount vs 
well, rone of w*® we had, 


18 July, Arrivcing at Joppay, we hyred a boate for Mount Carmell but o landinge place was 
Capha,+ a mile beyond it, Soe we took horase & paid 2 dolin p* head for Copher & horses; y* 
Arrabbs take it, being theire Command™*, Arriveinge at y* top of Mount Carmell, wet is 2 Mile 
from Capha, theire stands y* ruine of an Ol Conuent, Alsoe y* groote wheere Elias slept, Kept by 7 
Padrey or firanciseaa fryers who live in a small Convent under that rained, weh js bow Shott aboue, 
Att the bottom of this hill, they showed vs a large Grote or Caue howed out of y* natorall rock, 
where Elias preched, & w* in y* a place wheere y* Angell appeared to him, both now kept by 5 
Indians, w*® live theire, Converted in India by the padre Guardian, & caime ont of it wih him, d& 
spend all theire tyme in Devotions, Two leagues of, aboue on the Mount, they tell va of Elias 
fountaine, & in y* way to y*, y® feild in we are found y° Stone water Mellons, Telling vs thig 
story, eizt.— Elias passing by y* Garden, desired of hima Mellon, ‘The gardner said they woere 
stones. Replied the pfet [ prophet ] Elias, stones lett them be, of wet I haue One to show, 






*¢ "We camo to a village called Booteshallah ; conoersing which relate thie remarks 
Turk can live in it above two yours. By virtos of this report, poe fewer dalek Sno Chociices bon tns 
village to themselves without molostation.” Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 128, 

*! All these pisces wore seen by Maundrell, Vol, XXXVI, p. lip: n. 100, a 

as See Maundrell's oxplanation of Elisabeth'stwo dwolling-places. A Journey from Aleppo te Jerusalem, p. 125, 


4? Seo note on Vol FEXVI, p.379: 5,100, 04 See Manndrell, Jou 4 ; 
* See Thévenot, A Voyage into the Levant, for thene and many of the ote oe ee oe a 
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19 July J669, We departed from Mount Carmoll for 5‘ Jn° de Acrs, wheere we landed by 10 
Clock in the mornings; y* bay is 3 leagues over. But I must not forget of hansom, tho meane, 
treate at y* Conrent on Mount Carmell ; y* padrey governedore, being a plous & wise man, prayd 
for va, & gaue ve good advice, & w fish, eges & fruite & cleane linnes, & box [of] dishes, spoones 
& forks, os neate as if in a princes Court. Att night we put to sea for Sidon, but put back ; y* 22t 
we attempted againe, & poceded. In the way we vewod Tyer, we hath litle to show, being ioyned to 
y® maine land, the formerly an Isle. Theirs » emall Caine [tAan] for Marchsnts; its 7 leagues from 
Bydon & 3 or 4 Leagues good ground & well Cultured: Ollive trees & walnuts & seuall Towns in 
y® way. 


We arrived at Sydon at 4 Clock in y* afternoons 23 day, & woore respectfully treated by y® 
french marchanta theire*® In y* towne is litle of acc! sauo y* bashaws Serallia, woh we had y* 
priledge to se & drinke a dish Caffe wt him; 2 Castles it hath win in y* sea, wh a bridge [rom 
them to y* towne, Its forme[r] Circumference yet to be seene, w* I iudge 6 English miles, but now 
not One, 


23 day July. Att 8 Clock at night, we imbarqued for Byrnte, we js 8 leagues from Sydon & 
on y* sea coast, We arrived theire before day of the 24% July 1669, The trade of it y? french 
haue Tottally, we is for silk & is y* fynest turkey makes, The price Currant, when wee weere 
theire, was 10 Lyon Dollers the Rotteloe,!7 since falne to 9, Theire Rottilo makes 3 Engl great 
pounds at 24 ounces to y® poond habberdepoyze [avoirdapois]. Its well stored w'" variety of good 
fruite, And hath many Mulberrio trees about it, w'* good plaines about a mile brode & a mile longe, 
Its a small Towne but hath several] vessells belongings to it, One, when I was theire, on the stocks, 
indged would cost tc put to sea 7000 Dollera, Its much rained, as appeares by large howses of fro 
stone w°* are not inhabbited, & decays more & mor as y* March‘* told me. Eight of the longest & 
biggest Pillers of blew stone al] of » posoe lie wthout the towne, 4 & 4, [ and] stand at some dis. 
tance one from an other but not in anie order as when sett in the building the[ 7 ] did belonge to, of 
web they only remaine to tell y* theire formerly was on[¢ ] in or near the place they now lie & stand 
in, 








About a mile from Barole they show the place wheer 8S‘ George slew the dragon, and 
honoF 8* George as theire Champion,“ 


July, 25 1669, Wee imbarqued from Barate at asaara[‘ar],® woh is 4 Clock in y® 
afternoone, & arrived at Trippelo in Sirria next day, 25 July 1669, at One Clock in the 
afternoone, At Consal Waggoners [Wagner's] howse, a Datchman, 


In the way, we is betwixt Byrate & Trippilo 10 Leagues, wo so sencrall small townes on 
y* Monntaines adjoyncing Mount Lebannus, we are inhabbited by the greekes & better cultured thon 
anie place of y* Turks seene by vs since we pted from Jeruselem till we caime theire, 





“We wore mat by sevora! of the Fronch merchants from Sidon; they having a factory there, the most 
constiderab)e of all theirs in the Levant.'" Maundrell, A Journey from tleppo to Jerusalem, p. Bh 

‘T Compare Thévenot, A Voyage into the Levant, od. 1657, Mart I, p. 32, ‘The weights that are used in that 
Country (Aleppo) for gross commodities are the Rottle and the Oque, The Rottle weighs commonly 600 Drachms, 
or 50) Pound woight of Marscilles. Tho Bottle of Porsian Silk, contains 69 De or five pound and a thinl of 
Marseilles waight, the Rottle of Ajoppo is of 720 D™, or 5 pound weight and « half of Mareailies."’ 

@ Ad tho east end of Boroot are to bo seen seven or sight beantiful pillars of granite, cach foot long, and 
three in diametor.” Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo fo Jerusalem, p. 56. 

 Maundrell, op. cif., p. 50. 

® Compare The Travels of Oerlain Bnglishmon into Porcign Countries, 1600~1611 (Collection of Foyager and 
Travels, p, 791), The third time for publis prayer, every day, in ot the tenth hour of the day, ealled by the Turks, 
Kindl, by the Moors, Assera, about throo or four of the clook, afternoon. 
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Att Trippeloe, Consall Peeter Waggoner, a noble spirritted & Gennerous pson, both for 
Company & his entertainem', we) I tasted of, staying theire till the 27 day Jnly. 1 found theire 
Seuerall Engl Marchants of Alleppo, french & Dutch, Chased away by y® sicknesse theire, Mr 
Blont & Mr Hemeworth, my fellow travellers into y* holly Jand, then pied w me. They for 
Mount Lebanus to a greke festivall & I for Scanderone. This feast the Greeks call y* feast of 
Expiation in Commemoratio of ot Saviot Transfiguration. 


In the Cittie of Trippiloe are several] fsire buildings, It stands a mile from the Sea, a place of 
gon: trade for Loge silk, & the Bashawe hath a Doller for every Rottelo™ shipt out & sends his 
‘garv' to se it weighed before baileinge. Theirs 5 Castles or towers on the Marreene, w% is a mile 
from y* Citty,@ & On the Marreene is a larga Caine [44am] for al! marchants goods to be pat in, 
or saifly laid up, 

27 July 1669, I imbarqued for Scanderoone in a boate I hyred, all y* Marreners turkes, & I 
all alone, Consull Peter Waggoner haneing sent aboard pritions & wyne for 3 tymes my Toyage 
ywnknowne to me, It was 8 Clock at night when | imbarqued, & at 7 Clock in the morninge on y* 
29 day July I arrived at Scanderroone, haveing had a fresh gaile all y* way. Its betwixt these two 
places 45 Leagues. In the way is only one litle towne for we saile terra terra for feare of 
y®* Malteze ; The land towards the sea verry high & mountanous, always haveing Clouds dwelling on 
them. 

Thursday 29 July 1669, I went aboard Capt Dyer Bates, who would not let me goe for 
Cyprusae as 1 had hyred the boat to doe, but Capt Kerrington sent hir theire to meets Cap' Midleton 
& Cap! Morris to have theire Company for England. 

i Aug ony? Wed? 1669, With Capt Bates, Mt Baalam, Mr Steele we tooke horsse fro 
Scanderoone for Alleppo at 6 Clock sfternoone, Mr? Alexand? Travell, Mr Pine, Mr Hursey & 7 
More set [out] for Alleppo the day before. We lay the first night at Byland, wo? is 10 Engl miles 
from Scanderoone & in o* way weere much hinderd or stopt by a great Carravan from Mekay 
[Mecca], wet weer from first to last a days jurney Jonge, in Cammella, mules & horssmen, At 
Byland, by y* cold waters, we pitched, and had y* Musique wh the Jackalls made who are theire 


verry many, & 20 Ouple of deepe-monthed hounds in a feild make not halfe the noyse. Theire barge 
is like a Contrey Curr. 


5 Aug! 1669. Thiraday, noone, we over tooke y* worship" y*Consull of Alleppo™ the pson 
(parson), Mr firampton® and about 20 of the Alleppo Engl factorey, who had beene jn the 
mountaines dureing the heate of the Contagie at Alleppo and weere returneing to Alleppo, pitched 
-at a place Cald the Cold waters, They ingaged of stay in theire Tent, for of owne being pat oa 
a varuly Mule run away w*® it & spoiled it. 

6 Ang. We pitched at y* brinke of y* River Ephraim & at gun sett remoued, And 
Caime by sun set on y* 7, for we lie still all the day & ride in the night, for y* the heate ix not to be 
indured to ride in in the day time. 


7 Aug. We pitched at A Charch & y* rains of a famous Monastery Cald St Symons. 


8 Aug*. We arrived in Alleppo by Sann riseing in the Morninge, bat in ot way weere assalted t 
by the Arrabbs, who see wee weere to strong after y* fyreing some pistolls & long Guns ; [they] weer 
invisable to vs bat as we past ne[ar], theire stones heere & theire out of theire slings caime amongst 
vs, The Crack they gaue told vs they weer not farr of, but the(y) weere iu y® rocks soe sale we 


8 Gee note on p. 161, 0. 47. *! Seo Thévenot, Poyage to the Levant, od, 1587, p, 221. 
@ Geo Vol, EEXVI,p.174,0.7L. i.e De Lannoy, soe Vol, XXX 
“4 Bee Vol, XXXVI, p. 184, n, 61, ; ea Vis &: Bey ole 
* The Monastery of 5¢ Simeon the Stylete with the remainder of bis famous Pillar, which 
seen.” Tavernier, Travels, ed, 1654, Vol I, Book II, p. 50, 3 ss 
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could not find them, In Alleppo, Tho inuited by the Gonsull to accept his howee, yet I did excuse 
my eelfe? & made bold w Mr Jn® Shepherd,? a marchant theire, whose entertainemt, for five 
weekes dureing o* stay was bountefall, & he thonght not his owne bhowse entertanemt enough, but 
betwixt Meales, morne & night, treated vs, either in gardens or some other place, wh raritys of 
drink & meat & other Novells of pleasure, 


Alleppo is esteemed One of the best & fynest built Cittys in y* Turkish Empire. Its a place 
of great trade, Many Carravans comeinge to it wt® Deuggs, Calls, falladoes, Goats Wooll, But silke 
y* Chiefe. In y* Bazars or Shopps, w™ are in streets intire, & all tradesmen together, are more 
variety of Commodities then in anie other Citty in y* Empire. The Bashaw was at my being theire 
at Candia, & y* subbashawe Gouern®, The strects are full of Doggs, w** y* people haue great 
Charrity for, & give money for them, as we to of poore. The great number of these dogga make 
theire Citty etinke, for when anie die, they never berry them, but one eats an other, & in every 
place his Carkasses, w> are Noysom. It stands in as good an Aire as anie Citty in the uneversee, 
not a Clude [cloud] to be eeene six ‘Months in y* yeare neare it, Its well served wth fresh water, 
frnits of all sorta verry good, w™ Beefe, but espetially Mutton. For goodness I never Tasted anie 
in my life Soo pallatable & fatt, The sheepe follow ye shepherd in those pts aan dog his Mt in 
England, & haue tailes to y* houghs that weigh 20, 15, some 951» weight, all fait.00 What is more 
then can be eaten they make Candles of, wt are y* best of Tallow in the workl. Theirs Wyne is 
alsoe verry good, This Citty is 50 Engl Miles from anie 5. of the Sea, 


The factories recreation is Coursinge at y® Season wit Grayhounds, & they beginn y* 15 
September, & eoe hance hunting till March following. Theire Qhiefe officer in ye ffeilde is cald 
y* Cope of ye Hunt." He hath 2 assistants & seuerall other officers, They hane gen"? 10 brace 
of grayhounds in y* feill at once And seldom lesee English in. the feild then 50 English. Many 
tarks at Certain tymes attend their sports, some french and Dutch. Theire Course is often after 
the pusse [hare] 3, 4, & 5 Engl miles wt a brace or leace [leash] grayhounda after hir, & abe often 
out runs them all. The Cope fynea all ye observe not order in ye feild. Some tymes they hunt y* 
wild boare, of w°" they hane many & furious [ss] many of theire horeses show. I need not 
Commend theire horsses, for gen! faime spaires me y* Charracter, Theire grayhounds are like or 
Monggrell Grayhounds in England, Corse shapt, and theire feete more longe & large and will endure 
besides beinge rapid & ewifter, a larger Corse, 


The factorey Consistes of vist.—1. The Worship! Jao De La Noy, Consull. 2, The Minister, 
M? Tho firampton. 3, The Chuce [Chians], Mt Hen: ffutton, 4. Mr Jno Shepherd. 5. Mr 
Jo? Verne, 6. Mr Tho Boddington, 7, MF Steele. 8. Mr Bloodworth. 9, Mr W Carey. 
10, Person (? Parson) Chappell. 11. Mr Mun Browne, 12, M+ Edwin Browne. 13. Mr 
Edward Browne. 14. Mr W™ Hussey, 15, Mr Harrington. 16. Mr Blunt, 
17, M® ffra, Hemsaworth. 18. Mr Pooley. 19, Mr Steereman, 20. Mr 
Richard flyer. 21. Mr Baull. 22, Mr Metcalfe, 23. Mt Jn® Taffnell. 24, Mr 


Northley, 25. MF Anto Balam, 26. Mr Smith, 27, Mr _ Langley. 
28. Mr W Ashhby, 29, Mr Edw Hartopp. 30, Mr Aron Goodyeare, 31. Mr 
Ivett. 32, Mr Stubbert, 33, Mr Nicolls, 34. Mr Sam Godsecall ; 
keepe(s] y* bowling allies [alleys]. 35. Downes, y* Barber, 36. Mt Ed® Vame. 37. Mr 
W= Vame. 38. Doeter Harper. 


# Soo Vol. XXXVI, p. 134, for John Campbell's complaint of his treatment by Do Lannoy- 

@ See Vol. XXXVI, p. 134, 

™ Seo Taversior, Travels, od. 1684, Vol. I, Book IL, p. 57 f., and Thérenot, Foyaga to the Levant, ed, 1597, 
p. 50 

® Pat-tailed sheep, dumia, 

" Compare Le Bruyn, Foyaga au Levent, Vol. Il, p, 834, Chasse Anglaise + » « + Election d'un Maltre 
Gola Qhame . ..., Ty ena toujours un do ostts nation qai porte le nom de capo, parce qu'il est le chef de la 
Troupe. [la deur assistants of un Tresorier poar l'aider peadant ea exercice,” 
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——— 


Mr: Allexander Travell, Mr Arther Pine, Mr Rosse Wood, Mr P Rockesley, M* 

Lee, Mr Gravesner, Mr Kinge, Mt W ffrawpton, facter Marresn. 

These 8 persons Died at the tyme of my beinge theire, 2 of y* sicknesse, 6 of the Soanderroone 
sicknesse, 








In discorse w M* Shepherd, y* King of y* Arrabbs haueing then given him a visit, told 
me its theire Custome to say, when anie euell thonght comes in theire hende (na to take life or 
estate), they say, stoffiloe [¥slaghfru' tah}, w% is in Eng, God forbid I doe it, yet none more redy. 
And in discorse concerning the Devel, they Defend theire honoriog him, and when reproved, Ask 
y* what he was, Y“ say, a great Angell in y* Cort of heaven, & for his disobeadience cast out. 
Why, say they, then should we not feare him. He is but a courtier out of favot & may be reced 
in againe, soe its good to keepe frends. The Arrabbs we an cald y®* wild, defend theire robbing — 
as just, & declare themselues the oftspring of Esan. And Jaacob, baneing got all the good blessings, 
Easaw, say they, esime, & his father had not ought to give him, soe bid him goe a broad & Catch 
what he could. Soe they at this day doe, And when they rise in y* morninge, they turne to y* San 
riseing and pray that some good thing may come theire way, Carravan, or passengers, or other bootey, 
we” they take as if god had sent it them ; for, say they, its not reason thou should hane soe much & 
T soe litle, & live to this day by rapine. 


Att 12 Olock at noone, w> the Turks call Assarah [sira’ldAchar noon}. They, on theire 
steeples w°® haue tervets, but no belly [belfry], crie w great noys, somes tymes 5, 6, 7, or more, for 
then all must pray where ever they are. The men in y* great Mosk steeple crie in the Turks lingas, 
glory to y* great god & prases to theira great plett, we is y* light of god elce would sit 
in Darknesse & words to this purposse, They haue songs at eight or I2 Clock at night And at 
4 Clock in y* morninge, some times an hower, some tymes two or more together, Some tymes for 
salty of some from Meca, there plets tomb ; some tymes they sing, or howle rather, for some sick 
or deade, & will doe both verry lively. They haue psons they hier we does it, & soe they are many 
or few at one place or 2 or 3 for longer or shorter space. 


The Turks thinke they offend not when they cheate or breake faith w' the ffranks, for the 
one] trew beleivers thother Doggs, And if money be in the way they care not to keep peace wth 
Kings. They say anie wind will blow away that psper thats not fastued wt baggy of Money on it, 


Min[s]ter xpians [¥. ¢., christian ministers] ought to be of Carrage for otherwise they get noe 
esteeme, A xpinn embassado’, [was] affronted by a basshaw appoynted to dispatch him, [who] 
demanded great some & woud not dispatch him. Soe y* xpian became troblesome, often 
thrusting himselfe before y* Bashaw when he would [have] had him elee wheer, On w*® y* Bashaw 
said, did be noc seo or feare his attendants, who commanded his life at # word. 84 y® xpian, does 
not thon feare to tell me soe, when thy life in y+ word is in my hand, psonting a dagger at his brest. 
He, seing y* currage, Commended it, and Granted his dispatch, 


In the Ganle Caine [? Chall Khan, Corn-market} The Cammelis hurds we come thether wt 
goods are lett at 1000 Lyon Dollers p* an [annum] to y* Bannian men. 


One night at Suppor on y* tarras, some in waggery threw a p* [piece] of a tile among va, we 
begot a discorse, & Mt She affirmd it common to be among y* tarks for great stones, 
potsherds, tiles & such like to come among them as if jt rained them, And y* on theire tarras among 
them Once it was soe, but hurt to none, we thing[s] are Cast by the Spirritts, 


TE Ee 


€ (. + God keep ma fron the very idea of it ; see Doay, Suppl ément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, ¢. v. ghafur. 
© Seep. 151,0,50, % The author shows his Iudian training. By ‘ Banaian men,’ be moans merchante. 
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The Dedale eal Fioeean [Turcomans] are grest caer & route a Cast of honest 
people. They Graize from Bagdat to Stambole in a yeare, & pass w' numberlesae herds of Cattle 
& droues of sheepe. Some tymes a part of them are 10 days passing a towne, Thely] spreat 
[spread] sbouwe 100 [? milea] in the Contrey & furnish all places as they pass & Travell w® theire 
families,“ 


10 Aujust (609. 1 wth Mr Downs betwixt 6 & 6G Clock in the morning rid around y* Citty 
of Alleppo & vewed y* graves of y* deal, at wo* weere 100° weepeing over y* graves of theire dead 
freinds, That day M* Langley, Mt Godacall, M? Goodyeare weere chased sshore by a Coreeir of 
Malta, & robl the vessell of all, & after sank hir, They came from Trippelo in Assiria, but lost all 
theire robes. I, the weeke before escapod narrowly, 


Scuorall werds I lernt of y¢ Arrabbs.® 


Ish ish ma haddah [ayeh tom hodda 7] What call y* this 
Ish ish mack [aysh femak I] Whats yor name 
Subbolk heir [Subh-al-ehayr] Good morrow 
Mishalk heir (miea’ al-khuyr] Good night 
Shitack Haddah [shat hadda] Is this yours 
Shite [ests] It is mine 
Became } pase 1 (how much ?)) \ What price 

or ayth khadda taman ? . or 
Eseod toman ' What is the price of this ?] ee how mach 
Kittier [sathir : hettir (colloq.)] It is too much 
Gibb Lith: gib (eollog.)] Goe, fetch, or bringe 
Roe [rwh] Goe 
Autane [a'ti-ni] Give me 
Tawell [gartl] Longe 
Cosseir [qastr] Short 
Hyke | (Aayk] Thos 
Halcod (Atkadda: like this) Thus mach 
Haddah [Aadda (colloq.)] This 
Haddack [haddale (colloq.)] That 
Howne [haw (colloq.)] Heeva 
Howneke [Aawntk, hawnidd (colloq.)] Theire 
Hatme Beol [Aat-ni bid (colloq.), give me wine, Give me wyne (out water) 

‘ati-ni-iméid ] 
Sheele [Ail] take sway 
Ish hallock (ayeh halak] how doe you 
Tybe [faygib] well 
Cow Millo [kiimil] verry well 
Orack [warag ] Paper 
Gambouhes [sabieh, baba) (colloq.) = Pera, slippers 
pa-piah] 

Mille [malih] Good 





2 Tho chief meat-supply of Egypt still comes through Syria in this way. 

@ ] have to thank Professor Fi. G, Browne of Cambridge for mach generous help in solving the riddles of thin 
list, ‘The author took downs his words in the Syrian colloquial form of Arabic ( wids Crow's dAradic Manual, 
Lusac's (Oriental Grammarr, Series IV ), appareatly, from a Jewish guide of dragoman, 
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Moimille 
Or i 
Wakesh 
Emtee 
Helwack 
Ashon 
Eigh 
La 
Is youn 
Amere 
Godde 
Imberhahh 
Il-lyle 
Il youn autane cooff 
Godde beteeke hhorrooffe 


W ahad 
temine 
telatah 
Arbah 

ham see 
Bitte 

_ Bubbab 
Temane 
Tissah 
Ashharab 
Edash 
Tenash 
Telatash 
Arbatash 
Amstash 
Sittash 
Subbatash 
Temane tush 
Tissa tash 
Ashbeteene 
Telateene 
Arbeene 
hameecene 
Sitteene 
Subeene 
Tammaneene 
Tisaeene 
Meash 

Else 
Asharatellasa 


fryday the 9° September 1660. Att 5 Oleek in 
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{ [mad-malih] } 


[wohih] 
[ayant (colloq.)} 
[hallak (colloq.)) 
[atsan (collog.)] 
[ay] 

[la] 

[al-yown] 

[ams] 

[ghadi] 

[eméaerh] (collog.)] 
[al-layla] 

[al-yaun ‘ali-niséy’] 
[gAadi bi-atika'l kharaf] 


[wali] 
[ithnayn ; itnén (collog.) 
[thalatha, éeldta (celloq.)] 
[arba'a] 

[iehame] 

[sits] 

[+ab'a] 

[thamanipa; fenand (collog, 
fiir ya (collog.)] 
[‘ashra] 

[Aidtaeh (collog.)) 

[itm'Gah (collog.)] 
[talérash (collog.)} 
[aréat‘deh (collog.)] 
[khamst'ash (colloq.)] 
[eittaek (collog.)) 
[seb'at'ash (collog.)) 
[tamunsGah (collog.)] 
[tis‘at'aah (collog.)] 
[‘tshrin] 

[talatin (collog,)] 
[ordain] 

[sittin] 

[abn] 

[tamanin (collog.)] 
[ts'tn] 

[n'a] 

(aif) 

[‘ankrat-als] 


[Jome, 1908, 





Badd 
{ Badd 


When 

now 

Better 

Yes 

Noa 

today 

yesterday 

tomorrow 

Last night 

This night 

Today give me woll 

Tomorrow lle give yu ¥* 
Lanbe 

One 

two 

three 

fower 

five 

six 

Seaven 

eight 

Nyne 

ten 

Ellearen 

Twelne 

Thirteene 

forerteene 

fifteens 

Sixteene 


y* morninge, Cap Bates, my Sonn Cambilés 


& my selfe tooke horsse at Alleppo for Scandroon, all y* factory accompaninge vs a leayoe on 


or way, And retarnd all, sane Mt Ju® Shepperd, Mr 


Varne, Mt Hartop & Mr Hyer who 


“ The first mention of John Campbell in thie narrative, 
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accompanned vs to Han Jarr to y* howse of Ruston, y* Carr [? Carrier] where we sisid all that 
night and tooke our leave in ye morninge, being verry merry all ye night. We ran some dainges 
“of robbing in the way, but got safe aboard y* Mary ¢ Martha®’ the 12 instant, Abondance of 
Jackalls, partridg & phesant we see in o* way. 

20 September 1669. Monday. Wee weighed Ancor the Wind at N° Ne W :, litle winde in 
the midle of the day, but at 6 at night a fresh gaile at Cape hogg,‘? and brovght ¥s by day next 
morninge at Cape St Andrea,® or y¢ Isleland of Cyprus, The bredih of Cypruse is about 30 Engl 
Milas, the lenth 150. 


23 [September]. Being thirsday, & y* wind faire & fresh till Sunday the 26, at we" tyme we 
weere becalmed wt in 5 Leagues of Candia, at y*east end, till Weddensday followeinge. Then 
afresh Gaile we! beld till the Bit of October, weh day we Ancored before Messena in the Mould 
And I offered the Jurats for ptaek [pratique] for my selfe & Sonn Cambell 200 p* of 8 but could 
not praile, 

Sunday the 10 October 1669. Wea weighed from Messena, & past y* vaire [phare)?! Scicillia 
On y* One Side, The Oallabria On the other, we is y° popes Contrey,” And not sboae 2 Leagues 
betwixt poynt & poynt, and always seting ina greate Current Betwene Scilla & Charibdis. Scilla 
is the poynt on the Callabria side & Charibdis on the Sissellyne side, 

Monday y* 11 October 1669. We weere becalmd, & lay by Strumbelo [Stromboll), y* burning 
Taleland, & win 3 or 4 leagues 6 or 7 litle Islelands not inhabitted, we smocke, but yt Qald volean 
[Volcano] most, & now burnes more foriosly then Strumbeloe did, we at this day flames much 
most visible in the night.™ 


Teweeday If [October]. A faire gaile, we held till fryday, on w night we sailed by the 
Teleland Elba. Part y* Spanyards have Cald port Langowne [Porto Langore]; thother half y« 
Legornezes or Ittallians hance Cald port favero [Porto Ferrajo], a Brave port: y* Isleland betwixt 
40 & 50 Milea about and lies 12 leagues South of Legorne. We past 5 or small Islelands not 
inhabbited, And at 12 Clock Satterday none, we weere in the rode of Legorne, 


Satterday 16 October 69. We arrived at Legorne, bat weere not fmitted to goe to y* Lazeretto 
till Thireday after, y* 21 October 1669, 

Fryday, y° 22 of October 1669. We weere reced into y* Lazeretto by 8 in the morninge, and 
jodged 4 days in One Chamber, and after remoned to an other, And three days after we had beene 
theire, I, R. Ib, was driveing a naile, and on thother side in an other Roome I berd repeated the 
blowes I had given. I knockt at senall places, other Roomes adioyninge to the places I knockt, & 
weere empty, yet bad what blowes soever I gaue answerd psently [immediately] at y* s4 places, 





See Vol. EEXVI, p. 174. 

#8 i. «, Bas'Khapsir. Compare Della Valle, Foyages, Vol. IV., p. 512," Nous doublimes le Cap Chanzir, c'est 
4 dire je Cap sursommé Porco," 

© "Noun nou trourimes . . . . 00 delidu Cap de Saink Andri de Cypre." Op. cil,, ioe, cit, 

™ Bee Vol. FXIXVI, p. 175. 

1 Compare Lithgow, Painafull Peregrinations, p. 898,“ The narrow Seas, which divide Italy andSicilia, . . 
in called the fare of Messina and fretum Biculom.” Compare also Rawlineen WS., C, 709 (Bargrave's Trovels in 
1643), fol. 0, ‘‘ Having past Strambolo we entred the Faro, sailing betwoen Sylin (a Band on the Shoar of Cicely) 
and Caribdis (a Rock on the brink of Calabria), where the Eoae divides iteelf into sundry strong Currents," 

T! See Vol, XXXVI, p. 175. 

™ Compare Rawlingon M5,, C. 790 (Bargrave’s Travels in 1666), fola.§ and 9," In open view of Cecilia before 
we enter the Vare of Maasina are the emoaky Islands of Vuloan, the Lipari and furious flaming Strumbolo which 
caste up fire with a strange violence and a frightfall noise." 
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Satterday ye 9 Nowember 1669. This Spirrit and till ffrydsy y* 15 Nouember 1669 continewed 
knockinge, & soe loud, snd at seuerall places, some tymes from 7 to 12 Clock at night; but this 
night it came & knockt at M* Cambells bed heade or wall, ag*t w% this pillow lay (for oF bedds 
weere on the floore), & soe violently as if be would [have] beaten downe the wall. Iwas then at y® 
table resdinge but minded it not, w M+ Cambell did, and knoct tunes, all we> was answerd 
exactly. This Continewed every night for 13 nights, and at last we herd noe more, but on the 
10 November 69, at 8 Clock at night, Mt Cambell would knock to see if the spirritt or Devell would 
answer, w° it did, at y® 3 seuall places Mr Cambell knock at, w* y* violence as if it would [have] 
beaten downe y® wall & to be herd 40 y** out of y* roome, M* Cambell tooke a gissse wyne, & ssid 
to me, heeres to y®. The spirrit psently said a lond heere to ys, and s* how doe y*, how doe y” 
Wee then weere struck w admiration (wonder), The Spirritt, as if he turnd him selfe in Scorne 
and goeing away, st in Turkish, Anass & asictim, w™ is in English, sonn of a Whoore, And went 

away. 


Monday the 1 Decemir 1669. 1 had y* night before taken some milk to boyle wi rice & 
boiled it, & eate  pottenger full, soe did my sonn Cambell, but w'*in half an hower after I was 
taken w'* soe violent vommitting as I never had formerly, My Sonne” was not altogether soe bad. 
The Docter had notis of it, and verry Dilygent, in 4 days recoverd me to my former helth, & told me 
y* the Milk of this Contrey deales litle better w'® all Strangers & y* the Contrey people darr hardly 
medle wt it. My Dyet was Lemmon broth w'® egg beat in it for the 4 days. We staid from ye 
22t% October to y* 2¢ December in y* Lazeretto, w° is 40 days. We staid in Legorne 10 days, & 
in it nothinge of note, sane yt its a place of greate trade and a ffree port, And a garrison & 
Exceeding stronge”® & y® gards exact in theire dewty, Soe as none an come in, horseman or by Coach, 
but by y* tinkling of » Bell at y* gate they pags, notis is given Round y* towne to y* gates, 


18 December 1660, Wee tooke bonte for Peesn & siaid theire 2 days, vewelnge the Anti 
of y* Once famous place, but now lost by Legorne, w steales away all theire trade. ‘ikeian 
Church cald y* Dona [Duomo], & to it 4 paire of Brazen gates, 3 at y* west end of Cast brass, for 
bigness & rare worke I never saw y* lik; y* 4% psire are e@ to [have] been brought from 
Jerusalem.7¢ Neare y* Church stands » Tower [the Campanile] verry high & built Crooked 
8 stories high, and alsoe » Coopeloe (the Baptistery] verry faire at y* west end of the Dome 
[Duomo]. On y* North side is A place Cald Campa Santa [Campo Santo], by eiaie 
of it was brought from Jerasalem, And y* vertne of it Is to swoll y* Dende boddy pat into it for 2 or 
thre days and alter in 24 howers turnes it to ashes.” The next famous Church is y* of y* Kn'* of 
y* Order of St Stephen,” of w™ order y* Grand Duke is of, They weare a redd Crosse in Sattin on 
theire left side of theire Clokes. 


All more is y* Phizique Gardon, w% hath noe thing admyrable in it. The Towne is aboute 
4 litle Bng] miles aboute by y* wall, we is verry good, and a Cittidell (Citadella d’Artiglieria) by 
y® river side, we comes from fflorrence w™ « Garrison in it. From Pisa we tooke horsse to Sciana 


ee eer yageericentineensiintess 


% . ¢., John Campbell, who was, seemingly, Bell's son-in-law. 


The ancient Bronze Gates, destroyed by the fire of 1505, were replaced in 1606 by the present doors, 
* The Campo Santo was founded in 12¢3, by Archbishop Ubaldo de Lanfranchi, who caused 59 ship-loads of 


earth to be brought to it, from Jeruenlem. The of the marvellous 
foundation in fact... WEE Ss Properties of the earth appears to baye no 


# Santo Stefano di Cayaleri, built in 1565-1506, 


’ —_— 
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{Sienna} and in two Days got thether. This Citty is 6 miles in Compass, y* streets very faire, and 
the howses high, The Madona, or Chiefe Charch, is, for y* pauem* vnder foote, y* rarest I ever 
beheld, Its y* Story of ye Old testam* in figures of Marble, all Complexions laid in in naturall 
stone, The Library in Large booke of parchm* & figuers in gold & other rich Cullers painted verry 
rare on y® parchm*, Nothinge elce Memorable but y* Chappell of S* Katherine, y* virgin saint, 


18 Decemb:r 1669. We tooke horsse for Roome, And in the way Lodged at Monte friscone 
[Montefiascone]}, y* place wheere y* Muskadine grape is (y* wyne verry pleasant and good), Next to 
a fyne Cittuated towne Cald veeta herba [Viterbo] in a plaine, for 2 miles round well Cultured for 
grapes, Ollives And all other garden herbs, 


20 December 1669. We got Roome & Lodged at y® ffortune in the Peacha dispannia [Piazza 
di Spagna}, Jeronemo Martelle, patroon. In Roome we see S* Peeters, The Pallas of Prince 
Deburgueze [Palazzo Borgheze) And y* Queene Sweedens pallas, The Pallasses of seiall 
Ewbsssado™ & Cardevalls, but none Exceeding w'*in Roome or w*“out prince Deburgueze his pallas 
witout y* Citty. Its but litle, but y* walls about it 3 English milez, and braue gardens, 
wildernesses & walks win it & fountaines, none Exceeding it about Roome & in the howse many 
rarities, as Statues of Purphre & souerall great vrns and Pillers, Most of y* Eminent Charches 
and Colledges & theire fests we weere at to see theire Riches & heare theire Musique. We also rid 
round y* Walls Roome, w™ are judged by vs to be 10 English miles, But the buildings win fills 
not a quarter of the Ground. We alsoe vewed y® rains of Neroes pallas, part of of w y* English 
Jesiuts haue for a garden to recreate themselues, lately given to them. 


March y* 16, 1669 [1670], We left Roome and retarned to Legorne On some errand 
y' surprized va. I continewed in Legorne to y* 13 April 1670 and then tooke a feluke 
[felucea] for Genoa wheero I arrived thirsday morninge the 17 by 9 Clock in the morningo 
at y*howse of Zachery Humphreys, An Engl man, & y* only howse for entertainment as an 
Osterres [osteria] in Genoa, & bath lived in it 38 yeares. Its 40 leagues bet-vixt Legorne & 
Genoa, & w" s faire winde they Gennally make it One Day & night & noe more, but the winde 
was iust » head & we put to lodge a shore every night; its by land 120 Engl miles, but few 
travellers goo it for feare of y* Bandereetoes [banditti] and the bad accommodation in y* way. 


In Genoa is y* largest artifitiall mold [Molo Vecchio] in Chrissendome, One for shipps 
one for Galleys, One for Barks or Settees. The new wall about y* Citty is faire & about 15 
miles in Compasse; y* Citty q [contains] 50 parrishes & dovided into 4 quarters, One cald 
S* Lawrence [San Lorenzo}, One St George [San Giorgio}, One S* Barnardo, 4" S* John 
baptista (San Gianbattista]. Jn y* Citty are handreds of Princeley pallasses Richly furnished 
wt rarities, Indeed its a Citty of Pallasses & gardens for Beauty & rich furniture, as 
Cabbinets, Pictures & Looking Glasses, of w I saw one in a Gentlem™ howse Cost 
30000 Scowdey [soadi] or Crownes, Marble tables, most Rich & beantifull of all Cull**. Its 
a Republique Consistinge of a Duke cald prince Royall or imperiall who is Crowned Kinge 
of Corseka, 24 Senato™, The greate & little Counsell, 400 Gentlemen, out of w** is chosen 
y* Duke or prince who is Chiefe Only for 2 yeares & then o new One is Chosen ont of 
y* 400, They are all traders & theire Riches is in moneys. Tbeire Chief Commodities made 
w'tin theire Contrey is wrought silks of all sorts, w they make in vast quantities & fornish 
most pts of xendome. Marble good & verry plentifall for Cullers naturall & w® they 
improve by art. They baue for other things all almost lik London. 


M ‘20% A 1670. In discorse w® M* Zachery Hampbrey And Capt. Archer in 
Peers die ube Wr eackey acpuny, whe hath lived in Genoa 38 years, told vs 
y' in ano 1658 y* plague began in Genos & ended in Angust ano 1658 and many days theire 
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died Thre thowsand a day, Soe that in a Spatious & poppulons Citty in the afore s? tyme was not 
left a live of all sexes & ages above thirteene thowsand & odd hundreds. But now ir ano 1670 
its verry full of people & trade. Jn ano 1650, Mr Zachery Humphreys wife, then frying 
Collops & Eggs, the winde soe strainge, it blew y* tops of howses of, & the frying pan out of 
hir band qnite away, never since knowne what way it went. It alace Blew ahipps ont of the 
Mould into y* Sea, & out of y* Sea into y* Mould againe. 


The same day » fllemminge rideinge in the new Mold [Molo Nuovo], a Gust caime & 
carried quite away hia Meezen Maret, vopes & yards, sve as it was never herd of or anie part ; 
y* Ship was 600 tans. 


Of Batterday y* 26 April 1670 Arrived from Cailes [Calais] 2 of y* King Engi firiggotts, 
y* Jereey & Centurion w money for y* Genoez & some for y* Legornez, [which] they, every 
yeare [on] y* West Spannish India fletes arrivall, Receives for Marchandize & interrest money ; 
y* Kinge Spaine owes vast somes.’* ; 


Exp. 


TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS, 
BY M, K, NARAYANASAMI AYYABR, B.A., B.L., AXD T. A, GOPINATHA RAO, M.A. 
No. I.— Nandi-kkalambagam, 


A kalambagam is a variety of poetic composition in Tami], in which the hero is praised in a 
variety of metres on a nomber of-tupais or topics, and should consist of 100, 95, 90, 70, 50 or 30 
Verses according as it is in praise of adeity, a saint,a king,» minister, a merchant or a véldlan, 
The verses should run in anfddi fashion, i.¢,, the last word of each verse should begin the succeeding 
one.' The most famous compositions of this kind are Tirwraranga= kkalambagam of Pijjai= 
pPerumé]=eyyangér and the dlager-kalambagam by an unknown author, 

The Nandi=Khalambagam is a poem in praise of a king called Nandi and containg strangely 
enough 110 verses, having ten verses more than even the highest number which is prescribed for a 
deity by the Pogniru-pittiyal. It is commonly ascribed to a younger brother of the hero of the 
poem, though from the way in which the author speaks of himself this does not appear to be the truth. 
In the final verse of the poem in describing the hero’s death, the poet feelingly says: 

“Your conntenance has gone to the moon in the heavens, | 

Your fame has entered the dark ocean, 

Your valoar has passed to the tiger in the wilds, 

Your fingers have attained the kal) 

She of the honeyed lotus flower (Lakshmi) has joined Hari, 

The ruddy fire has claimed your body, 

©! Nandi, the all-bountiful ! where shall I and my poverty find refuge ? "2, 


Th j ; : r / : ' es Fr 
yee Mu, ends abruptly here. 1 havo failed to find any further irention of either of the anthors of thie 


Ai 
1 Bee the Pappiru-palfiyal under the head kalashagam, 


* This verse follows the idea of the hymn in the funeral rites portion of the Tai tii 
arveral elements are asked to take unto themeclres their own contribution tote pipeion lente ne 
The king's sae tan ce Maid to bare gone to the moon, becanse during his lifetime hits face rivalled the mona in ite 
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The impression prodaced by the verse is alzo corroborated by the general tenor of the whole 
work. The hero, Nandi, is described in this work as being ao Pallava king :— Pallarar hig 
Nandi — verse 2-of Inirodgotion, veracs 15, 55, 40, 70, &e., of the poem. (The Pallava king 
Nandi.) Pollarar tépral — vv, 1 (born of the Pallave dynasty). Pallarar bélari —y, 59 (a lion 
among the Pallavas), Pallaray—vv, 65,83. Xédavan —r. 29. 





In verse 39 the king is ssid to have belonged to the race of the moon :—Chandra-kuta 
prokdson (the light of the Chandra = kula or the Lunar Race), 


His capitals appear to have been KAfichi, the modern Conjecvatam — ev. 8, 10, 22, 29 and 80; 
Mallai,? the modern Mabibalipuram, situated in the Chinglepat District —rv. 1, 3, 46, 54, 72 and 
83; and Mayilai, or MailApptr, the modern Mailspur, a suburb of Madras — pe. 44, 51, 5 
and 69, 


His role extended over (1) the Tondainidu — rp. 4,5 and 39; (2) the country watered by the 
Kaveri :— Kaeiri wala nddon — ev. 11,17, 27, 28 and 44, Porni nannéltu monnen —( king of 
the prosperona country watered by the Popni, i«., the Kavéri). Sdaddap —( owner of the Chéla 
country) e. 74. (3) Over the Chéra country:— Stranddos — v. 74. (4 ) Over the Kongu 
country :— Koag@!—r.41. (5) Over the Alagat N@du:— Alagai nédop —r. 39, (6) Over 
the western regions :— Kudgktk= udai réndan — ov. 65. 


In verse 28, he is desoribed as“ K@oirij vala nfdin Kumari = bi mgan Gangai-manélan burai 
£ajal ripa= Nandi” —“ the valiant Nandi, lord of the prosperous country watered by the 
Kivéri, of the sea-coast roond Kumari ( the Cape Comorin) and the spouse of the Ganges," 


He is said to have held sway over the Dana kings :— “ Fada Véngada-nddudai mannar 
piria "—e, 55. “ Lord over the kings of the northern Véjikata (hilla)." See also rv. 33 and 
67, where he is described as rade Véagadattdp (lord of the northern Véakata hills), 


Nandi is snid to have won battles at the following placos:—(1) Tilldru—pp, 28, 
#3, 38, 49, 52, 53, 71, 75, 79, 80, 85, 86 and 96. (2) Aurukédu—ev. 2, 45 and 84. 
(3) Paleiyfra—e. 31, (4) Velldru—rp. 23, (5) Nalldru—v, 61, 


In verse 27, the Chéra, Chila, Pandya kings and the kings of the northern regions are said 
to hove paid tribute to him. He had fought with the Chéras and the Chdlas (rv. 42 and 81), 


and also with the Pandyas (tr. 4.and 51). 


In verse 81 he is described as having thwarted the intentions of his younger brothers, 
thus : — 
“ Kula zirar = dgam = aliyat- 
tambiyar=ennam =elldm paluddga venra falai mfna etratturan 
Sembiyar Tesnpar Sérar=edir vandu miyachecherupenra ge. $c.” 


SSS 


# In ov, SA and £9, the place is called Keay —Mallai, which is tho name by which itis known to the Vairlrpava 
Aletr Tiramadégai (seo the two decades on Kadap + Mallai - ttaladayanam, and the decades on, Tirwrdlé and 
Tirunazaiydr), The Ajedr deveribes it oso Bourishing seaport (Tirunedun-t4gdagam, verse 9.) The place was algo 
praised by BhdtattAlvar in verse 70 of his Jyarpa, 
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“The great hero who conquered so as to destroy the hereditary warriors [ who perhaps 
helped his younger brothers ] and so as to defeat the intentions of his younger brothers; and 
who killed the Sembiyar (the Chéla), the Tennavar (the Pandya) and the Chérar who opposed 
him in battle.” From this we can infer that the phrase “hereditary warriors” may refer to 
the Chilas, the Pigdyas and the Chéras, who might have helped the younger brothers of Nandi 
against himself, 


Nandi seems to have been a patron of Tomi] Literature -— poindamiloty = dyginra Nandi 
( the king Nandi who studies classic Tami]) —e. 104. Tamil Nandi — r. 107. 


Ho is called by several surnames in the pem:—(1) Arani-Ndranap — verre 4 of the 
Introduction, rr. 18, 2%, 64 and 66 of the Text. (2) Vidél-evdugu — ee. 11, 15 and 74. 
(3) Ubkbirama-képant — rr. 20 and 55. (4) Auraleya-mdritdaden —v. 29, (5) Mdludayon 
—wv. 48. (6) Minddayan —v. 68. (7) Fouratuagen —r. 89. (8) Méanabharay — rv, 109. 
(9) Nondi=chchirdmen —v. 106. (10) Désatanddri — rv. 96, 


Having now summarised all the information of any historical interest in the poem, we 
shall proceed to discuss them in the light of inscriptions. The king, who is the hero of this 
poem, cannot be Nendivarman-Pallavamalla who was opposed by the Dramijas in about 
760 A. D., since of the numerons battles which he and hia general Udayachandra ore said to 
have fought,’ not one of those given in this poem are mentioned. We are therefore compelled 
to conclade that he must be the same person as the Nandi, who was the son of Dantivarman 
mentioned in the Dahir plates.6 We have inscriptions of Nandippdttarakar, who fought the 
battle of Telliru, at Conjeevaram’ in the Chingleput District, at Sendalai,® Kéviladi® and 
Tillaisthinam™ in the Tanjore District, and at Tiravadi'! in the Sonth Arcot District. We 
know from the poem that one of his surnames was Avani-Niragan, In one inscription to 
Nandivarman found in the Muktiévara temple at Kaverippikkam,™ the place is named simply 
as Kivadippakkam, while in the inscriptions of Nyipatungavarman and the Chija kings who came 
after him the place is called Kavadipp&kkam alias Avapi-Niriyana-chaturvidimatgalam.'? 
T'be insoriptions thus corroborate our poem in these particulars, That “Nandippittaraéar who 
was victorious at TeJlira "should be the same person as Ké-vitaiya-Nandivikramavarman ia 
evident from the fact that Kaduvefti= Tamila = pPéraraiyap, who is mentioned as an officer 
of the one is also mentioned os an officer of the other.” The Babir plates say that 
Nandivarman was the son of Dantivarman, This Dantivarman was a oonfemporary of the 
Rishtrakita Govinda IIT. (A. D. 782-814). Therefore the Nandi of our poem must have 
belonged to the middle of the 9th century A, D. We do not propose in this paper to enter 
into the question of the necessity of postulating a Gaiga-Pallava dynasty, which has beem 
dealt with by one of us already in the Madras Christian College Meagazine!* and which will be 
dealt with again in detail in s forthcoming paper in the Epiyraphia Indica. 

Tn the Bhdrata-venba of Perundévapir mention is made of a king who was victorious at 
Telliro. If this reference is to *t Nandippéttaragar who was victorious at Tel|ira,” we can fairly 
infer that Perandévanir was a contemporary of his. $ 


* Perhaps Ugra-kipep (a man of flerce anger). * 8.1.1, Vol. IL, pp. 300-964. 
6 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 181. 1 No. 12 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for 1895. 
* No. 11 of the samo for 189%, * No, 283 of the same for 1901. 1 No, 62 of the aame for 1605. 
11 No. 36 of the same for 1905, No. 403 of the same for 1905, 
33 Of, Inscriptions Nos. 391, $91 and 395 of the aume for 145. ™ No. 12 of the eame for 1895, 


M No. S04 of the aame for 1897. 8 Christian College Magazine for April, 1907. 
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As to the country that he ruled over, we find ivscriptions of his, as already pointed 
out, in the Chola, and the Tonddi-nildus, but we have not as yet succeeded in getting any 
from the Chéra and Kongn countries, We cannot say what particular region is denoted by 
Alagainidu, but there is a village called Alagipuri in the Puodukkéttai State. That he was 
a sozerain of the Binns, who ruled over the Vada Véageda-nididu, is proved by a nomber of 
his inscriptions in the Véagada-nidu, which is said therein to belong to the Bina ‘country, 
Nandi's predecessor, Dantivarman, is mentioned as the overlord of the Bana king Vijayaditya 
Mavali Vaparfiya,’ and his successor, Nripatsiga, as overlord of Vana Vijjadhara,™ 
Nandippittarasar himself in an inscription belonging to the 23rd year of his reign is mentioned 
BS Buzerain over Vikramaditya Mavali Vinariya,!* 


The poem unfortunately leaves us entirely in the dark as to the person or persons against 
whom he fought the several battles mentioned. The following passage in verse 64:— 
“ Telldrr = aflanré pon Vaigai muninda Nandi" (Nandi who fought on the banks of the 
golden Vaigai (river) on the same day as at Telliira), leads us to suspect that about the time 
of the battle at Tejldru, the king’s forces must have fought anotber battle on the banks of the 
Vaigai river in the Madura District. 


Of the king’s surnames, we have already dealt with Avani-Niranan. Vidél-vidugu occurs 
in inscriptions found at Tirnvallam, Tiroppaldtturai, Conjeevaram, &c. The meaning of this 
term is not clear. But we meet with similar names such as, Marpidugn,® Pagippidugu™ for 
Dantivarman and Mahéndravarman respectively. The last part of the surname means the 
thunderbolt in the Kannads and Telugu languages. The other surnames given in the poem 
are not met with in inscriptions. 


The following places are mentioned in the poem as the scenes of the king's battles, riz., 
Tellara, Nalliru, Palaiyira, Kurugédu and Vellira. Of these Tellira is a Village in the 
Wandiwash Talok of the North Arcot District; Naljirn is famous for its Baiva temple 
of Darbbiragyéévara, and is situated in the French Settlement of Kiraikkil in the Tanjore 
District; Palsiyiiro is perhaps the same as Palsiyirai, a village about three miles to the south 
of Kambhakonam, also in the Tanjore District. There are two places called Kurugédn, one in 
the Bellary Taluk of the Bellary District ard another in the Kolar District of the Mysore 
Province. The former is called simply Kurugode, while the lniter is called Dodda Kurugode, 
In the first mentioned are several ruins, consisting of beantiful temples of the Chalukya atyle of 
architecture, s fine fort on a hill,and it was one of the strongholdsof TippuSultan. The latter 
is believed to be an old capital of the Gangas, YVelliru is the name of two rivers, one of which 
runs between the South Arcot and the Trichinopoly Districts, while the other passes through 
the Padukkéttai State. Which of these two rivers id meant by the poem we are not able to 
judge from the reference. 


The Bihir plates assort that Dantivarman, the father, and Nripatungayarman, the son of 
Nandivarman, were devout worshippers of the lotus feet of Vishnu, The Kalambagam 
describes Nandi as “ Sivayad muludu=maravdda chintaiydp,” verse 97 (one whose mind never 
forgot Siva). 





1 No, £23 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for the year 1903, 
1 No, 228 of the same for the year 1908, ™ No. 22) of the same for the year 1903, 
™ No. Stl of the same for the year 1005. 

6. 1. 1, Vol. It, p. 311, Soo also the footnote 5 on the same page. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE FAUCIDARI OF BANGASH. 


The Bangash&t or ‘two Bangashes’ included 
Upper Bangash, the modern Kurram Valley, and 
Lower Bangash or Kohit. Under the Mughals 
both constituted a faujdéri which appears to have 
gradually been confined to Lower Bangash, i, ¢., 
Kobit. Its history can be traced for more than 
s century. 

Tue faujddr of Bangash appears to have been 
independent of the Sdabahdfre of Kabul, as was 
apparently the case in all the Provinces of the 
Mughal Empire. Under Akbar the fomdn of 
Bangash' hed lain in the Sarkér and Sdbah 
of K&bul, but in 1627, after the death of 
the emperor Jabdngir, Lashkar Kbin became 
stibahddr of “ Kabul and the Bangashat.” 


According to another account, however, Sa’id 
KbAn was faujddr of Bangash im 1627, for in that 
year he marched from Kohit to relieve Peshiwar, 
then besieged by the Afghins, who bad risen on 
the news of Jahingir's death. 


In 1631-32 (1041 H.), Sa'id Kbdn superseded 
Lashkar Kh&n in the sibehddri, and Shamsber 
Khin was made feujddr of the two Bangashes. 
Three years later in 1634-35, R&jA Jagat Singh was 
appointed thanaddr or faujddr of the Bengashit, 
with orders to collect supplies of provisions to 
send to Kabal, whither Muhammad Dir4 Shikoh 
was about to proceed, Shih Jabdn following in 
person, in consequence of the Persian designs on 
Kandahdr. 

In 1638 Jagat Singh still held this office, or 
had been re-appointed to it, for in the following 
year he was directed to pour supplies into Kabul, 
during Shih Jahin'’s stay there. Shah Jahn 
returned to Lahore rid Upper Bangash and Kohat, 
and the prince was directed to follow later, 
At Kobit, Jagat Singh got ups hunt, during which 
56 médrkhor, besides other big game, were 
killed. How long Jagat Singh continued to be 

of the does not appear, 
but in May, 1675, Khanjar Khin became their 
thamaddr or faujdir, apparently superseding 
Muhammad Wall, thdneddr of the ResAl Perry and 
Kob&t, who had been appointed in January of 
that year. This was after the unsuccessful attack 
of the Mughals on Sherghar is the Adam Khel 
Afridi country. In the next year Iftikhar Khan 
was appointed faujddr of the Bangasbit. He 


did not hold the office long, for about 1677 we find 
Abmad, a Sayyid, brother of ShabAmat Khia,’ 
Saujddr, and in 1680 Lashkar Kh4o, who turned 
the Khattaks out of Kob4t, held the post, bat 
only for a short time, for Tarin Khén the next 
Saujdir was reduced to great straits by the Malik- 
Miris of Koh&t, who held the Balé Hisdr of Kohat, 
Then, in 1685, RAjA Rim Singh became feujdér of 
Kohét and Bangash, and we find him refusing to 
obey the order of Amir KhAn, the Sdbahdar of 
Kabal, to arrest Ashraf Khan the Kbattak. The 
next faujdér must have been one Abdu'l-Hadl, 
® worthless fellow, son of Iftikbir Khdn 
Appointed in or after 1695, he was succeeded by 
Fakhar Khan before 1706, and about 1708, 
Allahdid Kheshki was appointed, but he was 
evades Lan Bp tis olice snd sect » deputy, 

t 1718, Ahmad Beg Khan, Ming-b&sht, was 
grr besenis : 

or in 1722 Ydalbars KbAn aujddr 
of Bangash. 

ie H. A. Ross. 


A BAKER'S DOZEN OF CATCHES FROM THE 
JHANG DISTRICT, PANJAB, 
COLLECTED AND TRANSLATED BY 
M. LONGWORTH DAMES, I. C. 8. 
(RETIRED), 
I. 
My Wife. 
Sthib ditta jaln’ ran kujejje nial, 
Hathi vangon patlf, tave viangoa Jal. 
Kara kbGndi rotiaia, kunna piwe dal, 
Chappar pay ghagbra, tras kare rumal. 
Gadb& vangon hingdi, sare vebre da singir. 
Translation 


God has given me to live with a hideous woman, 
As slender as an elephant, as red as a griddle. 
Sin sats « basket of bread and drinks a degeht of 
dal, 
Her skirt is « thatch and her handkerchief 
& gruss-mat, 
She brays like a donkey, and is the ornament of 
the courtyard. 
i 


Topsy-turey Land, 
Jaggi sande bol phutte, 
Bakriain kasii kutte. 
Bhaunkan chor 'te nasan kutte. 
Vainde chor Kiririn muthe, 
Mibay ute chappar utte. 
*Bagal na chik, diintri phittds hai.’ 


* The mahdii of Teri Boldq was a royal jlgir, or Gel, which generally pertained to the faujddrt of Lower 


Bongash, 
* He had « thane as post at the Tip! of Hang. 
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Translation, 
Let the world hear a topsy-turvy saying. 
‘Lhe gouts slaughter the butchers. 
The thieves bark and the dogs bolt. 
The Kirirs come and rob the thieves. 
The thatch falls upon the rain. 
And ‘Don’t pull tho blanket or the sickle will be 
torn.’ 
Tit. 

Another Version. 

Chor uchakké chaudhri, lundi ran pardhiin, 


Translation, 
A bad wife is a punishment from God; 
She can be neither killed nor thrown away. 

Vitrt. 
The Wicked Woman. 

Hik nar ku-lachan, hin di sara, 
Shera kendi, vebra phar. 

Translation, 
A wicked woman, burner of the heart, 
Stirs up strife and splits the housebold ( lit, the 

courtyard ). 








Translation, 
Thieves and blackgurrds are headmen, and prosti- Misfits, 
er antes ted ces Trebf ens: 
My Pitas Mard nua chakhi; 
Mil-gaya yar karoyi- Aurat any tog 
Lat-pat vad{, muhabbat thor. Sadve ; 
Vikhenda darwiiza tap-vencis mohri. roe ea or SI 
Translation, a here pas a ga 
I have got a lover of a thousand." a ceeaee ms 
Much talk and little love. , woman ; 
Suows himself at the door and gets out by the Treading out the corn to a bull-buffalo. 
trai ne 
v. Vanity. 
The Jatt. Jab gund paranda, mera jhugga ujer-janda, 
Jath vigiri murshid nal. Do up my back hair at once, or my house will be 
Jatt bulaidyéa khade ghal, ruined. iz 
Sir-ton JAb-ke mare bhiia. . 
Lahni bik na dewne duff. Bad Habits Stick, 
ea iawn 
Never think a Ja}¢ good. na ja. 
A Jatt will quarrel with his religions adviser. Uth banel-on boats 
If you call a Jatt be will abuse you, ak Se ae 
He will take off his bead (his turban) and fling it | Kutté raj bahdiye, 
on the Chakki chatan ja, 
There is neither fret taking nor second giving | Bhed ke jane popale? 
with him. Pad-bahere kha. 
vi Translation, 
The Bad Wife. Sap GEST ThE Y 
2% bhaigs cbil, Nora t 
cn nape A camel will leave wheat 
Ate ghundeiia kbarke val. rah. reo ery tone 
i iyaa nal. you ea 7 
ee a im ys tearm atibin’ 
An evil wife bas an evil gait, What does a sheep know of frait ? 
Her child cries on the hearth, It will eat toadstools. 
She scratches her bead while she grinds the meal, xIr. 
And wipes ber nose upon her knees, Horses and Women. 
Vit. Madhri, chaghri, kbink!, 
Another Version, ees See ' 
Bhairi ran Khoda di chati Taridn’ diaa oh gifatin 
Na miari-vanje na safi. Nari chanr chapat. 
1 Lit., of a haror. * Arabic ty 
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Translation. 
Low stature, fatness, greediness, 
And a spot. on tke forehead 
Are good qualities in horses 
And very bad in women. 
AITI, 
Heredily. 
Ghore, munal, hathiedi, rag niinebiri. 


Horses, men, and elephants take after the 
maternal grandmother, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE LATE MAJOR RAVERTY'S GENEEAL 
INDEX TO HIS TRANSLATIONS, 
Tue accompanying list of works by the late 


Major Raverty in the possession of his widow ia | 


published for the information of scholara who 
may desire to know of them and to communicate 
with her at Grampound Road, Cornwall, England, 
They consist chiefly of MBS. translations into 
English of vernacular works on Indign History. 
The list was compiled by Major Raverty himself. 


Kk. C, Temrie. 


Volume I. 
Habib-ns-Siyar, pages 1 to 10, 
Conquest of the "Arabs in Ehurasan, 
The Race who roled in Iran, 
Tahiris — Kara Khitees in Kirmin, 
Saffaris —Aghwiini and Jarmiie Hazirahs, 
Samania — The Kurat Dynasty, 
‘Ghazniwis— Extracta from Life of Timir. 
Ghuris— His Descendants to end. 
Khworazmis —Saljuks—Chingiz Khan, 
Slipa inserted ‘Extracts from Babar as to 
Haziraha,” eto, 
Volume II. 
Descendants of Timir to page 278. : 
Accounts of Zo-iin-Niin, Arghiin-Ulugh Beg at 


Bhah Ismail, Safawi, and Uzbaks, 
Babar from Tabokit-i-Akbari, 
Sher Khan —Sher Shah and successors, 
Akbar Badshabh, 
(See also Vol. 7 for extracts from Tubfat-j-Akbar- 
Shabi.) 
Volume ITI. 


Reign of Akbar Badshah, 
History of Kashmir, 
Reign of Jaban-gir, 
Reign of Shah-i-Jahan. 
Reign of Aurang-Zeb, 
Volumes IV and Vv, 
Contain the reign of Aurang-Zeb, 


Volume VI. 
Descendants of Aurang-Zeb to end. 
(With it are Travels of Ghulam Muhammad), 
Translations as to Mansabs and Sarkirs in Ain- 


i-Akbari, 
Volume VII, 
Extracts Geographical from kitab-i-Asar-g)-Bilad, 
enote from Tubfat-i-Akbar-Shahi continued 
m page 520 of Vol. 2 ( Tarikh-i- Shahi 
Tbn-al-Wardf. ; fprdzse!, 


Extract from Al-Ma'sadi (8pren 
| Tirikh-i-Haft Thtii- Genmninl eae from 


the Masalik-wo-Mamalik ; more extracts from 
Haft Ikiim, a 

Miscellaneous Notes on various Hindi Rolers. 

Extracts from Turikh-i-Salitin—dJescendanta of 
Babar in Hind. | | 

Geographical extracts, 

Volume VIII, 

Abd-ullah bin Khurdad Bih from the Gardaisi. 

(On opposite side Alfi—year 195 H, Some Chach- 
Bima too), =i 

As to Hindus from Khurdid Bih, Tahari to 84 
year — Gardaizi —On ancient rulers of *Ajam, 

As to the Turk3—From Lubb one side, from Mun- 
takhab-nt-Tawarikh on the opposite page. 

The Hikims of Turkistan, 

The Kari Khitiies, 

Jahan Ara on Turks, 

Yafa- Eh Shahe't ig Take 

ai- RU WararMh Gir ins and 

Gardaizi continued. x | 

Alfi on opposite leaves, 

Eras of Different Nations, 

Fanakati on the “¥)a* of Zamin.i-i; 

a oe in-i-Hind, Tib- 

Date of Shikamini's birth and teneta, 

~_ boris: extract on Wildyat of Shast, 
burial of some saint. 

Mirza Haidar's Account of Tibbat. 

Saljake from Alfi, including notices of the Bughri 
Khan,eto, Hirat also, Ghur, and other places— 
several years of Alfi, 

Part of Tarikh-i-Rashidi. 
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Volume X, 

Particulars in History of Hirat and Marw from 
Pasibf, etc., and events of those parts yearly, 
upto 744 H. Nikifdaris too, 

Extract from *Abd-uol-Karim Bukhari. 

Short Extract on Khwararm. 

Balkh MS, oa the Mughals, Turks, ond Tattars, 

Ertracta from Hd-Rihin — titles of different 
rulers. 

Extracts from Bom, Lit. Soc. on Brinjaris; 
Kattianar,. 

Haokil of Major W. Anderaon. 

Extracts from Accounts of Jammii Rajahs— 8th 
year of Alfi—}Chilafut of "Usmiin. 

Badghsia, Ghur, Gbarjistan, etc., conquests beyond 
the Oxus—Turkistin and the Queen of the 
Turks — The Kabul Sith and all events up to 
the death of Tahir-i-20-1- Yamansin—More from 
Tabari. 

Volumo XI. 
On the Afghans AkLind Darwermh and Ehush- 


hal Khan 
Volume XII. 
History of Hindistin from Tabaha&t-Akbari, 
Budiini, ete, 


Fabar from Khafi Kbin with extracts frem ALB | 


and others, ! 
Humiytn aleo—estensive extrecta, 


Tabekat-i-Napit, rough drafta to death of the | 


Changiz Khan, 

Kings of Dakhan, etc., independent rulers of 
Hindustan, 

Volume XIIT 

Hindus’ History of Hindiistin,. __ 

Extracts from Dow and Briggs. Yafai— Short 
extract on Mu‘ierud-Din. 

Volume XIV. 

Mir Ma’sam, History of Sind. 

Afghins of Hind extract. 

History of Babar from his Tuxik. 

History of Hamayin. 

History of Akbar, Zubd-ut-Tarikh, and others. 

Volume XV. 

Térikh-i-Tubari, copious extracta, } 

Kitab-i-Fatih — Oonquests of the “Arabs. 

Jacai’-ul-Tawartkh 

Khalifahs of the House of "Abbis and notices of 
Sind, ete. 

Extracts from the Térikh-i-Ibrihimi on early 
Dynasties, Propheta, ete. 

Nizami on same subject. 

Kings of [ran, Zamin, 

Tubakit i-Nisiri with copious additions from 
Tarikh-i-lbribimi Tabari, Guridah, Jami-ut- 
Tawirikh, Majma'-ut-Tawirikh, Rauzat-ua- 
Safi, Tahir Muhammad, eto. 

Volume XVI. 
Guridah — Atabake — Account of ‘Turks 


and 
Mughals from the beginning. Account of | 





| Mirza Kaidi's doings— afghan 


Khwirazm Shahs, of Toghril Beg, Saljiki, and 

successors, eto, 

Baljtke of Kirmin, Yafa't Nur-nd-Din, Atabake, 
ete. — Guafdah, 

The Il-Khina of Irdn, 

Other Extracts from Baihaki, Jahan Ari, Guridah 
on “Shira of Gharjistan.” Togha Timtrie— 
Gurgiiniahs, Harirt Ighor tribes. 

Rolers of Ghar, , 

Rulers of Turkistin—The Tak Khar 
Hasan— Jiiji Khin's deacendants, seni 

Sulténs of Maward-un-Nahr Mughals, 

Abu-l-Khair ( Uzbake), Sultans of Khwirarm, 

Térikh-i-Shame-i-Siraj—Tattdr Khan's descent, 

Volume XVII. 

Extracts from Raugat-ng-Saffi, 

Rule of Hajjaj in "Irak and progress of ‘Arabs 
eastwards, Yafai on the same anbjeota, 

Amir Timir's Life. Afghans submit to him, 

Timiir's Invasion of Uinddstan, 

8 too; account of 
Sabuk -Tigin—'The Afyhins and Mahmud 
—Life complete, etc. eto. 

On the Chronology of Kite from Fanakati. 

Volume XVIII. 

Extracts from Rashid Khin’s Account of Dark 
Shukoh's Campaign ogainst Kandahar, “On 
Mummy” or “Alumumb." Account of the 
Hazarah District of the Panj-Ab. 

Volumes XIX, XX, and X XI. 

Translation of the Tarikh-i alfi, 

Volume XXII. 

The Muobammadan Dynasies. 

Volume XXIII. 

Jami'-ut-Tiwirikh on the Mughals, eto. 

Volume XXIV. 


| Ghuszr Turkmins—History of Jaunpur, ete, ete. 


Completed Works, 

The History of Iirf or Hird:, and its Depen- 
dencies, from the Foundativn of the old city in 
the time of the Kaifiniin Kings of bitin, and— 

The Annals of Khurisin from its Con- 
quest by the ‘Arubs, and Death of the last 
Akisirah Monarch down to the Present Day and 
ite Last Investment. 

Three MS. Books of Stories, from the earliest 
times to 916 H. (1810-11 A. D,), 

The Mahdi. 

A Brief History of the Rise of the Isméiliah 
Khbalifaba of Afrikioh and also of the Mizoriah 
Isma‘iliah of Persia to the period of the destruc- 
tion of their Temporal Power by the Mughals. 

A History of the Mings or Hezarabs of the 
Chingiz or Great Khan, ete. 

Richard Cmur-de-Lion ond: Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat from Mubammaden Chronicles. 

H. A Koss. 
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BOOK-NOTICE, 


Vincewt A Sutra, The Early History of India from 
600 B.C. to the Muhammadan Conquest, including the 


invasion of Alexander the Great. Second editicn, | 


revised and enlarged. Oxford: Qlarendon Press, 
[March &], 1905, 14a, net. 


Mr. Vincent Smith's History of India has been 
a great success, and the fact thata new edition 
has already become hecessary sufficiently shows 
that his work really supplied a long-felt want. 
There cannot be any doubt that Mr. Smith has 
many qualifications for undertaking the work and 
doing it well. He writea with great clearness, 
and he knows how to impart something of his 
own enthusiasm for that long-neglected field — 
Indian History. He has, therefore, rendered 
a real service in spreading knowledge in circles 
which did not formerly take ony interest in the 
matter and in providing a handy book of 
reference. r 

As everybody knows, Indian History presents 
extraordinary diffioulties, and nobody wonld 
expect all of them to be overcome, even in the 
second edition of a book like the present ona, 
which, moreover, addresses iteelf to a larger 
public and not only, or even principally, to the 
soholar. The remarka which I intend to make in 
the following are not intended to detract from 
the value of Mr. Smith's book, They are offered 
in a perfectly friendly spirit for the consideration 
of the author, when he will have to prepare 
a third edition. I offer them with the lesa 
hesitation, as his own judgment about the 


writings of others ia often hard, whether he | 


characterises the taste of a famous Indian writer 
as the worat possible (p, 316), or eategorically 
declares the views of other saholara to be wrong. 
Even when his verdicts are los definite, I eome- 
times mies the consideration due to excellent 
work; thus when he declares Senart's standard 
work on the Agcka inscriptions to be “ largely 
obsolete,”"1 


To return to the book itself, T think that some 
objection can be rained against ite general plan. 
The treatment of the differont parts is very 
uneven. Generally speaking, the book almost 
exclusively deals with Northern India, and it 
gives the impression of being intended aa 
an interesting sketch of sach periods os are 
comparatively well-known rather than to furnish 


a well-balanced treatise of Indian History in iis | 
entirety. This may be a result of the somewhat | 


rcharacter of the work, but evenso! do not 
think Mr, Smith is justified in filling 68 out of 
429 pages with » deseription of Alexander's Indian 
Oampaigu, though this latter episode “may claim 
1p this connerion it may not be ont of the 

by & competont scholar, is already under preparation, 





to make a special appeal to the interest of readers 
trained in the ordinary course of classical studies.” 
Four and-a-half of these 63 pages form ap 
appendiz about Aornos and Embolima, witt 
Temarks which the author himeelf declares t 


| have been largely refuted since the first edition 


of his book was published, Considering the 
emall immediate results of Alexander’s expedition, 
it would hare seemed more eensible to devote 
more space to the history of his successors, In 
this way it might also have proved possible to 
make at least some remarks about the ethno- 
gTuphical and political relationa revealed by the 
Mahdbhdrata, even if “the modern critic faila to 
find sober history in bardic tales,” Tho fact 
remaina that the Mahdbhdrata problems belong 
to the most important ones in Indian civilisation, 
and it would seem ry at least to draw 
attention to them ina book dealing with ancient 
Indion History. 


A more serious objection is that the author 
often makes categorical statements without quot- 
ing his authorities or weighing the arguments that - 
make against his views, The ordinary reader 
will accept such statements even in cases where 
Mr. Smith's authority is not comparable with 
that of his opponents. More reserve would not, 
I think, bave bean out of placa in many cases. 
T shall take some instances, 


When speaking about the influence of Greek 
civilisation, Mr. Smith on p. 226 in the text treats 
the hypothesis of the Greek origin of the Indian 
drama as a proved fact, and only mentions in 
footnote that most scholars are of a different 
opinion. Most readers do not care about foot- 
notes, and Mr. Smith's remark ia sure to produce 
a wrong impression in wide circles, 


On the very next page we read that there is 
no evidence that Greek architecture was ever 
introduced into India, It is very difficult to 
understand what ho means in saying so, If he 
only wants to say that no really Grevk building 
16 known to have been erected, the remark seems 
to be rather superfiuous. What hesays gives the 
impression that only a few Ionic pillare oan be 
pointed out as traces of Greek inthuence. 


The remarks about the Gandbira sculpturesare 
ofthe sam: kind, We are told on p. 227 that 
they ore of late date and the offspring of 
cosmopolitan Greco-Roman art. Scholars know 
that this ia Mr, Smith's private opinion, but 
gene-al readers will certainly get the impression 
that it is the accepted theory, which is by no 


way to note that a new edition of all tho Addka inscriptions 
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means the case, People who know inform me 
that the technique is certainly Greek ond not 


Koman. Fouchér mentions the fish-god with the 


double tail as one of the fireek clementa in 
Gandbira art. If thie ia the case, and I do 
not doubt it, it will probably be necessary 
to date the Gandhira sculptures back to at 
least the times of Menander, for the same 
fish god figures on o Mauryan rail dug ont by 
Mr, Maraball and myself at SArnith this winter. 
Jt cannot be urged against an early date for the 
Gandbira sculptures that they have developed 
the idea of the Bédhisattva, becanse it has not 


been, and I think cannot be, proved that the | 
Bidbisattva ia ao late development in Buddhiem, | 


Kor does Mr. Smith's dictum that the Mahiyina 
was largely of foreign origin carry immediate con- 
vietion, That the Gandhira school knew other 


Lahore Mnseum Nos. 569, 72,1127, 1211, 2353 ), 
and it is probable that also Avulékitaévara is 
represented. But the great variety of stereotype 
Roibieattyvas which we find in the Gupta period, 
dos not exiet inGandhira. There are indications 
that the development had eet in which finally led 
to the differentiation of the Bidhisattvas by means 
of thir Dhyfnibuddhas, Thus,I baveseen small 
medallions with o Buddha seated in Dhyinamadn 
over the head of some Bédhisattvaa excatated by 
Dr. Sj0oner at Babribahlol and now exhibited in 


the Peshawar Muscum. If this is, aa it would be | 


in later art, Amitibba, the Bédhisattva is Ava- 
Wkitéévara, And there are, as pointed out by 
Dr. Spooner, various forms of the headdress, from 
which it will perhaps some day be possible to 
distinguish various Bodbisattvas, In this con- 
nection L may note the corious half-moon in the 
hoad-drees of a Maitréya in the Lahore Museum 
(No. BR. 2017), There are thus indications that 
the development resulting in the manifold Biihi- 
eattva typre of later times had already set in. 
Bat the conception is throughout free, and the 
stereotype art of the Gupta period seems to be 
centuries removed from the best Gandhbira school. 
It must be borne in mind that it is especially the 
latest phase in Gandhira art which haa been 


imitated in India, and even in late Maoryan art 


school, 

1 think it is very risky to base any conclusions 
on a theory like Mr. Smith's about the age of the 
Gandbira school, which does not account for 
important features and which is certainly not 
generally adopted. But the author probably 





eS ___ 


wanted the theory for hia dating of Kanishka 
He states, again categorically and without proofs, 
that the best examples of Gandhiira art belong 
to the time of Kanishka and his successors, and 
“numismatic evidence alone proves conclusively 
that Kanishke lived at a time considerably later 
than the Christian era." Ido not think that it 
ia possible to dogmatise in this way. It seems to 
moimposaible to bring Kanishka down tothe aime 
time as Chashtana and other princes mentioned 
by Ptolemy. The fuct that the Kushana art in eo 
many points seems to bea direct continuation of 
the Mauryan, is strongly against such an assump- 
tion. And Lam unable to sce how the Mathurd 
inscription of Sonjisa from Barthvat 72 can be 
placed in 105 B.C, while Kushans inscriptions 
found in the same locality and dated in the sumo 
way are bronght down to the second century 
A. D,, or later, Hot Ido not feel competent to 
take up the thorny question of the Kanishka era. 
It still remaina one of the most importunt 
problems in Indian history, though very much 
has of Inte been done, capecially by Dr. Fleet, 
towards its solution, I think, however, that 
Mr. Smith would have done a greater service ii 
he had pointed out more strongly how little 
advanced our knowledge about the matter actually 
is. This also applies to other parts of hia book 
where he, apparently, esto order into the 


| chronological chaos, His arguments are not 


always convincing, It is,¢. 9., not evident why 
the traditional period of 100 yeura assigned to the 
two generations of the Nundas should be 
impossible, It isa well-known fact that many 
Indian kings had exceptionally long reigns, 
1 shall only refer to the fact that the Eastern 
Ganga king, Chédaganga, who ascended the throne 
in A. D. 1078, reigned for 70 yeara, and was 


| suceeeded by three sons, who reigned 10, 15, and 


and 25 years, reepectively, while a younger brother 
of the last one, who is not expressly stated to 
be a aon of Chélaganga, subsequently reigned 10 
years, This brings the total for these two 

-up to 130 years. I do not say that 
the traditional period assigned to the Nandas is 
correct, bat Mr. Smith is hardly justified in 
putting itaside simply because it does notsuit the 
chronological system adopted. 

On the whole I think Mr. Smith's book conveys 
the false impression that considerably more is 
known about the ancient history of India than is — 
actually the ease. Everything sounds eo plausi- 
ble, that nobody who does not know, under- 
stands how great the diffienlty really ia. In this 
connection I will also mention the tendency of 
the author to tell ua that there is reason to 
believe that the development has been such and 
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Now, Dr. Vogel has found the mutilated inserip- 
tion on the umbrella etaff belonging to the statue 
among the antiquities found by Mr. Hoey in Set 
Mahet, and deposited in the Lucknow Museum; 
and Panijit Daya Ram has, some months ago, 
found o copper-plate in Eet Mahet registering 
adonation to the Jétovana. I think that most 
scholars will consider these proofs as sufficivnt, 

Ido not think it would be fair to give a complete 
list of the detaila where I think the author's 
statements will have to be modified. The ubova 
remarks are only mecnt to illustrate the most 
serivns defect of the book, the insufficiency with 
) which the author quotes his an‘horitica and gives 
hig reasons. ‘Those who do not knuw are often 
wouble to decide whether an individnal statemont 
represents an eatublished fact or simply a hypo- 
thesis by the author On the hole, however, 
I think that Mr Vineent Smith's Ancient Mistory 
of India ia an extremely useful book, for which 
we hare every reasun to be thankful. 

The proof-reading has not always been. sutia- 
factory. Compare the nasty misprints Aushin 
(the printer has introduced thie form through- 
out); Kautalya(p 38); Kidiva(p 193) ; shtehtra 
(p 199); Vidishta (p. 197); Ka-gywr ( p. 250); 
jey-skandhdedra (p. 367), and so op, Some 
etymologies offered by the uuthor such ng 
Kharwir=Gaharwar; Thintsar = Sthduclivarn; 
Bhil = Villavar, might aleo be challenged. Dut 
‘meat of them are of uo importance for the 
history of the period The stute of affuire is 
a little different where be uses the form Chada 
occurring on Andkra coins as a support of the 
tradition of the Purlinas that there was un 
Andhra king Chandra, In the firat place I fail 
to see how chada can correspond to Sanskrit 
chandra. In the second place, the actual name 
occurring on the coins is ChavJasdta, and that 
this is the real name is proved by an inscription 
found some time ago by Mr. Rea on the top of 
@ hill at Kodavala in the Ganjam District, 
Thongh the impressions 1 have seen arc ineufi- 
cient for giving a fall translation, it is quite 
certain that it begins ; 

ridhaw raid Viisithiputasa sdmi-airi-Chada- 
#ilasa savachheré . . , 


such, or that certain solutions of the problems 
are probable. The ordinary reader will think 
that there is sufficient proof in such cases, 
though very commonly there ia not. I only wish 
to call attention to the statement that the oldest 
Burmese Buddhism was probably of the Mahiyi- 
nist form, introduced from India. This theory 
appears to be very commonly beld in Europe, and 
Mr. Smith already wrote about it several years 
ago. It was originally started by Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko, but the proofs adduced by him have failed 
to convince me. He takes his arguments from 
Burmese tradition, which is not o very trust- 
worthy source, and, besides, he argues from some 
archmological finds, which can, all of them, be 
satiafactorily explained in other ways. And so 
far as I can see, the whole foundation is so weak 
that the theory cannot be asid to have been made 
probable. It would lead me much too far to take 
it up for discussion in this place, and I only want 
to point out thet, in my opinion, it would hare 
been much better not to mention it at all in 
a book like that onder review, 


The history of Buddhism does not, on the 
whole, play a great rile in the book. The author 
remarks thet his account of the Buddhist leanings 
of two Gupta kings is new. It has, howere-, 
been known for some time that the ru'e of the 
Guptas saw the highest development of Buddhist 
monasteries in India. Not less than three big 
Gupta monasteries bave been found in SdrnAth 
alone, and we know also that Kuméragupta 
dedicated statues to the Buddha.* 


Some of the author's remarks about topography 
are aleo misleading. Thus the designation of 
new Rajagriha os the lower town, while the old 
and new towns are ona level, though the old 
ope ia surrounded by hills; the remarks about 
Kanishka’s stipa os situated at ShAhjl ki-Dhérl 
outside the Lahore gate of Peshiwar, though the 
locality an question lies just outside the Ganj | 
gate, and it is extremely doubtful whether it really 
marks the site of the old s ; and above all, his | 
atatementa about the site of Sriva: tl I have per- 
sonally always thought that the excavation of the 
famous DBidbisattva statue ot Set Mahet waa 
sufficient proof that that place is the old Srivaatl, 
but Mr. Vincent Smith has not, admitted this. 










Sten Eonow., 


* When dealing with the Guptas on p. 278 f., the anthor makes curions statement «hich cannot bat ereste 
confusion. Hoe first mentions the satrap Rudradinman (midéle of fod century}, and then proonoda to state that 
Sanndragupta (4th century) received an ombassy from Tudraéea, son of Endrechman, without drawing 
attention to the fact that this is a different HRedradiman. In conrerion with tho Guptoe I may also mention 
the questionable use of so commen a term as “augmenting and vietorious reign," on p. 200. Of almilar kind 
in the printing of « “facsimile ™ of Harsha's handwriting on p. 318, I thin everyone will agree with the 
late Prof. Biblor, that : if king Harsba really used there charuc‘ers in signing all jogal documenta, be must 
have been a most accompiabed Penman, ond the cares of gorernment: nd the congncat of [udia most haro left him 
a great deal of Jeivure."’ Compare also the use made of the word joyaskandhdi dra on p. 307. 
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REFERENCES TO THE BHOTTAS OR BHAUTTAS IN THE RAJATARANGINI 
OF EASHMIR, 


Trauslations and Notes on the Sanskrit Texts 
BY PANDIT DAYA RAM SAHNI. 
Notes from the Tibetan Records 
BY A. H. FRANCEE, 
I, 
The References contained in Kalhana’s Rajatarnigini.' 


Kalhana Rajat. I, 312 contains a note on a raiding expedition into Kashmir undertaken 
by impure Daradas, Bhauttas, and Mlecchas in the days of Mihirakala, o, 510 A. D. 


Kalhana Rajat. IV, 168, refers to Lalitdditya-Muktipida’s expeditions against the 
Bhauttas, probably c. 722 A. D. 


Kalhana Aajat. VILl., 2886-2888. The pretender Bhoja, who rebelled in the reign of 
Eing Jayasimbha, 1120-1149 A. D., is advised by his Dard allies to march through the Bhaufts 
territory to the seat of the powerful Trillaka. Whether he acted according to this advice ‘or 
not, we do not know. 


Tibetan Notes. 


It is only with regard to the second reference that any light can be thrown from tho 
Tibetan records. 


The Tibotan emperor Ehri-srong-ldoe-btsan, who reigned from c. 728 to 786 A. D., is said 
in the r(ryal-rebs to have conquered all the neighbouring nations, the Obinese, the Baltis, the 
Turks, and the Dards of Gilgit (Broshal).? All Western Tibet was in his power, His 
successful campaigns mast have taken place after 750 A, D,, for in 751 A. D. the Arabs 
grained a victory over the Chinese and compelled the latter to abandon Gilgit, as well as their 
other possessions in the extreme West. See Stein's Ancient KAotan, Sect. II and III. 


That Khri-srong-Ide-btsan's name was known in Western Tibet, is made probable by the 
Bala-mkhar Inscription (see ante, Vol. XXXIV, p. 203), where the cnstom-honse officer 
mentioned in the inscription was plainly called after the emperor, his name being Khri-shong? 
‘abam-yiugs. ‘The power of the Tibotan empire im those days is attested by the Annals 
of the Chinese Tang dynasty, aud perhaps also by the eighth century Inscription at Endere 
in Tibetan, which speaks of a victory of the Tibetans over the Chinese, See Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, Detailed Report, p. 569, Inscription O. So that it is quite possible that before 
750 A.D, the Kashmiris did assist the Chinese during their successful wars with the Tibetans, 
the object of which was to gain o foothold at Gilgit, aa shown by Chavannes and Stein, 


i Ae Kalhona’s Rajateran been already ethaustively treated by Tir, M. A. Stain, it is usmecemary to 
do soa hore than pet eiecs ics cebvcaades to the Bhacttas which are cuntained in that work, : 

1 1 wish to draw attention to Sarat Ch. Das’ note on Aru-thea, Brusha, or Braska (forms of the name of Brushal, 
i,e., Gilgit), Hesaya: We have in the bKa-‘agyur cortain treatises in incomprehensible syllables asserted to ba 
in the Brasha language,” ‘These treatises are apparently written in the ansieut Dard language, and should bo of 
the greatest importance as relics of an ancient Dard literature. 

2 (For ereng), 
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The best proof of s former Tibetan occupation of Gilgit is the occarrence of a considerable 
number of Tibetan words in the Dard language of Gilgit. The following are a few specimens: 
chunno, Tib. chungba, small ; tiki, Tib, taki, bread; darum, Tib. darung, yet ; Lore, Tib. kore, cup ; 
zanglug, Tib. sangbu, copper-kettle; zhu, Tib. zhu, greeting; gushe [ont], Tib. guaces, to bow ; 
[=hegga] mi sto, Tib, mi sta, * does not matter.’ — A man called Gholam Shah, or Gholam Ali, 
from the house Komer ( Yarrakot), Gilgit, tells me that on a stone in his field there is an 
ancient Tibetan inscription and an old mchod-rten, also containing a Tibotan inscription. 
Tibetan cremation tablets can be fonnd there as well. 


It. 
Jonsraja’s Rijetarangini (verses 157 — 254.) 
The history of Rifichana Bhoti. 


(157) At that time the Bhotfs princes, named Kilaminyas deceitfully slew, in their 
territory, one Vakatanya, the son of a descendant of their dynasty, together with his kinsmen. 


(158) One of his ( Vakatanya's) sons, Rifichana by name, honourable and possessed of an 
uncommon intellect — « wild fire (as it were ) to the Kilamiaya‘ family, escaped by chance. 


(159) Having patched up an alliance with Vyila, Takks and others. who had combined 
together with secret plans and policies, he resolved to vanquish those fools ( Kilaminyas ), 


(160) Through a messenger, he requested his enemies to enroll him as a servant, for bis 
fands were running short. 


(161) With his weapons concealed in sand, that lion among men ( Rijichana), awaited 
them (the Kilaminyas) on the banks of the river, in order to drink their blood and not 
( to receive ) riches. 


(162) The Kilaminyas who approached the place unarmed, were destroyed by Vyila and 
the others, like grass, by the fire of the axes ( formorly ) hidden in the sand, 


(163) Having washed off the soil of the treason against his father, with the blood of his 
enemies, he went away to Kashmir together with his kiusmen for fear of the remaining enemies. 


(164) The san of the land® suffered in the sky the rise of Rifichana, like that of Raha, 
as a safeguard against the ascendency of that full-moon, Rimachandra, 


(165) In that fire — Dulacha* who consumed the country with his flaming sword — 
all the people of Kashmir became like moths. 


(166) Tho eastern and northern Jistricts being occupied by Dulcha and Rifichs, the. 
people first fled in the weatera and then in soathern direction,? 


(167) (Like) punnaga plants laden with froit and requiring shade, the distinguished and 
wealthy (though) seeking protection, were threatened in the valley by a flood of water in the 
shape of Dulcha, and on the mountains, by the wind-storm, Rifichana. 


————— LL eesesSC—sesFsFsssSsSsh 


* The text has Kalamatri, evidently as error, * Sihaders, King of Kashmir. 
* Dulucha, a Tarkish (T'urugka) invader. [Dr, J. Ph, Vogel]. 
* The region of Yama, the God of Death, lies in the south. 
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(168) The swift soldiery of Rifichana carried sway the inhabitants of Kashmir like 
a swiit kite, a young bird fallen from (its) nest. 


(169) Having acquired wealth like water from ‘the Bhottas by the sale of the people of 
Kashmir, the raving Rifichana held all quarters like a thunder-clond.* 


(195) By: his prowess did Dulcha overpower (the country, and when he waa gone ), 
SNe became predominant. Unchaste women are happy (when ) darkness prevails over 
© world, 


(196) Rijichana obscured the king delivered from Dalcha, by his increasing supremacy 
as does the western mountain, the moon freed from an eclipse, by ita lofty peak. 


(-197) Seeing that san, Rifichaoa, standing on the top of the mountain of heaven, who 
did not suspect the imminent decline of the moon-like king ? 


(198) Himechandra, the moon of his race, at every step opposed that royal falcon 
Riiichana in his attempt to seize the piece of flesh in the shape of tho city (Srinagar ). 


(199) Beut on fraud, Rifichana every day sont Bhottas into the Lahara Fort under the 
pretence of solling cloth, 


(200) When the Bhotts people hed thus been introduced into the fort of Lahara, 
Rifichana caused their weapons to drink the honey of Ramachandra’s blood. 


(201) The large-armed Rifichana planted on his breast queen Kofa, that &alha-creeper 
in the garden of Rimachandra’s house. 


(202) For fear of the illustrious Rifichana, the king ( Sibadeva) then left the town ; 
how could prosperity sprout in one burnt by the fire of  Brahmana’s curse? ? 


(208) Afraid, that jackal of a king took refage in the Pramagdala (?) cave ; how could 
such a sinner encounter death on the battle-field ? 


(204) Oh marve!! The cloud of enemies, by showers of the blood of the king on the 
battle-field, dried the eyes of the twice-born who (by the king) had been made ‘to 
pay fines. 


(205) For nineteen years, four months less five days, did this demon of s king devour 
the land under the pretence of protection. 


(206) The illustrious Saratriga (Saltin) Rifichans gave rest to the land weary of the 
Yavana disturbances, in the lofty window of his arms. 
= = _ ————— us : 
"The next twenty-five verses (170-194) contain = description of the oppressions Duloha perpetrated in 


Kashmir, aod tho devastation his jovesion. 
® ‘The metaphor is taken from the fact that = roasted seed cannot put forth sprouts. 
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(207) The district of Kashmir saw again the welfare (enjoyed ) under its former kings, 
a8 on the disappearance of darkness a man sees everything as he did before. 


( 208) The Lavanyas'? who had been so firm at every place, trembled before the prowess 
of the king, as do lamps in a strong morning breeze. 


(209) When » hole had been made by the needle of ( the king's ) stratagem, and the 


thread in the shape of an arrow passed through it, Oh wonder, the wallet (patched garment ) 
of the Lavanyas became loosened ( instead of faatened ). 


(210) Where, like a naked man in a thorny wood, he ( Rifichana ) was entangled, even 
there did he roam like a bird in the sky. 


(211) Though prompt in showing kindness, he for the sake of his subjects’ weal, never 
showed forgiveness to a wicked person, whether son, minister, or friend, 


(212) Having caused a division among his powerful enemies of increasing prosperity, he 
once went hunting," shining with his royal parasol, 

(213) On the way, Tukka’s brother, Timi by name, tormented by heat somewhere in 
a village, (took ) by force some milk from a cowherdess and drank it. 


(214) When questioned by the king, who was at once informed by the cowherdess, he 
denied it all. 


(215) Since the cowherdess, though suspected of falschood, did not lose her firmness 
the king caused Timi’s stomach to be cut open, in order to ascertain the trath 2 


(216) By the stream of milk, which gushed forth from his severed stomach, the fa 
the king and the lovely face of the cowherdess were brightened. ey 


(217) Two mares belonging to two inhabitants of Vinavila bore, in a certain forest 
two colts which much resembled each other. 


(218) The young of one of them having been killed in the forest by a lion, she treated 
the other colt as her own, owing to its similarity in appearance. 


(219) “This is mine, this is mine” : thus did the owners of the mares aarrel wi 
other, and being unable to settle the matter, approached the king. : pips ipoon 


(220) Tho king having listened to their dispute, caused two: 
be brought to him by his own men. pate, the two mares and the colt to 


(221) Since the colt, owing to its youth, playfall boled far and wi 
mother and the nurse showed their affection and even neiekaa: wide, ( both) the 


Mena. 


%¢ Feudal land-owners or barons, also called Dimaras, (Dr, J. Ph, Vogel.) 
13 Techodana, Is it » proper name? (D. RB. 8). 
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(222) As the judges were. deaf and. dumb, and tho parties ready to quarrel, the king 
took the mares with the colt ina boast to the middle of the Vitasta. 


(223) When the sagacions king then throw the colt overboard, the mother at once 
jumped after it into the river, while the other (only ) neighed. 


. (224) When thot king decided dubious cases in this manner, the people thought that 
the golden age had, as it were, retarred. 


(225) When the king entreated the illustrious Devasvimin to initiate him into Saivism 
he was not admitted, because os o Bhotta he was not deemed a proper recipient. 


(226) Owing to his devotion to the sole service of truth, Viyilarija was to the king 
a brother, son, minister, companion, and f riend. 


(227) Vyila could undo the deeds of the king, bat not the latter of Vyila. The mind 
can put down bodily action, bat not the body that of the mind. 


(228) The pleasure of the king reflected on the tasteful Vyala, that store of art, 
destroyed the impenetrable ignorance of the people, as doea the light of the sun, reflected on 
the watery moon, the derknoss of the world. 


(229,230) When Dulcha was ready to invade Kashmir, Udyinadera was at once 
deputed by the king, to tarn him back by means of bribes; bot when Daulucha refused and 
entered the country, he fled out of fear to the country of Gindhira, as soon as he got an 
opportunity. 

(281) ‘The illustrious Udyiinadeva intent on taking advantage of (the king’s) weakness, 
and relying on the chief of Gindhira, thus addressed Tukka and others: 


(232) “Yon will, methinks, go down to hell alive, since craving for honour, you serve an 
indiscriminating master. 

(233) Vyiila enjoys the prosperity sequired by you at the risk of your lives; the hands 
exert themselves and the tongue enjoys. 

(284) The king rolling in wealth, gives all prominence to Vyiila and disregards you, 
though you belong toa high caste, as Biva with his limbs beameared with ashea, makes the 
serpent his necklace and discards golden ornaments. 

(235) On the pretext that be had drunk some milk, the king killed Timi like a fish, (in 
reality ) out of fear of your valour.” 


(236) Hurt by this message and overwhelmed ( lit., blackened ) with grief, Takka and 
his companions attacked the king at once at V ida prastha. 


(237) By (a shower of ) blows from their (own) sharp swords, Vyila drove ont of their 
hearts their envy of his sovereignty. The king only fainted. 


(238) They (the enomies ) then thinking themselves victorious, freed from anger by his 
(the king's) death and paffed up with pride, entered the city in order to seize the kingdom. 
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(239) Afraid of receiving another blow, the king for a while lay like one dead ; but 
when he saw the enemies far advanced, he rose again to his royal state. 


(240) While these poor-witted men ascended the king’s residence, they beheld the king 
Approaching, who had recovered from his swoon, 


(241) “Why did you not, why did you not slay the king?’’: thus did those wicked fools at 
that time violently accuse each other. 


(242) Angry with each other, they pushed one another from the royal palace and caused 
their own destruction, which ( otherwise ) should have been caused by the king. 


(243) The angry king impaled the wicked survivors ; he thus raised them high, bat down 
they went to hell. 


(244) The pregnant wives of his Bhotts enemies, the wrathful king split asunder with his 
sword, like pods fall of seeds (aro split ) with the nails. 


(245) The pain in the king’s heart arising from his anger at their treason was allayed by 
the destruction of their race, but not that in the head caused by the blows of their swords, 


(246) Having witnessed, for a while, the deeds of Takka and the others, like an evil dream, 
the land, 80 to speak, woke again and free from fear, obtained peace. 


(247) Pleased with Shib Mir who had taken no part in the treason, the king entrnsted to 
him his son Haidar, as well as his ( Haidar’s ) mother Koti, to bring him up. 


(248) Reared by queen Kofi, like a sprouting plant in the rainy season, ( the boy ) enjoyed 
the protection of Shah Mir. 


( 249) The king built after his own name s town which was surrounded by a moat which was 
(as it were ) the disgrace arising from his defeat. 


aide Like the sun on a cloudy day in Pauga, the king again illamined the world for a few 
mon 


(251) By a disorder of the wind-humour brought about by the bitter cold of winter, the pain 
in the king’s head became more intense, 


(252) Alas! the headache of the king, whose virtues were ever capable of relieving the pain of 
numberless heads, went on increasing. 


(258) On the eleventh lunar day of Pauga in the year 99, the headache of the ki 
last relieved by the physician Death 22 king was at 


(254) Having protected the earth for three years and two months less : 
Rischens went to heaven; aleve Gaye, King 


a a a a 
49 The date of his death corresponds with Friday, November 25th, A. D. 1823, (Dr. J. Ph. Vogel.) 
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Tibetan Notes. 


The LadakAi Chronicles contain only a very short passage which seems to have reference to 
Rifichana Bhoti of Kashmir, It is this: “ His ( Lha-chen GNgos-grub's) son was Lhachen 
rGyalbu Rinchen (or Prince Finchen, ths Great God )." It is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
the Kashmiri record with this short notice, 


According to Jonarija, v. 157, it was the marder of Ritichana’s father, a Vakatanya, by a tribe 
of Kilamanyas that caused his departure from Tibet. The word Kalamanya probably stands for 
‘men of Kharmang,’ Kharmang being the capital of a tribe of Baltis. Aud it looks almost as if 
tho Baltis had ot that time tried to overthrow the Ladakhi dynasty. The term Vakatanya may 
refer to the Castle of Vaka near Mulba, which was in the bands of the Ladakhi kings. We shall 
hardly, however, ever get beyond conjecture witn regard to the political state ol Western Tibet of 
those days and must not expect the Kashmir chronicler to have troubled much about Rifichana’s 
early history, There are, nevertheless, three reasons in particular which make us believe in the 
possible identity of rGyalbu Rinchen and the Rifichansa of Kashmir: (1 ) the fact that the 
Tibetan record speaks of Rinchen os a prince (rgyaléu); (2) the identity of name; (4) the 
identity of time. 


With regard to tho latter point the following may ba added. My first attempt at 
a chronology of the Ladakhi kings is found in my article '.The Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe,’ ante, 
Vol, XXXYV, p. 72 f., where Lhachen rGyalbu BRinchen is given the second place among the 
four kings who reigned during the 14th century. This infers that in the ordinary course he reigned 
in Ladakh between 1925 and 1350 A. D. But we now find from the Kashmir record that Rinchen 
left Ladakh quite as a young man, and that his reign in Kashmir lasted only from 1320-1323. This 
would make my date for the commencement of his reign too late. As there is no break in the 
succession of Ladakhi kings, we suppose that « son was born to Rinchen, before be leit Ladakh, but 
how the government of Ladakh was managed during the minority of Rinchen's sun, we are oot told. 


Thore is another little item which may be addnced in proof of the general correctness of my 
chronology above mentioned, Of Rinchen's father, Lhachen dNgos-grub, it is stated that the 
Lamaist Encyclopedias, bEa--'sgyur, vas iutroduced into Ladakh in his time. This would 
point to the two first decades of the 14th century as the date of the introduction, which is exactly 
the period when the Mongols also received the Encyclopedia for the first time, 


It may be said, however, that Rifichaaa Bhoti could just as well have hailed from Zangskar, 
Porig, or Baltistan as from Ladakh, but until we can find an historical record of those countries, we 
must be content with such scanty evidence as the above from Ladakh, It is remarkable also that 
Ladakhi folklore contains an ancient song, which relates the departure of a ‘Prince Rinchen’ 
from Ladakh. 


As fegards the names in Jonaraja’s Chronicle. Rifichana is the Tibetan Rinchen ; 
Kilamanya is Tibetan mKhar-mang; Vakatanya is Tibetan Vaka(?); Tukka is probably Tibetan 
"aBrogpa (pronounced Dugpa or Tugpa). With regard to the name Vyila, two explanations may 
be given: (1) the name may have always been Vyiila, for we know that Indian names were need in 
Ladakh in former days; (2) the name'may have been originally Byaraba, Tibetan for ‘sentinel,’ 
the Kashmiris changing the word JyaraSa to Vyiila on account of similarity of sound. Timi is 
perhaps « corruption of a compound name, the first part of which was Tibetan Lhrims ( pronounced 
thim ), custom, law, 
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III. 
The Expedition of Zainu’l-‘abidin of Kashmir against the Bhottas. 


(a) Jonarija’s Rijataraigini. 


Dr. J. Ph. Vogel writes about this passage in a letter to myself, dated the lat September, 
1906; ‘I intended to sentl you the passage about Zainn’l-Abidin’s expedition to Bhottaland also, 
but it is rather obscure . . . . . ~’ In a letter dated the 11th August, 1966, Dr. Vogel 
had, however, giveu me the general contents of the passage in question as follows : Zainu’l-‘Abidin of 
Kashmir (1420-1476 ) invades Gogga-deéa (Guge ?), saves a golden image of Buddha from the 
hands of the Yavanas ( Mabammadans ) in Sayfi-desa, and takes the town of Kulita ( Kula ), which 
apparently at that time was occupied by the Tibetans. 


(b) Srivara’s Rajatarangini. 


Taraaga 1, v. 51, ‘Having conquered the outlying provinces of Sindhu and Hinduvata, the 
king (Zaina’l-‘abidin ) marched with his army to conquer the Bhot{a country.’ 


Translator’s Note. 


The date of this event is not stated in the Sanakrit text. But since Jonarija, whose chronicle 
narrates the history of Kashmir till the year 1459 A. D. does not notice it, it is very probable that 
the expedition mentioned in the above stanza took place some time in the last or filth decade of 
Zainu'l-‘ibidin’s reign, i.e., between 1460 and 1470 A. D, 


Tibetan Notos, 


Although the Ladakhi Chronicles do not mention any expeditions of the Kashmir kings to 
Western Tibet, they contain a reference which becomes intelligible only throagh our knowledge of 
the Kashmir Chronicles, e/z., that one of king ’aBum-ldo’s sons has the half-Mohammadan 
nawe, Drungps Ali, The occurrence of such a name at that tite is quite extraordinary, bat we can 
explain it in the light of Zainn’l-‘abidin's expedition. The Ladakhi king was probably compelled to 
seek the friendship of the Kashmir king, and may have accepted from him « wife from among his 
relations. A similar case occurs in the history of King ‘aJam~-dbyang-rnem-rgyal, who, after 
he had become the captive of the Balti king, Ali Mir, had to marry one of his danghters, 


The expedition which is mentioned in Jonaraja’s Chroniclo, may have taken dari 
‘iw second decade of Zainn'l-abidin's reign, and the fourth of king ‘aBumlle ae 
between 1430 and 1440 A. D. ‘ 


In Schlagintweit’s ‘Die Kénige von Tibet,’ Abh. der K. Pairischen Akademie der Wissenscha 

Ba. III, p. 862, king a Bumide’s son is called s tributary king, as if he had paid tribnte to — 
I wish to state that the translation ‘ tributary king’ is due to a mistake, Schlagintweit’s MS. has 
the orthographical mistake glayi rgyalpo, ‘king of wages,” when Alayé rgytlpo, ‘godly king, 


Was meant. 


As regards the place-names given in the Kashmir Record : Sayii-deia is probably the 


of Shel, pronounced Sbé, above Leh, on the Indus, which has 
for its large Baddhist images. Gogga-deéa is doubt! eae apparently always been famous 
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Dr. Vogel's note, that Kuliita was probably occupied by the Tibetans at that time, is quite in 
agreement with Ladakhi history, The king of Kulita was in a loose way a vassal of the kings of 
Leh. 


The route taken by Zainn’l“aibidin was that taken by the Ladakhi king, Thee-dbang- 
rnam-tgyal I, later on, when hse went to Guge and Purang, and returned to Ladakh by way of Kuli 
and Lahaul, 


Ol the expedition of King Zainu'l-‘ibidin, which is mentioned in Srivara’s Chroniclo, 
we bear nothing in the Ladakhi Chronicle. It may have been directed against Baltistan. 


IV. 
Adam Ehin’s Expedition to Tibet. 
Srivara’s Rijatarangini, Taranga I, 
(a) v. TL 


Being afraid of his (Adam Kban’s) assassination, the king ( Zainw’'l-‘ibidin) sent his son 
away after a few days by the road leading to Bhotta, 


Translator’s Note, 


Adam Khin was the eldest son of Zainu’l-‘ibidin, the younger ones being Haji Khin and 
Babrim Khan, Adam Khin and Haji Khiin hated each other, and the latter conspired with some 


officers of the State against the life of the former, It was to avoid this danger that the king 
( Zainn'libidin ) bad to send away his eldest son. 


Cb) v. 82, 


When in conrse of time, Adam Khin had returned (to Kashmir) having conquered the 
Bhotta country, Haji Khin marched to the mountain of Lohara under the king’s ( Zainu'labidin) 
orders, 


Translator’s Note, 


It is not possible to find ont’the precise date of this event, but that it probably took place in 
1451 A.D, may be inferred from Srivara I, y. 86, which supplies the Lankika year 23 
(A, D, 1452) os the date of Hajf Khin’s return from the campaign referred to in the verse 
translated above. 


Tibetan Notes, 


Adam Khin’s expedition must have taken place daring the reign of the Ladakhi king 
bLo-grod-mohog-ldan, who reigned from ¢, 1440-1470 A.D. No mention is made in the 
Ladakhi Chronicles of a war with Kashmir under him. The expedition may have been conducted 

against Baltistin, 
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Vv. 
The Expedition against Tibet under Hasan Khbin. 
Srivara’s Rijataraigini. Taranga III. 
(8) v. 82. 


By his ( Ahmad Malik’s ) advice ( the king Hasan Khan ) sent back to the Bhojts country 
those who, having been taken captives by his father (Haji Haidar Shih) and grandfather 
( Zainu’libidin ), lived in captivity. 

Translator’s Note, 


This passage allodes to the liberation of prisoners by Hasan Khan ( King of Kashmir, from 
A. D. 1472 to 1484 ), soon after his coronation. Ahmad Malik was his favourite minister. 


(b) v. 396. 


They (the Sayyids (? ) and other opponents of Ahmad Malik ),the adherents of the minister 
( @yukéa) Natthaks, observing the king ( Hasan) favoured him ( Ahmad Malik ) and being onable 
to fight, left ( the country Kashmir) and went to the interior of the Bhotta country. 


Translator’s Note. 


The expression Gyukta-Natthakadyas is doubtful, I have ventured to take Natthaka as 
& proper name. 

This passage allades to the internecine hostilities of the ministers of Hasan, King of Kashmir. 
Tajibhatts, guardian of the Crown Prince, Muhammad Khin, and the Sayyids (? ) were jealous of 
Alymad Malik, the beloved minister of the king, and had succeeded in exciting the king's anger 
against him. Abmsd was, however, wise, for not oaly did be not himself take offence at his 
opponents’ conduct, but be also prevented his powerful son, Nauroz, from engaging in a contest 
with the Sayyids (?), etc. The king afterwards became reconciled to Ahmad, whose enemies had 
consequently to abandon Kashmir. This took place in the tenth regnal year of Hasan, i.e, in 
A. D. 1482; see Srivara, III, 391. We learn (however) » few verses farther on, that the king 
changed his mind again, and that Ahmad died in prison. 


(oc) v. 440, 


Desirous of conquering the Little and Great Bhotts countries, the Sayyids (?) sent the 
iimstrious Jahingir and Nasir (or Nasir ) om the expedition. 


(v. 441). The two Sayyids (?) (Jahingir and Nasir) did not follow the Mirgeéa's advice 
that, if they went together, their work would succeed. 


Translator’s Note. 


The control over ali these frontierstations and the cowmand of the * Marches,’ generally was 
invested in Hindi times in one high state officer, known by the title of * Dvarapati’, ‘Lord of the 
Gate,’ or some equivalent term. The organization of the aystem was somewhat changed in the 
Mahsmmedan times, when the guarding of the several routes through the mountains was entrusted 
to feadal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. margeis ). These held hereditary charge of specific passes, 
aod enjoyed certain privileges in return for this duty. Dr. Stein, Rajat., transl. IL, p. 391, 
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(a) v. 442 — 444, 


One of them conquered the country ( Bhétta), and entered the capital in glory, The other was 
fearful and, having been captured, saved himself by a trick. ; 

(¥. 443), Out of consideration for a time, even a brief description is not given (says the 
author Srivara ) of the slaughter committed by the Bhéttss, who attacked the ( Sayyid'’s?) army 
from bebind 


(v. 444). Babidur Agha and some other serrants of the old king ( were consumed ) like moths 
in the fire — like battle with the Jyulchinas and Bhottas. 


Translator’s Notes. 


According to Dr. Stein, the terms Little and Great Bhuffa-land refers to Baltistin 
(Skardo ) and Ladakh, respectively. 

In the time of Hasan, the Sayyids were exceedingly powerful. The Jahingir referred to 
in v. 440 was Mirgeis or Margapati (Superintendent of Passes) and miuister in the time of 
Hasan. 

The term Jyulchine occurring in v. 444 denotes some such people ss the Bbéttes, and the 
five verses qnoted sbove describe s campaign against the Bhittas by Jahangir and Nasir in 
the reign of Hasan (é.<., about the year 1483 A, D, ). The leaders thongh desirous of invading 
the territory together, did not actually do so, The result was that only one of them was successful, 
while the other sustained a miserable defeat at the hands of the BhOttas, 


Tibetan Notes. 


This expedition which ended in the defeat of the Kashmir army, probably took place during the 
reign of the Ladakhi king Lhachen Bhagan, who reigned about from 1470-1600 A.D. He 
deposed the last king of the first dynasty, and was the first king of the second (rnam-rgyal ) 
dynasty. OF this king it is said in the Ladakhi Chronicles that ‘ he was very fond of fighting,’ bat 
we are not told whom he fought against. The change of dyoasty and the great confusion resulting 
from it, may be the reason why the historical accounts referring to the latter half of the 15th 
century are particularly meagre. It is, however, very probable that it was Lhachen Bhagan, who 
inflicted the blow on the Kashmiris, an’ that in consequence of this victory, he was enabled to make 
himself supreme king of Ladakh. The consequence of this victory was that the Kashmiris came 
no more on raiding expeditions into Ladakh, 

Since I wrote my article * Archweology in Western Tibet,’ ante, Vol. XXXVI, p, 89 ff., it has 
occurred to me, with regard to the Inscription of Lhachen-Kun-dge-rnam-rgyal at Daru, 
that it is possible that it refers to Lhachen Bhagan, on the ground that the founder of the 
rNam-rgyal Dynasty may hismself have taken « new title containing the words rnam-rgyal. 


Jyulchiys is very probably # Tibetan word, bnt hardly a propername, It may be a corruption 
of the Tibetan words rgyal chen, or rgyaloan, the former mesning ‘ great king’ the latter * victorious.’ 
If JyulcbGns stands for rgyal-chen, it would probably point to Lhachen Bhagan, who bad made 
himself supreme king, the deposed members of the old dynasty having become rgyal-chuny, or ‘ little 
' kings.’ 

vi. 
The Bhottas in Prajyabhatfa’s Bajatarsigini. 
(*, 28). At that time (in the time of Fath, pronounced, in India, Fateb ) through the 
predomination of Kali there was (remarkable) equality of all classes of people, whether they were 
wicked or virtuous, learned scholars ( Bhajtas ) or Bhottas, actors or rogues. 
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Translator’s Note, 


Fath was King of Kashmir from 1486 to 1513 A. D, Being incapable of governing 

“himself, he entrusted the discharge of royal duties to his Miirgapati and minister, Ibrahim, The 

latter proved worse than the king and so misnsed his powers that the country wag a acene of utter 
lawlessness during the whole of that reign. 








Tibetan Notes, 


At first sight this text would make it appear that there were Bhottas among the subjects 
of the Eashmir kings. This is not probable, for Ladakh as well as Baltistan were independent 
possessions during the 16th century. But the trade between the Panjab and Yarkand, through 
Kashmir and Leh, was probably carried on withont any interruption, and this trade brought many 
Ladakhis and Baltis to Kashmir, They bad there not only a rest-house of their own, but apparently 
also a Buddhist place of worship. There is a masjid below the castle hill of Srinagar, which is still 
known as the Bodo Masjid, and that it wae formerly a Buddhist temple is shown by the fact that 
behind the white-wash on the walla the pictures of Baddhist asints are to be found, This is well 
known to all Ladakhis, 

Conclusion, 

In conclusion I may say that the Mahammadan Chronicles of Kashmir seem to contain 
material which is of importance to Weatern Tibetan history, though as yet a single instance only 
has come to my notice, It is in the TawarikA--Rashadi written by Sultan Sa‘id's son in 
Eashmir, Jt is there stated that in 1531 A. D., Sultin Said of Kashgar invaded Tibet ( Ladokh) 
with an army of 5,000 men and died on his way back, This is very probably thy same expedition 
as is mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles under King bErashis-rnam-rgyal I., who reigned 
during the first decades of the 16th century, probably till about 1535 A, D. | 


Teannot think that Bir Walter Lawrence drew upon Mohammadan sources when he wrote his 
account of Rainchan Shah (Bifichans Bhoti) in his Valley of Kashmir, He calls Rainchan 
Shah the founder of the Jama Masjid and of the shrine of Bulbul Lankar, With regard 
to this statement, Mr. Nicholls says :4— 


_ “The first line of the inseription over the gate-way of the Jami Masjid at Srinagar is illegible 
bat the Tarikh-i-Kashmtr Ayamé states that the mosque was first built by king Sikander the secon 
and then barnt down, The second line of the inscription says that after several years Hasan Shih 
rebuilt it, Since then the inscription records other fires and restorations. Feat | 


A manuscript from which I have taken an abstract, records that Sikandar But-shikan first built 
the mosque, and it goes on to mention its being burned down and rebuilt by Hasan Shih and’ 
Zaina'l-‘ibidin, 


I have no evidence regarding the building of the mosque by Rifichana, the. : 
Kashmir, and should be glad to know on what the supposition is based . . , Fadil aes ot 


I regret I have no notes regarding the ‘ Bulbul Lankar,’ ” 


Bir Walter Lawrence may have based his statement on popular tradition, The man from Gilgit 
mentioned above who visited the Jama Masjid, tells me that people connect the Jama Masjid with 
the Ladakhi king of Kashmir, becanse, in the court of the masjid, there is an ancient stone-sculptare 
with a Tibetan inscription, which is believed to date from the time of the Ladakhi king, 


™ Dr. Vogel's letter to me, dated the Sth November 1003, 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEATC 


BY M. K. KFARAYANASAMI AYYAR, B.A., B.L., AND T, A. GOPINATHA TAO, M.A. Mapas. 


(‘Continued from p. 173.) 
Wo. Il.—Iraiyapar=agapporul.* 


‘Nature of the work, — This is a treatise on the subject of love (agapporul), It 
deals mainly with the analysis of the mind in love and incidentally also with courtship, 
elopement, marriage and such other topics. To give an exact idea of what is meant by 
agapporul we shall take the dofinitiona of porul and agam as given in the commentary of 
WNachohinarkkiniyar on that classical Tamil grammar, TolkAppiyam.' Forul is defined as 
the three purushdrthas (dharma, artha and kdma or in Tami] cram, porul and injam), their 
transitoriness and (mdksha), liberation from these three; and that division of rhetoric, which 
deals with porul, as defined above, is called porul=adiydram: thus we see that porul=edigaran 
is universal in its character and embraces every variety of subject bearing on haman life. 
Porul = adigdram -ia divided into two-olasses, purapporal and agapporul, OF these pwrapporul 
deala with the deeds of the warrior hero outside the family circle, -—— mainly with war, 
egapporu, haa for -its subject love, pure and simple, which is defined in Toltdppiyam (p. 2); 
es “ the happiness which is generated by the coming together or meeting of two lovers equally 
devoted in their love, which happiness continues even in their separation as an inner feeling 
towards the other, indescribable in its natare.”’ Agapporul ia further divided into kalariyal 
and karptyal. Kalaviyel is described both in Tolkdpiyam and /raiyandr=agapporul as ' being 
the same as the gdndharea system of marriage described in the Sdstras of the Brdhmanas,’ while 
karpw is defined ‘as the union in marriage of & woman and a man of proper lineage and with 
proper ceremonies,’ The essential distinction -therefore between the two consists in that 

avyal analywes the sentiment of love as exhibited in secret courtship, whereas Larpw deals 
with that sentiment in the married state. Ipaiyapar = agapporul, in treating of ayapporw], 
comprehends within its scope both Falaru and karpu. 


Description of the work ; — The work consists of sixty #ifras and there is-attached to it 
a very masterly commentary in the finest Tamil prose. The commentary givea a very 
interesting tradition of the three Tamil Saigams, about which so many conflicting things havo 
boon written, Foe fuller information regarding the subject the reader is referred to Prof. 2. 
Sishagiri Shetri's Hesay on Tamit Literature, andto Mr, V. Kanakasabhai Pillai’s Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago." 


Authorship. Satras. The pagircam portion of the Commentary attributes tho work 
to Sémasundara, the Siva deity at Madara, and the story it gives as to its origin is shortly 
this:?—In the time of the Inst of the Forty-nine Kings, who patronined the third or the Inst 
n, and went by the name of Ugra=pporu = Valudi, there was a severe Snes 
king, finding it-impossible to support the learned men who were gathered round him, requested 





a Ta the former article inert bofollowing #rrala, Page 170; Footnote 2: add:—‘*( vide Trapitaks 6, Anuctks 


, ” 
se est For fambiyar = epgam = ellam read “oll, 
+ an age 81 of Tolhdypiyan—porsfadikiram, edited by Diabdarsm Pillai, Madras, 10 
£ The references to the Iraiyaptrczappers} in this work aro to Mr. Dimbdaram Pillai's second edition 
: at Madras, which qootains « long but very misleading introdustion, See for this account, pp. 6 to 9. 
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them to scatter themselves to seek their livelihood. After the lapse of twelve years, when the 
rains fell and the country attained its normal state, thd king scot his emissaries to gather the 
scattered scholars, They were able to bring only those who were versed in orthography, 
syntax and prosody. But they could find none who were versed in poruladigdram. The king 
exclaimed: “Are not these three subjects useful only as aids to the poruladigdram? My 
getting these is as though I never got them.” The god Sémasundara, perceiving his trouble of 
mind, determined to remove it, — seeing that it was in pursuit of knowledge. He, therefore, 
composed these sixty sitras, engraved them upon three copper-plates and placed them 
underneath the pitha, or platform, on which the image of the deity was placed. The next 
morning, the priest of the temple, after sweeping and cleaning the whole temple, unlike 
his usual custom, began to clean the base of the platform also, when he was overjoyed to find 
the set of copper-plates with the poruladigdram engraved upon them. He ran with the 
copper-plates to the king, who saw the special grace of the deity towards him and gave the 
work to the poets of the Safgam, to be interpreted and explained, The several poets gave 
conflicting interpretations and, finding themselves unable to come to an understanding, 
went to the king and requested him to nominate an umpire to give an authoritative decision. 
The king replied that the forty-nine poets of the Saigam were the best literati of the land and 
that it was impossible for him to nominate one better than themselves, and advised them to pray 
Sémasundara himself® to vouchsafe to them an umpire. While they all lay within the temple 
praying to the deity,a voice was heard thrice repeated, which said: “In this place is a damb boy 
aged five years, named Rudra-barman, who is the son of Upptri-kudi-kijar ( = the headman 
of the village of Upptri-kudi). Do not slight him as a mere boy, but seat him on a pedestal 
and recite to him the various commentaries composed by you. Whenever he hears the true 
interpretation, tears will come into his eyes and he will manifest symptoms of pleasure, but 
he will remain unmoved when the interpretation is not correct. He is the deity Kumira 
(. ¢. Subrahmagys ) and has taken this birth owing toa carse.” Hearing this yoice, all the 
poets arose and, after circumambulating the temple, they approached Uppiri-kadi-kilar, related 
to him these cirouinstances and requested him to permit his son to be taken with him. With 
his permission, they adorned the boy, and seating him on the elevated Sanga platform, they all 
sat down below and recited their respective commentaries. He heard all without any 
symptoms of pleasure, except occasionally when the commentary of Madurai-Marudap- 
iJanfgapar was recited, But at every word of Nakktirar’s Commentary there were evident 
signs of pleasure exhibited by him. Thus was Nakkirar’s established to be the truest 
intrepretation, 


The Commentary then continnes the story thus: — “On account of this some say that the 
Commentary is by Rudra-sarman, the son of Uppiri-kudi-kilar. But he did not compose 
it, he only heard it. Thus the fact is that the work itself was composed by the deity of Alaviy,* 
the Commentary by Nakktrar, and that the latter was heard by the deity Kumara, We shall 
now relate how the Commentary was handed down. 


I, Nakkirar, the son of Maduraik-kanakkéyapar taught it to Kiravi-korrapar ; 


2. He tanght it to Téptr-kilar ; 
3. He taught it to Padiyan-gorrapar; 


ee —— 


* The reference is here to the custom, according to which people will not 
po leave the temple until the deity 


* ie., Madura. 
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4. He taught it to Selvatt-Asiriyar Perufijuvanar ;* 

5, He taught it to Manslfr-dhiriyar — Poliyaikayp-perufijéndapar; 

6. He taught it to Sollar-Asiriyar Andsip-peruikumérapér; 

7. He taught it to Tiruk-kuppatt-asiriyar ; 

8. He tanght it to MaAdavalanar Tantganar; 

9. He taught it to Musiriy-asiriyar Nilakantapér. 

Thus does the Commentary come.” . 


This is a free rendering of the very interesting account given in the Commentary regarding 
the origin of the work, The tradition is that all these events took place in the reign of 
Ugra-pperu=Valudi and that the Commentary itself was written at that time by Nakkirar, 
the president of the Saigam, The date of the work we shall discuss later on in the light of the 
facta disclosed by the verses quoted in the Commentary. But we may observe that the 
Commentary itself clearly negatives the tradition that it was actually written down by 
Nakkirar. No doubtit might have been the fact that the substanco of the work was what 
was propounded and taught by Nakkirar to his disciples ; and this seems to have been handed 
down from generation to generation, till at last Mutsiriy = asiriyar Nilakantagar, or his 
disciple, might have reduced the work to writing. 


Illustrative verses in the Commentary. — There are more than 400 of these, of which 
$15 only, in praise of a king going by various names, such as Neduméarap, &c., are serially 
numbered. These 315 form the larger portion of a species of composition called k6évai, which 
according to the Tami] grammars should consist of 400 verses in the kalittugai metre.‘ These 
verses will form the material for our study. From an analysis of these only one conclusion is 
possible, vis., that they refer to one individual alone. 


The hero of the Kévai.* — The hero is named Nedumérap of the Pandya Dynasty. 
That he is a Pindys is evident from the following verses and designations which denote 
a Pindya:— Ve., 1, 7, 44, 83, 89, &c. Minavan —v. 11, &c. Nériyan — ve, 19, 80, dc. 
Pafichavan — vv, 20, 51, &c, Tennavan — vv. 23, 36, 65, 76, &e. 


The surnames of the king: —(1) Uchitan,? (2) Pariikuéap,® (3) Vichiritan,* 
(4) Varédayan (5) Arikésari" (6) Ranintakan,? (7) Sattura~<durandarap,’’ 
(8) Vidaiya-charitan,4 (9) Kali-madapap,™ (10) Manadsn,* (11) Ragddayan,’” 
(12) Méran* (13) Negumiran.” 


Daeneee eee eee eee Ea 


* Bridently « mislection of Parud juverapér. ® Seo Panniru-piftiyal under kérai. 

1 ov, 1, 7, 44, 63, 89, &o, ® ov, 3, 18, 27, 35, 71, &e. ® ov. 12, 45, 63, 161, 170, 176, &o. 
% ov, 16, 35, 41, 56, 87, &e. 11 op, 22, 28, 47, 52, 55, 144, Ao, 33 ©, 135, 

1 ov, 149, 172, 193. 4 op, 158, 239, 296. * % ov, 175, 189, 260, 291. 


8 ». 163, iT ©, S15, 38 ov. 6,25, 68, 74, 77, 80, Bo. 1 ov. 24, 49, 70, 72, 79, 81, 84, ke. 
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Porsonal charsctoristics of the king. 


That he was a dark man appears from the descriptions : ‘kuru-md-mani rannen,’ r. 141 (ho 
who has the complexion of the large blue jewel), and *kdr-vannay pil varnap,” v. 145 ( he whose 
complexion was as that of the cloud-coloured Vishgn ). He was a great lover of the Tamil 
language, as he is called :— tin =damil véndan, ov. 1, 26,67, &c. ( the king who belongs toa race 
having sweet Tami] ae its language ), and anr = Agattiyanedy = urai = taru tin = damil kéttén, 
r, 89 (he who learnt classic Tamil as spoken in the days of old by the sage Agastya.)” In 
verse 228, Neduméran is described as having churned the ocean and obtaining nectar therefrom 
given it to the Dévss, The same facts are mentioned in verses 234 and 304, Perhaps he was 
regarded by the poet as the incarnation of Vishgu. 





Battles won by the king : — 
(1) Sennilam, ov. 1, 17, 20, 58, 65, Ke. 
(2) Pali, ev. 3, 18, 53, 78, 88, &e. 
(3) Viliiiam, ev. 4, 7, 10, 50, 59, &e. 
(4) Kottara, ov. 5, 36, 86, 149, 234, &c. 
(5) Arrokkadi, pv. 6, 11, 26, 29, 43, &o. 
(6) Piilandai, wv. 8, 12, 27, 31, 87, &e. 
(7) Sérir, ev. 9, 16, 44, 46, 52, &e. 
(8) Naraiyara, ov, 15, 18, 23, 57, 100, &o, 
(9) Kadaiyal, vv. 19, 21, 24, 34, 39, &e. 
(10) Nelvéli, ev, 22, 53, 106, 116, 45, &c. 
(11) Manarri, ev. 38, 42, 175. 
(12) Vallam, rv. 40, 99, 108, 119, 131, &e, 
(13) Vegmatta, rv, 45, 237, 
(14) Kealattir, ev. 120. 
(15) Neduagaljam, rv. 164, 180, 186, 188, 197. 
(16) Saigamaigai, cv. 202, 266. 
(17)  Irufijirai, ev. 205, 269. 
(18) Mandai, we. 255, 261. 
(19) Kaulandai, ev. 257, 293, and 
(20) Vattéru, ov. 305. 
Of theso battles, those occurring at Arrakkudi,” Pilandai,2 Sévir,29 Kadaiyal,* Naraiyaru,® 
Kortire2* and Vilifiam,” were fought with the Chéras. At Kodttiro, Pali and Kadaiyal the 


king is said to have encountered o namber of kings (ev. 298, 162 and 39). The battle of 
Naraiyéra was probably a naval one ( er. 57 and 292). 





2 Agastya is aid to be the author of Pérazattiysm, tho earliest grammar of the Tamil language, which is now 
only known by quotations, The author of the earliest extant grammar, Tolkippiyrp4r, ia said to have been bis 
\\seiple. ‘The work under discussion describes the Pér = agattiyam as being extant ia the first and second Seagams. 

ef, 73 ve, 8, 95,218, 110. 32 ev, 16, 45, 92, 155, ™ ©. 24, ™ wv. 57, 167, 292, 

% ». 149. a y, 238, 
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His titles. Tho king is styled Vagavan® (Chéra ). Sembiyan™ and Séjen* (Chéle ), and 
Tennavan™ ( Pandya). He was so styled, because he claime! to have conquered the territories 
ruled over by the Chéjas aud Ohéras.. He is also called Ponni-néian (Lord of the Kavéri 
country). ». 309, and Kanni « pPeramin ( lord of the country about the Cape Comorin }j, v. 36. 


His date, Tho two Sinnamantr Plates recently discovered by Mr. G. Venkoba Rao give 
the following gonoslogy for the carly Pandyas™ : — 
(1) Jasyantavarman, 


(2). Arikésarin, Paradkaia, Maravarmon ; conquered the 
Pallavas at Saikaramangai. 


(3) Jatite. 
(4) Rajasimha I, 


(5) Varaguna Mabiréja. 


(6) Sriméra, Srivallabha, Ekarira, Parachakrakélihals ; 
conquered Miya Paodys, Kérala, Simbala, Pallava 
and Vallabba. 


| 
(7) Varaguoavarmag. (8) Parintaks, Viranfriyana, Sidsiyan, fought at 
Kharagiri, siezed Ugra und destroyed Pennigadam. 
Married Vanavan-Mahidévi. 


(9) Bilesioabe IL alias Mandaragaurava, Abhimins- 
méra. 


The Anasimalai Inscription of ParAintaka slias Marafijadatyap, discovered by one of 
us and published by Mr, G. Venkoba Rao, gives the date 770 A. D.* With the sid of the 
information gathered from these sources, we can find the period of Arikésarin Parfiikubs 
alias Maray of the poem we are discussing. The hero is said to bave fought at Sahgamaigs - 
and Nelvéli sgainst an unmentioned foe. From the fact that the former place is situated near 
Conjeevaram, the capital of the Pallavas, we might infer that it must have been fought with 
Pallavas. This conclusion is borne out by the statement made in the Sinvamandr Plates, where 
Sdhgamaigai is called by the more correct name of Ssikaramaigai. Mr. V, Venkayya rightly 
gaesses that this battle must have been the same as that fought by Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
and his general Udayachandra at Saikaragrima, and hence Maravarman alias Arikésar. 
Paratfikuéa must be the contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla of the Udayéndram grant. 
This Pallavamalla is supposed to have died about 760 A.D. The Parintaka-Mirafijadaiyan of 
the Anaimalai Inscription has been identified by Mr. G. Venkoba Rao with No. 3 of the 
genealogicn! table given above, and should therefore be the son of the hero of the poem. 
Néjamiran of Jraiyandr= agapporul, therefore, being the father Pardntaka alias Maran-Sadaiyan 
or Jatila, whose date is 770 A. D., and beings contemporary of Nandivarman Pallsvamalla, 
who died in 760 A. D., must have lived during the middle of the 6th century A. D. 

The date of the Sitras.—In addition to the narrative we have given in full above, which 
cecurs in the pdyiram portion of the Commentary, there is » passage at the end of that portion, 
which says that the Séiras were composed during the time of the Pandya king Ugra< 
pporu-valudi, or tho last of the 49 kings who patronised the last or the third Saigam, the 

3 we. 74, 77, 130, 117, &o. ® ov. 207, 304, is the same as Chélag. 

% ©. 177, m™ v, 117, 


*t The Annual Report of the Acsistant Archmological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, for 1907, p. 8. 
® Bp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 817. 
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reason for its composition being that the deity of Madara took pity upon the king, who was 
sincerely regretting the loss of porul=adizdram.4 Who this king was we are not in a position 
to say definitely in the present state of historical knowledge of that period. Bat he does not 
seem to be identical with the Neduméran of the illustrative verses. This much is certain from 
the pdyiram, vis., that the composition of the Sitras was contemporaneous with Nakkirar, the 
original propounder of the Commentary, 


We saw above how the pdyirars portion of the Commentary relates that the substance of 
the Commentary was composed by Nakkirar and handed down to pine generations of disciples, 
Thus it appears probable that Nakkirer taught the interpretation orslly to his son, which was 
similarly transmitted by him down to Mautiri-déiriyar Nilakantanir, who, or whose disciple, 
probably reduced the matter to writing. 

Coming to the body of the Commentary, the fixed point from which we should start is 
furnished by the references to the Pandya king, Nedumaran, in the illustrative verses, whose 
age we have assigned to the middle of the &th centary A.D. In regard to these verses there 
is but one possible theory, viz., that they were subsequently added by the person, whoever he 
was, who might have reduced to writing the matter handed down orally from Nakkirar. 
Then the date of Nakkirar, and consequently the date of the Ndtras, should be earlier than 
the middle of the 8th century A.D. Anyhow it cannot be earlier than 750—270 = 480 A.D. ; 
working backwards by allowing the osual 30 years for each of the nine generations of pupils. 


This is the earliest possible date, but perhaps the true period in which the Sétras were composed 
lie somewhere between 500 to 700 A, D, 


Place names mentioned in the work. Of the places that are mentioned in the work 
aome might be easily identified; thus : — 

Vilifiam is situated on the ses coast 7 miles South of Trevandram. 

Kottira is a flourishing town near Nigarkoil in South Travancore. 


Pilandai is perhaps the modern Pilam in the Tinnevelly District, ‘ for: its 
Marava highwaymen. notorious 

Kwisiysl is the modern Kadayam, a station on the Qailon-Maniyichchi branch of the 
South Indian Railway. , 

Kalandai is also in the south of the Tinnevelly District and contains a Vaishnava le 
praised by the Srivaisbnava Alvirs ( saints ).% temp 

Vattira another place sacred to Vishga and sung by Alvirs, is situat 1 in the 
Travancore.” South 

Nelvéli is Tinnevelly, the chief town of the district of the same name. 


Saigamangai is near Conjeeveram and is noted as the birth-place of the Saiva devotes 
Sikya-Nayanir.” 

Bévlir is known to be the acene of a battle fought betwoen the Chile Parintaka II and 
Vira Piydya. According to this work, it was also the site of m battle fought between 
Nédumirag and the Chéra king. Hence, it must be looked for in the south of the Tinnevelly 
District. 

We are unable to identify the rest of the places. 


% See p. 11. This is very strango, ince the pdyiram mays that the Tolk4ppiyam, which contains the entire 
Fee had asneae of the Telbdg aren an and and Srd Sedgums and it survives in its entirety to the present day 
What had beoome of the Tblédppivam in the days of Ugra = pperavalndi? 


_% Nammiledr, 
Vide SAkya Nayante Purdnam, rerse 2, Periyapurdgam, 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 

BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A., RAI BAHADUR, 

Introduction. 


Ixp1aN antiquities have often been the hobby of hard worked District Officers and there is 
no doubt that to them Indology — including folklore, epigraphy, ethnology, numismatics, and 
literature — has been more indebted ia the past than to the professional archmologist. In 
Southern India the contributions of Mr. F. W. Ellis, the linguist, Sir Walter Elliot and 
Dr. Burnell to historical research are well known, To Mr. Sewell we owe the foundations of 
systematic archmological work in the Southern Presidency. The yiceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
and the great importance he attached to Indian monuments have, no doubt, led to a great deal 
of interest being taken in the subject throughout the country, In the Madras Presidency 
the cause of historical research has been greatly strengthened by the addition to antiquarian 
ranks of two senior Civilian officers, viz, Mr. A. Butterworth, LC. 8, and Mr. V. Venugopaul 
Chetty, I. C. S., on whose “ Collection of the inscriptions on copper-plates and stones in the 
Nellore District” this article is mainly based, The historical interest of the former and the 
literary tastes of the latter have apparently led them to combine together and undertake the 
arduous task of printing in one volume all the stone inscriptions and copper-plates found in 
the Nellore district, The two editors certainly deserve to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of their self-imposed and disinterested undertaking. Those who are conversant 
with the work of editing inscriptions will appreciate the anxiety and trouble to which the 
two gentlemen must have been put, particularly because both of them were not working in the 
same district all through the period. 


The editors are natarally disappointed at the poor results of their laborions andertaking. 
It is true that if these two gentlemen had devoted their energy to a tract of country possess- 
ing more ancient and valuable monuments, they would have made s more substantial 
contribation to South Indian history, All the same, the fact of their having oxhausted the 
inscriptions of a district cannot be overlooked. No doubt, excavation under skilled supervision 
— particularly in the northern portion of the district! — may bring to light more monuments. 
But for all practical purposes we may proceed on the supposition thst all the inscriptions 
of the Nellore district have been secured, 


Linguistic Value of the Nellore Inscriptions, 


In the first place it may be remarked that the collection of Nellore inscriptions has 
& linguistic valne, The district appears to have been in ancient times one of the localities 
where the Tamil and Teluga races came in contact, The traditional boundary of the Tamil 
country is Véigadam, i. ¢. Tirupati, in the north, according to the Tamil grammar Nopnidl, 
composed about the beginning of the 13th century A. D,,? though at present the prevailing 
langage at Tirupati is Teluga. The author of the Nanndi evidently repeated what he found 
in the Tulgdppiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar, where Véigadam and Kumari, are said to 
be the northern and southern boundary, respectively, of the Tamil country. 





* ‘The archaio fragments and dacmged inscriptions found in the Ongole (0. $ and O. 39), Kandukar (KR. 3t, 
KR: 82, KR. 67, and KR, 69) and Kanigiri ( KG. § and KG. 25) télnkas and the Dardi(D.2 and D.7) and Podili 
(P. 1) divisions justify this surmise to a cortain extent. 

* Siuth-Ind. Insers., Vol. III, p. 122. 
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The word frilinga (to which Telugu has to ‘be traced ) is connected by Vidyinatha, the 
sothor of the rhetorical work Pratdparudriya, with the three famous liagas of Siva, riz. those 
at Eilahasti, Dikshirima, and Srlésilam.* This derivation does not represent the extent of the 
Teluga country. The three places might denote roughly the extent of the dominions of the 
Kikatlya king Pratdparadra, whose protégé Vidyinitha was, and who flogrished about the end 
of the 13th and beginoing of the 14th certury A.D! At any rate, this does not in any way 
help us to find out the southern boondary of the Telugu country. Of course, when the Tamil 
grammar gives Tirapati as the northern limit, it cannot mean that the Tamil language was 
unknown beyond that place, In more ancient times, the Tamil race probably extended 
farther north. The Chija king Earikfila seems to have been rémembered in the Nellore 
district even better than in the modero Tamil country. Qonsequently, it may be presamed 
that during his reign, and perhaps also daring the period represented by the Tamil classics, 
the northern boundary of the Tamil country was further north than Tirupati. It may be 
argued, however, that the reminiscences of Karikila in the Telugu conntry cannot be taken 
to represent the extent of country over which Tam’! was spoken at his time, They can at 
beat denote only a temporary occupation of the Telaga country by the Chélas daring the time 
of Karikila. The volame of Nellore inscriptions proves that, even at the time when the Tamil 
Nagsdl was composed, the language was understood and might have been spoken much 
farther north than Tirapati. The northernmost village in the Nellore district, where Tamil 
inscriptions have been discovered, is Pikila in the Kandukir Taluka. Hero were found three 
Tamil records more or less damaged. Two of them belong to the last quarter of the 13th 
century, while the third is undated. Telaga inaoriptions of about the same period are also 
found in the village, and I suppose the fact of some being in Tamil is dua to the accident of 
the donors in these cases belonging to the Tamil country. In fact, the donor in one of 
them was from Uttaramallir in the Chinglepot district. Similarly, an inscription at 
Simbdchalam in the Vizagapatam district belonging to the time of Kaléttuiga I. is in Tamil," 
becanse the donor hailed apparently from the Tami! country, Such atray records are due to 
accident and cannot prove any thing. Bat in the Atmakir tilaka of the Nellore district, 
Tamil inscriptions have been found in foar villages, viz. Atmakir, Battepiju, Chiramana and 
“Nivirs. Three of them belong to Kulittuiga IL, and in one of them Obiramana (Siramanai) 
is said to be sitosted in Jaysigopia-Chbla-magdalam (A. 26), which was the name in ancient 
times of Topdai-niiga, i, ¢, the Pallava dominions, In the tilukas of Nellore, Giddr and Rapdr. 
and in the Veikatagiri Zamfodiri, Tamil inscriptions are more nomerous, while all the 
villages of the Sdldrpét division have them. Consequently, the volame before us establishes 
beyond all possible doubt that, in the southern portion of the Nellore district, Tamil was known 
in the 12th, 18th, and 14th centaries. Telaga mast have taken the place of Tamil in this tract 
of country after the Vijayanagara kings extended their dominions thither.? The same change 
“ppears also to have taken place in the south-eastern portion of the moderna OCuddapah district.® 
These facta show that we must accept with reservation the statement of Pavazandimani, 
author of the Tamil Nagndi, as regards the northern limit of the Tamil countr 


® Ante, Vol. XXL, p. 194. 

* Seo my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1005-6, Part IL, paragraph 44. 

"In the seqoel it will be shown thats qumber of loosl families in the Telugu oountry partionlarly 
Nellore district claimed desoant from this anoint Chija king, a — 

* dnnual Report on Epigraphy 1999-00, paragraph £2. 

1 We know from other inseriptions that Tonjai-niju exteoded in the Weat as far Punganor North 
Aroot district ; s0e my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-7, Part IZ, paragraph $3, - ae ee 

* See also my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1909-04, paragraph 14 

* See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8, Part IL., paragraph 49, 
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Paucity of early Inscriptions in Nellore. 

As regards the history of the district, what strikes one on looking throngh the 1,400 
pages of the volume of Nellore inscriptions is the paucity of materials for the earlier periods. 
This characteristic the district shares with the reat of the Telugu country on the east coast, 
It is true the other coast districta of the Teluga country have not been exhaustively explored. 
But so far as they have been examined, the same characteristio feature of their antiquities 
is noticeable. No doubt, the history of the country has been made ont largely from copper- 
plate grants, The Eastern Chalukya dynasty which held sway —according to an inscription 
of the 11th century from the river Mannéra to Mabéndragiri!¢ —over the districts of Ganjam, 
Visagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, and the northern portion of Nellore, ia represented 
mostly by copper-plate granta. Only two exceptions to this general rule ocour in the Nellore 
volume, At Bodamanariyalap&ia in the Podili Division (P.1) is a curions inscription which, 
like the Amariyati pillar", has to be read from the bottom upwards. It isdated in the 12th 
year of Vishnuvardhana-Mahirija. Vishguyardhana was a title borne by no less than ten of the 
Eastern Chalukya kings. Bat as the alphabet of the insoription is archaio, there is no doubt 
that it has to be assigned to one of the earlier kings bearing this surname. ‘Tho other early 
Chalokya stone inscription belongs to the tims of Vikramiditya-Mahirija (D.2) of the 
Chalukya family, who, if he was an Eastern Chalakya at all, must be Vikramaditya II. 
(11 months A. D. 925 to 926).9 Itiaa significant fact worthy of record that Telugu literature 
eannot be traced beyond the period represented by the earliest stone inscriptions of the Telogu 
country. Names of poets bslonging to earlier periods have, no doubt, come down to ug, But 
none of their works has survived. Thongh these facts do not admit of satisfactory explanation 
at present, they deserve to be registered for future investigation. © 

(To be continued.) 


18 Bp, Ind., Vol. WI, p. 335, M South-Ind. Ingers., Vol. 1, p. 25, 1 Ants, Vol. XX, p. 200. 


M In his Liews of tha Telugu Posts (p.9) Rao Bahador K. Virosalingam Paotala Garu montions the fact and 
says it is reported to be due to an mocident, He says that the whole country wae once burnt down by foraign 


country, vit. Véngl, Véng!-détamn or Vigi-dMama, which is apparently derived from the root viguia, But 
the name existed already inthe 4th cootary A. D., as it is montioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragapta, and the kingdom of Véag! was established in the 7th century, as will be pointed ont below. As 
moat of the lithic records of this partof the coustry are not older than the 11th century end as the earliest 
known literary work is the Telngu translation of the MaAdbAdrata made by Nannayabhatts in the same century 
(ands, Vol. EVIL, p. 245, footacte 1), this explanation is not teaable. At any rate, the absence of inscriptions 
aod architectural monuments cannot be accounted for in this way, Professor Kielhorn has noticed the absence of 
stone inscriptions in the case of three families, viz. the Gihadavila kings of Kananj, the Maitrakas of Valabh!, 
and the Eastern Chalukyas of Véig! ( Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 149, footnote $), He is of opinion that there must 
have existed a considerable number of stone inseriptions of ash of these threo families and remarks) “The 
stones on whioh these inscriptions were engraved havo been probably used for building purposes or lie buried in 
the ground.” The proces by which the stones of deserted tomples disappoar gradually may be e200 even pow in 
villages. For instance, at Eyil, in the South Arcot district, the Jainas asked the Collestor for permission to use 
the stones of the Siva temple for repairing their own, If the permission sought for had been granted, no trace of the 
Siva temple would have been left, ‘Tho stones of the enclosare wall in the temple at Gatgaikonda-Qh4|aparam in 
the Trishinopoly district were utilised by the Pablis Worka Department in 1836in building the dam acroas the 
river Coleroon, knows as the Lower Aniont ( Trichinopoly Manual, p. 34%). The rampart of the rained fort at 
Mapgaptr (near Trichinopoly ) is said to have been pulled down by some “ Nawib" and the stones used in building 
or repairing the Trichinopoly fort. It ia also reported that the stones of eereral magdapas and of the enclosure of 
the tank io front of the temple ( st Kappapiir ) were utilixed for building the bridges over the Colerooa and the 
Kavérl rivers, In earlier times, religious animosity played no small part in the destruction of anciest mongmente 


belonging to it stood very little chance of being protected against randaliam, On the other hand, we bare anthentis 
was originally o Jaina, was enbsequently converted to the Baiva creed through theeforts of the Sairs waint 
bina . Ose of the first acts of tha convert was to demolish the Jains buildings at Pitaliporam (near 
Tiravedi in the South Arcot district) and build a Baiva temple out of tho materials, Boddhiem and Jainism wore 
eothmon opponsnts of the Brahmanical ersed, aod it is easy to imagine how the Baddhist acd Jaioa mone bs 
of the Telugu country have disappeared. The disappearance of the monaments belonging to the orthodar Hindu 
reed and of the stone inscriptions of the Pallaras and Eastern Chalakyas vemsins to be astisfactorily oxplained. 
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A VISIT TO RAMTEK. 
BY HIRA LAL, B.A., M.B.A.S.; Nacrvun. 


Riwritx is the headquarters of a tahsil in the Nagpur district of the Central Provinces. 
It derives its name from the temple of R&ma on the hill ( tk or t/kedf), at the foot of which 
the town is situate. It is regarded asa very sacred place in that part of the country, and 
an annual fair is held there in the month of Kirttika commencing on the Pérpimd which lasts 
for a fortnight. The attendance at the fair is estimated to be 60,000. 


I visited the place just before the fair on 3rd November, 1907, and the following days, and 
took the opportunity of jotting down the following notes, especially in view of the fact that the 
archsologists and antiquarians, who have visited the place, being mostly Europeans, have not had 
access to the principal temples. So far as I know, Beglar was the first archeologist who visited 
the place in 1873-74. He bas given a somewhat detailed account in his report,! but he was not 
admitted inside the inner group of temples. Mr, Cousens, who visited the place 31 years 
afterwards, found himself similarly excluded. He writes in his report,? that ‘the European is 
permitted on sufferance to approach this holy of holies as far a& the lower step of the inner 
gate, where he is met by a fat Brahman with an oleaginous smile, who politely informs him 
he may go no farther.’ About 20 years ago when I first visited it, 1 was also about to share 
the same fate, but my coat saved me. I then grew a small beard, which dubbed mea Masalmin 
in the eyes of the temple-keepers, but an intelligent fellow amongst them observed that I could 
not be one, because my coat, or more properly engarkhd, was cut oa the right side and not on 
the left. 


Ramték bas been held by some to be identical with the Rimagiri of Kflidisa’s Méghadita3 
Rima is believed to have stayed for some time at Rimték while 

Various names for BAnttk. on his way to LaikA, ani to have visited the place again from 
Ayodhya, after his installation as king, to chastise Samboka for his audacity in practising the 
penance, which the Brihmans complained that he, being a Sidra, was not entitled to. The 
other old names of Rimték are said to have been Sindiragiri ‘ the vermilion mount,’ and Tapogiri 
or ‘the mountain of penance.’ Both of them occur in the mutilated inscription belonging to the 
end of the fourteenth century, to be referred to further on. The reason assigned there for first 
of these names is that god in his man-lion incarnation killed the demon Hiracyakaéipu on this 
hill, which became red like vermilion with his blood,* but there can be little doubt that the name, 
as suggested by Mr. Cousens, was given because of the red stones, which when newly-dressed or 
broken, look almost blood-red, especially when the sun shines on them. The second name 
Tapogiri is said to have been given to it because the sage Agastya, who was born of a pot and 
had once drank off the ocean on getting annoyed with it, practised penance here, The 
Rémayana says that Rima, after leaving Chitrak(ta and visiting the hermitage of Satikshna, 
went to that of Agastya. On entering his abode he saw the places sacred to Agni,® to Vishnu, 


LLL ial, 


 Incladed in Cannigham’s, Vol VII, p. 109 ff. * Por 1906, p. 41. 


* See Rai Debi Presaad’s (Parna), Dkdrddhers Dh4teana, an excellent 
winiaieled tec, 22. o metrical version in Hind? of Méghaddtas 


* Prigatra dév' mriharih surdetr wvibhtda vakshah harajaih sitdgraih | tadrakta pérdrupitas . 
. « + + (Here the line is broken off in the inscription ). The Réetdh Mibdione chee onrass Iinessahalies 
Se re eaaine | valtion on earetl Untatie <apihehhmtnneh t sindiva sadriso jdtes téna Sindira 


* There was an Agnitirths at Rimtk, which is mentioned in the inteription. 
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to Indra, to the sun,* to the moon and the other gods, and beheld the sage Agastya, surrounded 
by his disciples, clothed in the skin’ of antelopes and vestments of bark. The Adhydtma 
Ramayana says that there were thonsands of sages engaged in religious pursuits in this hermitage, 
and well may the mount have been named Tapogiri. 


The temple of Ramachandra stands conspicuous amidst the group on the western end of 

the hill, some 500 feet above the town. With their costs 

Te ap a Bhan temples. of white-wash, these temples cap be seen gleaming in sibeenalitas 
from a long distance. The group is enclosed within a citadel, said to have been built by the 
Bhonslé king, Raghujt I. (1743—1755 ). In front of the temple of Rams stands that of 
Lakshmana, both built in the same style, locally called Aemddpantht, They are made of hewn 
stones, well-fitted together without mortar, the mandapa before the sanctum sanctorum being 
supported by eight massive pillars. The idols are of black marble, and are said to have been 
found in the Dudhala tank, and to have been substituted for the original ones which bad been or 
become mutilated. The other temples in the group are dedicated to Kanéalyi, Satya Narayana, 
the eight-armed Mahishésura-mirdint and Dbharméévara Mahbddéva (in one temple), Lakshmi 
Niériyans, Vyankatesa, another Mabishisura-mardini’ and Hanuman. Over the Lakshnt 
Narayaua temple there is a domed balcony called Rima Jharokha, which Beglar took to be the 
mame cf god. Looking from this place down below, the Rimték town looks like a beautiful 
map, the numerous tanks distributed in the various quarters of the town and the green fields on 
the outskirts contributing mach to the charming scenery. All these temples are included in the 
innermost court-yard, and there is also a palace said to have been the residence of the 
Siryavamél kings, who came from Ayodhya and raled there. There is also a platform with 
an arob, known as Kabir Ohabitari, Kabir Asaoa or Kabtr Kamina, which is claimed by the 
Kabirpanthis to have been the place where Kabir sat, but the pujdris say that it was the 
swinging place of a Siiryavamél princess, None but the higher-class Hindus are admitted 
within this court, the gate of which is named Gokula Darwizi. In the second coart the 
principal place is the temple of Harihara with two s‘atues. It is popularly known as the 
Daéaratha Tewple, this name being more lucrative, as the puydri informs the pilgrims that it 
is absolutely necessary for gaining fall religions merit to see the father frst before seeing the 
son. Of coarse, no daréana is meritorious without apresent. The entrance of this court is 


occupied by temple servants. This was the place where the Marithis had their arsenal, of 
which » few wall pieces may still be seen on the spot, The last court contains a very ancient 
and huge image of Variba ( boar incarnation ) under a small flat-roofed temple ; and in another 
part there is a Minbhao temple dedicated to their black deities, Krishna and Devi. The 
gate-way of this court is called Variha Darwizi, outside which there is a small masjid. There 
are Various stories abont it, one of them being that the Musalmin king, who wanted to despoil 
the temple, was attacked by a swarm of black bees, which prevented him from the 
inside ; 80 he built a mosque outside and left the place. Others say, ‘Rdma Rahim kd jodd hai,’ 
‘Where there is Rima, there is Rahim,’ 


The other antiquities on the bill are two temples with huge idols of Narasimba holding 
Otbir autteainaan ® wheel in one band, an old Saolf,a very old temple of the dwarf 
, incarnation called Trivikrama, of which only the portico 
remains,and a modern temple of Dhimréévara Mahidéva besides the remains of fort 
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* On the bank of the AmbAlk tank there is stil! » temple dedicated to the sun 
* This is popularly known as FbGdall. 
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walls. About two miles away at the eastern end of the hill, there is a cave dedicated to 
Nigirjana. Down the hill the most notable places are the temple of Chandiki Devi built of 
massive blocks of hewn stone; the KapOr Baoll, which is » small square tank embanked on 
all sides with rows of temples, in one of which there is a slab containing mutilated figures of 
the eight Siddhis (likely to be now submerged in the new irrigation tank to be constructed by 
Government at a cost of about Rs, 18 lakha); the Ambil@ tank with several temples on its banks, 
of which that dedicated to the Sun is noticeable; and other tanks and wells, such as Chakordi 
Talao, Rim Talat and Daédévamédha Baoll. There is also » group of Jaina temples and images 
which are all modern, except the huge image of Santindtha, about 18 feet high, which is very 
ola. The local Jainas say that Rima was of one of their pursnasion, and that when he visited 
Ramték, he first worshipped Santiniths, since when that image has been in existence. 








The Insoription, which has been incidentally referred to before, is affixed to the temple of 
Fun Zasuriotion. Lakshmanga onthe wall of the sanctum, The rough stone of the 
building is plastered with a black shining cement, which has 
the appearance of a real polished black marble. There used to be about 80 long lines engraved on 
it, but many are gone on account of the cement having fallen off. The major portion of the 
inscription is devoted to the description and religious efficacy of the tirthas at Rimték and the 
surrounding places included in the paiich krosi or 5 kos* area, which is recorded in the Rémték 
Méhdtmya aa baing protected from the influence of the Kali Age. The whole composition is in 
Sanskrit verses written in beautiful characters, exactly resembling those in which the Kalachuri 
inscriptions of Ratanpur are foand engraved. Indeed, when I saw it the resemblance was so 
strong that a mere look suggested that it might be a Haihayavathsl record, which it finally 
tarned out to be. The top portion, which is much mutilated, contained some historical data 
about the family of the reigning dynasty, of which the only suggestive phrases which remain 
are: ‘ Yadsvovarhtsh, Sri Sichhans Kshonipatér, and Sri RAmachandrah. The last two 
names occar in the Raiparand Khaliri Inscriptions of the Haihayavathsi king, Brahmadéva, 
from which it appears that Brahmadéva's father was Ramachandra, whose father was Sithbaga. 
The mention of Yadavavatba further confirms their identity as Haihayas belonged to that 
race.* Brahmadéva’s inscriptions are dated” 1402 and 1415 A.D. So his father must have 
lived about the end of the 14th century. This establishes the fact that the temples of this 
group are at least 600 years old. The tenor of the inscription shows that it was engraved 
when the temples were repsired rather than bailt, which would place their constraction 
a century or two earlier, The Haihayas ruled over Mab& Kobala now identified with 
Chhattisgarh, bat it once included all the country ap to the confines of Berar, as would 
appear from Hinen Tsiang’s record. In fact it seems that in the 7th century A. D., the 
capital of Maba Koisla was somewhere in this part of the country, very probably, at Bhindak, 
which the Chinese traveller apparently visited. Latterly, it would appear that it was 
transferred to Raipur in Chhattisgarh, and the western portion must have remained in their 
possession, while the original house long established at Tumm3na'! and subsequently at 
Ratanpur kept the eastern portion under their sway. 


eS Va 


® The orthodox way of caloulating this area ic a kos in each of the four directions and one towards the sky. 

* Cunningham's Reperts, Vol. XVII, p. 71. 

10 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. If, p. 229, and Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, p. 83. | 

12 A village of this name with ancient remainsanknown to archmwologists, still exists in the Bilkspar district. It 
js 45 miles north-east of Rataspur. It is from thie place that one of the kings removed his capital to Batenpur. 
(Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 82 #.) Since I wrote the above, I visited Tummins on 22nd May 1906, and dig out 
awaperd templedoor beautifally carved in the medimval Brahmanic style. I propose to give an acoount of 
this place in a separate artiole. 
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With regard to the description of the holy places, many can be easily identified. Thus of 
the Ashfatirthas mentioned in the Inscription, the Pitritirtha I take to be the Ambild Tank,” 
where oblations to the deceased ancestors continue to be made. The Chakratirtha is the present 
Ohakordi Tank. The VAjimédhatirtha is the present Daéiévamédho Baoli,and Rimatirthe, 
the Rémtalai, at the foot of the hill, The Manikalakunda is, apparently, the Mansar™ Tank, 
about 4 miles west of Rimiték, and Hathenttrtha one of the two tanks in Nagardban, five miles 
south of Ramték, Here there is an old temple of Mahidéva called Koté4vara, near which there 
is a tank that is said to be Samkhatirths by some, and Suklatirtha by others. Hamsa (swan), 
Samkha (conch-shell), and Sukla, all connote whiteness, and it is possible that these may be 
alternative names. There is another tank here called Pushkariyi close to the fort, which is 
also visited by pilgrims when going the Ash{atirtha round. 


The Inscription staies that Lakshmitirtha was the most important of all, and this may 
possibly be the Japaila Tank, from which the pilgrims begin their round. Tho eighth firtha was, 
apparently, Mokshakugda, possibly the Kaumiriki Baoli, which is reckoned as one of the eight 
tirthas. It is stated to be situated to the south of the hill and, for anght we koow, it may be 
ove of the two tanks at Nagardhan mentioned before. The Sindiravapt on the hill and 
Karpéravipt down the hill, still retain their old names, and are known as Sindira Baoli and 
Kapir Baoll. The story about the former is that Narasithha, after killing the demon Hiranya- 
kaéipu, threw his mace down, which fell with such an impact us to create a hole, afterwards 
the Sindira Baoll. The inscription mentions ‘mdtaro aslid Mab&siddhi,’ whose statue, as 
intimated before, is lying beside the Kapiir Baoll,and the ‘ terrible-faced Kiliki,’ which may be 
identified with the goddess of the Chandika Temple. 


Sambuka has also been alluded to as ‘thot Sidra saint who attained salvation by meeting 
his death from the hand of Ramachandra, and known here as Dhimriksha,’ The name is now 
changed to Dhtmrésvara, and is represented by a linga, over which » temple has been receutly 
constrocted, and is the first to be met with on the way to temple of Rama. This is believed to 
be the spot where Sambuka practised his austerities, and was killed by an arrow discharged by 
Rime from « place at the foot of the mountain, now turned into Ramtalai firtha. Thestory is — 
that, while dying, Sambuke asked for three boons at the request of Rima, to wit, that his corpse 
might be petrified into a [inga én situ, that Rima should stay on the hill for ever, and that he 
should be first worshipped before Rima. These were granted, and this is why every pilgrim 
first makes offerings to the Dhimréivara Mahidéva before worshipping Kiama. This story 
probably refers to the existence of a Saiva worship prior to the existence of the existing 
Vaighnava temples, and the concession made to the older creed. Several Saiva temples are 
mentioned in the Inecription, such as (Ghagtéivara, Sudbéévare, Kédira, Ambikindtha, 
Vharmésvara, Muktiévara, &c., showing the predominance of a Saiva worship, and one of the 
gods, Dbarméivara, who derives his epithet from having given shelter to Dharma, whom Kali 
( Age) was pursuing, is even enshrined within the inner court of the Vaishnava temples. Jn. 
the same court there are two Mahishisura-miirdinis, the consorts of the Destroyer, and there ts 
mention of Mahi Bhsirava, after whom perhaps the Bhairava Darwizi was named. 





18 This is situated within the borse-shoo ourve of the mountain, The Sindiragiri or Rimifk Mdhdtmya also 
maya: ‘davlaeydbAyontard chips pitritirtham anutiamer, 

‘8 This is supported by the Sinddragiri MaAdimya where it is anid that Manikils in near Kédica, which is to 
the west. Again‘ Monikdld narah died Hedithbdm archayéi mdhth," * A wies man after bathing ia the Manikila 
should worhip HAjimbA.” The HAjimbdé bill is situated exactly on the bask of the Mansar tank, 
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The other gods (outside the family of Rims) mentioned in the Inscription are Nrisimha 
(man-lion), and Adi Kola, or boar incarnation, together with Anjanéya or Hannumiin, bat | could 
not find any reference to the dwarf incarnation, whose shrine appears to be the oldest on the 
hill. The statue is still on the bill with one leg raised, but much mutilated, the details of 
which may be seen in two similar figures beautifully carved and placed in: niches of two 
temples! at Purl, within the enclosure of and near the great Jagannath temple. Lastly, the 
rivers Sura and Kalipé, which join near Rimték and retain their old names are eulogised for 
their sanctity. It appears to me that this Inscription formed the basis of the Sinddragiri or 
Réwltk Méhdtmya, expanded into sixteen Adhydyas as published by s local Press, but at Rimt#k 
there is said to be a mannecript containing forty-two Adsydyas. 








The most interesting place appears to be the cave of Nigirjona, over the entrance of 

= which a Milgozar has recently set-op a strneture, to give itan 

esa appearance of a temple. This makes the place conspicuons, as 

the solitary white speck on the eastern end of the mountain can be seen from a long distance. 

Inside the cave there is placed a figure of Naga, and s human head supposed to represent 

Arjuna, worshipped with a meaning satisfactory to the vulgar. Those who claim to be more 

informed tell the tradition that Nigirjona was a Brihmang, who practised severe austerities in 

that cave, long before the advent of Rima to Rimték. His penances ultimatély secured him the 

boon that he would be an era-maker like Silivabana or Vikraméditya. This is yet tocome, and 
the people believe it will. 


Tam inclined to believe that this tradition has some facts underlying it. Tt discloses that 
one Nagarjuna lived in that cave long before the construction of Rama's temples, and althongh 
the evidence is not very great at present, I venture to surmise that this Nagirjuna wae the 
great Buddhist reformer of ancient India, the founder of the Madhyamiké philosophy. 
‘He appears in literature os a,man of remarkable geniud, as an almost universal scholar, 
s Buddhist religions enthusiast of rare liberality, » profound philosopher, a poet, and anthor of 
great literary sbilities and an intense lover of his species.’ Jt was not only as an apostle of 
Buddhism, however, that Nigirjaua was famous in his life-time and long afterwards both in his 
own land and foreign countries. He waa also trained in all the learning of a Bramanical 
studeut; he knew the virtues and qaalities of herbs, the secret influences of the stars, the science 
of alchemy and the arts of the magician and exorcist. He was 80 renowned as a physician and 
eye-doctor that the fame of his success reached China, Mr. Thomas Watters considers that 
he probably lived about the Grd century A. D., and the general testimony as to his native 
place ia that he was born in Vidarbha. 


: “Ta. oe LL) lS S800) ee eee ee — : — 


“ Sh and her soma, Kuda and Lava and Lakshamana, whom the composer cf the Inscription describes 
donmkho @ py alamkhdimakal, Lakabmays though « make (ictbkhe) by being an inoarna 
sonihn ay tion of Seshandgs, is not 

“TT observed a slight differance in the mbordinate figures of thease status. Tn the Rimthk statue thore ip 
= Sgure close to the leg on the ground, and an sbaurd story bas been invented to the effect that the whale represents 
® brother and sister, the former =r Ae tag (which the uplifted lag waggesta), with the resn)t that for chat 
sin he got maggots in his other leg, w sister, ont of compassion for her brother, is picking ovk The 
popular name of this statue ia‘ Fhou bakin,’ i, «., brother and sister, ; oe = 

Watters" Fuan Chwang, Vol, I, p. 205 ff. 2 
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A legendary account of him which Mr. 8. ©. Das, 0.1.8, has given at some length from 
Tibetan sources in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol. L1., pp. 115 f., states that a rich 
Bribman of Vidarbha, to whom no son had been born for many years, once eaw in a vision that 
if he gave alms to 100 Bribmans he would get a son. He did eo accordingly, and a son was 
born, but the astrologers predicted that he would not live more than a week. They were, 
therefore, requested to find some remedy for averting such « calamity, and they said that his 
life could beprolonged for 7 years only if the parents entertained 100 Bhikshus. This was done, 
and the child lived on ontil the fatal seventh year began, when his parevts, unwilling to see the 
painful end, caused him to be removed to ‘a certain solitary place in company with a few retainers. 
‘As the boy was passing the last mournful days, one dey the Mahibodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
Khasarpaya visited him in diaguise, and advised him to goto the great monastery of Néléndra 
in Magadha, as the surest means of escaping from the hands of death. He, accordingly, 
repaired to that famous Vihira and informed the head of the monastery of his impending danger. 
The latter, thereupon, advised him to enter the holy order of monks, This saved him from the 
clutches of death and he was ordained a Bhikshu and commenced his studies there. After a few 
years’ service in the monastery, he obtained the subordinate office of ste ward of the congregation. 
Daring the first part of the tenure of that office, Nagirjona is said to have propitiated the 
goddess Chandiki, by whose agency he succeeded in providing the great body of priesta with 
the necessaries of life. He learnt other mystic arts, and by his religious practices he obtained 
the perfection of aSiddbi. The Nagas used to attend his sermons in the shape of young boys and 
they invited him to their abode in the Naga-land (nether-world), where he spent three months. 
He was ssked to settle permanently there, but he declined on the ground of his being required 
to preach the sacred religion in Jamba Dwipa. He returned to Niléndra with costly presente, 
and also with the religious volume called Naga Sahasrikd. It was for this connection with the 
Nagas that he obtained the name of Nagirjuna. He sfterwards visited many places, and then 
returned to his country, where he erected many ¢haityer and temples and composed many 
works on science, medicine, astronomy, and alchemy. When thehigh-priest of Naléndra died, he 
succeeded him and matored the Midbyamika philosophy, which had been merely conceived by 
his illustrious teacher and predecessor. He finally became the head of the whole Buddhist 
church. Nigirjuna is said to have been s great friend of King De-chye (Sankara) of Southern 
India, whom he had converted to Baddhism. Both the friends took vows of meeting 
a common lot, ¢, «., to live and die together. Nigirjuns being a ssint, no messenger of death 
ever ventured to approach him. The friends, therefore, attained to nnuaual longevity, during 
which time the king witnessed successively the death of his many wives, children, and grand- 
children. In his old age the king got s son who alone, fortanately, survived him. Once the 
mother of this prince prepared s handsome robe, which she desired him to wear. The prince 
did not use it, saying that he would do so when he became a king. The mother with a 
deep sigh exclaimed : ‘Son, how vain is that hope? ‘Thinkest thou, my darling, that the 
king, thy father, will ever die. He has obtained immunity from death which awaits all mortal 
beings but himeelf.’ The prince replied : ‘Mother, must I not rule an a king sinco lam born 
asa prince? Live or die, I shall be s king.’ Seeing the sou's resolution, the mother revealed 
to bim the secret of her husband's death, and said, ‘Go and beg Nagirjuna's head and that 
shall quicken thy succession to the throne.’ The prince accordingly went off at once in search 


be asked him t> present him with his head. Nagirjona knowing what brought him there, 
consented. The prince'tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint's throst, but in vain, 
Niigirjana, secing the ignorance of the prines, showed him the secret which could effect the 
cutting off of his head, by saying : ‘Prince, hundreds of goch swords would not sever my heed 
from the body, but go and bring that kuéa grass which alone will effect it.’ In one of his 
former births, Négirjana is said to have killed » worm by cutting its throat with a stick of 
kuaa grass, On account of the inevitdBle consequences of karma in this life, that very person 
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was born as the prince, who severed his head from his trunk with the kwéa grass. At the time 
of death, Négirjana told the prince that he would rise again at a future time and his head would 
again be one with bis body. As the prince was carrying off the head, it was snatched away by 
a ysksha, who threw it to a distance of five miles, where the saint’s remains turned toastone. It 
is mentioned in the book of prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effect its junction. It is ssid that Nagarjuna will again appear in India, 
and live one hundred years to teach the sacred dharma to men and gods, 


To the R&mték tradition all these details are unknown, but the little story related by the 
people has some striking coincidences,'? riz., the existence of a petrified head associated with 
a cobra, and the tradition of Nagarjuna’ revival to life at a fature time. Apparently, these are 
not fortuitous, and the vicinity of Rimték, to the ancient Vidarbha, the modern Berar, Jends 
weight to the conjecture I have ventured to throw ont, riz., that the Ramtek cave may be the 
place where Nagirjuns awaited his death, alter being sent away by his parents. Apparently, it 
is not the place where he was killed. That place lay somewhere in the soath on the Sriparvata, 
as the legend relates, and which Mr. Thomas Watters identifies with Fa-hsien’s P‘o-lo-yue 
apparently, the same as Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li of Hiuen Tsiang. In this place, which is placed three 
hundred if or about fifty miles south-west of the capital of Koéala, which I take to be 
Bhandak” (about 120 miles south-west of Ramttk), the royal friend of Nigirjuna had 
& monastery quarried for him, which was certainly much grander than the modest Rimték - 
cave, as its description by the Chinese traveller discloses. According to the legend, Nigarjuna’s 
head was not allowed to remain in the place where it was cut. It was snatched away and 
thrown to a distance. May it not be that the Rimték cave, which was originally intended to 
be the grave of Nagirjana, was, on his death, selected as suitable place for depositing at least 
a portion of his supposed petrified remnants ? 





at til dad Sala llth 


1? Mark the portions italicised above. * On Tuan Chiang, Vol. 11, p. 208, 


19 In view of the fnot that General Cunningham held that the capital was Chindé, and Mr. 
inclined to take it as Wairigath, it scoms necessary to state that in those two ple PN ioral 


cient remains 
are neither so extensive nor #0 old as those of BhAodak, nor are there any traces of Buddhistic elie hee 
Bhindak possesses them Abundantly, there being » Buddhistic cave and dagota there still in a fair state at 


wrongly eaid to be brought 
from Ratanpur, shows that « line of Buddbistic kings belonging to the Phoduvachit Kshatriya onste ruled 

place even till the 9th oetary A. D. (J, R. A. 8., 1905, p, $21). One of the kings mentioned yes 
Prof. Kielhorn with the Udayans of s Kilanjara inscription, in which he is stated to have 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A BALLAD OF THE HAKLAS OF GUIJBAT 
IN THE PANJAB. 

The Haklis, who claim to be Punwir B&jputa 
by origin, give the following legendary table of 
their descent :-— 

Alexander the Great 


his son 
Gang (took possession of Kborisin) 
his son 

, Jagdeo of Matbri 


bis descendants for 14 ions ruled Mathri, 
among them being: R&ji Nand PAl 
' 


Gotam M 
Rj Bhagwina 
Sangfna 
Hik or R&ja Hikder 
his descendant RAjé Bard 
I 
his son 


grandson— dethroned by Shab&bu’dain Ghort. 

They say that Bhagwina was the most powerful 
Ponwér ruler of his time and that his son SangAna 
ruled over Mathr& and Narwarkot, with an army 
#o numerous that it required a likh of tents to 
shelter it. Hik or Hikdev is said to have been 
king of RajputAna, and to have conquered all 
Indias. Later, a descendant of Sangina (? not of 
Hik), called R&ji Baro, founded Barndlt in the 
Khdriin tahsil of the Gujrat District and ruled 
over the Jetch Dodb, as well as Mathré — which 
in his time wes plandered and burnt by Mahmad 
of Ghazni. Bard himself was aleo taken prisoner, 
but restored to Lisdominions in the Jetch Dofb. 
BarnAll, the chief village of the Haklis, was 
founded in 1009 A. D., and Bird's son and 
grandson ruled the Dob till deprived of it for 
belping Kbusran Malik against Muhammad of 
Ghor, who left them only a few villages. Yet 
Hakl& chiefa accompanied the Ghori when he 
conquered Herit. 

The Haklis claim to be Greeks who married 
R&jputs, and are called Punwir from the ancestor 
of that name (sic). They say Alexander's son 
cared for nothing but religion and renounced his 
kingdom, but Ais son Gang wished to reign and 
as ve could find no kingdom in Greece he came to 
Khordsdn, was there bailed as king, and founded 
Herit. Forming alliances with Indian kings and 
by intermarriage, Jagdeo, his grandson, became 
ruler of Mathr&, where fourteen of his descendants 
reigned after him. 

3 SingWaad, son of Bhagwinh. 
2 Haq Der: Dev oF Deo is the, was the, 
* J. g., Baroill. 


Dhir. Dhl 
(Dhabal) 


The Hakifs are now Mahammadans. In 1797 
their chief, Chandhri Ahmad Khfn, recovered 
from the Jhelam river the guns of Zamfin Shih 
Abdali and received as his reward Barnfli and 
Bhigo in jdgfr— worth Re. 25,000 a year. His 
son, Al Din, also held the jdgir, and his 
Mibr Din aided the British at Chilidnwild in 1848. 

The following ballada are attributed to Mir 


Jamil, Panjurina, s mfrdsi or bard, apparently. 
I. 


Rismill4h-ir-Rahmdn-ir-Rahim. 
Haq thhin hoyd Hatla siti nam (dé) Pawdr, 
Godam, te Masdé, Dhor, Dhabal char bete Bajd 
Nand Pal. 
Wadiin waddd Réjd Bhagwand, 
| Mathrdnagri, te Narwarkot, kahe gawdlia, milk 
Raji Sanghand. 
Lith te lakh baghrat nagdnd, 
Charhté Raja Haq Dev, dhar heth sin paldnd, 
Chare kitan sidhidn, kahe Mir Panjirainda, 
il. 
Qudrat kardi sachche mihrbdn Rab ne wel 
phalai. , 
Réja Bard ne Barnéli ras kart, 
Réjd Bere Pone Herat kurchh péi. 
Gare chaudhri tokhi bhaunan badshdhi, 
Hukm Alléh de bajar jin chir-lat. 
Barchhi Kahal & kahal liye wadidi, 
Wich Barndl-garh tézin dain qaldi. 
( Mir Jamal win.) 
: Translation. 
From Haq (in troth) are the Hakl4é, who are by 
caste Punwir, 
Godam, and Masho, Dhor (and) Dhabal, the 
four sons of R4j4 Nand Pal. 
RAjd Bhagwinh was the strongest of the strong. 
Mathré-negri and Narwarkot, singeth the bard, 
were the realm of R4j4 Sanghinh,' 
A hundred thousand quarters und as many 
tents were needed for his army. 
When RAja Haq Dev? got into the saddle and 
rode forth, 
He subdued the four corners, saith Mir 
Panjarind, 
Under (an auspicious) Destiny, a Just and 
Merciful God wade the creeper to blossom, 
RAj& Bard founded Barnili, 
Rajds Berd and Ponh over-ran the Herit. 
Their brave chiefs have subverted thrones and 
kingdoms. 
{ No translation of his line can be had. ] 
Kahal was made famous by anes spear: 
In Barniigarh’ their chargers to prance. 
(Composed by Mir Jamél.) 


eeual affix of ruler’s name among the Rajputs of the Jamma Hills. — 
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I am indebted to Capt, A. ©. Elliott for the 
above notes, ‘To them may be added the follow- 
ing ‘by Mr. E, Molloy from Punjab Notes and 
Queries, Vol. I1., para. 280, when, after observing 
that the Huklis are one of the three Gojar 
tribes of a Hashra District which hove some 
prétentions to Rajput descent, he writes :— 

“The Haklds are probably very recent converts 
to Mubammadanism, for their social custome 
show many traces of their former faith, They 
are ssid to be in the hubit of eating, stripped 
like Hindia to the waist, with nothing but 
a cloth tied round their loins, Some make 


a chauké (a Hindd cooking-place) or something | 


very like it, in which they fence themselves off 
from intrusion during meal-time, All vessels 
used for purposes of cooking or of purification 
before prayer are strictly kept for their own 
especial use, and are not permitted to be touched 
by any outsider. Another peculiar custom of 
the Haklis is anid to be that they pray with the 
palm of the hand downwards instead of upwards, 
ae is the usual custom of Muhammadans.” 


I may make one or two notes. It ie enrions | 


that the inventors of this tradition chould make 
the Haklas Punwirs, for Porus ie not impossibly 
connected with that tribal name. Further, part 
of the Gujviit District is or was called Herit, 


H, A. Rosas, 





1S TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIAF 
Some time ago (ante, Vol. XXXV, p. 292) 
I inserted a query headed ts above with reference 
to tbe sséertion made by an anonymous writer 


in the Times on the 22nd November, 1902, that 


there could scarcely be a doubt that certain 
varicties of tobacco were indigenous in. India. 
When poblishing the query, I observed that the 
writer quoted gnve oo authority for his statements, 
which appeared to be opposed to well-known 
evidence. Nobody has answered my question, 
bat [ am now in a position to give a untisfactory 
reply based on on article by Sir Ray Lankeater 


“delightfnl” volume, the History of Cultivated 
Plonts, reprinted in the International Scientific 
Series, and to writings of Colonel Prain, now 
Director of Kew. 

All the varieties of the tobacco plant 
belong to the venus “ Wicotiana,” named after 
M. Jean Nicot, who was ambassador. of France 
to Portngal in 1540. The fifty species of the 
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| genus are all American, except two, namely 


moteolens, which is nuntive in Australia, and 
fregrans, which ia found in the Isle of Pines, 
near New Caledonia. .Most of the cultivated 
varieties are derived from the species tabacum, 
but the Shirlz plant, persica, ie of Brazilian 
origin, and rustica haw been cultivated in South 
America and Asia Minor, New varietles pro- 
duced artificially in parte of Asia have been 
supposed erronecusly to be indigenous. Wo 
Astatic language has any native word for 
the herb, which ia not mentioned by any writer 
on China earlier than 1630,. lt was brought 
from America for the firat.time in 1556, and 
quickly spread over the world through the agency 
of the Portuguese, English, and Spanish peoples. 
Turkey and Persia probably were indebted to 
England and Spain for the introduction of the 
new drug, while India undoubtedly obtained it 
through the Portuguese. =~ 


» 


Asad Beg, the author of Wakiya( Elliot, VI, 
p. 164; von Noer, Akbar, IL, pp, 241-164), tells 
a long story how he procured some tobaceo from 
Bijdpur and introduced it to Akbar's notice, , The 
Emperor tried a smoke, but waa dissuaded from 
acquiring the habit of smoking by bis physician, 
who esid: “ We do not want to follow the 
Europeans and adopt a custom which ig not 
sanctioned by our own wise men without trial.” 
Other people were leas timid, and Asad Beg 
goes on to say that “as 1 had brought a large 
supply of tobacco and pipes I sent some to 
several of the nobles, while others sent to ask 
me for some; indeed all without exception wanted 
aome and the practice was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it, so the custom 
of emoking spread rapidly, His Majesty, how- 
ever, did not adopt it.” 

The hooknh is not mentioned before 1600 — it 
in referred to, sometimes under the name babble- 


CHak crpenzed’bu the’ Daily Tolopreph of March bubble, by Terry in 1616, Florio in 1614, Olearius 


Oth, 1008. Sir Ray refera to De Candolle‘s | 


in 1438, and many other writers of the-seven- 
teenth century, Several quotations will be found 
in Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson, ; 

It is quite clear now that no species of Nico- 
tiana ia native in India, and that the uso of 
tobaceo was Introduced into India by the 
Portuguese during Akbar's reign in the latter 


-*ipart of the sixteenth century. 


Vincent A, Smits. 





sar la version Chinoise de Kumérajtva par Bdousrd 
Haber, Paris; 1908, viii + 496 pp. 


Tue Sitrdlahkira belongs to thore work of 
Indien Buddbism which have not so far been 
recovered in the original Sanskrit. The Chinese 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

ASOKA ‘PILLAR, EDICT V—SIMALE SAMpAKB. | Under Aurangzeb— 
Posstaiy theformer word is Hindi—‘ s¥ra, a Lubrasib Khan, Safawt, son 
amall beetle” ( Fallon). The second must be not of Ali Mardin Khin, Maha- 
sin@ (which does not represent che £e and gives bat Khao IL — a 
an improbable meaning, for Indians would hardly Sayyid Amir Khan (p. 390) .. «'* 1661—68 
kill a bull), bat “sav2%, Ap animal like a lizard.” | Mab&bat Kbfn II, en 
The oil is believed to be a cure for gout and ed - 1668-70 
impotence. Muliammad vor oe Khin 
~ “Del bai sBade ki! (after defeat in Khuibar),.. 1670-72 
Kanjars ery.” Mahibat Khan 1, again re 
Cmeiien) Hindustani Dictionary, p. 741.) appointed im. ee OTR TB 
C. M. Morvayy. Pidat Khan; "Azam Khan-i- 
Benares, Slat December, 1907, Kukah (p. 408) cep ws 1674-77 
owe Amir Kbin (p 409) .. 4 1677 
re WOMEN A RS OE tka On Amir Kbfn’s deathin 1701, 
The history of the Mughals in Afgh4nistdn has the prince Shih Alani Ba- 
yet to be written, but the following list of the hadar, Sdbahdar of Multan, 
Sababdirs of Kabul may be of interest, It is advanced to Kabul to take 
excerpted from the late Major Raverty's Notes on over the government of that 
Afghinistan and the references are to the pages province, He appointed 
of that work. Year. Sher-i-Zam4n, his deputy.” 
SbhAh Beg, the Kh4n-i-Daurin, (p. 414) - oo ore 1701 
resigned in (p.391) 0 wwe 1616 Vbrahim Kbin oon ™ ots 1708 
Zamna Beg, the MabAbat Khin, Nasir Khan, Nésir-i-Jang* 
Turk (Sang-PAjzah disaster, (p. 418) woe te tee 170 —18 
1619-20) (p. 392) ws «=—«-26 16 —29 Mubdriza'l-Mulk, Surbuland 
Amfn-u'llah, his son, deputy 1622-24 Khan, a 1718—22 
| Kbfnaxid Khin, ti’ other #00, 335 Nisixi Kbin,* with Ganj Ali 
deputy ~ =» tee Khin as his deputy at 
Kbwija Abd'l- oe tee as Peshiwar (pp. 419-20)... 172224 
oe eR GA weet [After conga ea Sabahd4r appears 
Lashkar Kbin to have been appointed, and the Mughal control 
Seta Khin, Mumferideng, |_| irtully coal 
“7 ede H, A. Ross. 
BOOK-NOTICES., 
Srugeens Sdrai Traduit en Francais | translation by Kumérojtva belongs to the begin- 


ning of the Sth century A. D. and forms part of 
the Sahni 


The Sitrdlaskira is an AvadAna work of the 


same kind as the Divydraddua, the Dodwishdat- 
yavadéna and other works. Some of the stories 


—_— nh CS 
) In 1647 Z'l-Qadr Kbén was promoted to the governor of the city and fortress of Kabul, with charge of Upper 


Bangath (Kurram), to which Lowor Bangash was added. 


* Not its SAbahdir, Shih Alam in 1703 would not consent to the appointment of # SibabdAr, and in 1710, 
Nasir Khan was, originally at loast, only sppointed as deputy of the prince Raff-‘ul-Qadr, Sher-i-Zamin bad been 
governor of the citadel of Kabul, and he is said to have replaced Nisir Khin (who had acted as deputy, apparently 


of Amir Khan, but fell into disgrace). 


In 1704 coours the first mention of « Diwhn of Kabul. Munim Khia, Diwhn of the prince Shih Alam, thon 


became Diwis of the provinos. 


but the latter was removed in and Nhsir Khho 


® At first only, dopaty (see the foregoing note) Nisir Khin was removed in 1714, and Sipahdir Khin appointed, 
re-appointed, 


4 The son of Nisir Khin; who was the son of Husain Beg Khia Ztk, » relative of Ali Mardin Kbha. 
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it contains have been incorporated in the Dicyd- 
raddna, and others can be traced in parallel forms 
in other collections. But enough remains to make 
the publishing of the present translation an 
important event, Some of the stories of our book 
have been previously translated by Mr, Beal, 
but im a rather unreliable form. M. Sylvain Lévi 
has translated two storics dealing with Kanishka 
in his Notes sur les Indo-acythes, But now the 
whole is presented in what appeara to be a fully 
reliable translation. 

According to tradition, Advaghésha was a con- 
temporary of Kanishka ond lived at his court. 
There is, so far as I can see, nothing in the book 
to make tlis improbable. M. Lévi haa shown 
that the stories about Kanishka contain several 
features which are corroborated by other evidence. 
Un p. 423 a story is told about Yu-yue-kia, and 
this name has, in the translation, been rendered 
Hovishka. But in the index this has been cor- 
rected to Adjtka. There ave, therefore, no allusions 
in the book to events subsequent to the time of 
Kanishka, 

In the story No. 14 on pp. 80 and #£., we are 
told that Kanishka went tu risit Kanishkapura, 
We are therefore here taken to Kashmir, where 
the old Kanishkapura can still be traced in the 
village Kanespur, between Barimila and Srinagar, 

The historical information which can be derived 
from the Sdirdlankira is comparatively small and 
unimportant. Many of the stories themselves 
are, however, new, and add to our knowledge of 
Buddhist lore. They ore written in a much more 
vigourous style than is usgal in similar works, 
and even through the double translation we are 
able to enjoy the beauties of the original. 


Sten Koyow, 





EFALE ACCADEMIA DELLE SCIENZE DELL’ teTrToTOo 
pt Botoonwa. Classe di sciensa morali, Serie 1, 
Tomo l. Bologna: 108. 


Tae old Bologoa Academy has up to last year | 


confined its operations to natural science, A new 
class has now been added, called Classe di acienze 
morali. It comprises two sections, devoted to 
plulology and law, respectively, Tho first fascicle 
of the firat volume of ita Proceedings hag recently 
been published. The firat article is a paper by, 
Professor Alfredo Trombetti, Saggi di glotlolozin 
generale comparata J, I Pronomi persouali. The 
author's aim is to show that identical pronominal 
bases can be found all over the world, and that 
this can be adduced as a proof of the original 
unity of human speech, As the result of hia 
investigations, he puts down i as the hase of the 
first person, and was that of the second, and 


these bases, he thinks, are originally demonstra 
tives, meaning “this” and “that”, respectively, 
I do not intend to follow the author through his 
learned and interesting, but not convincing stady. 
Suffice it to aay that even if it could be proved 
that two demonstrative bases i and w are used 
in the formation of personal pronouns all over 
the world, that would not prove the original unity 
of human speech. Just like terms of relationship 
such a8 ma, pa, da, &c,, demonstrative bases such 
as iand u belong to the language of the nursery, 
which is the same all over the world, and which 
hos without any doubt played a great rélo in the 
formation of the various groups of languages, 
Sten Koxow, 


Devanagan!: A Potro.or Muaaasore. Calsutta 

College Square, Bowbazar. 

I wisn to draw attention tothia new Magazine, 
It containa contributions in the various Indian 
languages, Sanskrit, Hind, Gujariti, Mara- 
thi, Bengali, Sindhi, &3. The chief interest of 
the journal to a European does not rest with the 
contents of the various papers, but with the 
Opportunity it offers of finding samplea written 
in the modern vernaculars, The annual subscrip- 
tion is Re. 3-8, 





Srev Korow. 





R. Ket@nnamacmanran, Racuuvassa VIManss 
(KavTagusanagaa SEnmtes, No, 1). Srirasgam: 
pte, Ea, 1, 


Tuts book is.an attempt at introducing higher 
criticiam into the study of Sanskrit poetry, The 
author analyses Kalidisa's masterpiece in order 
to show how the plot is developed, which rasas 
prevail, the poetical diction, and so on. Though 
it is impossible to agree with his views in all 
cases, the reading of his book is very instructive, 
especially for Western acholara, who are often, 
T fear, too apt to overlook many of those points 
which to a Hinda constitute the principal charm of 
apocm. But lam afraid that the author will not 
be able to convince us that his methods are in all 
points superior to ours, Thos he maintains that 
the very first verse of the Raghnuvathda ia an inter- 
polation, on purely wathetic grounds, We should 
here certainly expect an investigation into the 
history of this verse in the works of rhetoric, 
Higher criticism cannot be based on mathetic 
considerations alone, but must also take into 
account other points, Literary taste varies, and. 
it has varied also in India, Bat even though 
I cannot agree with the author'a views, I have 
read his book with great pleasure, His Sanskrit 
is much above the average, and in Many cases 
his remarke help us to detect mew beauties in 
Kiliddsa's famous poem, ‘ 

Stax Konow. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
No. It. 
AMBROSE SALISBURY. 


Amsrose Satissury, whose career in India extended from 1688 to 1676, was one of the 
lesser ligtts among the East India Company's servants on the coast of Coromandel. Like 
William Jearsey, Salisbury was, for some years, oat of favour and out of the Company's 
service, bat, unlike Jearsey, Salisbury never openly defied the authorities at home. He was, 
indeed, aman of a very different calibre te the fiery chief at Masulipatam. The glimpses of 
his character obtained from his own letters and from those of his contemporaries, show him as 
timid, undecided, and alternately pitifal and apologetic. It was little wonder that he was 
made a cat’s-paw by the more daring spirits around him, nor that he hovered perpetually 
betwixt favour and disgrace. Of his business capabilities it is difficult to jadge. On the few 
occasions when he asserted himself, he boasted of his economical and skilful managemeat of 
the Company's investments, For his diligence in attending to the dyeing of ginghams, &c., he 
earned a measure of praise from the Council at Masulipatam, but he appears to have been incapable 
of holding his own either with the “ peeter men” or with the native underlings at Peddapalle. 
Still, insignificant as he was, the story of Ambrose Salisbury’s life in India affords much valuable 
information with regard to the working of one of the Company's minor factories, at a time when 
records are sparse and fragmentary, The correspondence between Salisbury and his superiors 
in 1666, 1670 to 1673, and again, in 1675, is detailed and connected. From these letters a clear 
idea cau be formed of the methods adopted to procure “Saltpeeter and Packing Trade” and of 
the various ‘means employed by the Company's servants to serve their own ends under cover of 
their masters’ interests. How the unhappy Salisbury was alternately threatened, censured and 
cajoled, these records sufficiently set forth. As will be seen, though not an illiterate man, he was 
not a facile writer. At times, his sentences are hopelessly involved, but, except in a very few 
instances, his meaning is apparent. His letters, in fact, reveal the man as he was, and the intensely 
human tone df the whole correspondence is an adequate excuse for reproducing it in its entirety. 


Of the parentage and early history of the subject of the paper little is known. Beyond the 
facts that bis mother was Susanna Salisbury, that he hada sister Susan and two nieces, Susanna and 
Anna? nothing definite has come to light about his family, It is probable that Ambrose was 
related to Hugh Salisbury (frequently mentioned in the Letter Books of the E. I. Co,), who was 
Collector of Castome and Controller of Prizes st Portsmouth from 1664 to 1676.5 He may also 
have been connected with “Mr, Samuel] Salsberry, an antient sober man of good breeding,” the 
Company's “steward” in their factory at Surat in 1664.4 In 16$0, “ Ambrose Salusburie of 
Ravenstone in the Counties of Leicester and Dorby" died, leaving a “hopefull son Ambrose at 
Cambridge.”* * It is possible that the Cambridge undergtaduste may have been the {ather of the 
Bast Indian factor, but no proof of the relationship is forthcoming. 


on ——=SE———— 
1 See ante; Vol. XXXIV., 1905, pp. 163 f. § Administrations, 1676, at Somerset House. 
3 See Calendars of State Papers, Domestic Series, 


4 Surat “Generall” 28 January, 1661, Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 86. 
® Wills proved in the P. C. C., Scrovpe, 41. 
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The first mention discoverable of Ambrose Salisbury is in s “Generall Letter” from 
s Court of Committees to Fort St. Goorge on the 27th February, 1658, “At Pettipooley wee doe 
appoint Mr. Jonathan Trevisa Cheife at 301. per annum, Mr Ambrose Sallisbury Second at 20ti, 
perannum. The OC of this Factorie not to exceede 50ii. per Annum for two persone. . 
to be subordinate and accomptable unto Our Agent and Factors at Fort St. George.” Peddapalle, or 
Nizampastam, had been known to the English as a trading port since 1612, and in 162] a factory 
was established there. This factory was dissolved in 1653, and since that date there had been no 
regular resident factors at that place,? 





Unfortunately, the Court Minutes of the Company for the year 1658 ere defective and there is 
consequently no means of ascertainiug how Salisbury obtained his appointment. On the 15th 
March, 1658, another “ Generall " states “ Persian Merchant now ready to saile for Fort 
St.George . . . Upou this ship take their passage the persons following, rizt. Mr. Jonathan 
Trevisa, Mr, Ambrose Salisbury, Mr. Win. Vassall and Mr. Stephen Charleton.’* On the 27th 
March the appointment of Jonathan Trevisa was annulled. He was sent to Bengal and it was 
ordered that William Daniell, who was already in India, should be “ Cheife”’ at Peddapaile,® 


The Persia Merchant, in which Salisbury sailed, never reached her destination, but was “ 
away ” off the Maldives on the 9th August 1658. The account of the wreck has already been given 
in this Journal. After various vicissitudes, Salisbury, in company with those of the passengers 
and crew who escaped imprisonment by the “Mallabars,” reached Fort St. George on the 6th 
October, 1658. Three months later, on the 18th January, 1659, the Council at Surat informed 
the authorities at home of the disaster :— “By Letters from our Friends at Qoast Coromandell Wee 
are given to understsnd the sad newes of the Persia Merchant being Cast away upon one of the 
Maldive Islands, the Ship and Goods all Lost, God be praised all the men saved except six. Our 
Agent Mr, Trevisa, Capt. Johnson, Capt. Middleton, Mr, Salisbury and Mr. Charleton with 
divers others were arrived at Fort St. George, from whence you will heare farther Coneerning 
the whole passage of the sad losse to which we referr you.”4 In reply, the Court of Committees 
wrote to Surat on the 22nd August, 1659, “The sadd disaster which happened to ovr ship Persian 
Merchant we have had the full relation thereof from the Coast, and willingly submitt to the good 
band of Gud who disposeth of all things according to his pleasure, "12 


It is to be presumed that Ambrose Salisbury proceeded to his post at Peddapal'e at the end of 
the year 1658 and that, for some months, he served under Mr, Daniell. On the 25th May, 1659, the 
Coancil at Surat wrote to Fort St. George, ‘‘ Having in ours dated the 25th April past ordered 
Mr. Johnson to be our second and Mr. A Court Cheife of Metchlepatam, Mr Dauiell of Verasheroon,'3 
Wee hope that you will furnish Pettipolee with one that May agree with the rest, that in our masters 
business every man may act in his spheere without clashing, which behooves you to take notice of,"4 
The appointment at Peddapalle seems to have been given to Mr. Thomas Shingler, subject to the 
supervision of Mr. Daniell. On the 28d April, 1660, in the “ Forts General to Verasheroon,’"9 
Mr. Daniell was desired to order Mr. Shingler to make up the Peddapalle accounts,6 


ee, ee eee 


® Letter Book, Vol, 2. 


’ For o farthor account of the factory, see A Geographical Account of the Countries Rownd the Bay of Bengad 
(Hakluyt Society's Pablications), p. 53 f. 


® Letier Book, Vol. 2. * Letier Book, Vol. 2. ** See ante, Vol. XXXL, pp. 182-136, 
™ Paclory Records, Surat, Vol. 84 9 Latter Book, Vol. 2. 
1* Verasheroon (Vira-Vasuram) was the seat of an English factory which was settled in 1634, 

4 Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 4, “4 Factory Records, Fort St. Grorge, Vol. 14, 
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The first mention of Salisbury, after the note of his arrival in India, is on the 9th May, 1661, in 
the “ Forts Generall to Mr. Thos. Shingler at Pettipolee.”” The Agent, Thomas Chambers, wrote, 
“The Agent is now slone, Therefore, whenever Mr, Thos, Shingler (after he hath setled the 
Companys buisnes which cannot be long in doing ) leaving the same in Charge with Mr. Ambrose 
Saluabury, to repaire to Fort St. George.”" On the 14th Aogust of the same year, 1661, the 
Agent at Fort St. George decided to give up the establishment of factors at Peddapalle, The 
instructions in the ‘* Forts Generall to Metchlepatam” were ns follows : —‘ Now wee have no Osrgoe 
(as wee know yett ) to provide for Persia, We conceive that Pettipolee Factory wilbe of the less use, 
So that if you have need of assistance, you may send for Ambrose Salusbary, or if otherwise you 
see occasion be for his stay there, to allow him 4 old Pagodas'? per month for all Charges, which 
is as much as Mr. Edward Winter was allowed in Verashroon, and when he knoires his allowance 
he will conforme his expence theresfter,""* Ambrose Salisbury appears to have accepted the 
stated allowance and to have remained at Peddapalle, for, in the *‘ Forts General! to Surat” of the 
16th September; 166], we read,” Mr. Thos. Shingler, according to your Order, is constituted 
Accomptant Generall in this Agency but by reason of the death of Mr, Wm. Daniell and the Long 
sicknesse of Mr. Wm. Johnson, there is a necessity for his repaire to Metchlepatam and those 
Factories for a matter of 25 daies, for Mr. Johnson hath noe body with him but himselfe, aud in 
each of the Factories of Verasbroone and Pettepolee there is but » single Person, and there is 
a greate businesse there to bee cetled in relation to the accompts and investments to bee made in all 
these Factories this present yeare.""® On the same date, 16th September, 1661, in » “ Generall 
to Metchlepatam,” the Agent at Fort St. George issued orders stating the position that Peddapalle 
was henceforward to bold with regard to Masulipatam. ‘“ Mr. Thomas Shingler will acquayat you 
what a confusion it hath made in our books and yours comparing one with another with the Subor- 
dinate Factories of Verash'roone and Pettepolee, they being distinct by themselves as having no 
relation to Metchlepatam, whereas wee understand now tis Contrary to the meaning of the Company 
as you will perceive by what they have ordred in relation to Bay Bengall, Therefore, wee doe hence- 
forwards, in their names, requyre that all such of the Companys servants as shall live in Verashroon 
and Pettepolee bee accomptable to Factory Metchlepatam and to receive their Orders from Mr. Wm. 
Johnson or whome ells shalbee principall in that Factory and to yeild obedience thereto, bat as yet 
to appoint Cheifes of the subordinate Factories or a Second in Metchlepatam wee shall deferre to do» 
till the arrivall of those the Companys Factors that are expected on the Hope and Trueroe.’™° The 
Instructions given to Mr. Thomas Shingler on his departure for the subordinate factories, also dated 
16th September, 1661, contain the following reference to Salisbury :—‘* Wee cannot conceive any 
necessity at present for continuing the Factory of Pettepolee because wee cannott tell yet if any 
investment will bee made there this yeare for Persia soe that at your comeing to Metchlepatam, if 
you see that Mr. Johnson doth want Assistance, soe ninch 08 hee advises us, Mr. Ambrose Salusbury 
may be called away to him and I wonder Mr. Johnson should Complaine soe much for want of help 
as hee doth when wee have many weckes past signified to him our pleasures therein.” 


Galisbary, however, remained at Pedlapalle. In the “Fort St. Georges Addition to their 
Genorall to Metchlepatam” of the 1st December, 1661, the Agent wrote, ** Att Mr. Wm. Johnson's 
Voyaging to- Fort St. George, wee would have him take either Mr. Ambrose Salusbury from 
Pettepolee or Mr. Wm, Smyth from Verashroon (wee meane him that may bee best spared) to 
remaine att Metchlepstam till Mr, Johnson's returne to take Charge of the Companys remaynes 
and Factory.” 
ae 

. % Faclory Records, Fort 8t. George, Vol. 14. 3 The old Pagods was worth about 122, at this period. 

18 Factory Recoris, Fort Bt George, Vol. 14. 1 Pactory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 14. 

% Factory Reconds, Fort 8t. George, Vol. 14 ™ Factory Records, Fort 8t. George, Vol, 14 

#8 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 14. 
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As *Second” in Peddapalle Factory, one of Salisbury’s duties was to keep the books in 
accordanve with a clause in Sir Edward Winter's “Commission,” of the 20th February, 1662, 
“Wee doe Order and apoint that our Secoad at Fort St. George and in all other Factories under 
your Comaund, where wee shall have above two Factors Resident, to keepe our Books of Acoompts, 
which bookes shall bee allowed by the Cheifes of each respective Factory and afterward transmitted 
to your Resident to bee perused and allowed of by your selfe or whoe shall Succeed, which Bookes 
being examined and attested, wee doe require that they, with your owne Bookes kept in Fort 
St George, with the Bookes of Consultations, bee yearely sent us home for England.23 


From s paragraph in the “ Forts Generall to Metchlepatam” of the 11th March, 1662, it 
appears that Salisbury had at last gone to Masulipatam. “ And if it is needfall, you may dispateh 
Mr. Smyth and Mr. Stedd for Verashroone to gayne the trade there which is lost but that is 
referred to you according to Consultation as well Mr. Salusbary to Pettepolee, but that must bee 
when there is‘ a Persian Investment.” In consequence of this permission, Salisbury returned to 
Peddapalie some time before June 1662, when instructions were ordered to be sent to him about his 
acoounts, On the 27th June, the Agent at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam, ** Verashroone 
and Pettipolee Invoyces should bee taken into yours of Metchlepatam aod you may instract them in 
the two factoryes to abreviate theirs by making goods of the same sort and-price of one number and 
to keep your Accounts at 8° Cash to a fanam as yon doe at Meichlepatam and let the accounts of 


the subordinate Factoryes bee taken into yours as wee enordered in ours of the 16th September 
last,""2# 


Since the departare of Mr. Shingler, Salisbury had been acting “Cheife” at Peddapalle, His 
appointment as head of the factory was confirmed at a “ Consultation held October the 20th 1662 


per the Agent and Councell of Fort St. George in Metchlepstam . . . Wee doe hereby declare 
and agree . . . That the nndermentioned persons are to take place in order as they are 
underwritten . . . Vist. Pettepolie, Ambrose Saulsbury, John Sted." But, though his rank 


as senior factor at Peddapalle was thus acknowledged, he was not recognized as the actual “ Cheife "’ 
of the Factory. In the “ Port St, George Generall ” to the Company of the 10th January, 1662-8, 
there is * A list of the factors that are liveings at the dispeede of Your Shippinge ioe ha 
follows . . . Pettepolee, Ambros Salsbury, John Sted.” Then comes the remark, “Though 
these persons are placed as above, yet wee are not fully resolved on their disposalls,"28 


On the 26th Pebruary, 1663, «! a Consultation held at Fort St. George, it was again resolved 
to discontinue s regular factory at Peddapalle :—“ Wee conclude it best that the Factories of 
Verashroone and Pettepollee bee dissolved because they are soe chargeable, and the business may as 
well bee done without them, and if at any tpme any shall bee employed to procure Goods in those 
parts, they shall bee allowed fower Pagothaes-wd per month dureing the tyme they are out in that 
employment and to bee allowed Charges Merétundize besides,’ 29 


Salisbury evidently preferred to remain in partial independence at Peddapalle rather than be 
subject to the restrictions of the position of a junior servant of the Company at Masulipatam, In 
the ‘* Forts Generall” to the Company of the 10th December, 1663, we read, “Those debts 
cer out st Metchlopatam in Mr. Jchosons Bookes ware the Salt petre men, which Mr. Jearsey 
tarned over to Pettipoles Factory, which when Mr, Selusbary hath made up his yeares businesse wits 


oe i a ae | 


™ Latter Book, Vol. 8, p. 102. - ™ Factory Records, Fort St, George, Vol. 14. 

** Probably a copyist’s error for 80. Thomas Bowrey, Countries Rownd the of Bengal Hakluyt Society's 
Publications), pp, 116-116, gives 80 copper cath toa fasam (worth $d.) at Fort Se George ene 1€69, 

™ Factory Records, Fort 8t. George, Vol. 14, ™ Pactury Records, Fort St. Geerge, Vol. 1. 

™ Factory Records, Port St. George, Vol. 14, * 0. C. No, 2970. 
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them, wee shall know what is done.”’® In the same letter, we have the first reference to Salisbury’s 
investment of saltpetre at Peddapalle, and also the first hint of censure on his conduct :—"Mr. Ambrose 
Salisbarie from Pettepolee hath invoyeed unto us on the George and Martha 703 Baggs of Saltpetre 
at several] prizes from 4 to 5} pagothaes Old per Candie?! besides Charges but hath not made any 
distinction thereof unto us. The petre which goeth from hence is marked M, That from Pettipolee 
hath neither marke nor Number. This wee thought fitt to hint to your Worships least you should 
Impute the omission unto us,”*? 

' The Company were of the same opinion as their Agent at Fort St. George about the 
undesirability of continuing a Factory at Peddapalle. In the “Generall to Fort St. George” of 
the 16th December, 1663, the Court of Committees wrote, “ Wee absolately prohibite the making of 
any debts at Pettipoly, Mesulapatam or Verashroone, where wee have already smarted for the 
same . . . And as wee desire the Reduceing of our Factories in the Bay, soe wee doe alsce on 
the Coast, And therefore referr unto your Consideration the quitting the Factory in Pettipolee, 
which wee conceive is not necessary to bee continued, The Callicues which wee receive from thence 
beeing inconsiderable and may bee made in the same sorts and goodness with you at the Port or 
Mesulapatam.” 

The year 1664 was a disastrous one for Salisbury. Hitherto he had enjoyed the favour and 
protection of William Jearsey, who had succeeded Mr. Johnson as Chief at Masalipatam. Jearsey, 
however, was in violent opposition to Sir Edward Winter, then Agent at Fort St. George, and 
Sir Edward’s severity towards Salisbury appears to have been aimed at the underling’s supporter. 
In the Fort St, George “Generall” to Masulipatam, dated 18th March, 1664, Mr. Jearsey was 
informed, “ If you want. money for the provision of Saltpeter, their will bee a necessity for you to 
take np some, for wee cannot Supply you with any from hence. Wee are Sending of Mr Robert 
Fleetwood to reside at Pettepolee, whome wee shall appoynt for that Employment and gett in the 
old debts, to whome wee would have you deliver 1000 or 1500 pagos, and to Consult togeather 
aboute the old debitors. If you deliver them any money, that they bring in one fourth part 
{ more } than they ehall receive now in money uppon Accompt of their debte, that soe in time 
they may be able to Cleare them.”*! On the 25th March, Ambrose Salisbury was summarily 
dismissed from his post. 

“ Orders Sent to Mr. Ambrose Salisbury. 


Mr Ambrose Salisbury, Uppon Sight of this our order you are to Deliver unto Mr Robert 
Fleetwood an Accompt of all things apperteyneing to our honourable Masters At Pettepolee and 
places adjacent, whoe wee have Enordred to reside In that place to looke after our Said Employers 
affaires in those Parts, And this our order and his Receipt Shall bee your Discharge from Your 
loveing freinds, Enwanp Wixtea; Wittiam Grrvrorp ; Eowaro Reape ; Wiuttam Dawes. 


_ Dated im Fort St. George the 25th March 1664." * 
Mr. William Dawes was sent to Peddspalle to carry the Agent's orders into effect. 
“ Instruetions Given to Mr. William Dawes. 

Loving Friends Mr, Wiiliama Dawes, By occasion of Severall Complaints of the Saltpeter 
makers At Pettepolee against Ambrose Salusbury, which that wee may more fully understand, have 
thought requisite to send you thither, in Regard of your language, to Examine and make report 
unto us, and have likewise Mr. Robert Fleetwood to take Charge of the Companys affayres there, 
and for the mannaging of this affayre referr you unto the followeing lines for Instructions. 
aaa, 


* 0. OC. No. 2983. 
a ‘The candy at Masulipatam was reckoned at 625 Ibs. at this period, Bowrey, op. cit., p. 217, n. 5. 
™ 0. U. No, 2983. * Letter Book, Vol. 3, pp. 343 and 844. % Fuetory Records, Fort 8t, George, Vol. 15. 


© Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol, 15. 
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First, at your Arrivall at Metchlepatam, if Mr. Salusbury Bee there, you togeather with 
Mr. Fleetwood are to produce or Shew him our order for transferring the charge of what ever 
apperteynes to the Company in Pettepolee from him, the said Ambrose Salusbary, unto Ditto Robt. 
Flestwood, according to which wee expect his Gomplyance, But if you finds him not at 
Metchlepatam, Then you are to goe immediately to Puttepoles and Exact his Complyance to our 
Said order herewith Delivered you. 


Secondly, you are to Convene all the Saltpeter makers and tak: account of them what Debis 
they owed and what money hath bin Delivered to them, alsoe what peter they have brought in 
Since Sir Edward Winter's going home for England. 


Thirdly, if uppon Examination it Shall appears that Mr. Salusbury hath wronged the 
Company, you are to Call on him and Demand Satisfaction. 


Foarthlee, you are to apply your selfe in person or by writeing unto the Governour in Chiefe of 
Pettepolee and the adjacent places where the Peter is made, touching his favour unto the Saltpeter 
pS Etea, buisiness, this in Complyance to the King's phirmaund [farman] Soe long observed 
by his Subjects, and as soone as the Shipps out of Earope Arrive, wee Shall Remember him With 
a present and, as hee Shall Deserve, Every yeare bee mindefull of him, 


Likewise you are to take Care for the Securing of Such Debts As are Dew from Several! persons 
unto Sr. Edward Winter. 


Lastly having Examined the matters of Difference betweene the Saltpeter makers and 
Mr, Salusbury, leaveing Mr. Fleetwood there At Pettepoles, and Ditto Salusbary (if Comply with 
our order) At Metchlepatam, bat if heo bee averse, then to hasten your returne, and (as ins forme 
Clause hinted) bring him along with youto Render Accompt Unto Your loveing freinds, Eowaap 
Wiwrera, Witt Grrromp, Epwanp Reaves.” 


Fort St George, 25 March 1664.™ 


Though Winter's orders for Salisbury's dismissal appear to have been carried out, the Agent 
was unable to detach the disgraced factor from his protector, William Jearsey. In a letter to 
Masulipstam on the 25th May 1664, Winter wrote, “ Wee have it Reported from Severall that you 
and Mr. Salusbury by your lycence, Employ Several to bay up the Saltpeter at Pettepoles by which 
the price is raised and the Qompany will be prejudiced for which you must Expect to give Satisfaetion 
hereafter, and your making a Factory there under the name of Metchlepatam will not bee well 
Pleasing to the Company,'"#? 


Salisbury continued at Peddapalle, although Sir Edward Winter, writing from Madapollam on 
the 23rd September 1664, assumed that he was at Masulipatam:—“TI shall not consent that 
Mr. Jearsey ot his Comeing from Metehlepatam shall intrast Mr, Niclaes with the Companies affaires 
or any of their estate, But, as occasion requires, it shall bee Committed to the care and Management 
of Mr. Charles Proby or Mr. Ambrose Salusbary as Shall bee most Convenient,’” Whether Winter 
had, by this time, modified his opinion about Salisbury is uncertain, bot if not, it seems strange that he 
should have been willing to give him s tempogary responsible post st Masulipstam. The result of 
Mr. Dawes’ enquiry into Salisbary's conduct isnot recorded, but had he found the accnsed factor 
guilty of any grave misdemeanour the fact could hardlPhays been ignored, That Winter realized his 
mistake is evident, for, writing to Jearsey from Madapollam on the 4th October 1664, he gave quite 
» different reason for Salisbury'’s dismissal from that contained inthe Orders of the previous March :— 
“As touching Mr. Salasbury's being Displaced there was good reagon for it, hee plainely sffirming 
M Factory Records, Fort St, George, Vol. 15. "" Factory Records, Fort St, George, Vol. 15. 
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that hee would not resolve whither he would Serve the Company any longer till the years Shipping 
Arrived, his time being before expired, but if hee shall enterteyne himselfe againe, hee shall bee 
placed as shall bee thought fitting.” "5 That Salisbury was still at Peddapalle at this time is evident 
from a letter to Captain Egmont of the 29th October, 1664, informing him that “Mr, Fleetwood's 
boats being all gone to Metchlepatam," the writer “hath pow borrowed of Mr. Salusbury bis 
boats," 


By the time the letter from the Court of Committees of the 16th December 1663, reached Indis, 
the Agent and Council at Fort St, George had realized that it was to the Company's interest to 
retain a factory at Peddapalle, and on the Sth December, 1664, they wrote to the Court, “ Pettepolle 
is no otherwise made use of then for the provision of Saltpetre, which if wee doe not encouraage, 
the Datch will quickly snatch it from us, they having againe after many yeares absence, reuewed their 
Factory in that place,""4! 


Sir Edward Winter too, would seem to hava repeated of his hastiness and evidently feared that 
the authorities at home would consider his high-handed conduct towards Salisbary in an unfavourable 
light. In a letter to his brother, Thomas Winter, dated 3nd and 12th January, 1665, he gives the 
following explanation of his action; “I know the Company will be Informed of my dischargeing 
Mr. Salusbury their service, but not the true Cause and Reason of it, which was because he plainly 
told me in March Just that he would not Resolve me whether he would any longer serve the Company 
till the Europe Shipps arrived, his tyme being Expired. Besides, I have under his owne hand his 
agreement with the Salt petre Merchants, wherein he Contracted with them to bring in peter att 
4} pagos. new per Candye,@ and he rates the same to the Company at 6} pagos, old per Candy ; and 
in his Books hath Charged many large and unnecessary expences as he pleased himselfe, which must 
not be allowed. This I think » sufficient Ground to keepe him from being Imployed in it again ; 
aad yet Mr, Buckeridge (whom I have informed of all this) is so mado by Mr, Jearsey that they 
would Continue bim in that busines. Pray let the Committee have notice hereof." 


Te is difficult to decide on the justice of Winter's charges, In the matier of indecision, the 
allegation might well have been true, for Salishury's vacillation is in coustant evidence throughout 
his life, aod ho seems to have been incapable of forming a» definite resolution. 


In the yoar 1665 there is no record whatever of the late head at Peddapalle, but on the 1st 
Jannary 1666, there is o reference to him in a letter from Jeremy Sambrooke at Fort St. George to 
William Jearsey at Masulipatam; “ This night isa Letter come from Mr, Clopton at Pettepolee to 
Sir Edward, declarcing how heo dca. are wounded by some falling oat with Mr. Salusbury, I know 
not the perticalars,"“ Qn the 25th May 1686, Salisbary was at Masulipstam, when be appended 
his Signature alter those of Messrs. Jearsey and Niclaes toa letter to Sir George Oxinden at Surat,“ 
This shows that the Chief at Masalipatam, at any rate, still accounted his protégé a Company's 
servant. Jearsey, no doubt, had his own ends to serve by making Salisbury a debtor to his kindness 
and protection. In August, 1666, he suggested « voyage to Tenasserim, the real object of which 
waa to anticipate Sir Edward Winter in the seizure of goods at that place. It did not suit Jearsey 
to appear openly in the matter, and Salisbury, being virtually out of the Company's service, was a tafe 
tool to make use of in the matter, However, weak though he was, Salisbury saw through the motives 
of his would-be employers, 


—_—_——————— 
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“ Proposalls of voyageing fo Tennasares mad: to Mr. Ambrose Salusbury, Metchlepatam, the 6 : 
dugust 1666. 


Mr Ambrcse Salusbury, Wee have often propounded to you your goring to Tennassaree 
to secure the Companys Fraight of the Madrass Merchant, which may bee Judged to amount 
to 7 or 8000 pagotheas of which Mr. Deering yet never gave any Accompt, much less made any 
Retarne of that, nor of 6000 and odd pagotheas New Mr, Chamber adventured on the Madrass 
Merchant, which hee hath tarned over to the Company, besides other Considerable venture 
of other mens, which Sir Edward Winter endeavoaring to get all into his possession, Wee have 
all the Reason that may bee to prevent it, as alsoe to Seize upon what may bee thef re ] 
Remayneing of his, thereby to save our Masters as much indempnifyed as wee cann, hee 
haveing usurpt their authority and Seized on their Port and estates, and keepes the Agent 
George Foxcroft, Etca. close Prysoners against all Law or Reason, wherefore wee desire you 
to give usa speedy answer in Writeing whither yon will undertake the buisness and goe the 
voyadge or not, the Monzoone drawing nigh, that if you Kefuse it, wee may have time to 
Consider of some other course, as alsoe that wee may give advice to our Freinds in the Bay of 
your Resolutions, whoe indeed have pitcht upon you as @ fitting Person to send, Wee 
Remayne, Your assured Freinds, Wu. Jzansey ; Joax Nictass. 


To this proposal Salisbury replied on the same day as follows :— 


“ Mr. Salusburies Answer to the proposalls for his voyageing to Tanassaree, 
dated in Metchlepatam the 6th August 1666, 


Mr, William Jearsey §ca., Respected Friends, That you bave propounded my goeing to 
Tanassaree to secure the Companyes freight of the Madrass Merchant with the several 
adventures belonging to Mr. Chamber and other persons, I acknowledge. Yet, on the contrary, 
you never yet provided any conveighance, nor proposed any conditions, or what commission 
you would give. It is certaine it will bee an acceptable Service to prevent Sir Edward Winter 
his seizure on the Companyes Estate, haveing posest himselfe of your Fort and Interest at 
Madaras. For my owne part, shall ever give my assistance toad vance the Companyes Interest and 
would now gladly proceed on this Imployment, were times peacable and other affaires setled, 
as they ought to bee in these parts. You know [ have bin out of Imployment and liyed at my 
owne expence upwards of two years, und now in this time of warr with the Dutch, upon soe 
short warning, it will bee mach discouragement to goe the voyage upon oneof the Conntry 
juncks, besides the underhand dealing that may bee used by Sir Edwards means with bribes 
&ea., of which hee will not bee spareing, and you not sendiog some Estate or Effects to doe the 
“ame cannot, in my apprehension, prove advantagious to the Company, and to returne and not 
doe the service I should and you may expect will redound to my great discreditt. Therefore, 
desire you to make choice of some person you shall approve of (as here are them both capable 
and willing to accept) and excuse, Your assared Friend, Amerose Sacvssury.’«? 


This answer was probably partly dictated by the fear of incurring the enmity of Sir 
Edwurd Winter. At the same time Salisbury realized, what he hints at in the close of bis letter. 
that, in the even’ of his failure to bring back » goodly haul from Tenasserim, his actions would 
be disavowed by Jearsey and his following, and he wonid thus be in a worse plight than he was 
already. 


EEE ssn 


** Sir Edward Winter was superseded as Agont by Foxcroft in 
nme a bis an hen hia’ Mh Pret 1665. Instead of resigning, Winter 
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On the receipt of Salisbury'’s answer to their proposals, Messrs. Jearsey and Niclaes wrote 
again :— 


“Mr. Ambrose Saluebury, In your answer to our paper delivered you to day, you 
acknowledged that wee Long since propounded your going to Tennasaree, but now declyne 
it under pretence of the Dutch warr aud short warning. As to the former, that was 
knowne long before wee had ever any thoughts of sending you, or indeed did imagine wee 
should have any Necessity for it, and forthe latter, you bave been often spoake to some monethes 
since, and about a moneth agoe you said you would Consider of itand give your answer in two or 
three dayes, but did not minde it. Besides, the tyme is not soe short as you speake of, haveing 
neere a moneth that you may provide your selfe, Conveighance of the Companys you know wee 
have not, and therefore must make use of the Moores [ Muahamumadans }, which was alsoe told 
you, to catry you over, of which you may take choyce of three or four. "Twas never a Custome 
to give any man a Commission that [? when] there was noe Certainety of his proceedings upon 
the voyadge, the Conditions you were to gee upou [were] as the Companys Servant to secure 
what belasged to them and what you could more of Sir Edward's in; however, your 
Endeavours would bee acceptable and you Blameless. 


Your Indented time with the Company wee knowe to bee long since Expired™, and that Sir 
Edward did, opon his owne humour, turne you out of Service, without the Consent of any body 
elve, and this Wee finde you have taken for s Law and discharge, and thereupon have taken 
your Owne time to follow your Owne occasions, which in all reason should have its Owne 
charge, for while you were here you never was debarred the Companys accomodation and you 
may very well Remember that with Mr. Buckeridge® Wee resolved, Notwithstanding what Sir 
Edward had done, not to Leave youout, which Sir Edward, after bis departure, nuld againe, but 
noe Sooner that the Worshipfull Agent Foxcroft arrived [in 1665], but wee had you in 
Consideration againe; but hee, being betrayed into those villaines power before any thing was 
Effected, and haveing noe shipping here since the departure of Mr. Buckeridge, things have 
Remayned unsetled, soe that you cannot Justly blame any body but Sir Edward that you have 
not been in a Settled Imployment, the which could not bave lasted longer than wee had had 
Buisness, and then you mast, to saye Charges have repaired hither. But all the while Wee have 
Observed you Unconstant and wavering as it were between two opinions, and as if You had 
slighted or Neglected soe fnrr as not to acknowledge your selfe to bee in the Number of 
one of the Companys servants, and that is the reason that Wee bave not at any time since nor 
now absolutely Commanded your observance, bot desire you to take the Imployment upon 
you which, if you doe refase, you may chance meet with s worse, and repent you of missing 
this, which wee would not have you doe, and therefore doe not take your first paper for 
a positive answer but doe Expect it to this, and Remayne Your assured Friends, Wau. Juansur ; 
Joux Nictass.” 


Metchlepatam, the 6 August 1666.” 


The veiled threats contained in the above letter evidently frightened Salisbury, and he 
hurried away from Masulipatam in order to be out of the immediate reach of the overbearing 


ee 


 Galisbury’s ‘indented time’ was probably for five years. This period elapsed in 1663. 

4 Nicholas Buckeridge was appointed by the Company in Dec, 1663, to inspect their Factories on the 
Coromande] Coast. 
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Jearsey. When safely back at Peddapalle, he wrote a long, involved and querulous reply to the 
document of the 6th August :— 


“ Mr. Salusbury's Generali io Metchlepatam, dated in Pettepolies, the 10th August 1666. 


Mr. William Jearsey §ca., Respected Friends, The Reascas I have given noe reply to your 
paper of the Oth instant uatill now are two, better considerstion being of concernment, and 
opportunity, as on my Journy, which had not till my arrivell to the place last night. 


My paper delivered you the day of your date acknowledged what you express, my goeing — 
to Tanassaree, which now you say I decline under pretence of the Dutch Warr and Short warn- 
ing, which was not soe mach pretence as Reallity, being the same expressed by word of month 
before ; and as in that paper of mine you mention you never yet propounded any conveyance nor 
proposed any condition, therefore did not esteeme it other then by way of discourse, a thing 
not really intended, and therefore replyed would give you my Answer in two or three days, and 
after did not regard it, you haveing eight months agone propounded the same and not till of 
Jate dayes made mention of it againe, therefore had little regard to your Second proposall, 
concluding it would be buried in oblivion with the former and not prosecuted nor observed more ; 
The tyme to provide being, as you say, near one month, I looke not as Safficient for such a voyage, 
and to take passage on s Moores Jounck to that or any other place (unless compelled) should 
not of my own accord. Had your result gone along with your discourse soe long Since as yoa 
speake of, there might have beer conveyance of the Companys. Tis not usuall to give a Person 
s Commission before there is a certainty of proceeding, and very few that will promise or 
engage untill the conditions concladed on, and therefore that I have not resolved, you cannot 
impute my fault. I conclude with you I was to goe as the Companys Servant to secure what 
belongs to them, as alsoe what I could of Sir Edwards. The former is very legall and necessary, 
the Latter I will not dispute, and if my endeavours will not accomplish either, they will bee 
acceptable and blameless, but you never promised engagement to Securp mee Soe to the Company 
and Sir Edward in case of fature troubles Should I prove an unprofitable Servant and returne 
only with an account of charges, which conclude you have Some Suspicion will prove noe better, 
therefor you Say you will sond noe estate of the Companys, and whome yor will find to expend 


his owne on this account shall bee glad to heare, or thet you Inferme how it can bee done 
withoat a considerable charge, 


As you understand that Sir Edward did upon hisowne humour turne mee ont of Service © 
without the cousent of any body elce, you alsoe know ¥ have bin ever ready and willing to 
secept the Companys Imployment and have not removed from this place in expectation of 
a Settlement according as concluded on by Mr Backeridge and your Solves, and Sinco promised 
many times by you, although at first opposed by Sir Edward, yet after tho arrival of the 
Worshipfall Agent Foxcroft his power was voyde as to the Companys Servants, and Since the 
Agent his Imprisonment the power hath laine onely in you to order the Companys affairs in 
these parts. I conceive you might as well have answered my Settlement to the Company as you 
can the continuance of a person in imployment established without your knowledge and consent 
by Sir Edward Winter, which may cause & conjectare or Suspicion by strangers and noe good 
opinion by the Company, but since you approve it I submitt and am content, 


My opinion was always setled and coustant to doe the honoble. Company Service and will 
not say I have bin much slighted, onely this, that haveing bin called to engage myselfe with 
you in matters of greatest concerament in behalfe of the Honoble, Company, the Agent, Aca., 
concluded 1 might have bin accepted off aud acquainted with matters of less moment, and that 
is the reason that I have not of late desired to acquainte my seMe with either. 
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If my refusall of this imployment now propounded prove to my prejudice and losse and 
that I may meet with a worse, will rather content my Selfe with it then accept of this. Am 
confident the Honoble. Company will not require any person to goe upon an Imployment 
against his owne approbation, therefore depend on your favour for pardon for my non-noceptance, 
and this please to accept as the resolation of Your assured Friend, Amaxosx Sacusacry.’’* 


The attempt to assert himself wasa failure, Jearsey retorted at once witha sharp decisive 
letter and his attitade left no doubt about the scant regard he had for Salisbury or for any 
threats he might use. 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, This instant wee Rece:rved your Resolution in Answer to ours, which 
wee did not Expect at this distance, but before yonr departure, soe that you might have Saved the 
labour of it, for as sylence giveth consent, soe wee Easily concluded that you goving away without 
giveing a Respond, did not like what wee had Writt and would not goe the Voyadge. 


To give a perticular cnswere to every thing in yours is not of any necessity, however here and 
there shall touch at some things that either in vindication of our selves or Confutation of you may 
Seem to Require it. 


The Datch Warr was knowne to you long before the proposail of this voyadge to you, therefore 
conld not now bee brought in for a pretence more than at first, and if a monethes warning, as you 
confess, were not enough to fitt your self for a voyadge, Wee cannot conceive what time you would 
Require, but undoubtedly you could have fitted your selfe in less time if you had pleased and given 
Us a positive answere af first as well as now, to tell us you did not regard it and had little Regard to 
our second Proposeall, Had Wee absolutely enordred your gocing at first, which wee might have 
done if you are the Companys Servant, without makeing any other Conditions with you but 
commanding you to observe ench instructions as wee should give you, this had been the Way to know 
your minde sooner and have Received a fiatt answere from you as now that you would not, and wee 
will not press it any further, mach Jess Compell yon to any thing. 


Tis to bee supposed that if wee enordred you any thing in the Companys behalfo that they 
should beare you out in it, but 'tis very strange that you should scruple to act what you have set 
your band to as the secureing of what wee could light on of Sir Edwards to have the Company 
indempnifyed as much as youcann. If you think you have done any thing amias or gone too [arr 
herein, you know how you may bee absolved. "Tis but refenting and makeing a Submissive Confes- 
sion of your Error to Sir Edward, bat had you Undertaken the designe and required any Security 
from us, wee shonld have given it you, but before you asked it how should wee know you were soc 
Wavering, haveing formerly told you soe much of that that “twas thought you would never have 


appeared soe againe, 


As to your Imployment, our former is Sufficient answere, if you coukl bee satisfied with it, and 
for our Imployment of Mr. Fleetwood which you distast, ‘tis to get in the goodes for the money 
delivered out by him, andor which hee may for Ready money procare some more, and when this 
baisness is over hee hath done antill farther order from the Agent. 


Your complaints of being made onely acquainted with buisness of greatest concernment will not 
signify mach, if it were granted to bee soe, as you say that you were not acquainted with matters of 
less moment, but wee doe not know wherein nor the time, unless you were incapable by Sickness or 


otherwise, 
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If you read over your Indentore with the Company, you will finde you are oblidged to serve in 
such places and in such Imployment as shall be appointed by your superiours and are not left to 
your owne choyce as you inferr, which wee thinke sufficient answere to you and Remaine Your Reall 
Freinds, Wu..Jzanseyv; Joux Nictaes. 


Metchlepatam the 131i August 1666." 53 


After this passage of arma with Jearsey, we hear no more of Salisbury for some time, The next 
mention of him, which is far from flattering, is in 1668, when be was still at Peddapalle. It occurs 
in a “ Letter from an unknowne person” to the Company dated in Fort 8t, George, 
4 April, 1668 :— 


“Truly your Factory at Pettipolee is rather a Charge then a benefitt to you (being managed 
by a very debauch’t Idle fellow one Salusbury) not: furnishing from thence a piece of Cloth towards 
your returnes this yeare . . . I give you a Qurracter of your Metchlepatam Servants . , . 
they are all greate abozers of the Company in words and deedes especially Salisbury at Pettipolee, 
that miscreant." 


From the above extract it seems clear that Salisbury was acting at Peddapallee as an 
accredited servant of the Company. In 1669 he desired to be transferred to the Bay of Bengal. 
The “* Fort Generall" to Masulipatam of the 30th June. 1669, contains the following paragraph on 
this head :— 


“Mr Bridges alsg advised that Mr Ambrose Salisbury desired he might goe into the Bay for 
some fitting employment which might present, and Mr Salisbury also haveing acquainted the 
Agent and others of us of that bis desire, if he dos continne in that minde and still desire it, we 
give onr consent that he also may goe for the Bay, #0 a8 that before his departure he give up a trew 
and faithful account of all that hath beene under his management and a true delivery of whatsoever 
shall be found remaining or doe from him to the Honble. Company ; and, in case be Jeave his 
place, we appoint Mr Robert Fleetwood to sneeeede him as Chief in Petepolee, as a person who by 
his long experience is the fittest for that employment, and doc appoint Mr John Hopkins who hath 
Jong served the Company faithfally to be his second to assist him in Petepoles."” & 


How long Salisbury had been acting as “ Chief" at Peddapalle, is uncertain, bot itis probable . 
that, on the release of Agent Foxcroft in August, 1663, he was reinstated in the Company's service, 


The death of John Niclaes, shortly after Balisbury's request to go to “the Bay," created 
a vacancy on “ the Coast,” and the " Chief at Pettipolee " waa appointed * Second” at Masulipatam, 


“ Fort Generall to Metchlepatam, 20th July 1669. 


To Mr. William Jearsey, We hava taken into consideration the Vacancy of a second in 
Metchlepatam by the death of Mr John Nicklaes, and do find it to be Mr Ambrose Salisbury hia 
right of succession, since wa have no intention of sending any from hence to fill up that vacancy, 
and therefore have appointed the ssid Mr Ambrose Salisbury to euccede and be second in Metehle- 
patam, haveing given up account of all under his charge at Petepolee, as you will perceive by 


—S— a, 
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a Coppy of our Consultation about that basiness,"* whereunto we do refer you, by which also you will 
find that we appoint Mr Robert Fleetwood to be Chief in Petepole and Mr John Hopkins to be 
his Second and Assistant,” “ 





At this time Salisbary was occupied in getting in a supply of saltpetre for the Company. On 
the 17th Angust 1669, he wrote to Masulipatam that he should have 300 Candy ready by the end of 
the month. Knowing that the position of “Second” at Masulipatant was a post of less independence 
than that of “Chief” at Peddapalle, he was in no hurry to repair to his new appointment. On the 
Sth September, 1669, Agent Voxcroft, who seems to have heard of Salisbury's diainclination to 
succeed at Masulipatam, wrote to William Jearsey :— 


“Wee doe concurr with them that it is convenient that Mr Salisbury and Mr Fleetwood doe 
respectively continue in the places were they are, untill they heve effected and gathered in the invest- 
ments they have entered upon for this yeure, before they settle themselves in the places whereanto 
they are designed, unless you finds some other necessity to appoint it sooner, and that the business 
may goe on currantly in their absonce, Wee did understand and intend the charge [? change] of 
Mr. Salisbury from Petepolee to be second to be a raiseing of him, as well as we understand 
it to his desire, claymoing the same by right, in which we concurred.”*7 Three days latter in 
another “General!” to Masulipatam of the 1]th September, 1669, Foxcroft remarked, 
“Mr, Salisbury advizes that 125 tons of saltpeter which he is ordered to provide wilbe at 
Metchlepatam by the end of August, onely he saith Oxen are hard to be had, there being 
&@ sickness among them of which many dye.” 5* 


Meanwhile, the proposal to send Salisbury to “the Bay” met with great disfavour from the 
factors there. In a “ Generall to Port St George” of the 11th September 1669, they wrote, “ Wee 
find Lkewise that your Worship &ca. have liceaced Mr Ambrose Salasbarys coming downe to be 
employed iu oar Masters affaires ax wee shall find convenient. You very well know that wee have 
already more Persons of large expectations than employments proportionable thereto, there beiag 
besides the Chiefs of the several! factoryes, eight of Councell who will all bee as unwilling to grant 
the precedence to him as he (haveing officiated as Cheife of Pettipolee for some yeers) to some of 
them, by which meanes wee must never expect a mitigation but rather encrease of differences, yet 
if yoar Worship &ca, shall think fitt to gratifye his request, wee desire you t appoint the Ststion 
he shall act in to prevent clamours against us.” * 


The Factors in Bengal need not have troubled themselves about tho coming of Salisbary, 
for that individaal had loug since abandoned his desire to remove thither. On the 14th October 
1669, the Agent wrote from Fort St, George to Masulipatam :— : 


“Mr Salisbury is very earnest to continue in his employment st Petepolee. We are not 
willing to appeare to the Company so inconstant to our orders of settlement, whereof we have 
advised them, without some good reason, therefor, before we conclude to gratify him therein, we 
appoint that he and Mr Fleetwood both meete at Metchlepatein and there consult with yourself &ca, 
about the same, and give us advise of your result, that if you find there is any good reason for it, 
and no detriment to our employers, we may then make some farther order in it, as the case shall 
require.” © 





% This Consultation does not exist, & Factory Records, Fort St. Georye, Vol. 18. 
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In England, the report of Salisbury’s character by the ‘‘ Unknowne Writer "¢! had borne fruit, 
At “A Court of Committees, holden the 30th of September 1669, [it was] Ordered that it be 
referred to the Agent and Councel to send for Mr Niclaea and examien the particulars objected 
against him, as also against the said Mr Nelthorp, Mr Fleetwood, Mr Arnold, Mr Salusbory and 
Mr Farley, And if they be satisfied thereof by any particular information or by the common report 
that goés of them, That then they be sent home for England by this yeares Shipping.” In 
conseqnence of this resolution, the Company wrote, in their “ Generali" to Fort St George of the 
7th December, 1669, [We] “doe require that you send for Mr Nicklses and examine the particu- 
lera objected against him, And also against Mr Robert Fleetwood, Mr Ambrose Salisbury and 
Mr Henry Arnold, whome wee have discharged our Service, being represented to be persons of very 
prophane spiritts, seandalous in theire behaviours and notoriously wicked, And if you are sattisfied 
thereol by any perticuler information or by the common report you have of them, Wee then require 
that they be sent for England by this yeares shipping with all others in our imployment that are 
guilty of the like disorders. But if it appeares otherwise, and that any of them are reformed, Then 
wee would.have them sent for to the Fort and remaine in India till wee have an accompt of their 
behaviours,"63 


Salisbury’ s reluctance to leave Peddapalle for Masulipatam may have arisen from the fact that 
his accounts would not bear investigation, On the 12th January,-1670, Mr Smithson, who had been 
efitrasted with the inspection of the Peddapalle books, wrote to the Directors in England: 
“Mr. Salusbury att his coming hither [Masulipatam] promised to Deliver his Books to me within 
four dayes but I could never obtayne them though he had remayned there Two Moneths, He doth 
absolutely refuse to give any Answere to what Concernes him in the psper for the Extra Expence 
and wrongs done to the Company bat only this that his Bookes were passed and allowed by the then 
Agent att Fort and therefore he is not further concerned in them, All that is materiall which 
charged against them ia in the’ Bookes Letter E which will not be found att Metchlepatam nor 
Pettypolee and it is certain they are not att the Port, Dilligent search having bin made for them.” 
The inference in this letter of Smithson’s is that the books had been wilfally destroyed or concealed. 


The Company's letter containing Salisbary's dismissal arrived at Masulipatam in July, 1670. At 
a Consultation held on the 5th July, it was “Resolved that the paragraphs notifying his discharge be 
read to Mr Salisbury." On the 14th July, Richard Mohan, who had sncceeded Jearsey as Chief at 
Masulipatam, wrote to the Company, “ Wee shall come now to xpeake of Mr Jearseys disbarsements 
upon this Comodity (Saltpetre) which is alredy 11000 pagos. new, besides 8000 more required to 
redeeme 600 Candy now made, [in] which Mr Jearseys and Mr Salusburys credits are engaged," 


On the 16th July, 1670, Mohun wrote to Fort St George, “Ay for those persons 
from our Masters Service and required to bee at the Fort, wee doe not thinck fitt to acquaint them 
with it yett not haveing conveighance for them, being well assured that theyle not bee at the travell 


and Charge of.an overland Journey volontarily , . , as for Mr, Salusbury, wee have not yet 
seene him,’"67 . 


When the news of his dismissal reached him at Peddapalle, Salisbary wrote to Masulipatam 
follows : “ Worshipfoll Sir, &c, Councell, I have lately writt in Generall to Mr. William Jaey 


&e.," acquainting them of the Saltpetre affayre, to which having not received theref 
direct my letter to your Worship, &c, ie poset 


a set ee 


© See ante, p. 224, © Court Mimutes, Vol. 26, fol. 176, © Ietter Book, Vol. 4, p. 283, 
™ Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol, 3. © Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 
* Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 5, * Factory Records, Masulipaiam, Vol. 5. 


This letter does not exist, 
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My laste acquainted that their is now in a readyness 600 [ Candy ] of Cource peetre, besides 
‘some refyned to make good the Kings Accounts, and that the owners thereof are not willing to let 
goe parte and the other to Remayne on theyre hands, haveing my promise for their Securety, the 
Company uot then haveing Stock for its management, the Raynes now drawing on, it is high tyme 
the Kings Peeter [was] sent away and that the remainder were now Refyneiog if the Coupanyes 
Occations require it, : 


I understand the Company have tarned mee out of theire service, but for what am Ignorante, 

Had the Company given [me] the opportunity other persons have had, Presume should not now 

bee esteemed an unproffittable Servant to them. I formerly paste my promise to procure them 500 

Tonns of the above named per anam and to Invest them 20000 per anum in the Sorts these parts 

afford, and it was never my desire to keepe a Jurnal! of charges onely, and the charge would be the 

same ss now, were the Investment 50000 Pagos. peranam that hope your Worship “te. will not 
impute the faulte to mee, haveing oneley Loste my tyme in expectation of uncertaintyes, 


In the Bookes lately delivered, Metchlepatam Factory hath Cr, 8080 Pa. new, of which I have 
received but 3000 Pa. aud 10 Caske of Allom. The remainder was delivered the Bramony before my 
tyme and since the close of them Bookes have received 1000 Pa. which am to give Account of and 
10 Casks of Allom, Metchlepatam hath 1000 pe. Cr. for the charge off the phirmaund &c. which 
the agent hath enordered to take off. Desircing your worshipp &ca, answer, with my humble 
Service subscribed, Your Worshipps &ca. assuted [riend and Servant, Amsxose Satussuay.’’ 


Sir William Langhorne, who became Agent at Fort St. George at the end of the year 1670 
differed from the “unknowne writer"? in his opiaion of Salisbury’ s character. In answer to the 
Court’ s instractions of December 1669, he and the Council replied, on the 19th July 1670, “Wee 
have neither had any Sattisfaction, either by perticnlar information or by Common Report that Mr 
Robert Fleetwood or Mr Ambrose Salisbury are persons of Such profane Spirrits Seandalous lives, 
or notoriously wicked as they are represented to you, anless their Zeale for Conformity and against 
nonconformity are made the ground of that accusation,”?! 


( To be continued. ) 





CELEBRITIES IN TAMIL LITERATURE, 
BY 8S, KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A., M.R.A.S, 
Prefatory Note, 


I propose to give in the following papers a brief notice of what can be gathered from Tamil 
literature, s0 far brought out, of those that have attained fame cither as poets or as patrons. 
I owe the idea to Dr. Hultasch, Professor of Sanskrit at the Halle University, of attempting 
acatelogae on the lines of Dr. Aufrecht’s great work. Having neither the ability nor the 
opportunities of the late eminent savant, I held back for over two years, I now venture upon the 
task, since no one else has come forward to do it. Asa starting-poiot for such « work, which must 
necessarily be chronological st least in part, an attempt is made to fix in the following paper the 
probable age of the third Tamil Saigam. In the succeeding papers, I shall give an account 
of what I have been able to gather regarding the Sahgam and pest-Saigai celebrities, as far as 
Ican. The attempt must necessarily be tentative in character and it is hoped it will eventually 
lead to a better knowledge of the literature of the ancient Tamils and their history, 





® Factory Records, Masulipetam, Vol. 9, 1 Seo ante, p. 224, " Fuctory Records, Miscellancous, Vol. % 
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I. 
THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TAMIL LITERATURE, 


Dneany 04 the prospect may well appear to the earnest student of Tamil literary history, as 
-in fact does early South Indian history in general, there has, of Inte, been brought to light 
au considerable body ot Tamil literatare which throws a flood of light upon the much-doubted, though 
often debated, petiod when literary activity in Tamil reached ita high water-mark, Scholars are 
much divided in opinion a3 to the Saigam having ever existed at all, except in the active imagination 
of later poots and the idle tongue of tradition. This is not strange, considering how much troth is 
generally overgrown and interwoven with fable and legend. Whether wantonly or otherwise, the truth 
in very often hidden almost leyond recognition in later literature; and early scholara in modern Indian 
research have unwittingly contributed their own quota to the very same end. . Much has, therefore, 
even to be onlearnt before making an attempt to learn something about this distant past of the oldest 
of the Dravidian languages of Bouth India. Even in the traditions handed down to us, mach distorted 
though they are, there are cerlain cardinal facts and characters standing clearly marked out from the 
rubbish outgrowths. It will not, therefore, be without interest to attempt to place these facta in the 
light in which they appear, on on unbinssed and impartial engniry. 


An attempt will, therefore, be made in this paper to set forth the available evidenca, 
literary and historical, which tend towards the following conclusions :— 


(a) That there was an age of great literary activity in Tamil to warrant the existence of a body 
like the traditional Batigam. 


(4) That the period of the greatest Saigam activity was the age when Sohguttuvan Bére 
was a prominent character in politics, 


(¢) That this age of Seigutiuvan was the second century of the Christian era. 


(@) That these conclusions are in accordance with what is known of the later history of Sonth 
India. 


There are a number of works in Tamil literature of a somi-historieal character of « later and of 
an earlier time; and these slone will be relied upon here, without altogether eschewing tradition of 
a reliable character, af the sequel will amply shew. So far as tradition is eoncerned, there had been 
three Tamil Safigams' that flourished at or about Madara, and of these the third is all that we can 
presome to speak about, This Ssigam had for its members 49 critics and poets who constituted 
a board of censors. There were 49 Pandya ralers, among whom were Mudathirumaran and Ugra- 
Peruva)udhi who actively patronised the Saigam. This Jast personage ia the sovereign before whom 
the Kura] of Tiruvajjuvar received the Soigam imprimator, It is not ont of. place to remark 
here that the author of the Aural was not among the Saigam members, and there were a large 
nomber like him at diferent places, ag will appear in the sequel, 


Taking this Ugra-Pandyan for reference, a namber of poets and kings could be gronped sround 
him from internal evidence of contemporaneity withovut having recourse to any legends concerning 
them, Bet it is first of all necessary to shew that it is probable that Tiruvaljuvar was 
&# contemporary of Ugra-Pandyan. Apart from the verse in praise of the Kura) ascribed to: hin 
it is» well-known fact that Tirnvallavar had-n eister by name, or rather title, Avvaipar, This 
poetess sings of this enme Pandyan and his two friends the Chola Kil]i, rho performed the 


* The poom quoted at page 2, nots. Bilappadhikdram, 
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Réajosiiva, andthe Chéramin Mivenko, although the names of these personages are not mentioned as 
such in the poem 367 of the Purandairu. But poem 21 of the same collection by [yiir Milangilar, 
specifies his victory over Véngaimirban and the taking of the ‘great fortress of the furest 
( Kinappéreyil).’ It also refera to the fame of this Pandyan, transcending the skill of poets, 
This Ugra-Pandyan is credited with having got the collection Aandadru made. Certain mythical 
achievements are ascribed to one Ugravarma Pandyan in the Madura Sthalapurana and the Haldsya 
or Tirurilayddal, which achievements are allnded to in the ‘ Epic of the Anklet." 


Leaving aside Ugra-Pandyan for a while, the greatest of Avvaiyir's patrons — in fact, almost 
the patrouns—were Adiyaman Nedumén Anji and his son, Pohuftejina. Their territories 
wore inthe modern Mysore province and in the Salem District, with the capital at Tagadir? 
identified with Dbarmapuri in the latter district, though there was another Tagadir of some 
consequence in later history in the Mysore District, not far from Nanjanagidu nesr Mysore 
town, There was an Adiyamin about the same region who, as the Chola viceroy, was driven 
across the Kaveri when Talskidu was captured by the famous Ganga Raja, the gencral of 
Vishoovardhana Hoyéila before 1117 A.D, OF the many poems in the Purandairn collection 
ascribed to Avvaiyiir, the great majority celebrate Anji, one of the last ‘seven patrons of letters,’ aa 
patronage went in those days, Several of these mention the hero and his son by name. Poem 
91 gives the hero's name and refers to the gift to Avraiyir of the black googeberry supposed to 
confer immortality on the lacky ester thereof. The same incident is referred to, with the name of 
Arvaiyir pat in it, in the poem Sirupdadérruppadai® of Nalltir Nattattanfr inclnded in the * Ten 
Tamil Idylls* another Saigam collection. The poem hag for its special object the celebration of 
Ernmiinajja Nalliyakkén, a petty chief over Vellore, Amur ani other places near about, as the 
most liberal smong the liberal patrons of those days, réz., the Chéra, the Chola and the Pandya, 
and the seven last patrons, Poem 99 of the Purangniry ja of importance, as giving us another 
elue to a different synchronism of the utmost consequence, This poem ecslebrates Anji’s conquest 

_ of Tirnkkévilir and states that the horo's fame transcended the capacity of the poets of an older 
generation, and yet the poet Paragar ‘ sings to-day of the glory of your conquest of Tirukkévilir. ’ 


This mention of Paranar is of very great importance to literary history. He was ao 
| poet among the Saigam members and is credited with a large number of the Purandadru 
. | collection, But Paranar's fame should have been greater, had he really enjoyed the patronage of 
* Behguttuvan Séra, whom he celebrated in the fifth division of another Seigam collection, the ‘Ten 
‘Tens’ ( Padirruppattu.) The parentage ascribed to Sengu{juvan there agrees word for word 
almost with that given by the anthor of the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ a brother of the king, and is even 
fuller of particulars. The last verse’ the Padigam, written either by a friendly contemporary 
or disciple or some one else in s similar position, explicitly gives us the names of the hero and 
the author, and thos leaves us in little doubt as to the correctness of the connection. It is on 
these two accounts that the commentator of the latter work relies for his fuller account of the 
'Chéra’s history. From the reference to the Sirupdé made above, it is clear that Avvaiyar enjoyed 
the patronage of Adiyamin Nedumin Anji, Poem 99 of Purandniirw refers to Paranar as having 
celebrated the same patron. Tho last verse of the fifth division of the ‘Ten Tens’ connects 
unmistakably Seigotjavan with Parapar, Thus then it is clear that Boiguffuvan Sara, 





. 9 §dappedAikiram, canto xi., 1. 20-1, 

4 Mr, Kanskasabhal Pillai Sdentifies this place with Dharmapuri, Salem District. Vide Epigraphia Indica, 
VI, No. 34, and onte, XXII, pp. and 14. Mr. F. J. Diohards, M.A., L0.8., informs mo that o bill overhanging 
fhe town Dharmaperi goes by the name " drraimalai,” the hill of Avvai. 

# IL 99-108, 

5 ‘Vide page 10, footnote on page 11,a0d eauto xxix. Pandit Saminatha Iyer's edition recantly published, 
pp. 78-76. Bilappadhibdram, i 
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Adiyamin Anji, Avvaiyir and Paranar must have lived, if not actually at ihe same time, at 
least in the same generation. eign{fayan was a remarkably great roler, and thanks 
to the efforts of our modern ‘ Nachchinarkiniyar,’ Mahimahipadhyiys Pandit Saminstha lyer of the 
Madras T'residency College, we have two great works composed at his court and in his time, which 
sled a flood of light on contemporary bistory and which would go a long way in settling many 
u knotty point in the literary history of South India, These are the ‘ Epie of the Anklet’ 
(Silappadhikdram) and ' the Jewel Belt’ (Manimékhslai) The first is the work of Tlango, the. 
younger brother of Seigattayvan, who, after renouncing civil life, resided at Kupaviyil near Karir 
( Vanji ), the ancient capital of the Chéra; and the second, the companion and supplement, though 
the earlier composed, from the pen of (rather the style of) Madurai Ktlevanigan Sattan, 
otherwise Known as Sitthalaichchittandr, the corn merchant of Madura, ( His bead was believed to 
have boon exmling matter on account of the blows dealt by himself whenever he detected errors 
in other's composition, considering it a misfortune to have to read or listen to sach blinders ; so 
uncompromising was he asacritic.) Before proceeding to a consideration of these great works, it 
is butter to dispose of u few other important characters. 


Of the lost seven patrons celebrated in the Sirupdadrruppadai of Nalldr Nattattandr ( believed 
io be one of the Saigam forty-nine ), there is one Péhan ( otherwise Vaiyavikkén Pérurmbéhan) 
who was #0 liberal ( inconsidorately #0 ) as togive a warm covering to apeacock. This same incident 
ia referred to in poem J450f the Purandnirw sacribed to Paranar. This personage sometime in his 
life transferred. his affections from his wile Kannahi (to be earefully distinguished from the heroine of 
the epic’) and several poets, among whom Paranar, made-poctical appeals on her behalf, The others 
were Kapilar, Arisil Kijée and Peramkujipir Rilar ( poems 43—47 both inclusive of the Purandndru ), 
There is considerable similarity of sentiment in these, Poem 343 of the same work is algo ascribed 
to Paranar and it refers toa Kottovan very liberal in the donation of wealth ‘brought down hill-country 
and from oversea, ’ : 


Passing on to Kapilar, another Saigam celebrity reputed by tradition" to be the younger brother 
of Tiravalluvar, it is found that he had for his patron and friend a chieftain, V4} Pari, whose demesne 
Parambuniida comprised 300 villages and who was master of Paramba Hill, Kapilar is credited 
with having composed the Lurinji section of the Atguruadru, the seventh of the Ten Tens,’ the 
kwrinjippd{ tu of the “Ten Idylls* ( all Saigam works ) and the Jind (that which is badand therefore 
to be avoided ), forty. When Piri fella victim to the treachery of the ‘thre’ powers,’ who made 
a futile attack on him jointly, Kapilar as his chief friend took bis two girls with him to be given away 
in marringe to some person worthy of them and thus do his Inst duty to his departed friend, Poems 
200, 201 and 202 of the Purandniru refer to the incident? of Pari's giving a car .o the creeper 
muilat and to Kapilar’s offering the girls te Vichchikkin and PalikadimAl® Irnigovél of Malainadu. 
Both of them refased to marzy the girls, and some ingult offered as to the social standing of bis 
patron's family the poet resents in poem 202, Poem 201 refers to Iruigovél having been descend ed 
in the forty-ninth generation from the ruler of ‘ Tovarai’® who was born from a eacrificial fire, The 
title Pulikadimal has consilerable similarity in its origin to a story which is givon as explaining the 
origin of the Hoyéalas in inscriptions of a later time. The following poem resents Trnigévé]'s refosal 
to marry the girls and refers to the destruction of Arayam city, the headquarters of this family, in 
consequence of an insult offered to the poet Kalithalaiparte by an ancestor of Tromedvél’s, The port 
farther begs, with biting sarcasm, to be pardoned for his having introduced the girls as the daughters 
of Pari, instead of as the descendants of Evyi (a chief in the Pandya country), 


* The actual story connecting these is rogarded as a fabrication by some seholars, 
t Vide Bivupds, *" Ho that killed « tiger. 
**Tovarai’ may b either Dwirake in Guzerat or Dwiravati or Dwirasammdra of the Hoydalaa, 


® Asother poct who celebrates Karikila, and his Chera coptempcrary, Poruthéeralidhan, ( Poum 05, Puromnd- 
nip.) . 
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Kapilar himself is connected with the Chéra Manthsrath Séral Ira porai snd epoken of with 
great regard as a poet by another poet, Porundhil Ijangtranfr. Poem 125 by Mardékkattu 
Mappatslaiyér refers to hia having praised Malsiyaman Tirumudikkéri, who was in posession of 
Mulldr Bill. It incidentally refers to the naval strength of the Séra, likening the futility of 
the author's attempt at celebrating Kari when Kapilar had done so, to the endeavour to sail a ship in 
the face of the Chera fleet, Poem 174 by the same author refers incidentally to Mullir Hill, 
celebrated by Kapilar, and directly to Soliyavénddhi Tirakkannan (otherwise Tirnkkijji), who 
rendered yeoman's service to Peruvirarki]]i while in hiding at Mujlir. The poem further credits the 
Malayamin Soliyavénidhi Tirakkangan with having restored the Chola to his position. 


Another person that Kapilar celebrates is Tirumudikkéri, ruler of Malainadu, with his 
capital at Tirakkévildr and with the hill Muljir, Poems 122 and 123 refer to his having been 
sought in alliance by the three powers. 


Beginning with a consideration of what little is known of these three personages, Avvaiyir, 
Paranar and Kapilar, we have been introduced to a namber of poets and potentates living within 
a generation of one another. Before proceeding to a consideration of the chief rulers of the age and 
their geographical location, let us turn aside to glean what we can of contemporary history from the 
two epica of the age of Beiguttavan, who was, by far, the most important character of the period 
and about whom we could gather an amount of information from the above works. 


The ‘ Epio of the Anklet’ ia the story of Kovalan ( Gopala, and his wife Kannabi, both of 
the mercantile commonity of Pubir ( Kaverippimbattinam), and has, for ita moral, the triumph of 
the wife's chastity and the vindication of the hosband’s innocence, The story is as follows in brief 
éutline :—Kovalan, the son of Masattavan of Puhar was early married to Kannahi, the beeutifal 
danghter of Maniygan of the same place and community; and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and becoming circumstance, as the two parties were of high social standing, After 
a while the mother-in-law set her daughter-in-law up independently in a different house in 
the same city, provided with all that the young couple might need for conducting a succesefnl 
and virtnous life, as householder aod housewife. Sometime after, Kovalan tock a fancy for 
a highly secomplished and exceedingly lovable professional dancing-woman, whose skill in her 
art was unsurpassed — nay, even onserpassable. The lover and mistress led a happy life and 
had a daughter, the only offapring of their affection. Disconsolate as Kannabi was, she never 
lost her aifection for the husband who had thas given her up, and was quite as faithful to him 
as she would have been under ordinary circumstances. At the conclosion of the annaal festival 
to the god Indra, the usnal bathing in the sea brought the festivities to a closs, This was a day of 
enjoyment for alland the whole elegant society of Pahir turned out to the beach to spend the day 
in music, doncing, and other such amosements, The happy lovers singing to the accompaniment of 
the ‘ydl’ (a Tamil musical instrament now gone out of use ) by turns, suspected each the other of 
having changed his or ber affection, from the tenor of the sooga, Stung by this imagined bad faith 
on the part of his sweetheart, Madhavi, Kévalan went home to his house, instead of to hers as asval, 
and felt quite ashamed of bimse!f for bis treatment of the wife, who redoubled her attentions to him 
since she had seen that something ailed her lord. Overcome with remorse, Kévalan confessed to hie 
wife his position with respect to Madhavi and communicated to her his resolution to make amends 
for bis past misconduct by entering on basiness in Madura on his own account, asking her if she 
would follow him, should ho act wpon his resolution. Kannahi signified a ready assent and gave her 
hosband the pair of anklets ( slamdu ), the only thing valnable he had not os yet given sway to 
Madhavi, for providing the requisite capital to the prospective merchant of Madura, That very 
night the repentant and admiring hosband with his faithful spouse started away before dawn 
unknown to anyone, and took his away along the northern bank of the Kaveri. Picking up the nun 
Dévandht, a fow miles aboye Pabar, they continued their journey to Srirangem and Uraiyir. 
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Thence taking one of the three roads indicated by the Malainidu Brihman from Mangadn ( Alawayi 
in Travancore), who was returing from Madara on a pilgrimage to the shrines of Vishyu, they 
reached the outskirt of the capital city of the Pandyans, Leaving his tender wile in charge of 
a hospitable shepherdess and her daughter, he entered Madura city the next dey io sell one of the 
pair of anklets, Not finding a ready sale, as the jewel waa of very high value, he wandered long 
before he was accosted by a goldsmith, who was going palaceward at the head of a oumber of his 
apprentices, On Kovalan’s offering the jewel for sale, the wily smith promised to get it sold, with 
a request that he would keep the jewel with him and wait there till he should send for him from the 
palace whither he was then going, Procesding gleefully to the royal residence, he reported to the 
king that the thief who had stolen the queen's anklet bad been canght with the jewel in his 
possession and had been kept waiting under promise of porchase. The king who was much 
distressed at the loss of the jewel and the pain it caused the qaeen, asked that the jewel to be brought, 
‘killing the thief"; be actually meant, asking the man and the jewel to be brought, to kill the man, if 
guilty. The plot of the goldsmith, the real culprit, saceeeded so well that the king was deluded and 
the innocent hero was murdered, after transacting & pathetic scene mach like the one in Shakespeare's 
Richard ILL News of this calamity reached Kagnahi who, in great anger, forgot her usual modesty, 
and bent upon establishing her husband's innocence and the power of her chastity, walked boldly 
forth quite, unlike her ordinary self, with the other anklet in ber hand and rang the bell of justice in 
the great gate of the palace. ‘This alarm, quite unheard of in the reign of the then Pandyan ruler, 
aroused the snapicions of the hall-porter that something seriously wrong had taken place. The 
unusual apparition of a young injared woman with an anklet in one of her hands, anger and grief on 
the conntenance, was immediately announced to the king. Admitted without delay into the royal 
presence, Kangahi proved that the anklet for which her hosband saffered death was hers and not the 
quecns’a, demonstrating that the jewel in dispute was:filled with rabies. The queen affirmed hers was 
filled with pearls, Kagnahi invoked a curse that Madura be consumed by fire for this remissness of 
her king, who, rather than survive this disgrace he broaght upon s line of illustrious rnolers, died 
immediately, ‘The queen followed her consort, and Kangahi left the city by the western gate towards 
the hill-country, where she was to join her husband in a fortnight, as promised by the goddess of 
Madura, 


This anion of the wife and the husband was seen by the hill-tribes, who duly reported the matter 
to their king, then in camp on the hills with his queen and retinne, At the meycest of the good 
queen, the king bailt a temple and consecrated it to the chaste lady ( Pattint Dévi)} who had 

undergone so recent an apotheosis, 


This is, in the merest outline, the story of the first epia, and the second is » sequel to this, 
Information of all the proceedings at Madura was given at Pahir by « Brahman friend of Kévalan, 
who, having bathed at Kamiri (Cape Comorin, near which was once a river), was baiting at Madars 
oa his homeward journey. The mother and mother-in-law of Kaggshi died of grief The father and 
father-in-law renounced life and became Buddhistic monks, 


Midhavi, disconsolate at Kévalan's sudden disappearance, sent him an importanate appeal to 
return, while he was yet on his outward journey to Madura,” Finding it of no avail, she hed been 
overcome with grief, and when aews of Kévalan's death reached her, she gave up life and all its 
pleasures to become a lay disciple of a Baddbistic monk; while her daughter just blooming into 
a woman of rare beauty'and womanly grace, entered the Buddhistic cloister, “ Jewel-Belt* 
(Magimtkhals) was her name and her renunciation forms the subject of theepio with her name, The 
heir-apparent of Puhiir is tery deeply in Jove with her, but ahe ie taken care of by a goddess, who 
plays the guardian angel, much like the Aric] of Shakespeare, To save her from the loving prince's 
ardour, she is removed to an island by tho goddess while asleep; and there she is initiated into the 
Buddhist mysteries. Having understood her past life, she returns to Puhir with » begging-bow] of 
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extraordinary virtue. The prince still prosscnting his hopeless love, falls a victim to the jealousy of 
an angel, whose wife's disguise the heroine assumed to keep out her importunate lover, her own husband 
ina previous life, Consoling the queen and the king in their sorrow for the loss of their son, she 
leaves Pahir (at the mouth of the Kaveri) and proceeds to Vanji (not far from Kranganir at the 
mouth of the Periyar), where she learns all that the teachers of different religions systems have to 
teach her, Mot satisfied with their philosophy of religion, she is directed to Kiinchi by her 
grandfather, who had betaken himself to Vanji in aaticipation of Puhir being overwhelmed by the 
sea. Manimékhals proceeds to Kanchi and relieves the place from famine by the use of ber. 
begging-bowl. Learning the tra philosophy of the Buddha from a saintly monk, she stopped there. 
This is the merest outline of the two poems, forming a single epic, which are of a dramatic-epic 
character with something of the narrative in it, Containing, as they do, a great deal of the 
supernatural, there is yet moch that must be regarded as historical. In one word, the setting is 
poetical, but the back-ground is historical, 


The ‘Epic of the Anklet" has much to say about the “three great kings of the south” and its 
companion concerns itself with three likewise; but the place of the Pandyan is taken by the toler of 
Kanchi. To begin with the Chola kings celebrated by the poets, two names stand out ; those of 
Karikala and Eijji, called indifferently Nedumndikkil]i, Velvérki]|i, Mavankilli, etc. Uf these two, 
Dr. Hultasch bas the following in his soath Indisa inscriptions"! :—“ It will be observed that each of 
the four documents, which record the names and achievements of these ancient Chola kings, ennme- 
rates them in s different order, One of thefour kings, KOkkillican hanlly be considered o historical 
person, as he is credited with having entered a subterraneous cave and thore to have contracted 
@ marriage witha serpent princess,and as the Vikkirama Solan U 1d, places him before the two mythical 
kings, Sibiand Kavera.” . . . » Of Karikalaan! Ké-chchengan here follows what the same 
sathority has to say: “A comparison of these conflicting statements shews that at the time of the 
composition of the three documents referred to, no tradition remained regarding the order in which 
Ké-chcbengan and Karikdla succeeded each other, Probsbly their names were only known from 
ancient ‘Tamil panegyrics of the same type as Kalavali and Pajtinappalai, It would be s mistake to 
treat them as actual ancestors of that Chola dynasty, whose epigraphical records have come down to 
us, They mast rather be considered as representatives of extinct dynasties of the Chola conntry, 
whose names bed sarrived in Tamil literature either by chance or by specially-marked achievements. 


“To Karikila the Leyden grant attributes the building of embankments slong the Kaveri 
riter. The same act is alluded to in the Kalingattupparant and Vikhiraac Solan Uid. The 
Kelingattupparagi wids that he paid 1,600,000 goli pieces to the anthor of the Pa/tinappalai, 
Accoriing to Porunardrruppadai of Mudathims Kangiyar the name of the king's father was 
Tjanjétchenni. The king himself is there called Karigil or blackleg or the elephant-leg; while the 
Sanskritized form of his name K.arikAla would mean‘ death to elephants." Heis said to have defeated 
the Chera and Pandya kings in battle fought at Vegail. According to the Silappadhikdram his 
capital was Kaverippimbattinam. In ono of his interesting contribations to the history of ancient 
Tamil literature, the Hon'ble P. Coomarasami allots Karikils to the Ist centary A.D, This opinion 
is based on the fact that the commentaries on the Silappadiikd-am represent Karikila as the 
maternal grandfather of the Chera king, Sehgutjaven, a contemporary of Gajabiha of Ceylon. 
Mr. Coomarasami identifies the lattor with Gajababu I, who, according to the Mahdvaiies, reigned 
from (135 A, D.). With dae respect to Mr, Coomarasami’s sagacity, I am not prepared to aceept 
this view, unlees the identity of the two Gajabihns is not only supported by the mere identity of 
name bat proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology of the early history of Ceylon has 
been subjected to a critical examanation,” 


a Vol, UL, Part Ill, pp. $77 and S78. 
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A carefal exam:nation of the first book of the * Epic of the Auklet’ shows that daring the early 
part of the life of the hero, the king of Puhirwas Karikala Chola. Apart from the fart that the 
commentator invariably interprets all references to the ruling king as applying to Karikdla (and 
this in itself is mach, as the commentator was one who was thoroughly qualified for the task and ¢an, 
as such, be expected to embody nothing but correct tradition in his commentaries), there are 
a number of direct references to him — either by name or by the attribute of his having erected the 
tiger-emblem on the Himalayas, The last four lines of canto i-blesses the ruler “who erected tlie 
tiger-emblem on the crest of the Himalayas.” There is direct mention of Karikéla’s name and his 
rewarding the poet of the Pélai [ Pattinappdlai}™ in one of the manuscripts consulted by the 
editor ; farther down, lines 158-160 of canto vi, mention as clearly as one conld wish Karikala as 
raling at the time, and the commentator explains it as sach by giving the passage the necessary 
expansion, not to mention the allasive bat undoubted reference to the same personage in lines 95-98 
of canto y. Of the three kings praised iu canto xvii, there is reference to Karikila’s Himalayan 
exploit in the last stanza in page 400, and this is the last Chola ruler referred to. Canto xxi, lines 
11 ef #09-, clearly state that Karikala’s danghter had married the then Chera king, whom she joined 
when he lost! his life in the sea. These wonld undoubtedly point to Karikiila as having ruled st 
Kaverippimbattinam till Kévalan's departure for Madura. The supernatural achievements are clearly 
nothing more than the fanciful way in which these Baddhistic anthors attempt to explain even the 
niost ordinary occurrences, The most cursory examination will discover that it is s, and the faith 
of these anthors in the doctrine of karma comes in for much that would otherwise be inexplicable 
in the story. 


To,return to Karikals. Hewastheson of Uruvappahérér-Ianjétchenni and had married 
among the Naogir Ve] class, He is reputed to have assumed the form of an old judge in order to 
satisfy the scraples of the parties, who were afraid that, being a youth, be could not bring mature 
experience to bear upoa the question coming up for decision. His name is actually accounted for as 
having been due to an accident by fire 4 while yet a baby. He is the hero of the two poems in the 
“Ten Tamil Idylls,” Porunur@rruppadai of Madathimakkangiyir and the Papfinappdlat of 
Radiringanganét, for which letter the anthor received the 16 lakhs of gold pieces mentioned above. 
He defeated the Chera by namo Peromééralidhan and a Pandyan whose name is not mentioned in 
the battle of Veppil.!# This Chera woanded in the back in battle retired to the north in dingrate,4s 
Radiringagnandr celebrates another hero, the Tondaman Ijandirayan of Kanchi whom tradition 
traces to the Chola Kilji bya “Naga” princess, as stated by Dr. Hultzsch, in the quotation 
abore. 


This Kijfi, otherwise Nedamadi Kilji, is the ill-fated successor of KarikAls, in whose reign 
a catastrophe befc!l uhir snd brought the Chola fortanes very low indeed. While luckily there 
are but a few Karikilas among South Indian rulers, there are « number of Kil]is,7 among whom it 
is « matter of great difficulty indeed te fasten upon the individual here mentioned. Fortunately for 


4 The rd stanza from the PalamoX quoted at the end of the a, 
# Lines 163-163, Porwmartrruppadai, Vepyil is Kovil Vepni in the Tanjore Tnistrict, 7 
1@ Purenindes poems 65 and 66. 1 Twelve in Purandntre, and nine is Sileppadhiktram, 
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deleated the nine Kijjis of the Chola family and thus restored bis consin [brother-in-law] to power. 
From the ‘Epic of the Anklet’ and the * Jowel-Belt,’ we learn he was the last ruler in Pohdr and it wss 
in his reigo that the aucient Chola capital was overwhelmed by the sea. Itis this Kili, whatever 
his distinguishing epithet, that is the father of the Tondamén referred to by Dr. Haltzsch. While 
in the Perwibdnérruppadai, the commentator Nachchinarkiniyar [who must have lived in the 13th 
century A. D. or thereabouts!?*] makes the Tondamiin the son of a Nags princess with whom the Uhola 
lived in @ cave, which is generally taken to mesu the nether-world, the ‘Jewel-Belt’ gives the 
following mach less romantic version of the story, which agrees in al! details except the cave, go far 
as it goes, while acovunting for the destruction of Puhiér. Without going so far out as the Hades, 
we find reference to Nags rulers in India and Cylon, between whom a war once took place for the 
possession of some Buddha-rclic, according to the ‘Jewel-Belt,"* The same also refers to another 
race of the Nagas as “naked cannibals.” The story goes on to state that Killi foll in love with 
& Naga princess, who sppeared before him all alone like a damsel from the [airy-land, in what is 
called the + Kaji Kinal!?” [ the grove by the back-water ] at Pubar. After a month of happy life, 
she left him [ and this is explained away by proordination ], when she had taken ber residence in an 
island near the coast* 300 miles away fromthe Pahir. Sometime after she became the mother of 
& beantifal son, she sent the child to the father through a merchant, whose ship called at the island on 
its homeward journey. While nearing Pubiir, the ship got wrecked off the coast and the baby’s fate 
was not known for certain. On hearing of this disaster, the king ordered a thorongh search to be 
made, and in his paternal anxiety forgot his duty to the god Indra, whose annoal festival had been 
forgotten. Tho wrath of the god shewed itseli, very likely, in a storm-wave which destroyed 
Pahar completely. 


This acconnt taken from the ‘Jewel-Belt’ of the birth of the Tondamin makes Dr, Hultzsch’s 
objection as to the myth, lose edge, and therefore it is quite possible — nay, even historical — that 
there was a human ruler by name Kijli, who ruled at Puhar after Karikila, 


[ Note, — The descent into the Hades, therefore, will have to be regarded as an eastern figure 
of speech and nothing more. There are other incidents throughout these epics, which interpreted 
literally would be quite as absurd ; and these are easily accounted for by the suathor’s belief in the 
doctrines of Karma and re-births, the main pillars of the Buddhistic faith, as also to a modified 
extent of the Brabmanic. It is this that makes them sttempt to account for sctual phenomena 
by causes supernataral, This modern European critics {sil to bear in mind, and hence all appears 
grotesquely legendary and absurdly fabulous. These remarks find their full application in the 
* Jowel-Belt’, though there is hardly any Indian work of « quasi-religious or ethical character 
in criticising which one could afford to forget them. ] 


The destruction of Puhfr referred to above accounts for the association of Kilji with Uraiydr 
at the end of the ‘Epic of the Anklet,’ in the course of which the catastrophe to Pahir must have 
happened. The raler at KAochi during the period, according to the ‘Jewel-Belt,’ was an IJarh Kij]i, 
the brother of Kajar Kijji. 


LEE 


1% Mz. Ansvaradba Vinayagam Pillai allots him to the 9th century A. D. (Christian Coll, Mag., XVIT), 1900, 

8 We fod reference to such wars in Mah4vathea, in the earlier chapters of the work. 

” This Kali Kinal is refered to in canto vii as the place of resort of pleasure-seskers — nay, a veritable 
“ lover's arbour” in Pubér, 

™ Vide Maniméthalat note, pp. 7 and 98. The island of Ceylon, in which is Adam's Penk, is sacred to the 
Baddhiste. Thies hill is now known as Samantakfitam and SamanelAi, but referred to in the work as Samantam 
and Samanoi. : 

© Thore is « story of similar import with respect to « Coylonese king, whose wife wasabdeoted by a Chola king 
‘tader siuilar circumstances. There are no grounds to connect the two at presegt, at any rate, 
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This last raler of Pubér is referred to in the * Jewel-Belt’ with the following adjuncts indifferently, 
via., Vadivérkilji, Velvérkilji, Mavenkij]i and Nedumudikij]i, With the help of his younger 
brother, IJang6 [ perhaps I]amkil]i of Kanchi], who was probably the heir-spparent as the term 
would indicate, he defeated the Cheras and the Pandyas on the banks of the river Kiri? The three 
poems concerning this personage in the Purandniru refer to his having been besieged at Uraiyir 
and Amér by Nalath-kij]i. After the destruction of Pahir he must have been reduced to the woeful 
plight from which Seiguttuvan Séra must have relieved him by his victory at Nériviyil™ over the 
nine Chola princes who forgot their allegiance to the Kijli. This is borne out by theenmity between 
Nedumudik-kij]i and Nalstmkijji indicated in poems 44,45 and 47 of Purandndru. There are 
besides « number more of Ki]]is, each with a distinguishing epithet which would support the existence 
of the nine Kiljis [ Ki]li being » generic name of the Cholas like Senni, ete. ] The suthor 
of these poems, Kévil Kijar, celebrates another Ki]]i who died at Kolamurram. None of these 
Killis is associated with Pabér. In fact neither in the Purandadru nor in the Sirupdadrruppadot 
do we find the city of Puhdr associated with these Cholas. 


Leaving aside the Cholas, we find the whole time, during which the incidents narrated in the two 
epics, took place, taken yp by Sohguffuvan Séra, whose capital was at Vaiji [Karur] at the 
mouth of the Periyar on the west coast. Hisexploits are recorded in some detail in these works and 
the others referred to already, His father and uncle are celebrated in the two preceding sections of. 
the “Ten Tens.”” His chief achievements were a naval victory over the * Kadambu,’ two invasions of 
the north with victories on the banks of the Ganges over Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of Balakumara 
and the victories at Nérivayil and Viyalir [there is a Viyalir connected with Nannan, an ancestor 
of Vichchikkén, whom Kapilar celebrates in poem 200 of the Puranénéru}. Like his father, 
Seiguttavan alsoclaims to have cut out the bow-emblem on tbe Himalayas. 


Coming to the Pandyas of Madura, we have two names in the ‘Epic of the Anklet,’ viz,, 
Wedurh Chejiyan, victor over the “ Aryan army,” and Iam Chejiyan, who was viceroy at Korkni 
when Neduth Cheliyan died at Madura. Before discnssing thes: names we have to dispose of one 
other Pandyan of importance in literary history, When Tirnva]fuvar submitted the Kural to the © 
Saigam critics, the king was Ugra-Pandyan, victor over the “ big forest fort [ Kanapptreyil] ander 
the chief Véngaimarban.” The Tirusilaiyddal Purdiam ascribes to him some achievements which 


the ruling Pandyan when the Brihmag pilgrim sojonrned at Madara, on his visit to Tiramiliraijélsi. 
The author of the epic clearly designates him the Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan ** victor over the 
Aryan forces,"" whatever these forces might have been, There are a number of references throngh- 


™ Pandit Saminatha lyer's edition of Marimékhala, page 174, canto xix, lines 124-190, 
 Neriviyil in later history belonged to the Kbbatriys Sikhimani Valantda, i, ¢ the region round Uraiyur, 
and the royal sceretary of ‘Virerijeaden was the of ii : 
gS was the owner this village as also of Tili Tirappanangidn. South 


* Stanaa 4, bottom of page 400. Mr. Kanakassbhaf Pitlai in his interesting papers on “ The Tamils} 
Years Ago,” makes Uxra-Pandyan the contemporary of the suocessor of the Killi, the grandson of Keenuia oH 
woeld bring Tiravajjavar’s Kurel too late for quotation by the friendly authors of the two epics, as the Kural. 
received the Saigam approval under Ugra-Pandyan, ( Madras Review, Vol. II, No. 6}. 
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purdnas and tradition could not have been any other than the ill-starred Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan of 
the ‘Epic of the Anklet.’ Avvaiyir’s reference to Paranar referred to above would agree quite well 
with this identification, as in accordance with that reference, Paranar should have been the earlier of 
the two. ; 


The snecessor of the Pandyan, apparently his son, Pandyan IJam Cheliyan, otherwise 
Verrivér-Cheliyan, was in Korkai when his fathor died and succeeded to his father’s estate in the 
course of the story, We are vouchsafed no other informatian, except that he propitiated the manes 
of the injured lady, Keunsbi, by the sacrifice of 100 goldsmiths [perhaps s massacre of that clase of 
artisans}. Probably bis reign was short and eneventfol, He must have been succeeded by 
Pandyau Nedum Cheliyan, victor at Talayilsiginam® over the two other king and seven chiefs, 
Kapilar is connected with prince MAntharath Séralirurhporaiof the * elephant-look" by Porundhil 
Tjem Kiranfr in poem 53 of Purandndru. This Chera was roling over Tondi (Quilandy, and not 
the Sola Tondi, on the east cuast now in the Rimanid samfnddr{], and was.the master of Kolli 
Malai? [s hill in the Salem District quite on the border of Trichinopoly}. His position in this 
Tegion would haye been possible only in the light of Seigottuvan’s victories over the Kongus at 
Sedgalam [ red-field ], at Viyslir, aboat the same region, and over the nine Cholas at Nériviyil 
{near Trichinopoly ]. This personage was taken prisoner by the Pandyan Nedam Cheliyan® 
of Talayilaiginam fame. At this latter place, the young Pandyan overthrew the “ Tamil army” 
under the two king and ‘seven chiefs.’ This Pandyan was a great celebrity in literature and in 
his reign flourished » number of poets of the Saigam fame. He is the hero of Mingadi 
Marcdanir's Maduraikkényi and Narkirar's Nedunalvddai among the “ Ten Tamil Idylis.” He 
was himself, like several other rolern of those days, including his grandfather, a poet, 
There are a namber of poems relating to him in the Puran@ndru collection. Thus we see 
that dering the course of the story, the rulers of Puhar were Karikila and his grandson, 
Kokkilli®® of Madura, Nedum Cheliyan identified with Ugra-Pandyan and Jjam Cheliyan. 
followed later by Nedam Cheliyan, victor over the Tamil army at Talayilaiginam ; the Chera 
ruler all tho time at Karur [Vaiji] was Seigattavan Séra, the brother of the author of the 
epic and the patron of the author of the ‘Jewel-Belt,’ the father and the uncle of this 
peronage having been the heroes of 2nd and Srd section of the “ Ten Tens.” Chéy, (prince) 
of the“ elepbant-look” must have been his son and viceroy of the newly-conquered territories. 


These were tho sovereigns of the three kingdoms who flourished in the generation of the 
literary celebrities headed by the names chosen at the commencement, viz., Avvaiyar, Peranar 
and Kapilar. These were the three stars of the first magnitade in the literary firmament, as 
those in the political, of South India. Other poets there were and patrons likewise. Of the 
latter, mention has already been made of Piri of Parambinsda and Parambu Hill; Kari of 
TirukkOvilir in Malaindda and Moljir Hill ; Irang6vé] of Arayam in the Western hill-country 
of the * Tavarai® family with the special distinction of having killed a tiger to save a seint 
absorbed in contemplation” ; Péhan of NallQr in Melainédu [hill-country]; and Adiyamin Anji 
of Tagadir and the Horse-hill, overthrown according to the 8th section of the “Ten Tens” by 


* 





% He most have been particularly young when he came to the throne, Puram, 7. 

% ‘The last lines of canto xiv, the ‘ Ep!o of the Anklet,’ refer to the reigning Chers as the raler over the country 
between the Hiusinyae with the bow-omblem and Kolli Malai, 

* & A, canto xrvili, Hoes 115-125, Seliyan is ageine generic name like Pandyan, and the father or the 
eon have the adjunct “ big ” ‘' young, ” much as ‘Smith, senior or junior.’ 

Mr. Kaoakaeabbai Pillai pleces a Nalamkilli between these two, (Madras Review, Vol. It, No.7.) 


% Tararal might have been either Dvarake in Guserat or Dvaravati or Halibad in Mysore; but the latter 
dove not appear till much later, and the name Luvarai in classical works is always taken to mean Draraka. 
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the Peruth Séral who overthrew Tagadir. These are all mentioned by name as well as by dis- 
tinguishing achievements, most of them in somewhat fabulous garb in the Sirnpdnarruppadai 
of Nallir Nattattanér. Besides these, we have already mentioned the prince Chera of the 
¢* elephant look,” ruler of Tondi and master of Kolli Hill. To come to the poets, in addition, 
to the three already referred to, we must mention here only a few of the more important, such 
as Tiruva}juver, Ijangévadigal, Siththelai Sattanfr, Rudiranganyandr, Mudathimak- 
kAnpiyaér, Mangudi Marudsnar, Narktrar and others, whose works are beld even to-day in 
high esteem by the Tamil world as masterpieces in their respective departments. Some of the 
ralers were themselves poets of some merit, and Avvaiyir was not the only poetess. The two 
young danghters of Piri could compose verses and the elegines ascribed to them is proof of their 
ability in this direction. There is besides s poem in Purandndru ascribed to the wife of Bhita 
Pandyan, who performed saifi on the funeral pyre of her husbund, These names raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the view that, as the age of Seaguttavan [including in it » generation 
either way} was one of grent literary activity, it might have been the time when the Saigam 
activity was at its height.*! This was the age when the creed of the Buddha was in the 
ascendant, which, like all other reform movements of a later time, gave & powerful impetus to 
the development of the vernaculars of the country. Althongh the Saiigam is not mentioned as 
such in these early works, we find the cultivation of Tamil specially associated with 
Madura, which is often referred to as ‘Tami! Kddal,”™ despite the fact that a large number 
of poets mentioned above flourished in other courts. In the traditional lists of Saigam 
celebrities we find mention of the names of most of the authors referred to above, It is not 


improbable, therefore, that 8 board of consors like the Satgam existed about this age at 
Madara. 


Withont pausing to examine what other literary men could be grouped along with those 
spoken of already, we might pasa on to the consideration of the more important question of the 


of the Anklet’ and the ‘ Jowel-Belt,’ — were Buddhistic, the latter more #0 
the other works of the age show considerable Buddhistic inflaence and follow in this order 
with regard to dates of composition. The Kural is the earliest of the major works, as there 
are quotations from this work in the companion epics, which even ackuowledge the quotations. 
The two epics must have been compused about the asme period — the ‘Jewel-RBelt’ preceding the 
epic — the AAdnd@nure miscellany ts ascribed to Ugra Pandyan, before whom the Kural received 
the Saigam imprimatur, The Kundalekéii is another Buddhistic work and, so far as we know it 
at present, of s controversial character, much like the ‘ JeweleBelt’ in plan of work. This was followed 
by the Nilakéstterutts, which attempts a refutation of the Aundalakéii and must, therefore, be of 
a later age. If this general course of literary activity is correctly indicated by the editor of ‘Sea 
Tamil,’ whose account is relied on here, and if we can fix the probable period of this literary 
activity, this will prove the sheet anchor in the literary chronology of South India, 


have, lackily, just a few distinct characters and characteristics that make the attempt 
hopeless, provided the question be approached in the spirit of unbiassed 
quite a common name among the Chola rulers, Karfkala 
definite enough and his Ceylon contemporary Gajabébu's 


not altogether 

enquiry. Although Kijh is 

'6 somewhat uncommon, Seigut{uran is 

name occurs, luckily for students of Tamil 

Saal ee 
% It will be clear from the above that the author of the Kurel eoold 
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history, bat twice among 174 nawes unlike Vikramabihu, foriastance, The Xalingat/upparani, a work 
composed between (1111—1155 A. D.) refers to Karikala and Ko-kij|i in the reverse order, Killi 
being followed by Kacheigai, Karikila following both, There avpears, from the Purandnitru, to 
have been a Killi in the third generation before Karikila; but the Chole succession is fixed a3 follows — 
with respect to this, taking only sach nanes as are specifically mentioned in the order given below :— 
[|anjétchenni, hisson Karikila, hiagraudson Nedamudi-killi. The Xalingattupparai, like the great 
commentator who mast have lived after Jayam K.ondin, the authorof this work, ascribes to Killi the 
descent into the Hades, It is just possible that there was a mistake made, a3 to the particular Kili 
whose union with the Naga princess was thus described by later writers. If this were #0, the 
Karikila of the Himalayan fame could not have been Kalléttunga I, (070 A. D.—1118 A. D.) 
certalaly, nor the viceroy of Koli [ Uraiyur] in the reign of his {ather-in-law Rajéndra | 1058— 
1060 A. D.}. There is one other Karikals of the later dynasty™ whose epigraphical records are 
available to us — Aditya Karikila [cirea 950—985 A. D.] who killed Vira Pandyan in battle, 
as if im sport, But the author of the Kalingattupparani places Karikala three names before 
Vitraniriyans or Parantaka I, while Aditya was the eldest son of Parantaka, a grandson of the first 
of that name. So then we ara driven to the necessity of looking for this KarikAla far oarlier 
than 990 A. D. 


Is was shewn abore that the works thomselras point to an age when the religion of the Baddha 
was in the ascendant as the probable period when the works uuder consideration — at least the 
greatest of them — were composed. Baddhism was overthrown by aboot the 7th century A, D. 
when Hioen Theang was travelling through India, and when Tirnjiidnasambands flourished, 
About 662 A. D., a battle was fought between Varaguna Pandyan™ and the western Ganga king 
Sivamara, at Sri Parambi [ Tirapparambiyam near Kambhakouam }. This would not have been 
possible had the Cholas been at all powerful. Nor do the works of the age under review mention 
the Gangas as so powerful. We ore at this period (750—850 A. D. ) passing out of the Pallava 
ascendency in South India which mast have began about 500 A. D,, if not earlier, with 
Vishgugéps of Kiinch?, the contemporary of Samudragupta. There is no reference in the works 
under notice to sach premier position of the Pallavas or even the Tondamin rdjds — the only 
Tondamin of the period figuring as a minor chief, Kancht being » Obola viceroyalty, In tha 
Rayakétta®® plates, a Pallava king by name Skandagishya, who must have been earlier than Vishyagépa 
elaima descent from Advattiman through » Naga princess, Perhaps by this time the origin of 
Tjendireyan bed been so far forgotten as to make this credible, These considerations leads us to 
an earlier period for Katikala. This personage is associated with Pubfr even in tradition, and the 
« Jowel-Belt’ tells usin unmistakable langaage that Puhar was submerged in Eijji’s reign, All 
the poomsin the Purandmiépw about Killi, a number of them with distinguisihing epithets, connect them 
with Uraiyir, and none of them is counected with Pahir, Uraiyir figures as a considerable town in 
the ‘Epic of the Anklet.’ Even the Sirupandrruppadai does not mention Pabar, This is a very 
important circumstance as will appear presently. | 


When Setgutturan performed an elaborate sacrifice on the occasion of the consecration of 
the temple to Pattint Davi [the beroine of the * Anklet’), there was present, among others, 
Gajabahu of Lanka surrounded by sea [as opposed to Mavilangai of Eraminat¢a Nalliyakkén). 
This Gajabiha of Ceylon, Tarn Cheliyan of Madura, and Kilji of Uraiydr, built temples to the same 
deit;r, following the lead of the Chera. The question now is whether this Gajabahu is the first or the 

second of the name, The first Gajabiha ruled as monarch of all Ceylon from 113—185 A,D. ; the 
8 For a list of thie dynasty of kings, see the table prefixed to my article, “ The Chola Asoendency in Bonth 

India” (Mfedras Review) for November 1002, or the South Indian Insoription, Vol III, Part Il, recently published, 
i dnaual Report for Epigraphy, 1905-03, Part Il, p. 25, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p, 205 and 919. 
No, 8: Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V. 
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second as one of three from 1142—1164 A. D. as in the list appended to Mize Duff's Chronoloyy of 
India, Dr. Haltzech’s challenge to the Honourable Mr. Coomarasamy is to establish by internal 
evidence tha: the Gajaldhn mentioned was the first and not the second of the name, As to the other 
part of his objection, it must have become clear from the zbove that for the myth about Kilfi, later 
writers slone are responsible ; and enough direct evidence has been adduced to show that Karikale 
was raling at Pabir when Kévalan began life as « married man, and that his danglter was the wile 
of the Chera king then reigning, To retarn to Gajabahu ; let us for the sake of argument take him 
to be the second of the name, We know something of the history of South India in the middle of the 
12th century and the geographical distribution of powers. The Chola rulers ought to have been 
either Vikrama or Kuloteunga ; the rolers of Madura, either Vira Pandyan or Vikrama Pandyan, 
the sovereigns of the Chera country were Vira Kérale Varman and Vira Ravi Varman; of the 
Mysore country, Vishgutardhans and his son, Narasimha. There were no separate rulers at Kanchi, 
except in the sense that it was an alternative capital of the Cholaa, There was an Adiyamin, no 
doabt, about this period [somewhat earlier), but he was the Chola viceroy at Talakad [uot connected 
with Tagadir}, whe was driven across the Kaveri by Ganga Raja, the famous general of 
Vishouvardhans, There were no Kongu rulers such a5 are mentioned in the ¢ Epic of the Anklet,” 
Gajabibu bimeelf was in no plight to come to Vaiji™ [Karar] at the mouth of the Périr, not far 
from the modern Kranganar [Kodangalir). Gajabihu was fighting his own battles nearer home 
with his two neighbours, Minibharags and Parskramabaho, and it was all he could do to keep 
himself (rom being permansatly overwhelmed, 


The first Gajabaha invaded the Chola country to bring back the inhabitants of Ceylon, carried off 
by the Chola army on # previous invasion of the island during his father's reign ; they were then in 
bondage at ‘the city of Kaveri in the country of Soli." He brought back besides the relics and the 
begging-sow] of the Buddba [** which aloretime had been carried away by the Dinamilas"]j, The 
Rajaratnokari while ascribing the same achievements to him, states that the Cesloncee went of their 
own accord “to serve ab the river Kaveri."2? He ia there said to have bronght a nomber of the 
Tamils and settled them in Ceylon. In the Rdjcvali, however, there isan even more elaborate 
version. ‘The ruler is there called Rajababu [which may be due to a mislection]. He was sccustomed 
to make solitary night-rounds; when he heard the Wailings of a widow in her house, for ber two sons 
had been taken captive by the king of *So]i Ratta.’ The adigars [officers] failing to discover 
anything wrong, the king sent for the woman aud learnt from ber that 12,000 families had been 
carried away, when the king of Soli Ratta made his descent opon the island.” The same achievements 
ag in the previous account are recorded, with the addition “that the king of Ceylon also, upon that 
oecasion, brought away the foot ornaments of Pattini Dévt® and also the four arms of the gods,” 
This Pattini Devi could haye been no other than the heroine of the epic, who was known os Patting Dév} 


ot Pattini Kadaval. This most have been regarded os a valuable relic in those days, when relics 


played such o prominent part in religion, Aw to the begging-bowl of the Buddha, a bowl of 
extraordinary virtue had been brought by Manimékhala from an island sonth of Pubiir, where there 
was a Buddbs seat.as well, which had the divine quality of letting people into the secrets of their 
former existence, a belief in which was one of the cardinal doctrines of Huddhism, The * Jewe)-Belt" 
also states that two Naga kings fought for the possrasion of this Buddha-seat, ‘These then are the 
native accounts of the Ceylonese chronicles with Feapect to Gajabibu I. ; bat, unfortunately,-the 


™ Vanji iteelf was not the capital of the Chera at the time, Tho tal of Kerala was thes Quilon, i during 
the period of the Chola asoendensy (90-1500 A.D.) =a on 
i Vol. I], pages 57-58, This mention of the river instead of the town would abow that when the RAjeratpabers 
was compiled the existenoe of the town was passing into oblivion. 
* 1 The distinotion between the Cuols conntry and other parts of South India is not carefally made in the 


Mahdratea, Sometimes they specially talk of Latta, at others of Malaoar generally » meaning Malbar 
Const necessarily, but India generally, 2% me | 
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reference to Pattint Dévi does not occur in the earlier compilations, This is matter for great regret. 
1t must, however, be noticed that all these worka were compiled from earlier writings and living 
tradition. Here follows what the learned translator of the works has to say about them : — “So 
carefally has the text been handed down that the discrepancies found to exist between the more 
ancient and modern copies are very slight indeed. The Rdjavalé is a work of different hands and 
complied from local histories ; it is used as a corollary or addition to the two preceding works, — 
continuing the narative through the struggles between the Portuguese and their rivals, the 
Datch, etc.” 








All tradition, therefore, and the historical circumstances attending the stories of these 
epics point to the first Gajabahu, as the Ceylon ruler who was present at the celebration of the 
sacrifice by Seiguttuvan Séra and if the Réjavali could be relied on, the conclusion would be 
forced upon us. Aas it is, however, there is but little ground to connect these events with the 
second Gajabihn, as some scholars would have it. | 


As to the date of the first Gajabahu, the chronicle gives 113—185 A, D, as the period 
of his reign, Whatever be the real worth of this actual date, we have littl reason to regard 
that of his successor namesake as inaccurate. It has been pointed ont that the middle of the 
12th century conld not possibly be the time when the poets flourished. There is the 
Aalingattupparant, the date of composition of which could not have been much later than 
111] A. D., certainly not later than 1118 A. D. Sundaramiili Niyanir, whom the late 
Mr. Sundaram Pillai placed in the 8th century A.D. refers to Pari” the patron of Kapilar, and 
the general tenor of the epic points to Buddhistic times, which the 12th céntory was not. 
Taking the Buddha Nirvina, at 487 B.C. instead of 543 B.C., as recognised by most 
authorities now, the reign of Gajabahu I. go up to 162—191 A.D. Until it is proved that the 
earlier dates of the Mahdoaiea are unreliable [ except for this error], these dates will have 
to stand, and the period of the grestest literary activity in Tamil must thus be put 
down as the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the Christian ora at the latest, This will be quite 
consistent with the power of the Tamils in the centuries preceding the Christian era, when 
they several times invaded Ceylon and imposed themselves on the Ceylonese as usurpers, about 
the middle of the Ist century B.C, These facts coupled withthe emperor Asoka's reference to 
these Tamil powers, along with the five Hellenistic potentates, warranta great probability with 
respect to the high state of civilisation of the Tamils, 


Besides the mention of Gajabibu, we find mention of a number of other rnlers in the 
eourse of the ‘Epic of the Anklet,’ who were some of them friendly and others hostile, The 
friendly kings were the “hundred karnas,” who provided Sengattavan with a fleet of ships with 
which to eross the Ganges, when he invaded the Northern country to punish Kanaka and 
Vijaya, sons of Bilakomiira, who spoke disparagingly of the Tamil rulers. These brothers were 
helped by Uttara, Vichitra, Rudra, Bhairava, Chitra, Sings, Dhunuthara and Syéta.! Mr, 
Kanokasabhai takes the “ hondred tarnas” as equal to Sitakarnin of the Mateyapurdna. But 
against this, there is the objection that the Tamil poet mentions ‘the hundred persons, the 
karnas'“; and in one place the author even speaks of “the karnas™” without the hundred. 





™ The reference is to the complaint which the devotee makes in respect to the lack of liberality in people in his 
days, although one should choose to desoribe a miser os & patron liberal as * Pari,’ much as Bacon complainh of 
learned men turning Faustina into Lucretia, 

** Prof. Rhys Davids finds the chronicle borne out in important details by the inseriptions among the finds of 
the Sinch! Tope, ete, (Buddhist India, pp. 299-800), page let seg; J.B. 4. 8.,1008; Indian Review, May, 1008 ; 
the Date of the Buddha by Mr. Gopala Iyer. A 

“18. A, canto xzvi, Il, 180-185, 8, 4, canto rxvi, L 149, 9 8. 4, canto rrvii, p. 177. 
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Besides, as would appear from Dr, Bhandarkar'’s D-khan, the name Sitakarnin waa that 
of a dynasty and not of only one ruler, The name Sdtakarni alone appears in the early partof 
the list and the date is 40 B.C. to 16 A. D. [see 166, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II. ] 
The word itself could be taken to mean “ keen-eared" (rather than handred-eared ), figuratively. 
It ia hard to understand how a contemporary could have rendered it with the number attached 
not to the eara but to men, Besides, these were raling in Southern India, although Magadha 
was included in their dominions. 8o then, even if the “hundred £arnas” meant Bitakarnin, 
the particular sovereign might have beem Yajia Sri who raled from 154—174 A.D. in the 
Mah&rishtra, and 172—202 A. D. in Telingana. If this be so, we have also a Vijaya, 
mentioned in all the puragas, who was in Telingana from 202208 A. D., but as 
againstthis, there is the objection that Sefigutiavan croased the Ganges ond fought 
with Vijaya and his brother on the northern bank of Ganges, This notwithstanding, that 
Sehgattavan most hare flourished about this time, could be inferred from the fact that 
Sehgntiavan'’s father, Pandyan Nedamcheliyan and Karikila all claim victory over the 
Aryan forces, It is very likely that the Tamil forces helped in the overthrow of the foreigners 
by Gétamiputra Sitakarni* and the direct mention of gifts to Karikila by the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand [ Vajranida }, Magadha aud Milava [ Avanti ] could not be altogether a figment 
of the imagination, since it isso very definite. All ciroumstances attending point to the 
@nd century A. D. as the era of Sefigu}faran; and the era of the greatest literary activity 
may be taken to be the 2nd and Srd centuries after Christ. 


Buddhism was introduced into South India during the last quarter of the 3rd century B,C, 
It must have taken some time to strike root, and in those days must have been somewhat slow 
in spreading. Judging from the exposition of it, as shown in the ‘Jewel-Belt,’ we might take it 
that it was as yet so free from any element of corruption as to evoke the admiration of even 
Christian scholars, like the learned translator of the Ceylonese chronicles. The early conturies 
after Christ may, therefore, be regarded as the age of Buddhistic ascendency in South India, 
When Fa Hian waa travelling in India, there was already the early signs of revalsion, and 
Brahmaniam returned to the fray. In the nest two or three centuries Buddhism was swept off 
the corntry and the restoration of Brahmenism was completed when Hiven Thsang came 
to India, chiefly through the agency in the Tamil country of tho earlier Saiva devotees and 
some among the Vaishgava. From this time the straggle is not so much between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism, aa between the latter and Jainism. 





In the first centuries of the Christian era then, we find India south of the Tangabhodra 
thas politically divided. If we start at the source of the Kaveri and follow its course till it 
meets the Amarivati near Karir, and then go up the latter river continoing our journey till 
we reach the Palnis and the Western Ghauts, we shall have marked the land-boundary of the 
Chera sphere of influence. lf we take a straight south-easterly line from Karir till we reach 
the sea, east of the Zamindari of Sivaganga and south of the old Chola town of Tondi, the 
south of this line would be the Pandya, and north of it the Chola sphere of influence. It mnat 
not be understood that the territory allotted to each power was always directly under it. The 
frontier regions were always of doubtful allegiance, as could be seen from the care with which 
rulers in those daya fortified and strengthened frontier towns. So far as the Cholas were 
concerned, they had always prominently before them the atratégical advantages of Uraiyiir on 
the west and Kanch! on the north, although their chief c'ty was Pubir on tho sen-const. 
Earir was the meeting place of the three powers and it was in its noighbourhood that many 

sf This is the more Likely, as the Sake Nabspana and of bis successor, Rishabadata, ruled over the Mahiriabtra, 
with Jonnie for the’r capital, and their territory extended up to Malanar. Thin dynasty, together with that of 

in MAlva, was overthrown by Gétam!putra Sitakarni and his son, Pulimayi, among whose possessions we 
find ‘tbo regions of the Malays and tho Sahya." These Andbrabhrityas came from Dhanakataka near Gantur, and 
driving back the usurpers, recovered their ancestral dominions, (Introduction to Interary Remains of Dv, Fhaow 
Dhaji, page 25, and Dr, Bhandarkar's Dekhan, Seca, iy, v, amd vi). 


South India at the Sangam Period. 
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a hard-fought battle took place. This central region, particularly the hilly portion, was 
therefore filled with petty chieftancies owing allegiance, so long as it could be enforced, to one 
or other of these powers, constituting a groop of frontier “ baffer-states," Thns there was 
Irongévé] north of the Mysore District and on the frontiers of Coorg. Next to him was the 
Adiyamin in the southern-half of the Mysore District and part of Salem with his headquarters 
at Tagadir. He belonged to the Chéra family. South of this mnst have been the territory 
of Péhan with Nallir for his headquarters, the country round the Palnis; between the two last 
was probably Parambanddu of Piri. Next follows the Kongo country, which we might put 
down as including o part of the Coimbatore and Salem Districts. In a line east of this is the 
hill-country of Kiri with its headquarters, Tirokkévildr. South of this is the Chola country 
proper, and north the province or kingdom, according to circumstances, of Kanchi. South of 
the Palghat gap and in the Pandya country was the chieftancy of A’sy round Podiyil Hill in 
the Western Ghats. On the opposite side round Rorkai were the territories of Evvi. 
Doring the latter part of the reign of Sehgattavan there was a Chera, probaly a viceroy only, 
holding a tract of country extending from the Kolli Mal'sis® to Tondi on the const, with the 
Chola and the Pandya coontries on either side. This was the prince Chera of “ elephant-look" 
[probably he had small deep-set eyes]. The above appears to have been the geographical 
division of the country. This kaleidascopic arrangement vanished and another pattern presented 
itself with every turn that affairs took. 

If we call the age under consideration the age of the Chera ascendancy, as Seiguttuvan 
SAra appears to have been at one time in his life the arbiter of the destinies of this part 
of the country, we pass om gradually from this into a struggle, the Chera enpremacy being 
shaken by the Pandyan, Here we lose the thread till we come to about A. D. 400, when 
the Pallavas rise into importance, The Pallava ascendancy begins with Vishougépa of Kancht, 
the contemporary of Samudragupta, and reaches its grand climacteric under Narasimhavarman, the 
destroyer of Badmi [Vatapi], the Chalokya capital about 40 A.D, A century hence we find the 
Gangas and Pandyas fighting near Kumbbakonam, This réle the Pandyss play several times in 
history. Their position at the farthest end of the peninsula gives them safety, It ia only when the 
frontier powers fall, that we see the Pandyas asserting themselves, Throughout history the South 
Indian powers had to oppose the incursion of the Dekhan powers, and from the rise of the Pallaras 
wecan have a clear idea of the general position of the South Indian powers, Vargoga Pandyan 
succeeded in chasing the Gangas back into their territory, In another century a new dynasty of 
the Cholas rise Into eminence and achieve an ascendancy, matched only by that of the later empire 
of Vijayanagar in its best days. The decline of the Cholas again brings into prominence the Pandya 
in the eouth and the Hoyéalas in the north. Both alike of these powers are overwhelmed in that 
great wave of Moslem invasion under Malik Katar, The Mubsmemadan is beaten back by the heroic 
efforts of « number of chiefs and this movement culminates in the establishment of the Vijayanagar 
empire in the middle of the 14th centary. The fall of this empire brings the history of Hindu 
role in Sonth India practically to a close, and the Marathi Empire belongs to a different chapter 
of Indian history. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SELECTION OF ANCESTRAL NAMES AMONG | notions underlying a cnstom in naming boys 
HINDUS, | after the paternal grandfather, or if he be alive 


Iw the GarbhAdbin ( Conception ) Ceremony, 
« Hindu woman is advised, on the authority of 
the Purdnas, to ‘hold in mind’ the features of 
eminent ancestors of her busband, She is also 
advised' to ‘look upon’ ber husband's featares 
immediately after the purification bath, which 
she takes on the fourth day of the monthly 
distemper, or ‘if he be absent to meditate on his 
featares.' This seems to give expressicn to the 


after the great-grand{sther, which obtains in the 
Bombay Presidency. i 
Prominent instances are numerous. Biviji's 
deon, nicknamed Shibu by Aurangréb, waa 
ei Sivajl. At the arent eoony - the 
Giikwid of Baroda he was named Sayfjirfo, the 
name of his illustrious ancestor, though bis true 
mame was Gopilrio. The hereditary Diwin 
{ Minister) of Baroda is named Vithilrio, which 


a : x 
4 This was tho tract taken from O'ri by bis enemy Kari and given to the Chora. 
i Pkanda Purdye, Modanaratna, qaoted in Sidra Komabttar, p. 260, 2nd Bd. Bombay : “1895. 
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was also his grandfather's name. The son of 
Gangidharrio Midhavrio Chitnavis, O.LE., 
a member of the Viceroy’s Council, is named 
Midhavrio, after his grandfather: and eo is 
Gangidharrio himself. 

The Guptés of Salactte,’ to which the present 
writer belongs, have adopted the custom fora long 
while. His nume of Bilkrishna was decided on 
for the following reasons. When he was born 
his grandfather was alive, and so he was named 


after hie great-grandfather, whose uncle waa also | 


named Balkrishua after the same personage, who 
was, of course, the uncle's grandfather. The 
writer's paternal grandfather was named Janiir- 
dan after hie deceased grandfather, and this name 
is now that of the writer's uncle's grandson. 

The eighth ancestor, who was the founder of 
the family in the Deccan, the Karkhinis at 
Raigadh under Sivijt of historical fame, was 
named RAémAj, and among the writer's cognate 
there have been Rimis, Rimijia, and RAmchan- 
dras ever since. The father of Héo Bahidur 
Appijl Rimehandra Gupte, formerly Accountant- 
General of Baroda and the right-hand man of Sir 
Theodore Hope, the author of the Bombay 
Account Code, was an example in the last genern- 
tion. So, again, the writer's uncle ie named 
Jayarim and his son Réwa ( Ramchandra), 

The idea is that a boy named after an eminent 
ancestor will take after him, und if, at birth, 
a boy criesa great deal, the belicf is still current 
that an ancestor who left some desires unfulfilled 
has been born again in him and demands 
a repetitionof hisname, He ix solemnly promised 
that the demand shall be granted. On the 12th 
day after birth, the némakoran ceremony takes 
place and the babe is addressed thus: —“ We 
accept you as so and so and thus gire you your 
mame. May you shine and Prosper as you 
did in your former birth, and may your desires 
be fulfilled.” 

All this is done in the belief that the soul will 
have no salvation until the unfulfilled desire hus 
been satisfied and must be reincarnated until that 
consummation is reached. But there is another 
aspect of this belief, as there in a fixed iden that 
naming a child after o living representative of 
the name in the family shortens the life of the 
person whose name has been taken. If also there 
is any emulation or jealousy betweon branches 
of a family it is held to be an affront, amounsing 
to an insult, toname a child after « cousin just 
dead. The present writer, about twenty years ago, 
unwittingly got into a serious family scrape over 
the name Hdma, which he gave to his son, and in 
this trouble his wife was involved, though she 





> No claim is wade to a desoent from the anoivat Gaplas, 


had no hand in the naming. When the child 
was born, he waa in England on duty, and was 
not ao close a student of custom os he is now, 
and bad his child named RAma. It so happened 
that the wife of one of his uncles had just lost 
a good-looking boy of that name, and her super- 
atitious feelings were grievously hurt, And then 
within a year another of her sons, a promising 
graduate, died leaving a child-widow behind, 
The loes of her son and the presence of the poor 
Young widow roused her to such an extent 
thetshe sent us word :—*! Go and tell Baikrishna 
that my son ia bere laid, and that there is another 
vacancy in the names for him to for 
his sons.” This was « veritable bomb thrown, 
into the family-circle and all the gotrajds 
(cognates) were aghast, strongly believing 
that the name unfortunately given to out son 
was the cause of all the trouble. One result was 
that the writer’s next son should have been, in 
the ordinary course, named Lakshman, bat that 
was the name of the deceased praduate, He had 
by that time learnt his experience and searched 
about for a safe name and found it in Kaghu- 
niith. 

This pereonal experince is related to place the 
existence of the feeling and custom beyond all 
doubt, but here is another instance in the family 
to show how the stigma of a wrongly-bestowed 
nome sticks. In [#6] Dadobaé died in England, 
and of him the relatives were particularly proud. 
A cousin named his grandson after bim, and the 


| ill-feeling aroused thereby is quite lively to the 


present day, The generation that caused the 
trouble has passed away, bat » few years ago the 
Present writer observed the cynical emile that 


| Passed over the face of a direct descendant of 


Dédobé on bearing « boy shouting for another 
so named and belonging to the branch, which he 


A son of the Didobl, who had been given the 
usurped name, sbould,in the ordi: course, 
have named his own son Dédobi, but he was wise 
in his generation and called him Sankar, « title 
of Sadudiva, The ceremonial name of the child 
was, of course, DddobA, but the additional and 
invariably used name Sankar was supposed to 
counteract its evil effect, owing to the attributes 
of the deity after whom it was given, 

in yet another instance bad blood was avoided, 
An uncle had named his child Midhay while 
at a distance from the family home, bat 
a brother also had that name, and aa soon as the 
mother of the newly-named Madhav heard of it, 
she changed the name of ber babe to Mahider 
and there was family peace, 

B. A. Gurrs. 





* Ji represents jaya, success, and is as afix of respect, - 
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THE INSCRIPTION P. ON THE MATHURA LION-CAPITAL. 
BY A. BARTH, MEMEIE DE LISS TiTvr. 
( Translated jrom the French by G. Tamson, M,A., Ph.D.; Gottingen.) 


[ The original article, of which « translstion is given here with the author's permission, appeared 
in the Comptes Rendus dea Séances de (' Academie dea Inscriptions et Bolles- Lettres, 1907, p. 384 ff. 
The translation was made at tie suggestion of the Inte Professor Kielhorn, who thought that it 
would be of interest to many readers who have no seoess to the original. The sudden and lamented 
death of Professor Kielhorn prevented bim from adding any introductory remarks, which he could 
have done so much better than myself. — G. T.] 


HIS inscription, one of the shortest, — it consists of only three words, — ia perhaps, in 
some respects, the most important one, of the whole series; for, even before it was 
published, it had become customary to see in it a direct proof that a whole dynasty of Satrapa and 
Great Sateaps, with barbarous nrmes, some of which figure also in other records at this same place, 
Mathura, and at Taksacila in the Panjab, the Téf:Aa of the ancient, and on coins, belonged to that 
branch of the Scythian nations which, from the time of Herodotns, was kuown among the Greeks 
ander the nama of dea, the Qakas of Sanskrit literature, So Mr. Fleet, one of the masters of 
Indian epigraphy, has recently drawn attention to this docoment : in « very ingenious article’ he has 
improved the interpretation of the commencement : but he appears to me to have gone astray 
half-way, and [ much fear that be has rather epoiit the interpretation of the ead, 


‘The inscription is cul, vith seventeen others, on = capital of red sandstone, of rather modest 
dimensions (1 ft. 7} ins. by 2 ft. 8 ins. ), formed by two lions placed back to back, Judging from 
the [ 385) mortises in it above and below, it ought to rest on one of those stambAas or pillars that 
formed a portion of the ornamentation of sanctuaries, and, in accordance with what we see on ancient 
bas-reliefs, it should itself be surmounted by some other religious symbol, such a8 a dharmacakra or 
wheel of the law. In one of the inscriptions, the one entitled I,7 the interpretation of which, it is 
true, is very doubtful, it would seem that reference is made to sn army, to war and victory ; and if 
80, the pillar would have been both o dharmastambha aud a jayastambha, » monument of devotion 
and a trophy of victory. > 

Tho block came originally from the immediate neighbourhood of Mathura, the 
Midopa of the ancients, on the Jammi, the holy city of the cult of Krishna, but which, iike almost all 
the great religions centres in [ndis, was also a holy land for Buddhists and Jains, The stone was 
discovered iu 1869, and was nequired.in the following year, for his patron, Bhan Daji, by one of the 
men who have reudered the most eminent services to Indian archmology, the late Bhagvanlal 
Indrajf. Unfortunately, the Pandit has not indicated the site of the find with sufficient accuracy ; 
be simply telia us thet be made it at some distance from the Saptargitili, “the mound of the seren 
Rishis,” no donbt one of the namerous tumuli in the plain of Mathura, but for which I find no 
indication eithor in the Reports of Cunningham or in the voluminous monograph on the district of 
Mathard by Growse. Moreover,at the time of the discovery, the stone was no longer im situ ; it had 
been used for erecting an altar consecrated to the goddess of small-pox, The exact provenance is 
therefore unknown, and we possess ns yet no clue to locate, even approximately, the otherwise 
unknown Gub&vihara, which ia mentioned in inscription H, and to which the monument probably 
belonged. The capital was bequeathed by Bhagvinlil to the British Museum, where it is now on 
view. [ 986] Also, it was only after the death of tla Pandit, and from his papers preserved with 

1 J. BR. As, Boe, of London, 1904, p. 705 #7, and 1995, p. 154 29. 
2 Thess letters refer to the publication of Bhagvanlal — Bibler, in which the cightcen mecriptivns are marked 
A. B.C. to B. 
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the Asiatic Society of London, that his great work on the Kgatrapas, both those of the West and 
those of the North, was summarised by Mr, Rapson,? and his version and translation of the present 
inscriptions were piously published by Bithler,’ with the corrections of the editor, and as the result 
of new and carefal collation with the original monument, 


The eighteen inscriptions are cut on every part of the capital, very irregularly, in various 
directions, and in letters of very different sizes. Thos, they strangely recall the mementos which: 
in every country, obtrusive travellers like to leave behind them on their way, Yet they are not mere 
scribblings ; even the smallest of the characters are well-formed and cut deeply and carefully. Most, 
if not all, of them were nevertheless to be necessarily illegible when seen from the foot of the pillar, 
and two, A and N, cut close to the two mortises, were even entirely hidden when the capital was 
once put into its place and surmounted by its appendage. From this {act Bhagvanlal concluded 
that they must all have been cut at one and the same time, before the stone was put into its place. 
And, in fact, this is very probable in the case of the chief insctiption A, which records the 
consecration of relics of the Buddha Cakyamnni, of a stupa, and of a motastery, the whole for the 
benefit of a community of Sarviistividin monks, and the work of the chief queen of the Great 
Satrap Rajula, jointly with her mother, grandmother and other relations. It is the only one of 
these texts that presents a certain development, and it is exactly one of the two that were to remain 
for ever invisible, The same conclusion will also readily be admitted in the case of some others, 
relating, aa is probable for some and certain for others of them, to members of the same family and 
commemorating acts of homage, [387] intended for those personages according to Bhagvanlil, 
or rather, according to wyself, performed by them. The fact that those commemorations should have 
been thus engraved so as never to be read would, in any case, be no objection. As the Pandit points 
out, nothing is more common with that sort of documents, In fact, instances abound in every period, 
from the numerous epigraphs boried within the stipes up to that temple of Upper Siam in which, 
in a long gallery, a sort of absolutely dark tobe made in the thickness of the 1sonry, 
M, Fournereaa collected about a hundred bas-reliefs accompanied by descriptive inscriptions 
intended to be never seen by anyone. Wo may also recall the fact that at Girnar s portion of the 
inscriptions of Acgoka, — which were, for all that, edicts, we might say noticts, — can only be read 
by one lying down at full length under the rock, and that, it would seem, such has always been the 
case, Those are pious works which indced admit of a certain amount of publicity, but « publicity 
intended especially for the next world, 

But must the same conclusion be applied to all the inscriptions of the capital, even to those 
which concern personages who were as devoid of titles as possible and appear to have had 
no connection whatever with this family of Satraps? Here I should have considerable hesitation. 
On the ene hand, there is the want of order in which all these epigraphs are scattered, os if at 
random, on the stone, while they record religious acts without any apparent intercounection ; there 
are, moreover, the differences in the size of the characters, which appears in no way proportional to 
the dignity of the personages mentioned ; also certain divergences of an orthographical kind; also 
many indications which do not well agree with the hypothesis of a common origin, of a work 
accomplished on one occasinn, by the same bands and in the short space of time required for the 
construction of the capital. On the other hand, even in the still so regrettable absence of fac-similes,® 
it [ 388 ] mst indeed be admitted that there are no characteristic diferences in the writing, since, 
not to speak of Bhagvinlil, epigraphists as distinguished as Bibler and Mr. Fleet, who were able to 
examine the stone and had excellent reproductions at their disposal, have not pointed to a single one. 
Bot | confess that this latter consideration does not appear to me to possess any great weight, 
Those inseriptions are in Kbaros{bi, in that cursive writing, with its indecisive forms, in which the 





a J, RB, As. Soc, of Loudon, 1890, p. 639 ag,, and 1804, p, 541 aq, 4 Tbid., 1994, p, 12K #9, 

# Since the time when this was written, excellent fac-similes, prepared under Mr. Flect's direction from 
photographs mado by Sir Alexander Cunzingham, have been published, aa an accompaniment toon article on these 
inseriptions by Mr Thomas, ln Ep gr. Ind., IX, p. 135 99, 
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variations of the conformation, numerous as they are, do not allow themselves to be redooed to any 
definite chronological order. If we had the least doubt with regard to this, we should only have to 
refer to the strange interchange of positions ( as in the figures of » dance)-which equally capable 
and competent men continually make those dynasties to carry out that belong to some time about 
our own era, and do eo, in fact, while basing their arguments on the same documents, some of which, 
nevertheless, are in Brihmi, that is to say,in a more regular writing in which the variations are much 
more noticeable, 

Every thing considered, I should, therefore, rather be inclined to believe that a considerable 
number of these inscriptions have nothing to do with the erection of the pillar, that they are 
not contemperancous with the first consecration, and that they were engraved, not before the capital 
was pat into its place, but on various occasions after its fall. Earthquakes are not unknown in the 
district ; people there still remember that of 1804; nor can Mathura, which according to tradition was 
_ Tavaged by the Yavanas, the Greeks, have been safe from hostile enterprises during those certainly 
troubled times. We have no means of estimating the duration of that interval; yet there are 
reasons for believing that it cannot have been a long one; for the Kharosthi writing was never fully 
acclimatised at Mathuri, anl, at whatever period its appearance there ia placed. it does not seem to 
have remained long in use, At all events, [ do not hesitate to class among those (in my 
opinion ) later inscriptions our inscription P, to which [ now return alter this long preamble, 


[389 ] The inscription is cut in two lines, on the flank of the lion on the right hand, and is 
entirely separated from its neighbours. It was read by Bhagvinlal thus :— 
Savasa sikastanasa puyae,! 


and was tranelated by him: — “In honour of the whole of Sakastana, "' that ig to say, in 
honoar of the whole Sdgestan, in the name of which there has been preserved, down to gur own days, 
the memory of the (akas. The reading, on the testimony of Bihler and Mr. Rivet, is absolutely 
certain, and Biihlor has also shown that the translation is faultless with respect both to phonology 
and to orthography. As far as the mere form of the Prikrit words is considered, these are in fact 
rendered perfectly and as it were spontaneonsly into Sanskrit by :— 

7 Sarvasya Qakasthanasya pijayai. 

From this glorification of Qakasthina, the conclasion was afterwards drawn that all these 
Satraps and Great Sstraps were Cakas, namely, those who figare here and elsewhere, Rajola or 
Rajuvila and his son Qadisa or Qodisa, Kusulaka Patika an his father Liaka Kusulnka (the two 
last-mentioned being vassals of a Great King, Moga), also others whose names are of little 
importance here, who appear to have roled in one or in several divisions, a3 mote or less independent 
sovereigns,’ frou the Jamni to the Indos, and for whom we possess the dates 72 and 78 of 
a non-specified era, : 

If the preceding remarks as to the respactive indepondence of these documents have any value, 
it may [300] perhaps be thought that the conclusion does not necessarily follow, even if the 
acouracy of the translation from which it was drawn be admitted. But is that translation 
an accurate one? Buhler, who admitted both the translation and the conclusion, appears, 
nevertheless, to have been somewhat astonished at this homage to the whole district of the Cakas, 
“It is a remarkable fact,” he says, “no other analogous instance is known.” As for myself it 
has always seemed to mo that even this instance could not be taken into account, and for several 
reasons. 

a , Flvet, is sarvuea pot saccen,. —Ep, 
+ rected erento cs isan omerabig rat af lag aienss of Hole ori especially of thoes 
of whom We postess no coins. The title iteclf alroady indicates a certain subordination. ‘To the ease of Links and 


Patika, vassals of the Great King Moga, ia now added that of the Great Satrap Kharapalliaa and of the Satrap 
- Vaneapara, who, is inseriptiona recently discovered at Sarsith, recognised the Great King Kapigka aa their 


sovereign: Epigr, nd., WIM, 178-179. 
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In the first place, it is not evident that this name of Caka, or any other of the same kind and 
of avery general signification, has ever occurred in the protocol of any of those foreign dynasties ; 
here, as a matter of ethnology, are found only names of tribes or of clans. Even the members of 
those dynasties that are called Cakas by their enemies and are now, almost by universal consent, 
recognised as such, the founders of the era of that name, the Satraps and Great Satraps of Suriistra 
and Milwa, do not give themselves this qualification, with the exception of the son-in-law of one of 
them, Ugavadita, and even this unique confession of a foreign origin is not absolutely certain.* 


Another reason that makes me suspect the translation is that no mention is found in it of the 
performer of the homage, in my opinion as essential a point as is the signatare to a petition, and one 
which, in fact, is never absent. Even here it is absent only once, in inscription O, which, as is shown 
by the word puya in the nominative, is a quite general formula of adoration, like namo buddhaya 
and so many others, and does not imply any particular act of homage. Everywhere else, where, in 
these texts, a similar act is involved, the performer of the act is carefully mentioned; for, with 
Mr. Fleet, I think that all these proper names [ 391) in the genitive indicate the persons that pay 
the homage, not those that. receive it. 


Finally, one more reason, namely, that this translation sppears to ms contrary to the usage of 
the language and to the natural sense of the words, Paja has not the meaning of ‘ glorification ;' it 
is w concrete act of worship, of homage, of great respect, which always attaches to something of 
a religious nature; it is addressod to a god, to a superior, to parents; accompanied by a mental 
invocation it may be addressed to an absent person ; it may eren be addressed to inanimate objects, 
to a sanctuary, a stream, a sacred tree ; the warrior may make a pija to his weapons, the master of 
a house to his hearth; [ could even understand that, on retarning from a distance a traveller should 
make one to his native country. But I do not see how, from Mathura, a paja should be made to 
the whole Ségestan. In short, “in honour of the whole Sakastana” is an English phrase ; it is 
not a religions Indian phrase, nor even simply an Indian phrase at all, 


Mr. Fleet is not any more satisfied than myself with that translation, but for another reason. 
He will absolutely not have it that there is the slightest mention made of Qakas in the epigraphy 
of Northern India. While he is dislodgimg them from another inscription of Mathura in which it 
was thought that they were foand,? they must therefore disappear from the present one. He 
therefore thinks that it is not this name, bat the possessive adjective svaka, that forms the first term 
of the compound sabastana, which must be transcribed into Sanskrit as seakasthana. As to sarrasa 
he ancepts it as a proper name, Sarva or (arta, the genitive depeading no longer on puyae, but on 
some word like dana, ‘gift, offering,’ understood. He thus arrives, after a first trial on which I will 
not dwell, since he has himself abandoned it, at the translation :-— 


**( An offering ) of Garva, in honour of his home,” 


_[802] That sazasa should be « proper name of the donor and be construed with a word under- 
stood, is an excellent saggestion, quite in conformity with the usage of those documents ; but 
the interpretation of sakastamasa appears to me absolately inadmissible. Sthana cannot, like our 
word “maison,” and, strictly speaking, like the English word “ home,” be taken in the sense of 
“ family ;” it is the place of one’s sojourn, the residence, the dwelling in the material sense, and only 
that. Now, one does not make a pia to one’s lodging, any more than one makes one to “the 
whole Ségestan.” _ Something else must, therefore, be looked for. 


I will not stop to discuss the varions propositions that one may be tempted to offer for the 
solation of this riddls, such as, for instance, that of sesing in it a homage addressed to the 
Qakyasthana, the cstablishment of the Buddhist monks to which these insoriptions relate. That 
nn cnc c ccc ccc cn ncn sessed 

* Nasik, 6 A.j ap. Arch, Suro. West, India, IV, p. 
earn India, TV, p. 101, aod No. 14, ap. Bpizr, Ind., VIII, p. 85. Cakes comes 
* J, R. As. Soe. of London, 1905, p. 685 sg. 
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would give os neither the name of him who performed the homage nor any very acceptable 
expression for what the texts themselves indicate by the proper word savgha, ‘the community.” 
I prefer to proceed directly to the interpretation which appears to me the most probable, the ouly one 
in couformity with the spirit of the language and the usage of the documents. 

The inscription states that, at the Baddhist sanctuary of which the pillar formed « part, a paja, 
an act of homage, was performed, we do not know exactly what, but no doubt some offering or gift 
to the community; we therefore require the name of him who performed the act ; [or we may be 
quite sure that the act was registered only in order that the name might beso. Moreover, the 
designation of the pereon mast be sufficiently explicit; to make it so, we require more than the 
simple name, we require at least « qualifying expression, that is to say, two words. Now, these two 
words are vupplied by the text itself, namely, saraga ond eatestanaea. For, sakastana is not only 
the proper name of a place, it is also the adjective derived from that proper name, with the meaning 
“ native of Sakastana, inhsbitant of Sakastana.” In order thet it may have this second signification, 
it suffices to assime a long @ in the first syllable, and nothing prevents us from reading it thus, for 
[303] the Kharosthi writing does not mark the quantity of the vowels, In the Brihmi writing, in 
which this quantity is marked, we should probably have sakus/ana, as in Sanskrit we have mathura, 
“native of Mathur," kanyakwhja, ‘native of Kanyakubja,’ saurastra, ‘native of Suristra.’ The 
Sanskrit grammariaus have given rules for this derivation and have imposed restrictions on it; but 
the Prakrit dialects are very free in this respect ; atthe most, they sometimes add their ever-occurring 
suffix ka, as in ndsikeke, ‘native of Nisika,’ and even here, in the inscription F, nakaraa, ‘native of 
Nagara;’ but in R we have tackila, ‘native of Taksili,’ the exact couuterpart of our sskastana, 
According to a constant practice, these two genitives, indicating the performer of the act, depend on 
a term understood, which we may, however, be dispensed from supplying, since we do not know io 
what, exactly, the act consisted. At all events, they are independent of puyae;so much so even 
that the latter may io its turn be suppressed, as it is in O and R, where we only find “of Khardaa, 
Satrap,” “of Kodina, native of Taksili,” both of whom, however, withoat any possible doubt, claim 
to have performed au act of paja. We have, then, the following translation :— 

* Of Sava, nativo of Sakastana ; to render homage.” 

-¢his Sava, whose name, sach as it is, I leave as it stands, as being probably a foreign 
one shies ead athe fortune in the pay of an Indian sovereign, after the immemorial custom of 
the men of his country? And was this sovereign himself a aka, or some other barbarian or 
a native? Or again, was Sava » merchant on his travels, who came with one of those caravans from 
the Khyber, which at all times brought into India the horses and camels of Iran 1 Was he perhaps 
settled at Mathura? Or was he o simple pilgrim? We know nothing about it; all we can say is 
that he must have been a man without a title, bat of a [304) certain fortune ; that he was a lay 
Buddhist ; and that he had come from « country then called Sakastana. I believe thet Mr. Fleet 
himeelf will take no umbrage at this mention of a Qaka, when it is reduced to these proportions ; for 
it commits one neither to the acceptance nor to the denial of what he calls the historical presence of 
the Qakas in Northern India, 

Here, however, there is a question 
somewhere abont the commencement 
aboat it, Mr, Fleet denies it; and the fact is 


on which I do not wishto touch, Were there in Northern India, 

of our era, any Qaka rulera? We know absolutely nothing 
that, if there were any such, they have not told oa go. 
But this is an argument that should not be strained ; for the ralera of the South-West, who appear 
indeed to havo been Cakas, also have not told as so st all, and from ancient times the name. spears 
to have been a comprebensire designation very variously applied. However, the mention here of 
Sakastans sbould not surprise us. The term is an ancient one j it goes back at least to the time of 
Isodorus of Charax, in whom we have no reason for not recognising the geographer ee by 
Augustos. He places taxagrarq between Drangiana and Arachosia,"° that is to say, in the Scgestan 
of the later geography ; and the appellation mast hare been already ancient, for the country was 


Geogr, Graci Min, od, C. Maller, I, pp. 2-245, 
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then under the dominion of the Parthians ; much earlier, even, it was just about in this region, 
among the nations of the eastern frontier of his empire, that Darius enumerates the Qakas,!! or at 
least certain tribes of the Gakas, who, ss merceuaries mach in request, mast have possessed settle- 
ments in various places, It might even be that already, before the Christian era, they had some 
establishivents on Indian soil ; for, long ago Lassen,” and more recently M. Boyer, have drawn 
attention to the fact (395 ] that with the Mis wdAw of Isidorus of Charax, one of the four capitals of 
the Cakas of Sakastané, two others exactly correspond in the Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea (2nd 
half of the Txt century ), namely, Mivyaydp OF Movaydpa ( nagara = due), one on the lower Indus, the 
other on the Galf of Cambay. Aud here also, if, as.is probable, these names belong to the language 
ol the Cakas, they shoukt be ancient, for the Scythians, that is to say, the Cakas of the first of these 
capitals, were at the time of the Periplus sabject to Parthian kinglets, and those of the second one 
were so thoroughly Hiudooised that the compiler no longer recognised forcigners in them, “ It is 
here,” he says, “that India commences,”44 

Hitherto T have not touched apon the question of the date of these inscriptions, or at least 
I have ouly referred to it in vague terms as somewhere about the beginning of the Christian cra; for 
I think it would be temerity to aim at greater precision, All that we actnally possess of data, direct 
and indirect, forcign and indigenous, has been tarned over again and again in all possible ways, and 
arranged in almost countless combinations, not one of which appears convincing to the exclusion of 
the others. When we see, for instance, Biihler asserting, as an absolutely certain fact, that the - 
Satraps of oar inscriptions came before Kayigka and the first Kugana emperors, and Mr. Fleet 
stating, as a no less certain fact, that they came after them, and this when, on one side and the other, 
Kanigka and his immediate successors are referred to epochs differing by 135 years, we may be 
allowed to think that the question is rot ripe for solution, and may be excused from setting up one 
more system after so many others. We have seen that for two of the Satraps who figure in our 
inscriptions, and exactly in those which may probably bo contemporancous with the erection of the 
pillar and consequently may be the most ancient ones, namely, for Cadesa and Patika, we possess 
the two dates 72 and 78. Unfortunately, [ 396 } these dates, like all which we have of that period and 
which are not simply cegoal years, belong to an nndetermined era. The Bhandarkars, father and son, 
refer them to the Caka era of A. D. 78. Most scholars seck their origin towards the middle of the 
first century B. C., not to mention * outsiders” who contend that they should be removed much 
Further back, Mr, Fleet, with greater precision, refers them, with all the other dates which We possess 
for this period, in Northern India, to the era afterwards called that of Vikrama, which commences 
58B.C, Thisis evidently asimplification of matters, and roand this thesis, which be has been defending 
for some years, he has not failed to group, very ingenionsly, a number of reasons which may render it 
plousible, But still it remains the principal one of these reasons that Northern India is in 
possession of a well-established era, the Samvat of Vikrama, that it is not proved that it had others 
for this period, and that, therefore, it had no others in reality. ‘The reply to this might be that 
a plarality of eras is a normal fact in India, where almost every dynasty has bad its own; that this 
plarality is @ prioré probable in that period of invasions and of rather mistable governments, when 
there were even several calendars, the Macedonian and at least two indigenous ones; that the general 
nsage of the Vikrama-Samvat in ancient times would itself stand in great neod of being proved ; 
aml that, finally, there is in this demonstration something like arguing in a circle ; for, by 
everything for one of these anonymous eras, it is clear that nothing will remain for the others. But 
it is also very clear that all the objections in the world could not advance the question by « single 


step. It will be possible to take this step only when some fortanate find has introduced a truly solid 


fixed point into this mass of still floating data which lend themselres only to hypothetical constrac- 
tions. 


1 Bebistan, °, 16; Persepolis, 1,18; N. Ba, 25. 1 afies the . re | 
at hand. These lista are somewhat confused, but the geoerel position see iet wnat Hho only con that X have 
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THE NARAYANIYA AND THE BHAGAVATAS. 
BY GEORGE A, GRIERSON, C. I. B., Pa.D., D. LITT. 


It is probable that at least ninety por cent of those who aro popularly called 
Hindas, follow some form or other of religion in which the essential element is bhakti, 
or devoted faith directed to a personal God. As will be scen hereafter, this is essontially 
typical of a Monotheistic religion and, as it is a commonplace amongst most Englishmen 
that Hindis are polytheists, the point reqaires some explanation. ~ 


The object of the present paper is therefore to exhibit in a convenient form the coutenta of 
the oldest available text-book of the BhSgavata-Panchar&tra Religion, from which all these 
yarions sects of the Bhakti-mrga are directly derived. Thia text-book is the Ndrdyaniya 
section of the Sdnti Parran of the MakdbAdrata. As will be seen from the following remarks, 
it does not represent the tenets of the sect in their original purity, but, with tho aid of notes, 
which I have given where I thought they would be necessary, I hope that it will not be foand 
difficult to separate the kernel from the Brabmaist shel! in which it has been enclosed.! 


As Professor Oldeuberg has pointed ont in his Life of the Puddha, although that part of 
the Gangetic Valley which lies East of the confluence of the Gaigi with the Yamuna had been 
-already occupied by Aryans when the Vedic Religion had become developed in the country to 
its west, nevertheless even so late as the 6th century B.C. these Eastern Aryans were not 
thoroughly Brahmanized, Here philosophic speculation was the characteristic rather of the 
warrior than of the priestly caste. Buddha and Mahavira were both Ksbattriyas, So was 
Janaka, and so, sccording to the Bidgarata Purdaa, was Kapila? Janaka’s name is intimately 
connected with the origins of the Bhagavata Religion, and the other three were founders of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and tho Siuskhya philosophy, respectively, all of which were in their essence 
absolutely inconsistent with the Brahmanical Pantheism of the Upanishais.3 


I think, however, that Oldenberg’s proposition can be stated in wider terms. In these 
early times I would confine Brahmaism* to the old Madhyadééa in its narrowest sense, — the 
country of the Kurus between the Sarasvati on the West and lower Gangetic Ddib on the Enst. 
I should say that round this, in an Outland semi-circle, east, south, and west, was a band of 
unorthodox Aryan commurfities, According to the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, U, i, 1 #. and 
the Kaushitakt Prdimana Upanishad, 1V, 1 #., Gargya, a Brihmaga of the Outland, was taught 
by the Outland Kshattriya, Ajitasatra of Kasi, Immediately to the east and south of the old 
- Madbyadésa were Paiichalas, whose king showed despite to Dréna, the Brahmaga, in that 


Ce ee 


! In theso introductery remarks, I have made free use of the following, to which the reader is referred for 
further particalars;:— Professor R. G. Hhandarkar's Report on the Search for Senskrit MSS. in the Bombay 
Presidency during the yoar 1833-84, Professor E. Washburn Hopkins’s Great Epic of India, Professor R. Garbe's 
Sdukhya-Philosophie, and his German translation of the Bhajavad Gité. Professor L. Baruett’s English translation 
of the Uhagaved Gta, 

2 ITT, xxi, 23, His mother was Dévabiti, the daughter of the RAjarshi Mano, According to Bhagevad (its, 
; IV, 1, the doctrines of the poom wore easentiaily the prerogative of the Kshattriyas, to whom they came through 
Mau from the san. In MadhusTdana’s commentary on the passage, emphasis is laid on the fact that the wan was 
the origin of the whole Kehattriya race, Komérila Bhatta on MtmArsa-sifra, I, ii, 7, admits anwillingly that 
Manu was 4 Kehaltriya, and Sdativara on I, iii, 3, states so plainly, , 

* Dakshs, who was sprung from Bralni's right thumb (cf. the legend of the origin of Kshattriyas from 
‘Purusha’s arms) had a thousand (eahasrs-eLithya) sons who, according to MBh., I, lux, were taught Shthkhya 
by Nérada. The commentato: explains that therefore they bogat no children. Similarly Sanaka and his brethren, 
who, acoording to tradition, took a very prominent part iv the promulgation of the Bhigavata religion, refused to 
beget children (Hidy. P., LIL, xii, 4). 

_ © This ie the convenient name given by Professor Hopkins to the Brahmapioal teaching of the Upanishads 
before it had developed iuto the later VAdante. 
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quarrel which (like the wrath of Peleus’ son) created the devastat ing war of the Makdbhérata, 
and who consented to the polyandrous marriage of his daoghter with the Piindavas. Pravibana 
Jaivali was o Patichila Kshattriya, who according to the Chhfadéjzya Upaniaked,® silenced the 
Brabmanas ond tanght the Brihmana Gantama, He even (¥, iii, 7) claimed that hig system 
of religious thought belonged to the Kshattriya class alone. 


At the time of the Mahibhirata War, a tribe in close connection with these Pafichilas 
was that of the Srifijayas. So far back as the period of the Athareg Véda,* these people were 
noted as enemies of what was perhaps the most typical Bribmana tribe in India, — that of 
Bhrigu, It was a descendant of Bhriga, Paraéa Rima, who is said to have wiped the 
Kshattriyas off the face of the earth. 


In the eleventh khanda of the bth prapdthaka of the Chhdnlégya Upanishad jast quoted, we 
come to the Kaikéya eountry in the Panjab, west of the Madhyadésa. Five great theologians went 
to the Brihmana Uddilaka with hard questions, which he could not answer; 0 he sent them on to 
Advapati, the Kehattriya king of Kaikéya, and brother-in-law of Daisratha’, and it was he who solved 
their difficulties. Nor were the doctrines of the Outland always considered as orthodox. The 
teaching of Svarjit of Gandhira is made short work of by the author of Sstapatha Brdhmana, VII, 
i, 4, 10, who contemptaously compares it to ihe words of a Kshattriya ( Réjanya). 


If we go further back to Vedic times, we see traces of the same contest between what was 
subsequently Brabmanical orthodoxy and Kshattriya unorthodoxy in the famous stroggle between 
Vasishtha aud Visvamitra for possession of the sacrificial gifts of king Sudis. At this stage of 
history, the Aryans had not penetrated so far into India as they had at the time of the Mahabharata 
War, and the scene of the combat is hence farther west, — in tho Panjib, — bat the relative 
positions are noteworthy, Vasishtha, the Brihmana, was far to the west, while Vidvimitra, the 
Kshattriya, came from the Gangetic Diab, 


In Inter times, to the south of the Madhyadéia, in the north of what is now Gujarit and 
Raéjputina, were the Yidavaa, and we shall see that it Was amongst them that the unorthodox 
Bhigavata Religion aroge,® 


Patting accidental alliances and enmities to one side, any one who takes » general view of the 
Mabibhirata War will recognize that here the same state of affairs ix reproduced. On one wide were 
the Kurns, inhabitants of the central Madh yaddéa, supported | : 7 
by Dréna. On the other side wore the Patichilas, the Yadavas, and the Matsyas of the Sonthern 
Panjab. ‘The protagonists on this side were the polyandrons Pandavas, whose chief hero won the 
decisive combat of the battle by inflicting a stroke which, to Karu eyes, was against the rules of 
Aryan warfare.® 


* I, viii, 1, and V, ii ff. C/. Brihad4ranyaka, Vi, il, 1 @. *V, siz, 1. 

T VAlmiki, Ramdyene, 1, i, 2. 

"The anti-Brahbmanist tendency of the Bhigavata Religion is well il} 
told by Priyiedies, the commentator of the Fhakia-mdla. Durrisaa, the Brihreay, bas (yor Ambartahn, as 
Kshattriya (Ambarisba). He {a pursved by Viehon's discus, and after Sppraling without effect to Brahmi and 
Siva, is constrained at longth to appeal to Bhagavat (Vishyn), Vishpu tolls him that he (Vishpn} had formerly 
three qualjtioa, §. #., (1) that of protecting eappliants ; (2) that of destroying distress, aod (3) that of being the god 
of Brdhmana-hood (Brdhmanya-déea). “Now T Bo longer honour those qualities,” says he, ™ for have been 
put aside by my mew quality of tenderness to bhaktar (bhakia-rAtsalya),” ; wo 

* Even #0 lato as the 11th centary A. D., the eountry Inhabited 


by the Kurus was looked upon as the tras home 
of Brabmasical To second act of the Prad Sdaya, we ha woorthodoz Chirvaks 
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We see again the same state of affairs in the language of India; the Linguistic Surrey of 
India shows that there is « central language of the Madhyadésa, and round it, west, south and east, 
a group of languages which are all mach more closely related to each other than any of them is to the 
central one, It has long been soggested that these facts point to what may, for convenience sake, 
be called the existence of two Aryan invasions of India at widely separate epochs.” The descendants 
of one of these swarms were the Brahminized occupiers of the Madhyadésa, while the descendants 
of the other were the people who inhabited what we may call the once unorthodox outer band. In 
this light, the war of the MaAdbhdrata resolves itself into a straggle for supremacy between the two 
nationalities, as well as into a struggle between unorthodoxy and Brahmaism, In the straggle, the 
Kehattriya party vanquish the Brahmanical, bot the victors were ultimately compelled to yield to 
those whom they had conquered, Nothing is more interesting in the history of Indian civiization 
than the skill displayed by the Brahmans, in gradually, with their characteristic nstnteness, 
drawing the unorthodox Bhigavatas, and their allies the followers of Simkhya-yége, into their fold, 
and iu enlisting their aid in the struggles against Baddbism. 


The Bhigavata Religion was a very old one,— certainly older than Pipini, who mentions 
bhakti applied to Visudéva in one of his sétras (IV, iii, 95,98)." Its founder was Krishns 
Vasudéva, —not the mythological Krishna of later Hindi legend, — but the actual person to whom 
the myths became attached, and who mmst be identified with the Krishna Dévakiputra mentioned as 
a disciple of Ghéra Aigirasa in Chidndfgya- Upanishad, 111, xvii, 6. Krishna Visudéva was 
a Kshattriya, and a member of the SAtvata or Sittvata sept of the Yadava tribe. In the older 
parts of the MahdéAdrads this Kyishos appears in the two-fold character of a mighty warrior and of 
a religious teacher. He wasthetraditional foonder of thia religion which waa etrictly monotheistic, 
the object of worship being named Bhagavat, “the Adorable One," and its followers callirg 
themselves Bhigavatas, the worshippers of Bhagavat, Its practical teaching was strongly ethical 
from the K-hattriya point of view, The religion was at first alopted by the people of Vasudéva's 
tribe, the Yidavas, especially by those of the Sitvata!? sept to which be bhimseli belonged; and 
gradually spread beyond the national limits into other parts of India. Heuce, in later writings, 
wo often find the name Sitvata used as a synonym for Bhigavata without any ethnic signification 
whatever. 


Before the time of Panini, its founder, as hus happened to other similar cases in India, became 
deified, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva, ho was identified with the DBhagavat. Long 
afterwards, his proper name, Krishna, received the same hononr, Other names given to the 
Supreme in later times were Parusha or “the Male” (probably borrowed from Simkhys-ylga) 
Niraynna, and vo forth, but the oldest and the original name was, as has been eaid, Bhagavat, The 
passage just quoted from Panini shows that in his time his worshippers were also called Visudévakas 
and (irom the name of Krishna's chief disciple ) Arjunakes. 


We heve no literary evidenco os to the train of reasoning by which this doctrine was 
reached, but to me it appears moro than probable that it was a development of the 
Sun-worship that was the common heritage of both branches of the Aryan people, — the 
Eranian and the Indian, All the legends dealing with the origins of the Dhigavata Religion 
aro connected in some way or other withthe sun. According to the MahdlAdrata ( xii, 12983), 

pales 2 bedery > 2% 

% Or we may pot it that the invasion lasted for several centuries, and that the latest comers Were of a mtock 
diferont from that of the earliest ones. 

11 See Kiclhorn in J.B. A.8., 1998, p. 503. Neither Pinini nor Patafijali states in.so many words that 
Vieudiva is the vame of « deity, ‘The latter treats it merely as a proper name; but the application of the 
techoical word bhakti to Viwadéva makes it difficult to imagine who olse can be intended, if it be not the God. To 
the present day, the most holy verse of the Bhhgarata teaching fa the “twelve syllable mantra,” ¢.¢., (i nam) 
Bhagavatd Vidsuddedyo, 

13 Cj. MBh,, IL, 1196-7 ; 1555-7; IV, 85, 140; XVI, 74, 91-4, 113, 


= 
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the Bhagavat himself tanght the religion to the seer Nirada, who taught it to, amongst others, 
the san, who communicated it to mankind. The greatest and most worshipped of all the 
incarnations of the Bhagavat, — that of Raéma-chandra, — was by human origin a descendant 
of the sum, Several of the legends connected with Bhigavata saints are aleo connected with the 
sun. Sugriva, Rima’s ally, had the sun for his father. Many stories are told abont Draupadi, 
the wifo of the five Pandavas, but in the Acta Somelorum of the Bhigavatas, the Bhakte-méla, 
only one is thought worthy of mention, and that is connected with a miracle performed by 
Krishna with the aid of a marvellous cooking-pot given to her by the sun, Satrijit, Krishna's 
father-in-law was a sun-worshipper, and received from the luminary a jewel which became the 
subject of many stories. One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical literatare 
was Yijinvalkya, According to the Viskun Purdua (III, v, .) he refused to obey his 
preceptor’s command to join in worship with people whom be styled “ miserable and inefficient 
Brihmans.” He explained that he acted ‘‘in” or “for JAakié" 29 (the MSS. differ) and 
rejected so much of the Yojur Wéda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schismatical White Yajur Vida of ite 
own, With thia he betook himself to Janaka, a famous king of the Outland, the legendary 
father-in-law of Riima-chandra, and intimately connected with the origins of the Bhigavata 
monotheiam. The 2rihadéranygeka Upanishad ( I11,i) of this Véde tells how he discussed 
religious mattera with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed with and silenced 
orthodox Brihmans, According to Bhiigavata eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes 
through the sun on ita way to the Bhagavat after death. Nimbéiditya, the earliest of the 
modern Bhigavata reformers, commenced his career by causing the sun to stand still, and was 
an incarnation of the sun. Even at the present day the sun is given the title of “Bhagavat” 
by the peasants of Northern India, In modern language Bhagovat Sirya, tho Adorgble Sun, 
becomes Siiruy Bhagavdn. Finally, in the latter stages of the Bhigavata Religion, the Bhagavat 
is identified with Vishnu, » deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as 
® stn-god. 


We know little about the Bhigavata Religion as it was originally promulgated by Krishna 
Visudéva. The usual tradition is that it was tanght by the Deity Himself to the ancient Rishi 
Narada, who taught it to various saints, including the Sun. The Sun told it to the Rishis in his 
train, who tanght it to the Gods, who tanght it to Asits, a famous Hindi worthy, the traditional 
Simeon of Buddhism, though not a Buddhist, From Asita it spread over the world through various 
channels, 


Modern Bhigavatas recognize two great teachers of their Religion. One of these was the 
Narada just mentioned, to whom is attributed a work entitled the Niradiya-bhaktisdetra, It 
possesses great authority. Equally esteemed is the collection of Sdpdilya-bhaktisdtras, Like the 
other it is of modern origin. The author to whom it is attributed, composed the Sdndilya-vidyd 
quoted in the Chhdndégya Upanishad, 111, xiv.™ 


The doctrines of the Bhigavata Religion will be discussed on a later page. Here we may 
briefly say, that in contradistinction to the Pantheistic Brahmaism of the Madhyadéés, it was from 
the beginning strongly monotheistic, It also taught that the Supreme Deity was infinite, 
eternal, and full of grace (prasida), and that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual 
bliss near him, 
ee 

19 ‘This ts important for what follows, 
“ This famous description of Brabma olovely agrees with the idea of the deity found in Bhigavata scriptures, 
it is noteworthy that Sarikarichirya (Féddnta-sitras, IIT, iii, 19, $1 and eleewbere) maintains that it does not teach 


the knowledge of the Highest Brahma, who is destitute of constitnents. Ramdnwa (III, iii, 19, 32) who was bimeelf 
a Bhigayata, quotes the tozt with approval, 
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As Professor Garbe has well remarked, in India there has always been manifest a strong 
tendency to combine religion with philosophy, and this being fostered by the speculative inclinations 
of the Kshnttriya caste, it followed that as time went on, and as interest in philosophical questions 
spread among the people of India, this monotheism, as expressed in their Bhigavata Religion, was 
given a philosophical basis. We have seen that the pantheistic Brabmaism was radically opposed 
to this monotheistic belief, and the professors of the latter naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which sprang up in the freer atmosphere of the less Brahmanized outer band of nationalities. 
These were the ancient Simkhya system, and its daughter the Yoga, 








Simkhya is a parely atheistical system of deslism, It recognises nothing but countless eternally 
existing souls (or males, purusha), and matter. It is the oldest philosophical system of India," 
and had arisen in the eastern portion of our outer band where for centuries it had developed 
unregarded by the Brihmans to its west. It is not till after the time of the Buddha that we see 
traces of its influence upon Brahmaism.!’ Besides that of the Bhigavatas, several other Indian 
Religions owe their philosophy to Sitmkhya or Yoga: such are the forms of belief founded by the 
Biva-worshipping Saktas and Piéupdtas,8 not to mention the far more important Buddbism and 
Jainism. 


T hare above referred to the Yoga system of philosophy, as the “daughter” of Simkhya 
This is true only of the system, not of Yéga itself. According to Simkhya, the soul obtains release 
from personality and transmigration by contemplation on the nature of the soul and matter. The 
system does not trouble itself with the ethical side of life: This deficiency was supplied by the 
Ydga system. As Garbe points out* in the Bhagarad Gitd, which is largely influenced by both 
Sémkhya and Yéea, the word yiga in employed to mean the teaching in regatd to duty, while 
atikhya is, in contradistinction, used to mean the abstract theory of right knowledge, The 
conception of Yéga — the abstraction of the thought from the outer world, and the internal 
concentration of the mind, — was very old in India. Originally a belief in the superhoman powers 
which could be.gained by this concentration (a kind of Shamanism ), it became a branch of 
philosophy when this acquired power was intended to be utilized for the obtainment of the 
knowledge demanded by Simkhya. The interaction of the two currents of thought was certainly 
older than Boddhism,™ and, as we have it now, it was systematized in the second centory B. C., long 
after the rise of Buddhism, by Patanjali. Bat, ag a branch of the Simkhya system, — Simkhya-yige 
as it is called,— it was then no new thing. The Bhigavata seriptures continually refer to 
Sithkhya-yoga, but never to Patanjali, According to them the author of the system was 
Hiranyagarbha “and no other”?! The teaching of yégm inculeates morality, a feature which 
was almost wanting in Samkhya; and the strong ethical tendency of the Bhigavata Religion 
led it to ally itself with the yége development of Sixnkhya, rather than with the original system of 
philosophy, 


_,,,—— 


“ Bhagavad Gita, p, 28. 

“ Hardly, however, so ancient as the unsystematized Brahmaism of the older Upanishads ; Garbo, Sdnibhya 
Philosophi-, p. 7. 

™ Garbo, Sichkhya Philosophie, p. 15. 

M It is worth noting that in the Ndrdyanfys (12299) the close connexion between the Vaishpara Bhigavatas - 
and the Saiva worshippers is strongly insisted upon. 

“ Sitkhya Philosop is, p. 44 and elsewhere. 3 Seo Senart, Origines Buddhiques, pp. 17 
_ & Sea Nhriyaglys, 18703. Mana Svhyachbhuva was called Hirapyagarbhs, and his daughter, DévabOt, was 
the mother of Kapila. This tends to ahow that, traditionally, Yéga waa older than Skhkbys, 
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Bat Saémkhya has no God, nor, originally, had Yoga. There is no room for the deity in these 
philosophies. On the other hand the Bhigavate Religion was not only theistic but was 
monotheistic. How were these two opposing theories as to the soul's relation to the Infinite to be 
meonciled ? The Bhigavatas solved the puzzle by giving Simkhya-yiga o God, 





The Yéga system agrees with Eamkhya, and differs from that of the Bhigavates, in its definition 
of salvation, or “ release,” as the absolute isolation of the soul, which remains henevforth for ever 
without consciousness of any kind. On the other hand, the prominent characteristic of the Yéga 
system a8 distinguished from the Simkhya is that it is theistic (#éécara ), while the latter is alheistic 
(sirficara ). Simkhya philosophy gives no place for God in the arrangement of its principles, 
The Yéga system on the other hand adds a God, and thereby distarbs the philosophy, In order 
to avoid this disturbance a5 mnch as possible, the Yaga féraru is described ag merely a particular 
soul, possessed of snpreme knowledge and power. He is not the origin of other souls, but is quite 
distinct from them. He is gracious and mercifal, and can influence the connexion of the other 
souls with matter, Heis hence able to assist these souls in their efforts to obtain the release 
defined above, It has long been recognized™ that the Yiga system adopted this theism, in order 
to make its teaching acceptable to wider circles, The conception of God has really nothing to 
do with its system of philosophy, and was added on to it from outside withost organically 
affecting it. Although the Yoga God may help a soul to obtain release, his heip is not necestary. 
All that be does is at most to put the soul into the right way of understanding its connexion 
with matter. That the conception of God,—a monothecs — was taken from the 
Bhigavate Religion there can be no doubt, The fact was admitted so long ago as 1883 by 
Rajéodra Lila Mitra on p. 28 of his translation of the Féya-sétras, 


On the other hand, the Bhigavata Religion was countor-influenced by the philosophy to which it 
had allied itself; while it gave theism to Yoga, it took im exchange the general conception of 
Yéga™ but in doing so altered the meaning of the word from “ concentration of thought” to 
“devotion to God,” 


In later writings of the sect we can trace the various changes of signification through which the 
word has passed. Professor Garbe points out that in tha Bhagavad Gitd, it sometimes means the 
regular yéga practices of the Yéga philosophy, but more often signifies “ devotion to God." In 
combination with other words we have karma-yiga in the sense of the disinterested practice of duty 
or morality, in contradistinction to jidna-yéga, the Sithkhya onmoral system of contemplation on the 
distinction between the soul and matter, The Dhdgarefa Purdaa, I, xxiv £. makes much the same 
istinetion. 


Ta later times the expression karma-ytga, under Brahmanical influence gradually lost its moral 
aspect, and became identified with the karma-mdrga of the Mimirhsi system, and we see this [ully 
developed in the Arthapenchaka of Niérdyana-parierdj™ which mentions five updyae or ways to 
God, riz. :—(1) kearma-ydya ; (2) jddna-yiga; (5) bhalti-yiga ; (4) prapatti-y6ja ; (5) dcharyd- 
bhindna-yoja. The first is now represented as the whole Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarts 
ceremonies, along with fasts and other observances. These give purifiralion, and, having attained 
this by the performance of the proper yéga practices, the devotee is led to the ttage of jidna-yéya, 


Se 





% Bee, for metance, Garbe, Bdrhkhga und Figo in Grendriss der Indo-Arischem Philelogis und Aliertumabunda, 
p. 50. 
© See Garbe, Bhagavad (itd, p. 4. 


™ See Professor E.G, Bhandarkar, Report on the Baarch for Ranskrit MBB, in the Bombsy Previdency during 
the year 1683-64, p. 62, 
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which is now no longer dimkhya philosophy, but consists in concentrating the mind upon Viasudéra. 
This leads to the third and highest stage,— bhokii-yéga, in which the devotee sees nothing 
but the deity, The two remaining ways are resorts for the weaker brethren, and do not concern us 
here 








In tracing the development of the meaning of the word yéga, we have, however, anticipated 
eventa. When we branched off on to that subject we were in presence of the monotheistic 
Bhigavata Religion in alliance with the Yéga system, In the second stage of its existence 
we find this religion in process of Brahmanization. It was, as we have seen, radically 
opposed to the pantheistic Brahmaism of the Drihmans of the Madhyadéda, but the latter 
conquered it and absorbed it. The incorporation was carried ont in exactly the same 
way as that in which we see Brahmanism extending its frontiers amongst aboriginal tribes 
at the present day, We have tho process before our eyes. Animism is discovered to 
be orthodoxy. Local aboriginal deities are discovered to be identical with Siva or some 
other member of the Brihman pantheon, and the distinction of caste is conferred upon 
the converts, In other respecte the aboriginal customs and belief are at first left 
untouched and are allowed to develop of themselves into one of the many branches of modern 
Hindui 


So was it with the Bhigavatas. Professor Garbe™ has suggested, and it seema to me 
that his suggestion bears upon its face the greatest probability, that the immediate canse was 
the atraggle for life and death between Brahmaism and Buddhism. The period of absorption 
(200 B.C. to 0 A.D.), which has been fixed on entirely different grounds, exactly agrees 
with the requirements of this supposition. The purely atheistic Baddhism, also an offshoot 
of Sitnkhya-yoga, was naturally farther removed from the Phigavata monotheistic position 
than the Pantheism of the Brihmans, and the latter won over the Bhigavatas as their allies, 
the price paid being the identification of Visndéva with the Brahmanical Vishnu, and the 
admission of the Brahmanical orthodoxy of the Kshnttriya monotheiam. The resalt was 
acultof Brahmaized anti-Brahmaiste. The treaty of peace ig found in the oldor portions of 
the Bhagavad Gitd which belong to this time.*’ These are the earliest available documents 
referring to the teaching of the school, Already Visndéva has been identified with Vishou, 
but not with the Brmbhma of the Upanishads; and the personal name of the warrior 
Krishna, the founder of the religion, who, under his family name had been deified as Viisudéva, 
is now also given admission to the Hindi pantheon, as that of an incarnation of the same 
deity. Brahmanism has now become master of the souls of Undia, and has imposed upon 
them chains, —light enough it must be admitted — from which they have never becn 
released, 


As time went on, the Bhigavata Religion became more and more Brahmaized, We 
see this earliest in the Inter parts of the Bhagavad Gitd, which belong tothe first two centuries 
of our era. In Northern India, where the Brahmanio influence of the Madhyadéia was 
strongest, we even see the Bhigavatas adopting the Brahmaism of the Upanishads: bat they 





a ; system of philosophy is recognized by Bhigavatas down to the present day. A legend 
of the odie heeled sl gale is roforred to by Malik Muhammad in bis Paduméwati (d¢hd, 265), 
which was written 130A. D, Malik Mohammad says:—chharadf bija kirisuna kara wijd, “ They (ee. wigts) 
can destroy the well-planned actions (even) of Krishna.” The commentator explains that thin is = reference 
to Dhdgarate Purdna, X,lvii, 20. Akrira, who was a proficient in wiga, fled in terror from Dvimké on hearing 
of the death of Batadhanu. Kryishpa thereupon became powerless ;and disease, famine, and other calamities, 
superna tural and physical, assailed Dviraki. Kyishpa advised the people to call him back. They did so, and 
peace and plenty again roiguod in the country. 

™ Bhag, Gt, p. 35. ® Garbe, op. cil., p. 37. 
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never made it areal vital part of their religion, It waa added on as loosely as their own 
theism had in former times been added to the Yoga philosophy. It never worked itself into 
the texture of the doctrines, bat is proclaimed and recognized as truth, or silently ignored 
almost according to the passing mood of the votary. We may say that the text-book of 
one form of this semi-Grahmaized Bhigavata religion is the Ndrdyaniya section of the Sanit 
Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata, which is one of the latest portions of the epic (between 200 and 
400 A.D.), and of which a summary is given below, In this, while the influence of Brahmaism 
is clearly visible, the old Samkhya-yoga doctrines still form the essential groundwork of the 


teaching. 


The Ndrdyrniya sometimes alludes to the religion which it teaches as the doctrine of the 
Bhigavatas, and sometimes as that of the Paficharitras. The two terms are not exactly 
synonymous, for the Piicharitras formed only one sect of the great Bhigavata Religion. 
Professor Bhandarkar™ tells us that Dhruvaséna I, one of the earliest princes of the Valabhi 
Dynasty (circ, 550 A.D.) is called a Bhigavata, and Bina (circ. 600 A.D.) in the 8th chapter of 
the J/arsha-charita mentions both Bhigavatas and Piiicharatras. 


In the early part of the ninth century, Samkarichirya systematized the Brahmaist Pantheism, 
and founded the modern Védinta philosophy with its doctrine of mdyé, or illusion, In 
a well-known passage of his commentary on the Brahma-sitras (11, ii, 42-45 ) he combats the 
Bhigavata doctrine (which he also calla Piicharitra) and asserts its incompleteness and 
unorthodoxzy. 


T have said that the Brabmaist influence upon the Bhigavata religion had been strongest 
in Northern India. In Southern India, where the old monotheistic Simkhya-yoga basis had been 
preserved in greater purity, Samkara’a doctrines were vigorously opposed. The best known 
reply is that of Raminuja (himself a convert to the Paiichoritra religion) who, in his 
commentary on the same Brahma-siitras (early part of the 12th centr-v) strongly maintained 
the orthodoxy of the Paicharitra cult, and asserted that its dogma: were in essential 
agreement withthe Upanishads, He accepted the original Bradma-aifras, but interpreted them 
differently from Samkara. 


Later in the same century, another Bhigavata convert from Saivism, Anandattrtha or 
Madhvichirya, also attacked Sathkara, and maintained that his doctrines of méyd and the unity 
of the spirit with the Supreme Brahmi, were bot Buddhist nihilism in disguise. He 
went farther than Raminuja,— who, at least nominally, founda Brahmaist basis for the 
Bhigavata Religion,—and propounded a doctrine of duality, laying particolarstress on the five 
eternal distinctions, between (1) God and the soul, (2) God and matter, (8) the soul and 
matter, (4) one soul and another, and (5) one material object and another, 


Ansndatirtha's texching has remained in Soutbern India, bat Rimfnujas was carried north 
by Riminands to the Valley of the Ganges, and there, in its turn, superseded the prevailing 
peendo-Brahmaism which was current under the influence of the Madhyadéia, and developed 
through the preaching of Kabir, Tulasi-lisa, and many other reformers of leas importance, into the 
Bhakti Religion of northern India, This Bhakti Religion is still in its essence strongly 





"The name is a derivative of Paicha-rdirs, « period of five nights, and wiliivané 
performed by the sect. See note to Niniyaytya, 12847, below, pgp boo ve saarifions 


a Op, cit. Tay 
** See Bhandarkar, op. cit., p.74, from which the following acoount of Anandatirtha's teaching » tal 
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monotheistic, and in spite of what we are told by writers about India, it is no more polytheistic 
than was that of the Jew who wrote the Eighth Psalm, Jost as the Psalmist believed in one 
God, "1éhim, and at the same time speaks of man as "‘a little lower than the angela” (‘¢léAim) 
(85), so the modern Hindi believes in the existence of one personal God, Bhagavat, 
Niriyana, Porusha, Visudava, or Vishgu, whom he calla a diva, and who created Brahmi, Biva 
and countless - other beings, divine but finite, aleo called déra,to work his will. The fact that we 
translate the word déra, uniformly by God," whatever ides it expressed in the original, does not 
prove that the Bhigavatas are polytheists, It is tre that these subordinate dévas are objects of 
adoration; but many Christians, who adore persons other than the Supreme, would be most 
indignant if they were told that they were not monotheists. The Bhagavata scriptures, 
continually insist that a true believer must. be 8 monotheist,—an éiintin. This word 
which literally means “ devoted to one,” cannot be interpreted as meaning “devoted to one amongst 
several Gods.”” The context, and the whole course of the argument shows that it can only be 
translated as “ solely devoted to The One,” . 

Tt is well-known that the great characteristic of the Religion is bhakti, or “ faith devoted 
to the Supreme,”’ It haz often been discussed whether this characteristic is of Indian origin, 
or is a later addition borrowed from Nestorian Christianity! The subject bas been last considered 
by Professor Garbe in his translation (pp. 29 ff,) of the Bhagavad Gité, and his arguments as to 
the Indian origin of this phase of religion, and as to the pre-Christian application of the word 
to the ides are conclusive. In the firat place, a monotheistic religion, in which the object of 
worship was looked upon as a kindly, not a terrible, deity, would naturally beget the feeling of 
hoki in the bearts of his worshippers ; but Professor Garba shows that the word itself was used 
in Pali scriptures in this sense in the 4th century B. C., and that Panini, as has already been 
stated, probably in the same century actually speaks of bhakti dedicated to Vasudéva, That 
bhakti’, under this name, formed a constituent doctrine of the original Bhigavata Religion before 
the 4th century B.C., we cannot prove, but the feeling existed in India from the earliest times 
and was not confined to the Bhigaratas, though it was amongst them thatit subsequently received 
its fall development as a cardinal point in the religious attitude of the soul to the Supreme. We 
see what it is difficult to distinguish from éhakti even in the Varuna hymns of the Rig Véda.* 
But there is no room for the idea in the impersonal pantheism of Brahmaism, and it is therefore 
natural that the occurrence of the word in early Sanskrit literature should be rare, India owes 
the preservation of the idea of faith to the Bhagavatas, 

The object of this devoted faith is The One God, Bhagavat, Nariyana, Parusha, or Vasudéva, 
existing from eternity and to eternity. He is defined as The Endless (ananta), The Imperishable 
(achywta), and The Indestructible (avindsin). He is the Creator of all things out of matter,” to 

Soy se ee oe ee as 
™ On the present oceasion I avoid discussing the question of the relationship of Christianity to the modors forms 

of the Bhakti Religion; butit ia necessary to state that I believe that these have been in many particulars influence 
by the cognate doctrines of the Nestorian of Southern India, Riminujs, who was brought up aaa Vedantist, 


studied, lived most of his life, and became a Piicharitra, within © few miles of the Hindi-Christian Shrine of 
St. Thomé, Similarly Madhvichirya was born at Udipi, near Kalyly, where there waa an ancient Christian 
a “ 

H Rig Vida, 11, 25; ¥, ; WII, 86-£9. Tbaveto thank Mr, Tawney for these references, See also Max 
Miller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 537 ff, 

23 | find different statements about matter, The original belief of the Bhaguvata: seems to have been that 

| - ; vy the sik: 

matter was the Grat thing ereated ont of nothing ( M71 bard not FTWPY “det or “V9 ydtorr) by Bhage 
but sometimes we notice ‘echoes of the Shuikbya-yOga thecry of the independent pre-existence of matter from all 


ttormty. 
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which is given the Séthkhya name of Prakriti, Pradbina, or the Indiscrete (aryakta), From Him 
izsne oll souls, which henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals. He bas created Brahma, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to carry out his orders in creating and raling the world, 
and to promulgate the trav religion. He generally leaves the burdea of raling the earth upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to time in His infinite grace (prasdéda)* He 
Himself becomes incarnate to relieve the world from ain, or His followers from trouble, The greatest 
and most perfect incarnations are those of Riima-chandra and Errishas, but there are twenty-four 
( not the usual ten) in all™. India, again, owes the preservation of the idea of a God of 
Grace, —of the Fatherhood of God, —to the Bhigavatas. 


There is the usual theory of wons ( kalpa ), each divided into four ages (yuga). At the 
end of a kalpa, the universe is absorbed into primeval matter and thence into the Bhagavat, ’ 
awaiting emission again in the creation at the commencement of another kalpa. 


Turning to the relationship of the individual soul to God, it is most probable™ that from 
the earliest times the soul was not looked upon as eternally self-existent from the past. Each 
sonl was considered to be an eternal part (alta) of the Supreme, emitted by Him and given 
a separate existence. On the other hand, once so emitted, a soul exists for ever und ever as an 
independent entity. It may be taken as certain?’ that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul was an essential part of the original Bhigavata Religion. 


We may also say with certainty that from the earliest stages of their Religion the 
Bhigavates have shared the universal Indian belief in the transmigration of souls, and inthe 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect. Everything that a man does is at once an effect of 
things that have gone before, and a cause of things to come. These causes and effects cliig 
to the particular soul that produces them, and determine its fate after death. As a man 
soweth, so shall he reap, and the harvest is the weary round of porpotual transmigration. All 
the religious systems of India have been based on the principle that it is possible to break the 
chain of cause and effect, and so to “release” the soul from the necessity of rebirth. They 
differ in the means proposed for effecting this, and in their accounts of what becomes of the 
soul when so released. The Mimiithsi method of release consists in the doe performance 
of ceremonial works. That of the Védinta is recognition of the identity of the soul 
with the Pantheos, And that of the Simkbya is recognition of the dual nature of soul and 
matter, 


‘4 ‘Thin doctrine of prastda or grass has formed an essontial part of the BhAgavata Meligion, so far back as 
literature takes us. It is true that the asne dogtrine appears in the Upsniabads but only in the latest ones (Katha, 
1, i, 20; Best, I, 20; VI, 2; Mond, TU, ii, B+ See Hopking, Great Epic, 183). It in henos reasonable to sseume 
that in these cases it has been borrowed from the Bhigavatas, Indeed it is dificult to soe how such a doctrine 
could form part of the pantheistic Brahmaiam. 

% ‘The following in the usual list of these incarnations, (1) The Fish, (2) Tho Boar, (3) The Tortoise, ( 4) 
The Man-lion, (5} The Dwarf, (6) Parato-rims, (7) Bima-chandra, (5) Kyishps, (9) The Buddhs, (10) Tho 
Kalki, (11) The Vyiss, (12) Pritha, (13) Hari, (14) The Swan, ( Aorwa), (15) Manvantara, (16) The Sacri- 
fice, yajta (cf. Taittiriya Samhita, I, vii, 4), (17) Biabsbba, (15) Hayagriva, (19) Dhrava, (20) Dhanvantari, 
21) Naraand Nickyapa, (22) Dattitréya, (23) Kapila, (24) Sanake and his brethren. Mote that No, 13, 
Hari, is not the Sopreme Himself, bat ac incarnation. 


 Gurbe, Bhay. G4, pp. al, 4. * Garbo, ib., p. 63, 
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Putting the Mimizhsa doctrine of works to one side, we have before os threo alternative 
systems of philosophy. In one (the Simkbya) there is an assertion of two co-existent 
eternal principles. In the second (the Védinta), the predominance of the intellectual princi- 
ple is asserted, and this in the end necessarily leads to the negation of the opposite principle. 
The third, —that of the Bhigavatas — argues that the Supreme Being carries within His own 
mature “‘an element from which the material oniverse originates ; an element, which indeed is 
not an independent entity, like the pradAdna of the Simkhyas, but which at the same time is 
not an unreal mdyd (as the Vedantjstse assert), but quite as real as any other part of the 
Deity's own nature,” ™ 


Modern Bhigavata doctors arrange souls under four classes, according to their position in 
regard to release, These are (1) those who are devoted to things of this life (éeddAa), and 
whore not on the way of salvation; (2) those who desire salvation, bat have not yet become 
fit for it (mumukshu); (5) the pure in heart, who are devoted only to the Bhagavat, and who 
are thus on the way of salvation (bérala); and (4) the saved (mukfa). These Inst enjoy 
m perpetual independent existence of never-ending bliss at the feet of the Supreme (BAsgarat-pada). 
Their only joy is waiting upon Him (kaiitarya), they becoms like Him, and remain in peace.™ 
Note that they become Wks Him. They do not become Him, or the same as Him. Thereis no 
absorption into the Supreme, as taught by the Védanta, nor there the loss of all consciousness 
that is simed at by the Simkhyas. The doctrine that the released soul has an everlasting 
individual conscious existence “ near the Lord," has been the persistent mark of the Bhigavata 
religion down to the present day, Here we have another debt which India owes to the 


Bhagavatas, tho belief in the immortality of the soul, 


The principles according to which creation is developed resemble closely those of Samkhya- 
yoga, but, owing to the assamed difficalty of bringing the purely spiritual Supreme into 
connexion with matter, the initial stages are more complicated, and the terminology is not 
always the same, The Bhagavat, or (as he is usually called when looked upon as the Creator) 
Visudéva, in the act of creation produces from Himeelf, not only prakeifi, the indiscrete primal 
matter of the Simkhyas, but also a cydha or phase of conditioned spirit called samtkurshana, 
From the combination of saidkarshaga and prukriti spring manas, corresponding to the Samkhya 
buddhi or intelligence,“ and also a secondary phase of conditioned spirit called pradyumna, 
From the association of pradysmna with maaas spring the Samkhya ahawkdra or consciousness, 
and also a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit known as eniruidha, From the association of 
anirud (ha with ehawikdra spring the Simkhya mahdbhitas or elements, with their qualities, and 
also Brahma, who from the elements, fashions the earth and all that it contains! I have put 
all this quite shortly, as fall accounts can be found in Oolebrooke’s Essays (1, 437 if.), and in 
Professor Barnett’s English translation of the Bhagavad Gitd (pp. 48 #.). 

The Bhagavata eschatology of the saved is peculiar and interesting. It need not he given 
here as it will be found in the Nérdyaniya below (vy. 18388). 


© Thibant, Translation of Viddnte-edtras, I, oxvil, with one or two verbal alterstions. 

® There isa fifth olass, which hardly concerns us, vis,, the nifya-mukis, or those who, lke the Bhagarat’s 

# Often, howerer, confused with the Skkhys manaz, which is a later stage of creation. 

+1 Of, Wdedyantys, 12593, 19084. It will be observed that several of the Sksikhys categories, vis., the wubsil® 
elements, tho ton organs of wense, and the Shdkhya menss are omitted in the ebore scheme. Nardyoptys, 1304 
omits pradywmna manar, See howgrer, 13600 #. 
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The twelfth, or Sénti, Parvan of the Mat#fthdrata ig divided into several sections, the 
latter half ( Chapters 174—367 ) is called the Mékshadharma Parran, and a portion of this 
(Chapters $36—853 ) is called the Na@viyaniya. Nearly the whole of the Mékahadharma Parran, 
econsista of lectures on Sithkhya-ydga, together with attempts to reconcile it with Brahmaism.© 
One system which results from the attempted reconciliation of these two opposing philosophies 
ia attributed to Padshaiikha, and is explained at some length, bot not very clearly, in Chapters 
216, 276 and 320 #, Another attempt at reconciliation is found in Chapters 194, 248 ff. and 
286. They have nothing to do with the Bidgavata teaching, and it is sufficient to refer to 
Professor Hopkins's excellent account of the various, and somewhat inecherent, doctrines, on 
pp. 143 ff. and 157 ff. of bis Great Epic of India. 


The Ndrdyantya on the other hand, while claiming to describe Simkhya-ybga, really 
desoribes the Bhigavata monotheism as united with this system, but also with more of 
a Brabmaist colouring than we find in the Bhagavad Gitd. It is valuable as, till the formal 
scriptures of the sect ore made available, it is the only fairly full account of the Patichnr&tra 
doctrines that we possess in the original Sanskrit. 


The religious system of modern Aryan India, if we except a few tracta where Siva or 
Dargii is the object of worship, is loosely called Vishnuism, Everywhere it is really some 
form or other of Bhagavata Monothsisam, and the immense importance, for the study of the 
attitude of the modern Hindd mind towards the Supreme, of an accurate acquaintance with the 
system of theology on which it is founded, is my excuse for presenting the following pages to 
the readers of the Indian Antiquary, My own experience is that it is useless to attempt to 
understand the work of the Great Medimwval Bhakti Reformers, without being familiar at toast 
with the Ndrdyanfya. I myself wandered through a maze without a clue till my attention was 
directed to it. All the bhakti writers from Riimdonja down to those of the present day, assame 
the reader’s acquaintance with the principles inculcated therein and in its absence hundreds of 
allasions will be paused over or misunderstood. 


I think there are very few Englishmen who have ever taken the trouble toread it. If it 
had been more generally known, we should have been spared the frequent mistaken allnsions to 
Hindi polytheism, which are a commonplace wherever Indian religions are disenssed, At the 
present time it cannot be too emphatically stated that modern Hinduism is at its base 
eg religion of Monotheism. What follows is a very brief summary of the earlier chapters of 
the Méksiadharma Porron, succeeded by a pretty fall abstract of the contentaof the Nérdyanfya. 


As to whether the religion here taught is polytheism or monotheism, the reader will now be in 
a position to judge for himself. 


(To de continued.) 
i, 


] It calls this Brabmaiam “ Védinta," but it is hardly necessary to point out that it ia mach older than the 
developed “ Vidhota” of Sahkaricharya, 


4) The gros alond of combiord polytheiam and fetishiam which covers and hides this monotbelars, is kept, even 
by the unlearned Hinds, upon a different plane of thought. The monctheiam has to do with the future life and 
with what we should call “salvation.” The polytheism and fetishism serve only for the daily noeds of the materia, 
world, Inacountry where, as in India, the majority of the poople are poor and ignorant, the material overshadows 
the spiritual; bat even the poorest recognizes ( oven if he think them too high for him ) the trath of the doctrines 
concerning the One Supreme Boing, which have desoonded to him from the BhAgaratas. 


4 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAK WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
; BY LAVINLA MARY ANETEY. 
Wo, III, 
Amerose Savisecryr. 
( Continued from p. 237.) 

From this time unti] his re-instatement in the Company's service, in 1672, Selisbury remained 
at Peddapalle and conducted the Company's investments in mach the same way as before, at the 
game time, no donbt, carrying on a profitable trade for himself. The correspondence between 


Salisbury at Peddapalle and Mobun and the Council at Masulipatam, from 1670 to 1672, on the 
subject of Saltpetre, the dyeing of Gingham,” ete., is complete and tells its own story. 


“ Meichlepatam Generall to Pettepolee. 


Mr Ambrose Salishury, Being ordered by our Masters to send them 50 prices of Ginghams 
dyed red, which wee Suppose are for an experiment, they being soe small a quantity, and to bee ia 
a readiness against the returne of their Shipps (rom the Bay, which wee presume will bee early in the 
month of December, if not before, you may remember opon your departare hence,” wee did then 
make it our request unto you that you would undertake the getting of it done at Pettepolee, it being 
the onely place in these parts for dying that Colour, which wee now againe desire, and that they may 
bee dyed a very good red, and with what possible speed they may bee. Wee endeavoured their 
getting done at Maddapollam’™ where wee provided the Cloth, but the people there not being 
accustomed to that Colour, would ‘not undertake it. The Cloth wee have some dayes since ordered 
to bee sent you from thence directly, which wee hope will arrive soe tymely as that you may 
Seasonably gett it finished. Wee desire you would pardon the trouble which from us is unwillingly 
imposed upon you by Your loving friends to serve you, W. Lavouorgye ; Ricnaro Monvs; Josern 
HIsMens. 

Metchlepatam, the 26th October, 1670." 

** Metchlepatam Cenerall to Pettepotee. 


Mr Salustury, Sir, this day was received yours of the 3a Current,” which gives us an account 
of your reception of our Generall, wherein wee desired you would take care for the dying of 
fifty peices of Ginghams for the sccount of our Masters, which wee had then ordered to bee sent from 

apollam, and is, a3 wee finde by Mr Hopkins’s and Fivlds last Letter unto us, accordingly 
done. Wee accept of your readiness in the preparation you have already made with the Dyers for the 
more speedy finishing, and returne you our thancke, desireing you will excuse the trouble née “havo 
given you and, according anto your desire, have sent you Eighty Eight Pagos. which, at the rate 
that you informe us they will stand the Company in, or neare it, being one Pago. and three quarters 
per peice, is Eighty Seaven and a halle. Wee intreate your care in the gouiness of the Colour, and 
that you will gett them dyed as Cheape as you can,in both which you Will doe your Selfe noc 
disservice, since you know whoes Concernes they are and alsoe oblidge us to continue Your real] 
friends to serve you, W. Laxauonne ; Ricuanp Monvs ; Josera Hrymeas, . 
Wee have alsoe sent you according to your desire six yards of red broad cloth.” 
Metchlepatam, the 5th November, 1670.” 
i seo ante, Vol. EEIE., p. 229. 
i dbgatetowr eine gece aie Maaulipatam in 1370, bat it was probably then that Langhorne 
enquired iuto bis onse and formed a favourable estimate of his character. ; 
= (Madhavayapalem) factory, & settlement of the Company, sobordinate to Masulipatam, was 
a dept for cotton cloths, also « place for ship-building and bealth resort, 


1 Factory Reeords, Marulipatam, Vol. 5. 
or Tide latter Gose sob axiet, 9 tt Factory Records, Maswlipulam, VoL § 
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On the same date (5th Nov, 167) the sending of 89 pagodas to Salsbury at Peddapalle is 
recorded in the Masulipa:am Consultation Book,™ where Salisbury is described o5 “a person 
experienced in those parts and the Houble, Company having no servant there at preeent,” 


“ Metchlepatam Generall (o Pattepuler. 


Mr Ambrose Sulusbury, Sir, your severall Letters of the 7th were all received the 9th instant 
with some you desired may bee sent the Houoble. Company, which shall accordingly beedone. Weeare 
sorry that you made that mistake about the charge of dying the Ginghams sent you, which wee now 
finde is 24 Pagos. per peice and furmerly you advised us was but 1] each, which wee had before your 
last acqasinted the Agent aud Council with, but must now pass for a mistake of yours. Wee then 
sent you according to your desire Eighty Eight Pagos, and now send you more fifty Pagos, which, 
after the rate of 2$ Pa. per peice, is more than Compleates the Samm you write for [by] halle 
a Pago. 

Sir, wee desire you will hasten your dispatch what possible you can, for that wee have had 
lately advice from the Bay, a Pattermarr [ pathmar, a courier | arriveing with us the 7th past, that 
the Happy Entrance they intended to dispatch from thence the [7] ulto, last month and two More 
immediatly to follow her. The last Ship, the Zant, will bee detained with them until] the 5th of 
December and noe longer. Sir, you now know the longest tyme wee have, therefore pray ose all 
dilligence to have them in a readiness against the tyme, but if possible before, for wee would pot 
deferr it untill the last. Mr Stiles is dead. Haveing not farther to add, Saveing the committing you 
to the protection of the Allmighty, due remain, Your loveing friends, W. Lansauonne; Ricpanp 
Mouun ; Joszra Hy wwera. 


Metehlepatam the 11th Norember, 1670," 


“ Metchlepatam Generall to Pettepolee, 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Our Masters occasions requireing packing trade, and understanding 
from severall of your Letters that its much cheaper to bee had with yon then here, wee have thought good 
by your Peone to send you two hundred Pagos. to provide 1000 Gunneys [gond, sacking], Ropes 10 
Candies, Twine 5 Candies, Cotton 5 Candies and of Dangarees [dangrf, conrae coin cloth] of 
12 Covits (of 18 in.] in length, if to bee bought at 6 patch*? toa Pago, & or 600 paich, all which 
wee presume you will gett a3 cheape as you can; and for money, wee shall furnish you withall as the 
necessity shall require, desireing you that you will bee as speedy in your retornes aa possible, for 
that wee stand in great need of them, haveing much Oloti still 10 bee imbaled, The Ginghams wee 
hope you will havein o readiness to bee here against the appointed tyme, which you may conclude 
will not exceed the 10 next month, therefore hasten your quick dispatch, which will undoubtedly 
doe you o kindness With the Company, noe less to us, Your loveing freinds, W, Laxouomne: 
Ricvasp Monvs; Joseru Hrsucas."! : 


Metchlepatam the 28th November 1670," 


, The above transactions with Peddapalle were entered in the Masulipatam Consultation Book as 
follows: — “ Observing the packing Charge of the Honble, Companyes to amonnt to a considerable 
some and that anpplyed hitherto at worst hand, wherein mach might be saved by providing the stuff 
from Pettipolee, it was resolved to enorder Mr Salusbary, he living there upon sis and tl Honble 
Company having no Factor there, to make a provision of Dungarees, Gunnyes, Cotton Roape ar 


twine for their Accompt and to send up to o Boates ; : i 
Recenter up to us by S: on accompt whereof wee send him new 


% Faclory Recorils, Marstipatom, Vol. 1. " Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 
, _;_ 6 See Yule, Hotson-Jobson, #. ©. Patch. Here the word seems to be used. as Mr, Wm. Foster suggests, for 


™ Factory Records, Mamulipatam, Vol. 5. ™ Factory Record, Mamalipatam, Vol. 1. 
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Salisbury’s answer to the letter from Masulipstam of the 28th Nor. is dated four days later, 


“Mr. Richard Mohun ¢ca. Councell, I have received yours of the 28th ultimo with 
two hoodred Pagos. which you desire to have speedely retarned in Packing Trade for Supply 
of your present occations, therefore, in Conformity to your order, upon reception, Sent one 
hundred and fifty Pagos, with strict charge to hasten all that possibly may bee and to take 
special! Care to buy as good and cheape as any Merchantsdoe, Ihave enordered one hondred Pagos, 
for Dungarees and suppose their will bee per Pa, 6 Peices of them of 12 Co, if not more, it being 
the énely place for that Sort of Cloth in the Country thatI know, as alsoe for Cotton, of which 
have enordered 5 Candy which price cannot certainely advize you, but assure you as mach as cann 
bee boughte, doubt not in both you will find a Considerable difference betwixt that price and 
Meteblepatam it being mach cheaper then in that place, The remaining fonrty Pagos, have this 
morning delivered in parte for Gunoyes, Ropes and Twine, haveing contracted for 200 Pa. and 
promised one hundred and fivety Pa. Speedely, therefore desire the favour of you to remitt the 
Sayd Vallue that I may Comply, and what of that above Sorts now in a readyness shall Speedely bee 
sent you, the remainder Soe soone as finished. The Gunghams, had not the Wethers prevented, 
would now have been neare finished. Here hath been noe cleare Wether this 12 dayes and more, but 
now hope it will not bee wanting, and that they will bee donn by the tyme lymmitted or in two or 
three dayes after, for [ doe hasten them all that may bee, and shall endeavour in all the above 
expressed the Honble. Companyes advantage and your good likeing. With kind respects subscribed, 
Your assured Freind, Ampnose Satvsecry.™ 


Poitepolee, 2nd Dee. 1670." 

On the Sth December 1670, it is recorded in the Mazulipstam Consultations that “ Now Pagos, 
88°" were to be sent to “Mr Ambrose Salusbary stt Pettipolee in order to the dying of 50 Ps. 
Ghinghams into rel, . . he being a person experienced in those porta and the Honble. Company 
having no servant there at present nor any here that can be spared from hence to assist 
therein,® 

On the 8th December 150 New Pagos, more” were sent to Ambrose Salisbury upon his 
advice that he was at work to make provision of Dungarees, Gannys &ca,"' 

The letters containing these remittances mnst have also contained orders for Salisbury to 
repair to Masulipatam. In reply, be wrote: — 

“Mr, Richard Mohun ¢ea. Councell, By your Servant have received yours of the 8h with one 
handred and fivety Pagos., which shall lay out according to your Orler in your formers, and at 
my comeing give you account of all received for Account of the Honble. Company, The Ginghams 
might now have been fuished, had not the Weather prevented, here having been noe fitting Weather 
fur this purpose, for thia Close Clowdy Weather the Chay"* cannot speedely bee dryed and 
prepared, All haste possible is made with them, and they will very speedely bee donn. The 
Dangarees and Cotton have send agains to hasten, and may now dayly expect them. I shall now 
hasten what Ginghams etca. in a readyness, and shall set forward towards you sce soe soone as the 
Ginghama donn and thet the Dungarees Arrive, [1] Take Notis of the Companys order to 
Accompany you to Fort gt George which shall readely Obay, with kind respects, conclade, Your 
assured friend and Servant, Awagosr Sarvsvury.® 


Pettepoles, the 11th December 1670.” 





© Factory Records, Marulipatam, Vol. 9. © Factory Reconis, Mamlipaiam, Vol. 1. 

Factory Records, Marslipatam, Vol. 1. 

Indian Madder: ihe root of the Indian plant, oldenlandia umbellata, used to give a deep red dye to Indian 
cottors, See ants, Vol. XXX., p. 299. 

See ante, order of 30th Sept, 1689. ® Puctery Records, Menulipatem, Vol. 9. 
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“ Metchlepatam Generall to Pettepoles. 


Mr Am$roe Siluabury, Sir, The Coast had her dispatch hence the 14th instant, and just now is 
a great ahipp comeing imto the Roade, which wee judge te bee the Raim'ow, We therefore desire you 
to hasten the Ginghams Etea, Packing trade that all may arrive seasonably with ms, for that wee 
shall not longer detaine her then there is a necessity for, which, as wee sappose, will not bee above 
foare dayes at farthest. Therefore pray faile not as you vallue the Esteeme of those whoes buisness 
it is, besides the kindness done to Sir, Your loveing ‘friends, W. Laxcaouwe ; Richagp Moucy ; 
Josten Hyxugrs ; Geo. Cuampertare™ 


Metchlepatam, the 19¢h December 1670." 


“ Mr, Richard Mokun, I presume you have recéived the Ginghams sent you with myne of 19th, 
which hope are to your likeing; the remainder ghall bring with me. Sir, I writt to the Peeter 
Brameney [ Brahman), who is now in Metchlepatam, that I have Sent for such Goods for you, and 
wiaht him to give a Peon (he having Severall now unimployed) that the Goods might not bee 
hindered in the Way, but hee, on purpose that [I] might gaine your displeasure by non complyance 
hath denyed, and T have the news that they are detayned [hy the] Governor of Cundereare™ to whome 
have writt to free them, They were stoped by a nother before, otherwise they had beene with you 
eight dayes agonn. Sir, pray demand of him the Canse of his denying a peon, the Goods being for the 
Company. Sir, I doubt not in the fatnre more erly complyance, and purpose to Set forth, as in my 
laste advised. Inthe meane tyme Present you the Service off, Sir, Your much obliged friend 
and Servant, Ampnose Sanveruryr.7 


Pettepolse the 21th December 1670." 
" Metchlepatam Generall to Pettepolee, 


Mr Ambrose Siluehury, The last night was received yours with 25 Ps, of Ginghams, which are 
soe well done as wee doubt not but will bee to oar Masters Likeings and future encouragement for 
the dying that Comodi y. Wee desire you to hasten the romainder with all Speed. Captain 
Goodlad came into the Roade yesterday about 5 a Clock, but as yet none come on Shoare, soe that 
wee cannot informe you any thing of the Bay affaires, Pray minde the quick dispatch of the 
Packing trale to us, for that wee stand in great need thereof, which is all at present from Sir, Your 
friends, Ricuanp Mouvn ; Josera Hrnures; Geo: Coampentatne®? 


Metehlepatam the 22th December 1670,"' 


Oa the 24th December, 1670, in a “Generall to the Honble. Company" the factors at 
Masulipatam thas alloded to Salisbury's services:—" Wo shall bee glad the redd Ginghams dyed att 
Pettepolee may give good.content, Mr Salisbury haveing looked very well after that buisiness ska 
reduced the Charge to 2} Pa. per peice, which wee hare tryed with Lime Juice andinde to hold 
the Colour extraordinary well, Wee are informed they will looke much better when Washed, which 
doubt-ng whither to ber done soe cheape or well with you, shall reserve two or three Pa, for the tryall 
to rend lence by the first shipp. The said Mr Salusbury bavcing likewise done yeu very good service 
in the provideing of Dungarees Etca. Packing stuff enordered to him. And truely, whatsoever 
may have been said of him for the past, whereof .wee cannot altogeather excuse him, wee heare noe 
new cause of blame since our arrivall, hopemg your pions animadvers.ons on the like occasions have 
and will worke a very good effect in all your Factories and bring the desired blessing on your 
affaires." 


 Pactory Records, Marulipoiam, Vol, £. ™ ? Condanore, the ancient name of Karnil. 
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Salisbury duly arrived at Maculipatam, probab'y early in January 1671. While there, be 
received the following letter :—“ Mr. Ambrose Salushury, Sir Wm. Langhorne and Mr. Hynmers 
intenjing this day to Sett forwards towards Madrass, Wee thought good second time te mind 
you of your goeing thither, It being our maisters orders for your soe doeing, as wee formerly 
alvised yon, wishing your Cumplyance in accompanying these Gentlemen thither, and that you 
accommodate Sir Wm, with the Companys Flagg, Trompets, Crooked hornes, pipes and Drum, 
which is all ot present to tel] you wet are Siz, Your Leve.nge Friend, Racuann Moucx; Matt : 
Marxwanine; Geo. Cuampentainc.™ 

Metchlepatam, the 4th February 1670-1." 


Tt is to be presumed that, as directed, Salisbury proceeded te Fort St. George, but there is no 
record of his arrival at or departure from that place. In August of 1671 he was once azain at 
Masulipatam, engaged on business of his own, and he subsequently resumed his investments at 
Peddapalle fur the Company. From September onwards he kept up a constant correspoudence with 
Richard Mohnn and the Council at Masslipatam. 


“Mr, AmSrose Salushury, Sir, We haveing an order from the Agent and Councell for the 
Spediest provision of Gunnyes and Ropes for theire Occasions at the Fort, it was the Cheifs &ca. 
intentions upon his first arrivea!l here from thence, findeing you here, to have desited your speedy 
undertakeing it, since we know you are well acquainted and kiowing im those Commolities, and did 
the last yeare make provision for us of what we had then occas.on to use, bat findeing yon then bad 
some buisness of your owne which Detarded you in this place, we were not so pressing as otherwise 
the necessity of that buisness required, which now from your one information being accompl.shed, 
and your Selfe ready to imbrace pour desires, we herewith give you 500 hondred Pa., in the 
investment of which we minde you to use all possible dilligence for its procury and at the Cheapest 
and best termes, since it Concernes our masters, wherein with them you will doc your Selie Credit, 
We likewise remember you of Clearing the last yeares account upon the Same occasion, which is all 
at present Save to wish you good success in your undertakcing. We temaine, Sir, your loveing 
Freinds, Ricuanp Mosun ; Marrnew Maiswananc ; GeoncE Caamperatye. 


Metchlepatam September 3rd 1671."™ 


“Mr, Richard Mohun §02., Esteemed yrieeds, Io performance of your order, inclose the 
accounts which suppose you will find to agree with your bookes, { did use my utmost endéavoure 
to agree with the Gunny people and, npon the same condition agreed on last seare, would have given 
them out the 500 Pagos. received from you for thet account, but their demands are [so] unreason- 
able that I could not close with them, they denying to give more then 50 Gunneys per Pago. and 
their price for ropes is 3 Pa. per Twine, 4 Pa, per Candy, pretending want of Raines hath advanced 
the price of Hemp, bat I'am of opinion they will sceept the former termes in a day or two. If not, 
shall forbesre to give ont money withont your order. There is one Gundell Ancatawdree 
[ Gundils Venkatadri] in Metchlepstam of the Gonney people cast, who hath a long tyme taken 
the name of the English and ander that pretence employeth most of these persons that are best able 
to comply, and lately received one boates Ladcing of the above Goods and hath now two more 
Ladeing which you may justly make Seizare on and take at the prime cost which, should hee 
refase, and make his address to the Governor, hee will fleese him when you informe him this 
action ; hee hath given out 150 Pa. new lately, which you may please to returne hin, or I will doe 
it heare to his order, which hee cannot deny. for hee hath not any mch grant from the king, 
Please to hasten your order for the moncy shall remain untill your answer. YF shall by next give 
you account of Alejayec™ and Dungarees, Inthe Interim, with Kinde respects, close up, resting 
Your assured friend, Amnnosn Sacvsacer.®? 

Pettepolee the 11th September 1671," 


® Factory Ricords, Mavuliyatam, Vol. 5. ® Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5, 
o* Alachah, a ailk: cloth. ® Factory Recents, Meslipsiam, Vo . 0. 
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“* Mr. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 11th present came to hand this day, by which wee 
observe that -the packing’ trade wee enordered you to provide cannot be done upon those cheape 
termes which both you and us expected. However Since their occasions at the Fort require them, 
and that as speedy as possible, wee desire you to make the best and cheapest contract for them you 
ean. And for Gundell Ancatadree, whome you mention to be a greste dealer in that Commodity, 
haveing one boate laden and two more in « readiness with you to come away, and all this done unde, 
the notion of the Esglish, wee disowne the knowledge of it; and are resolved as his boates thence 
arrive here, to make seizare of them ; and if be sball upon it make any address to the Governor, wee 
shall then acquaint him that, Coutrary to our knowledg, he hath used the name of the English to 
sbuse both him and us. Minde the Dungarees and musters of Allijaes to send as soone as 
conveniently you can unto your loveing freinds, R. Mouun ; M. Marnwarise G ; CHAMP ERLAINE, 


Wee intend to send you the same quantity of Ginghams wee did the last yeare to bee dyed red, 
Wee therefore desire you to advise us when you can be ina readiness for them. 1 


Metchlepatan, the 18 September 1671.” 


“Mr Richard Mohun $ca., Esteemel friends, last night yours of the 13th instant received, 
wherein you are pleased to referr it to me to make the cheapest contract I can with the G 
People. With mach difficulty had concluded with them the day before yours arrived, for 300 Pa, 
at 34 great Gunnyes, 60 [Pa] th» small, Ropes 2}, twine 8} ns before, Indeed theirs more trouble. 
and danger in dealoing with theiss People for this Samm then with Merchants for tenn tymes its 
vallae, I have sent to other places for them sort of People and hope in few dayes to make an 
agreemeatfortheremainder, The tyme is so Short for soe great a quantity that causeth them to staud 
upon their tearmes. Had it been for my owno account, should have given them their 
rather then have been troubled soe long with discourseing about it. As to Gundell 
shall referr him to you when the two Boates arrived, which Sappose may already, or in » day or two 
but hope shall have sufficient for the Fort, T an engqaireing for Allejaes, which shall speedily give you 
sceount of. If you intend ths Dyeing of Ginghams the sooner you seud them the better, for the 
longer tyme they have to take the oyle the better they will take the Dye. This is what the present 
requires, save that to assure you my readiness to comply with any of yoar Commands imposed upon 
Your assured friend, Awnrose Satvsncry,% 


Pettepoloe, the 22th September 1671,” 


accompany 7100 Gunneys therein expressed, which you may expect by Land to be with yoa fin 
nine] or tenn [days]. The 21th writt you, conceraiag the abore, as alsce the red Ginghams, to 
which referr yoa, having used all Dilligence to accomodate your oocasions with Packing stuff and 
sent to many parts of the Conntrey Where its namel [? made]. Have now, this very Instant, 
Vought the qasatities andernamed you saying you shoald want more thea the amount of the 800 Pa., 
and they being now made thought it might bee au acceptable Service, the price being the same as 
formerly, and such a quantity is not at any tyme to bee had, and to give out money for provision of 
urim may stay Six months, that I hope you azcept, therefore desire you to send by » Serrant 
T pur 200 Pa» and assure you all hast possible shall bee made for their speedy arrivall to you 
I hope the Ballance of last account will alsce bee cleared. These [I] hope will bee » Sufficient 
Supply for the.Fort and your owne cecasions for the t shipping. I shall bee glad if in 
my other service T may eppeare to bee Your assured friend and Servant, Axsnosx Satossony, 


ya "eee 
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I have given earnest and received a bill for the following Goods rist.:-— 











Gunneys at 34 Pr. Pa. 4760 Pa, aoa ons -«» 140 0 0 
Ditto at 60 Pr. Pa. 600 Pa. cha aa «» 10 0 0 
Roapes 160.9 Mads, at 2} Pa, Pr. Md, one oe . 87 0 0 
Twine 4 Candy Si Pa, ma oe pt WO 
Pa. 200 0 jie 
Péttepolee, the 22th September 1671,” 


“Mr, Richard Mohwn §ca. Councell, These are toacquaint you that in 10 dayesor 12 you may 
expect 7100 Gunneys, Soe that if the Bantam shipp with you and your occasions require her stay 
neare that tyme, a day or two presnme will not hinder her proceedings, and if the Fort in present 
want of Packing stoffe, in my Judgement you cannot have s better opportunity to supply them. Tho 
remainder, to compleate the vallue of that samm received last from you, will arrive in good tyme 
with you, for I hope you will bave 5 or 6000 more with you within a month; the rest will follow 
Soone after. I assure you have used all Dilligence to Comply with your desires, If your Intentions 
for the Dyeing of the Ginghams you mentioned continue, pray procure your Governours Letter to 
this, that I may have freedome to Employ my Dyers whome I please, for the Late Governour was 
aoe abusive that many people have left the Government and the Dyers that are here will compell mee 
to employ them, and forbid my takeing any other unlesa you send the Letter above desired. I Rave 
not more but to assure you my ready desires to Comply with any your Commands, which shall gpon 
all occasions endeavour to mannifest, a3 alsoa that I am Your asgured friend to serve you, Amamoss 
Savcesvryr.t 


Pettepoles 24th September 1671.” 


Mr. Ambrose Sclusbury, Sir, Yours of the 224 Came to hand yesterday, wherein wee 
observed the quantity of packing trade allready provided, with what now contracted for, The 500 
Pagos. already delivered you, wee would have its full vallue sent from Pettepoles to the Fort upon 
boates, which wee suppose may be hyred there, which wee desire you to doe, and not.to send jt 
heither, Since it will by soe doeing only ad to its charge, which wee would avoyd what possible, there- 
fore pray minde it, 200 Pagos. according to your desire wee now send you to be invested as the 
former, and sent us heither, bat would have the Gunneys to be those of 60 for'a Pago. and likewise 
those for the Port if possible, but if the other sort of 84 for a Pago, already contracted for and must 
be received, wee know not how to help it, but must accept them, which wee desire with all speed may 
by boate be dispatched for the Fort directly from you, and the Ginghams, as already advised, to be 
dyed red, wee shall with what possible speed send you from Madapollam, they being of the same 
sort wee sent you the last yeare which pray prepare for. Our Governors letter to your Governor 
shall send you that you may be permitted to make choyce of your owne dyers without any 
molestation, We hope this will be timely to prevent the comeing heither of the packing stuff for the 
Fort, which is the needfull at present from Your Loveing freinds, Ricup, Monuy; Maz. 
Marmwasine ; GEo, Cnampentarne, 


As to Gundall Ancatadrees boate of packing trade which you informed us he had bought in the 
name of the English, at their arrivall we seized upon them, bat the Dutch cheife sent to us that 
they were his and that he had been imployed by him, upon which we dismissed them 

Metchlepatam the 25th September 1671," 
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“ Mr. Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have now four of yours before us, vist, the first of the 28 
past with two of date the next day, the latter of the 12 presant,? to all which weo shall reply the 
most needinll. The 200 Pagos. sent you we understand you have received, and that you intend the 
observance of our order in the sending for Madrass 500 pagos. worth of packing trade, which we 
still confirme, but for what part of i you have sent us heither wee intend to keepe and retarne you 
your boate empty, Since have lately received the Forts Generall, wherein wee finde they are not ace 
pressing for that Commodity as formerly, and therefore you will have the better leizure to make up 
on the quantity out of what youll since have or shall provide, which, being accomplished, dispatch 
directly to them, and the overplus to us as soone as conveniently you can. Your sccompt wee 
likewise received. Wee reiterate our desires concerning those Gunneys of 60 for ® pago., that as 
many of them as you can be sent us, and those of 34 for a pago. to the Fort. You have done 
well in makeing provisions for dying the 50 ps. of Ginghsms, which, whilst wee were at 
Madapollam, used our utmost endeavors to get in a readiness to send you, but the wevers could not 
soe soone provide them. Wee hope ere this they sre upon the way towards you, haveing given 
Mr Feild ( whome we have appointed there for the negotiating our Masters affaires) a strick 
charge for their speedy dispatch. Your dilligence in the things will undoubtedly much commend 
you to their favours and oblidge us to remaine, Your verry loveing freinds, R, Mouus; 
M, Maiwaastne; G. Cuamuernains.s 


Metchlepatam 17th October 1671.” 





“Mr Mohun Sea. Councell, my last was of the 12th instant, to which have not my reply. 
You may please to understand that I have contracted and delivered out the valJue of the 700 Pagos. 
and there will bee more 37 pagos., as I am advised, dae to the Gunney men with Charges, which 
please to send, some Gunneys being now deteyned for it, Alsoe, please to remitt 75 Pagos, for 
Boates. I shall have them as cheape as Customary. Soe soone as the Goods arrived and laden 
shall send you the account. If you please to supply your present occasions with 2 or 8000 of them 
Gunneys, shall have Sufficient to make up the Port 500 Pagos. I have given forth money 
for ashes for the Ginghams, but here is none arrived, I did omitt with the Ginghams last yeare to 
advise you write with them to England, that if they should, whea they arrive, bee spotted (2s I doe 
thinck they may, being not well dyed) that wash them in faire water and the Chay will retarne and 
not # spott sppeare after being well dyed, This is the property of good Chay, which bad will not 
endure. Desireing your speedy answer and Complyance, I remain, Your assured friend to serve you, 
Amenosz Satvescry, 


Pettepolee the 19th October, 1671." 


“ Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Councell, Yesterday Morning writt you, and in the Evening received 
yours of the 17th*, wherein you have confirmed your onder for sending to Madarass 500 pagos. worth 
of packing trade, which shall accomplish with what hast may bee, and, Since the occasions are not soe 
urgent, you have done well in keeping them sent you, When the above Summ the 
remainder shall bee sent you in that Sort of 60 Per pago. with the accompt of the whole, My last 
desired you to vend 37 pagos. for said socount and 71 Pagos. for Boate Cooly [ hire ], which doubt 
not of your Complyance. I have, as advised, given ont money for Ashes, and yesterday, before yoors 
arrived, Seat money for oyle, and have this Moriing delivered money for Potts, the tyme being 


a a 


# These letters do not exist, * Pactory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5, 
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very short for that worke and the Season is unfitting, Dry, weather being the tyme for Dyeing ; but 
however, my Endeayours shall bee Employed to have them done in tyme. When the Company shall 
thinck mee worthey the Service, hope your friendshipp will bee ready to give it. Your reall friend 
to serve you, Ausrose Sauuspuaryr. 


Pettepolee, the 20th October, 1671."7 


Salisbury was, at that time, looking forward to the arrival of the Company's letter in answer to 
the one in which Agent Langhorne had commended his conduct.8 On the 23rd October 1671 in 
a “Generall to Metchlepatam” the Council at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam ; “ Pettepole 
was the only Factory the Company settled under Metchlepatam and that order hath never been 
contradicted, therefore we still continne our former order that what business is transacted there that 
it be ordered by you, and an account thereof be given to you. and if there may be such Considerable 
Investments be made there at cheaper Rates then at Metchlopatam as Mr. Salisbary formerly 
advised, there may the next yeare, if our Masters advise for sach Commodityes as are there to be 
had, then be occasion to settle factors there if it be found needfull.’”® 


The correspondence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam from the 24th Oct. untill the 
26th Nov 1671 is mainly concerned with details about the dyeing of Ginghams, the procuring 
of “ packing trade’’ and Salisbary’s difficulties with the sub-governor. 


“Mr Richard Mohun $ca. Councell, This Instant is arrived the 50 Pa. of Ginghams you 
enordered for Dyeing, which shall with all possible speed hasten, therefore intreate you to send 
effects that tyme may not bee lost. I desired you to send 75 pa, for Boates, bat am not yet assured 
how many Boates they will require, but assure you I will bee as fragall as I can in this and what else 
you shall Committ to my care. With kinde respects, I remaine, Your friend and Servant, 
Auprose Sauvspuey. 


Pettepolee the 24th October 1671. 
Sirs you may please to send 50 pa., which, if not Sufficient for Boates, shall advise,” 


“Mr. Richard Mohun Gea, Councell, I desired you to send 87 pa. for Gunneys, there being 
that quantity laden more than [ delivered money for, which have returned. I doubt not Complyance 
to the fall amount of what received. Last night arrived a Boate with the vallue of 200 ps. in 
packing stuff or neare that amount, The rest will in few dayes bee ready. I alsoe writt for 75 
pa. for accoaut of Boates, bat you may please forbeare Sending untill the Boates Laden and my 
advice arrive of it, but for Dyeing the Ginghams, pray hasten Effects that they may not bee hindred. 
I remaine, Your assured friend to Command, Amsrose Savussvey. 


Patepolee, the 25th October 1671." 
LLL LLL tt, 
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“Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, Wee ehall now give answer to both yours of the 20 and 24 
instant, received the 25.and 26 following, and to the first take notice of your dilligence in your quick 
provision of the packing trade appointed for the Fort, and of your speedy intentions to dispatch 
them towards them, and, for the surplasage, to hasten to u3 ag soone as ready in that sort of 60 
Ganneys fora pago., wherein you will doo well. The 37 and 55 pags. you desire to have sent 
you, wee have now delivered to two of our house peones with more pags. 59 towards the Charge of 
the 50 peeces of Ginghams in your last advised us to have received, which wo desire you to see that 
they are well dyed and timely for our shipping. Your fragallity and readiness in the manadgement 
of those our Musters concernes will undoubtedly give them occasion to take notice thereof and 
oblidge ua to Continue Your assared freinds, Ricnagp Moups,' &ca, 

Metchiepatam, the 27th October 1671." 

“Mr, Richard Mohun goa. Councell, I have received yours of tha 27th October with the money 
sent by your Servants, being 200 pags,, 37 pa. on account of packing trade my last acquainted you 
Thad returned, bat my order came to late, they being on the way before it was received. The 75 pa. 
for Boates shall deliver soe soone as the Contract mads, and when the Goods are laden, shall advise 
you what agreement made, and sent you the account. I have paid good partof the 88 pa, 
received toward the Ginghama, which shall take cars to have well Dyed and tymely, which doubt not 
of, the weather being now fitting for that worke, and assure you shall bep as frugall as I can. I am 
oblidged to you for your readiness in answering my desires, the money comeing very opportunately 
to pay for a qoantity of Chay, which had I must, and if been disappointed of, should have found it 
difficult to have mett with soe mach of the like Goodness, I hope my Endeavonrs and Complyance 
with your Commands will Lee answerable to your expectations, which if you please to approve, the 
Honoble. Company will accept, for which favour shall acknowledge my selfe, Your oblidged friend 
and Servant, Amegose Satvesuar. 

Pettepolee, the lat November, 1671."% 

“Mr Rishard Mohun §ca. Councell, Since your Peons departare this Morning, a person hath 
enformed the Governour the Garden upon the Island is not the Companys but his owne, upon which 
I sent o Bill onder his hand, received by Mr, Wm, Daniell, in which two Moores are named as 
wittnesses, who deny that they had any knowledge of it. It is the Custome of these People to putt 
the names of absent persoas as witnesses, There hath formerly been many disputes in tyme of Sir 
Edward, who can best informe you of it,as alsoe Mr Fleetwood, if with you. I doe understand 
the buisiness in reality to bee thus, The Persons father whom I have above named, being Servant 
to Mr Miller who male the Garden or planted it, this person baveing the mannadgment of it at the 
Charge of his Master after Mr Miller gone, hee pretends the Garden to bee hia owne, here being 
none of the Nation in many years, I have all my tyme kept a Gardner in it to continue the right 
to the Company, and have had noe discourse of it many years. This Governoar being newly come, 
may thinck to gaine of mee Something, but hee will miss of his expectation, nor doe I thinck the 
Garden worth o ropes, onely to continoe the nameof our Nation. The Governour sent word hee 
would ba[ijld a Musket [ Mosque] in the Garden to prevent our further Clame to it, and place the 
man that pretends hath right to it to oversee it, I leave itto you to end the dispute with your 
Governour to whome this Governour now writeth, and remaine, Your assured friend and Servant 
Amsross Sarvsnury. 

Pettepollee, the 4th November 1671. 

This Bill is indorsed by Mr Daniell with his name to it,""4 

1% Factory Reconls, Masulipatam, Vol 5. 1) Fuctory Records, Magulipatem, Vol. 9. 
M Factory Records, Masulipalam, Vol. 9. 
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Mr, Richard Mohun Soa. Councell, | have acquainted you what I conceive needfall concerning 
the Garden,'® which if yoa please to have the buisness ended there and confirmed ander the hands of 
the Governour &ca. it will prevent any farther demands. Please to send your Governours Letter 
to the Governour that the Dyeing worke &ca. may not bee hindred, the Governour being gone you 
sent a Letter unto from your Governour. Last night bee sent to mee to take some Chay of him for 
my Dyeing work, bat [ sent him word that I was furnished, but thoagh I am not fully, yet I will 
not bring up that custome to buy of a Governour, for it will bee after demanded as » Custome, and 
in tyme, may force it upon them that may Succeed here, and his Chay is all refuge, the best being 
Call'd out and gone, bat were it as good and cheape as I buy else where, I will bay none of him, and 
this [ presome, sticks in his stomeck and maketh him bee soe busy about the Garden, which doth 
not concerne him, which I sent him word, but I keepe [aire weather with him and purpose to con- 
tinue it, desireing you to hasten the Letters, which pray lett bee effectuall. 1 remaine, Your friend 
and Servant, Amsrosz Satcssvny. 


Pettepolee, the 4th November 1671.'"8 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have now before us two-of yours both bareing date the 4th 
Currt, by which wee understand your receipt of one from us of the 27th past with the 200 pags. 


you are provided with materialls necessary for dyeing the Ginghams wee are pleased, the same that 
the money sent soe opportunely arrived for its procure. Wee hope their well and timely finishing 
that they may be here soe carly as to take their passage upon ous homeward bound shipping, which 
pray minde, since it concernes you as well asus, and for any further supply, if needfull for the 
carrying on of those concernes of our Masters, advise us an wee shall furnish you. Wee shail not 
be unmindefall to acquaint the Governor the indignity offered to the Honble, Company by 
a pretender to their Garden with you, and doubs not bat to procure this reprehensive Metter to 
his Sub Governor for permitting and punnishing the imposbure- with what elce requisite, wee 
shall in a few dayes advise you. In the interim, wee remaine, Sir, Your Loveing freinds, RucHanp 
Moavs,” &ca. 


Metchlepatam, the 6th November 1671.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun Goa, Councell, Yours of the 6th present have received and doubt not of 
a tymely Complyance in what you have Committed to myx Uharge for account of the Honoble, 
Company, the Packing trade being neare done, and the Ginghams will not bee long in hand, bot 
I have not yet the full quantity of Chay they require, and the money received is all disposed on for 
Chay and other Charges, Therefore, desire you by the Bearer to send the remainder 37 pagos. If 
the Companys occasions require a quantity of those Goods, and the Chay bought at first hand in the 
Season when new cometh in, which will bee in January and February, they will finde the Dyeing to 
come much cheaper, but at this tyme good Chay is difficult to procure, being very little remaineing 
now in the hands of persons that will part with it, This is-what at present requires from Your 
assared friend to Command, Ausaose Satussunr. 


Pettepolee, the 10th November, 1671." 


a —— er e—eeee 





19 See the foregoing letter. Factory Records, Mandlipetam, Vol. 9. 
it Factory Records, Masulizatem, Vol. 5. M Foctory Records, Marulipatam, Vol. 9. 
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“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 10th wee received the last night, and are well satisfied 
that onr Masters Affaires committed to your manadgment are in eoe good a forwardnesa and will, 
according to expectation, be in a timely readiness both for the Fort and this place, The 50 pags 
you desire wee now send yon, and for what elce necessary for the compleateing their business upon 
advice shall be complyed withall, from Sir, Your loveing freinds, Ricaanp Mouvy™ &ea, 


Metohlepatam, the 14th November 1671," 


“ Mr Rickard Mohun ¢ca, Councell, I have received yours of the the lath with 37 pa, The 
Ginghams will bee with you in good tyme and the packing trade isall done, When laden, shall 
advise you the quantity, aud what more is requisit for that occasion, which is all the present requires 
from Your assured friend, Awsnose Sacosgurr. 


Pettepolee, the 17th November, 1671," 2 


“ Mr Ambrose Saluslury, Sir, The Companys goods contracted for are now most of them brought 
into the Factory and our presant want for imbaleing them is roapes and twine, which wee desire you 
bo dispatch towards ws per the first oppertnnity of wind and weather, and that you hasten the 
Ginghams that ail may be timely for oar expected shipping, which by Goda blessing will not now be 
long ere doe atrive bere, The packing trade for Madrass, if not already sent, wee jndge will now 
doe better to send it directly heither for the saveing of charges, which may be done by ladeing it 
upon the Companys ship from hence theither, bnt let it be male Up apart with a distinct account of 
it sent therewith to Sir, Your loveing freinds, Ricnanp Monon” &ca, 


Metehlepatam, the 24h November 1671,” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun fea, Couneell, This Instant yours of the 24th receivel, by which understand 
your occasions require Ropes and Twine for Imbaleing your Goods, which shall speedily bee sent 
you. The Ginghams will bee finished in 10 dayvs, which suppose will bes tyme enough for the 
Shipping, bat bad not I dayly Eye over thom, they would not bee done in this short tyme, The 
Packing trade, as you enorderd, have prepared Boates for, and paid the money received from you 
in part, therefore cannot now get back, part being Laden and the reat will very epeclily, when yon 
shall have aceount of the whole and what Contract made, This is the needfall from Your Assured 


Pettepolee, the 26th November 1671,"*22 
On the 28th November 1671, Salisbury was re-instated in the Companys service: 


“ dt a Court of Committers holden the 28th day of November 1671 - Resolved That upon the 
good character received of Mr Salusbary of his being reclaimed, the Court consent that he be 
readmitted into their service and to receive encouragement as he shal] deserve," 


'" Factory Recorls, Masulipatam, Vol. 5, 
™ Factory Records, Maralipatom, Vol, 5, 
= Court Minutes, Vol. 27, fol. 199, 


™ Factory Records, Janlipatam, Vol, 9, 
™ Factory Records, Maralipatam, Vol, 9, 
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Extract from a “ General Latter to the Agent and Counsell at Port St George” from the Court 
of Directors, dated London, 18 December, 1671:— 


“Wee doa also order that Mr Ambrose Salisbury be againe admitted into our Serviee and that 
he receive such incoragement aa hia abillityes and faithfulloess in our Service shall merritt."™ 





Extract from a“ Generall Letter to the Cheife and Counssll af Mesulapatam™ from the Court of 
Directors, dated as abore :— 


‘Upon creditt of your Recomends, wee have againe enterteyned , , , Mr Ambrose 
Salisbury,” % 


The news of his rehabilitation did not resch Salisbury until the June of 1679, Meanwhile, he 
continued to transact the Company's business at Peddapalle as before, 


“ Mr Ambrove Salusbury, Sir, Yours of the 26th preaant are received yesterday, which advises your 
receipt of ours of the 24th and that you will, according to our desires, hasten the roapes and twine 
taerein mentioned, and as for the packing trade ordered to be sent to Madrass, Since the boate 
agreed for and the moneys paid in part to them for its transport theither, you must keepe to your 
contract and dispatch it away as soone as you can. The Ginghama, if heere in the time you 
mention, I hope will be erely enough for the Bay shipping, which wee presume you will not be 
unmindfall of, Since wee in a verry few dayes expect one from thence if not all three, which is all 
save that we rememberns unto you, and remaine Your verry loveing freinds, Rictann Moavy,2! fica, 


Metchlepatam, the 29th November 1671." 


“Mr Richard Muhun §ea, Councell, I have received yours ofthe 29th ulto. In Performance of 
your order, have sent a boate for Roapes and Twine, but the Guvernour of Battapande [? Bipatla] 
hath sent mee word that noe boate shall pass untill hee have a peice of good redd Oloth for his 
Master, Mahmud Cawne [Muhammad Khiin]. Therefore, pray, by the bearer, send thres yards of 
the best Broad Cloth of 2 pagos. per yard, and if you please not to allow it, Charge mee with jt. 
This Governour hath now detained « Bonte of Guuneys about Six dayes and demands juncan,2? Since 
the falling out about the Garden, wee have not had’ any Message or buisiness till now, and hee 
knowing that I'sent you the Engagement, and in all this tyme yon not giveing any reply, doth 
encourage him, as wall it may, to proceed in this manner. Therefore, pray Immediatly send an 
Effectuall order from your Governour to cause him to Suffer all business to pass freely. The 
Ginghams are neare done. Had not the Cloody weather hindred they had been with you now, 
They will bee with you in good tyme, doubt it not, and thy Ganneys &ca, will have dispatch as soone 
as your Gorernours Letter received. With Kinde respects, Remaiue, Your reall friend, Amuross 
Satvssver. 


Pettepolee, the 3rd December, 1671,"%% 





™ Letter Book, Vol. 4, p. 501. ™ Letter Book, Vol. 4, p, Sil, 
™ Pactory Records, Marsdlipatam, Vol. 5. 

 Castomm, See Yule, Yobron-Jobjon, who derives it from the Tamil word chungam, 

® Bee anise, p. 272. ™ Pacto-y Records, Masulipriam, Vol. 9. 
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“Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, Late last night wee received yours of the 3 presant, which advises 
that the Governor of Beattapunde woald not permitt thosa boates to pass yon intended with roapes 
and twine for us untill you have presented him with s peece of fine Ned Cloth 3 yards, of which, as 
you desire, wee now send you, which you may present him, rather then that our business should be 
impeded, since our Masters goods are now most in the Factory and ready to embale, had wee those 
materialls, which wee desire you to hasten, since our want presses wa to it. To your Governor of 
Pettipolee, wee send you two of this Governors letters, which he hath sent us word are to require 
and Command him that he peaceably permitt you to send ns the Companys goods as you shall think 
most requisite, and that in his assistance he doth further you by boates or what elce necessary for 
your accommodation, and likewise about the Garden, that you continue it undisturbed. Pray hasten 
the Ginghams, for wee now every houre expect ship on ships from the Bay. Not haveing farther to 
enlarge, wee remaine, Sir, Your loveing freinds, Ricuarp Monon &ca.2° 

Mfetchlepatam, the 6th December 1671." 

4 The Masolipatam Council evidently realized that Salisbary's position at this period was 
anomalous, and if we can judge from « paragraph in « letter to Fort St. George, were anxious for his 
re-instatement, 

Extract from“ Metchlepatam General to the Fort,” 18th December 1671, 

“As touching Pettepolee, if « settled Factory there by appointment of the Company, wee should 
then coneurr with you in point of provision of packing materials for your supply, but since they have 
not, and that wee are forced to request Mr Salasbury to doe us that kindeness, who heither to hath 
done it for God amercy, although out of there Service, wee judge you may better doe it then us being 
& power above to gratifie him,” 

(To be continued.) 
—_——OO 
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DURING THE TEARS 1592-1005. London; 1046, 
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Tuk present catalogue is a continuation of the 
volume published by the late Professor Bendall, 
and Dr. Barnett in the preface informs us that the 
principles observed are mainly the same in both | 
works, The various works of the Pali Canon 
have, however, been arranged under the heads of 
Abbidhamma, Satta and Vinaya, and the various | 
recensions of Panini and Kachchiyana under the 
headings Piini and Kachchiyans, respectively. 
This is, of course, a deviation from the 
alphabetical arrangement, bot I think it is 
a welcome one. The numerous cross-references 
make it easy to find every book, even to those who |: hic 
do not know that it may belong to one of the | 
abore wider groups, and those who know will like 
to see such books brought together in one place, 


Stan EKonovw, 


™ Fasry Records, Mawilipaiam, Vol, 8 


same holds good for the denotation of aspirates . 
On the whole, the transliteration of Burmese ia, 
from the point of view of philology and biblio- 
graphy, a very difficult question, and aleo a very 
“noportant one, Thope that the system adopted 
by the British Moseum will not become generally 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH CARRIED OUT 
IN THE YEAR 1904-5, 


BY F. 0, OERTEL, 


[Tis paper waa read in the Indian Section of the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Copenhagen in Angust, 1908, The Congress formerly adopted Mr. Oertel's 
suggestion, that arrangements should be made to collect and translate all the 
Silpasastras, dealing with architecture and sculpture, that can be traced. Perbaps some of 
our readers may see their way to co-operating in this work. — Eprror.] 


I wet claim your kind indulgence in respect of my paper being somewhat sketchy and 

wanting in illustrations, ut I had only a few hours yesterday afternoon to prepare it in. 
The Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for the year 1904-5, with the account 
of the excavations carried out by me during that year, has only just appeared, and ontil it was 
published I did not feel justified in making any communication on the subject. The volume 
is amongst the books presented to the Congress by Sir Obarles Lyall on bebalf of the 
Secretary of State for India, and I only saw it for the first time yesterday, 


The appearance of the voiume at this time enables me to give you a brief supplementary 
account of the results of my work at Sirnith, It may not be ont of place if I explain how 
I, an engineer by profession, came to undertake thess excavations. The study of Indian 
art and architecture has for many years engaged my attention, and my travels in Barma and 
Ceylon have given me a special intercst in the Buddhist art and religion. So, when Benares 
became my head-quarters, | soon came to occupy myself with the ruins at Sirnith. My first 
work there was to erect a suitable building for the custody of some statues and carved stones, 
which had been removed from Queen's College to Sirniith, Next I prevailed on the local 
authorities to constract a good metalled approach-road to the site. And finally, during the 
Inst season I was there, I obtained through Mr. Marshall, the Director-General of Archmology, 
the permission of the Government to attempt some excavations. The success altending my 
preliminary trials led to a liberal grant from the Government of India, supplemented by one 
from the Local Government, There were about two haondred covlies at work for nearly 
four months, and the total expenditure incurred by me approximated to £400, The 
excavations were started in December, 1904, and brought to a close at the beginning of April, 
1905, when I was transferred to Agra. It was a matter of great regret to me thet I was 
unable to continue the work at Sirnith, but the exigencies of the Government service did not 
permit of it. Iam glad, however, to be able to report that the Archwological Survey 
Department, under the direction of Mr. Marshall, have since resamed my excavations and are 
carrying them on to completion, 

Sirniith lies a few miles to the north of Benares, and is a very anciont site, originally 
known as rishipafena, ‘the alighting or dwelling-place of sages.’ In Buddha's time it was 
known as mrigadava, ‘the deer-park, ' where the Blessed One once gave hia life to save that of 
a doe with young. For this reason the armorial device of the Sarnith establishment 
contained two deer, which were placed on either side of a wheel, the symbol of the Sacred 
Law. This device has been found on many old clay seals and stone images at Sarnath, and is 
used to the present day as the symbol of the Dalai Lama in Tibet, Sirnith may be looked 
upon as the birthplace of Buddhism, for it was here that Buddha commenced “turning the 
Wheel of the Law," made his first converts, and established his first community. Its interest 
is heightened by its close proximity to Benares, the old sacred city on the Ganges, a city which 
must have already taken a leading part in Buddha's time, for, when be had attained to supreme 
wisdom under the é5dhi-tree at Bodh-Gayi, he turned to Benares as the most suitable place for 
promulgating his doctrine. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang tells that a column wae 
ereoted to mark the spot where Buddha delivered his first address. This column, with 
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a magnificent lion-capital and a long inscription, I was fortunate enough to discover, and was 
thos able to odd another to the number of the so-called edicta of the great emperor Abdka, 
The capiial of this column is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped type, crowned by four lions 
supporting a stone wheel or Dharmachakra — the kymbol of the Law first promulgated at 
Sarnath. Mr, Marsball, the well-known head of the Indian Archwological Department, who is 
& recognised authority on Greek as well as Indian art, speaks of the capital as follows : —“ Both 
bell and liona are in an excellent state of preservation and masterpieces in point of both style 
and technique — the finest carvings, indeed, that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed, 
I ventore to think, by anything of their kind in the ancient world,” 1 Professor Flinders Petrie 
has drawn iy attention to the similarity of the treatment of the hair of the lions to those found 
at Halicarnasus and now preserved in the British Moseum. The edict found in the column sets 
forth some regulations of monastic discipline, and threatens with expulsion from the commu- 
nity all monks and nens not following its precepts, The text and rendering have been given 
by Dr. Vogel and others in various epigraphical journals,? Among the other inscriptions found 
by me at Sérnith are two of Eanishka, whose connection with a Place so far east as Benares 
was, I believe, previously unknown. Two other inscriptions mention an otherwise unknown 
king Abvaghosha. Altdgether forty-one inscriptions were discovered by me, ranging from 
the 3rd century B,C, to the 12th eentury A. Di. and displaying in a continous series the various 
changes in the written characters and Prakrit dialects, which should make these inscriptions of 
special interest to the students of Indian epigraphy. It is probable that this covera the period 
of the supremacy and decline of Buddhiam at Benares, and that the ]°th century, with the 
advent of the Muhammadan invaders, saw the final overthrow of the Buddhist establishment at 
Sarnath. Signa are not wanting to show that the overthrow was of a sudden and yiolent 
natore ; the shaitered walls, broken columns, and mutilated images, and the charred roof- 
timbers and remains of food, testify to this. It is curious io note that at Sirnith, as elsewhere 
in India, there are no remaina earlier than Asoka. 

exist here or elsewhere, and tha 





Although Sarnfith was probably sacked and burned as earlier as the 12th century,— when 
its shrines and cloisters were wilfully destroyed, its columns and images were matilated and 
overthrown, and its sacred community was dispersed wa 
remained to testify its past greatness and to attract the wonder of succeeding generations, 
We have a record of a visit of the emperor Humayun and his son Akbar to the ruins, in 


: . leaving nothing 
bat « barren wilderness round the one solid tower, which had resisted all attempts at spoliation. 
This is how I found the site on arrival at Benares. What it was like before even as late ag 
Cunningham's time, we can learn from his own words. When speaking of the Mohabodhi 
temple at Bodh-Gayi, he wrote : — « The same countless number of small Stiipas was found 
by Kittoe and mysolf around the great Stipa of Dhamek, Benares. But there were hundreds 
of thousands of even amallor offerings in the shape of little clay Stiipas, both baked and 
unbaked, from two or three inches in height, to the size of a walnaot. Scores, and sometimes 


1 Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of India, 1004-3, p, gg, ial: 
plate XX, of the Report, 1 ive Sorewith another illustration of it from a photograph ke 1 is illustrated in 


aE take this opportunity to correct a misprint on P. 70 fn my official report, Tt was Professor Vonis of 
tintic Society's Journal, - 


Indian Antiquary. 


CAPITAL OF THE ASOKA COLUMN AT SARNATH. 
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elay seala.”? We cannot but regret that all these multitade of interesting objects should 
have entirely disappeared. Probably their very abundance was partially the cause of their 
destroction, os it did not seem necessary to preserve what was so plentifnl. As instances of 
rathlesa spoliation, Sherring mentions that “ inthe erection of one of the bridges over the river 
Barna (tis. the stone bridge erected by Jonathan Duncan ), forty-eight statues and other 
sculptured stones were removed from Sarnith aud thrown into the river, to serve as a break- 
water to tho piers;" and that, “in the erection of the second bridge (locally known as the 
Iron Bridge) from fifty to sixty cart-loade of stones from the Sfrnith buildings were 
employed, "“ Cunningham farther tella us: — “My excavations at Sirnith were brought to 
aclose suddenly by my removal to Calcutta, Luckily I had prepared plans of the buildings 
while the exhumation was going on, for nothing whatever now remainsof all my excavations, 
every stone and every brick having been removed long ago."* That I was able to discover as 
much as I did, was entirely due to the hardness of the soil at the part where I carried on my 
excavations. It was only after a very long study of the ground that I came to select this 
spot, as there were few or no indications above ground to guide me. 


I have so far only spoken of the inscriptions, as these are our guide to the history of the 
place, but the detailed lists at the end of my official report show that the yield in soulptures 
and other actiquitics was equally important. 1 laid bare the remains of a great temple or 
Vihira, which once contained a large bravon image of Buddha “turning the Wheel of the 
Law ” or, in other words, seated in the dharmachakra-mudr& or attitude. Round this templo 
and the so-called Jagat-Singh Stiipa to the south of it, I uncovered numberless smaller shrines 
and Stipas of all sizes, with stone images and carvings ecattered about amongst them to the 
namber of 470 separate pieces of sculpture, These are described in my official report, but they 
admit of a great deal more stody in detail. Much information may be guined from them about 
Buddhist iconography. There is a continuous series of Buddha images from the earliest 
known examples to the last, beginning with a colossal inscribed image of Kanishka's time, 
carved at a time when the conventional Baddha type was not yet settled, and representing him 
asa mook with shaven head and without the firna or topknot. This image is of special 
interest, as it was accompanied by a magnificent stone umbrella, 10 feet in diameter, which the 
inscription on the post declares to be the gift of the same two donors in the third year of 
Eanishka's reign, he series continues through the Gupta period, when the Buddha type is 
seen already fixed, and ends with the Intest presentations of Buddha acccompanied by 
numerous Bodhisatvas and Tiaris and other northern female deities with manyarms ard heads. 
These scalptares and inscriptions may also be found useful to settle the relative positions of 
the northern and southern Buddhist churches in Behar. Hiuen Tsang speaks of 1,500 priests 
at Sarnath stadying the “ Little Vehicle,” and makes no mention hore of the Northern Church, 
but, as the sculptures shew that the “ Greater Vehicle’ was alao represented at Sirnith, we 
may perhaps conclude that its inflaence arose after Hiuen Tsang’s time. 


Another direction in which the recent discoveries should be usefal, is in fixing the 
identity of some of the ruins with the buildings described by Hiuen Teang, and in modifying 
some of our previous views on the subject. The Dharmek tower, for instance, has so far been 
generally taken for the Stipa erected by Asdka. The discovery of the dharmachatra colamn 
completely upsets this view, and makes it more likely, that we have to sock tho Asoka Stipa in 
the so-called Jagat-Singh Stipa, not far from the column. If this be so, then the Dharmek 
tower may perhaps be identified with a Maitréya Stipa spoken of by Hinen Tsang. I have 
given sume reasons in favour of this view, but we mast await the completion of the excavation 
before we can venture to pronounce a final jadgment on this point. 

In the meantime, I am glad to be able to announce that all the finds of my excavation, as 
well as the subsequent ones, are to be kept at Sirniith, and that a commodious new building is 
acy 


4 Conningham, Mahabodhi, p.43. _* Shorring, Sacred City, p. 25. # Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p 4. 
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now in course of erection, in which they will be housed, and in which some accommodation will 
also be provided for scholars, who may wish to stady the Sarnath antiquities on the spot. 


Before concluding my remarks on Sirnith, I may mention that there are traces left of the 
old direct road which used to lead due north from the centre of Benares to Sirniith and crossed 
the river Barni near a spot known as Porini Pal, or Old Bridge. Near this spot, on the Benarea 
bide of the river, is a large ‘Idgah or Mahommadan place of worship, erected on the site, and 
with the materials, of some more ancient buildings. On the platform of this ‘Idgah, facing the 
kiélah or place of worship, is the stump of a large column, now covered with o copper casing and 
worshipped by the Hindos as Lat Bhaifo or ‘the Staff of Bhairo,’ the hereditary Kotwil or 
police-officer of Benares, We know, from the accounts of early Enropenn residents of Benares, 
that this stamp is the remains of a Jarge and beautiful colamn which was upset by the 
Muhammadans in a riot during the ‘Id festivals in the early part oflastcentury. Now, turning 
to Hinen Tsang, we find that, just after leaving the city of Benares on his way to Sarnath, he 
passed a large Stipa, with an Agcka column near it. This makes it probable that the ‘Idgah 
just mentioned, waa erected on the site of the ancient Stipa, outside the northern gate of 
Henares, and that the Lit Bhairo is the remains of the Asoka column mentioned by Hinen 
Teang. If this be so, and I have little doubt on the point, the colamn probably bears an Asoka 
inscription hidden under the platform of the ‘Idgah which is some 16 feet aboye the ground 
around it. It would be interesting, could permission be obtained, to remove some of tha 
pavement of the platform and dig round the stump to verify this conjecture. There is no need 
for disturbing the column in doing so, and the place could be covered up again afters copy 
has been made of the inscription, if found there, 


In conelosion, I would like to tuke this opportunity to draw the attention of the Congress 
to the difficalty experienced in the study of Indian art and architectore, owing to the want of 
accorate translations of the Silpasistras dealing with these subjects. Dr, Coomaraswamy, in 
his fortheoming book on Indian art, is, I undoratand, giving o translation of a portion of 
a manuscript from Ceylon dealing with the making of, images, This will be interesting in ita 
way, but what we more particularly want is fall translations of the Sanskrit works on the 
subject of architecture, with the rales for the constraction of Stipas, temples, monasteries and 
other edifices, rules still partially followed by the present-day native builders® That such 
works exist, not only in India, but also in Ceylon and other countries in the east, is well-known, 
but, so for, Sanskrit scholars have not cared to take up the snbject, probably on aceconnt of the 
difficulty of translating the technical terms, If the Congress agree with mo and will give their 
sopport to my proposal, something may perhaps be done to supply this defect. Professor 
Thibant bas already announced that the Caleatta University are going to arrange for the 
translation of Sanskrit astronomical works. This encourages mo to suggest that some other 
University or public body, should take up the sabject of Indian architectaral works, and, if 
possible, depate some young Sanskritist to study the subject in India itself. The only work 
I know of, which deals at all with the subject, ia a book on Hindu architecture by o mative of 
India, Rim Riz by name, which was printed as long ago as 1830 or thereabouts by tho 
Oriental Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society. This book has proved of some use, 
and was the source from which, I understand, Fergosson and others derived their technical 
terms. But it is out of date now, and it would be more satisfactory if we could go direct to 
the Sanskrit works from which Rim Riz obtained his information, 








* [Inthe Brihat-Sauhits of Varabamibira, chapter 83 deals with the building of houses, chapter 5$ with the 
desoription and sleca of vations kinds of temples, and chapter 55 with tho description and measures of images, 
These chapters, prosaating a variaty of interesting details, have boon ti anslated by Professor Kern in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Now Series, Vol, 6 (1873), pp. 870-300, 316-20, 322-30. Ruforence may also be made 
to The Hindu Law ef Endowment, by Saraswati. Caloutts : 1897 (‘Tagore Law Lectures for 1902). This work 
contains translations from tarioas Sanskrit books regarding the establishment and consecration of temples, the 
material, sines, aad proportions of images, etc., eto, — Eorram. } 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V. VENEAYTA, M. A., RAL BABADUR, 
(Continued from p, 201.) 

The Early Poriod. 


Tue inscriptions at Amarivati and Bhattiprélo, some of which areas old as the Maurya 
period,’ show that the civilizing influeace of the emperor Addka aud of his Baddhist creed 
extended into the delta of the river Krishnfé. Mr. V. A. Smith goes farther and declares that 
the river Northern Pennar may be regarded as the limit of the imperial jorisdiction on the 
south-east.': If this be the case, the northern portion of the modern Nellore district must 
have come under the influence of the Maurya emperor. 


The Andhras who, in later periods, occupied the modern Telago country, are mentioned 
already in the Aitréya-Brdhmana," where they figure among the progeny of the sage Vidvi- 
mitra condemned to live on the bordera of Aryan settlements.’ The same work gives the 
names of certain degraded, barbarous tribes, and mentions the Andhras among them.4 In the 
Mahdbhdrata, Sabadéva, one of the five Pandavas, is said to have subdaed the Andhras along 
with several other tribes. The Greck ambassador Megasthones mentions the And bras,'* who 
occupied the deltas of the Gddivari and Krishoi rivers, The Andhra territory included 30 
walled towns, besides numerons vilinges, and their army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 1,000 elephants. Their capital at the time was Srikakulam on the lower course 
of the river Krishna, about 19 miles west of Masnlipatam."7 In one of the edicts of Adbka, 
the Andbras are mentioned among the tribes resident on the outskirts of Maurya dominions.'* 
According to Mr. Smith they were subject to the imperial commanda, but enjoyed a considerable 
degree of autonomy.” It may, therefore, be supposed that the modern Nellore district, — or 
at least the northern portion of it, —was originally anbject to the Andhras and that the latter, 
ulso called Salivihanas® or Sitavahanas and Andbrabbrityas,' became subject to the powerfal 
influence of the Mauryas during the time of Afika. Soon after the close of Aéika's reign, 
the Andhras became independent and expanded so rapidly that in the reign of the second 
king their dominions extended as far west as Nasik in the Bombay Presidency? The names 
of several kings of the family are known from the Puriigas and inscriptions found mostly in 
Western India. The capital of the dynasty in later times was Dhinyakataka or Dharanikita,™ 
and the family must have exercised no small inflaence over the history of the northern portion 
of the Nellore district. 
| 

Der, Burgess’ Buddsist Stupas of Amararati and Jaggayyapeta, p. 12, and Ep. Ind, Vol. I, p. 325, 

" Karly History of India, second edition, p. 151. In the first edition, p. 43, Mr, Smith remarked: “ Ou 
the south-east, tho Palar river, the northern frontier of the Tamil race, may be regarded as the limit of tho 
imperial jurisdiction,” In his book entitled Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India, p. 70, the same scholar says 
that the 12th dogreo of North Latitnde would approximately represent the southern boundary of the Maurya 
empire, ; 

13 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 188; see also Mr. EB, C, Dutt's Civilization in Ancient India, Vol, 1, 
P. 148, 

™ Professor Bibler was of opinion that the eage Apastambs, who lived not later than the Srd century B.C, 
(Saered Books of the Bast, Vol. II, p. xlvi), must have been born or naturalized in the Andhra country ; iid, 
P. xtxvi, and Mr. BR. ©, Dutt's Civilisation in Ancient India, VoL I, p. 202 

“4 Sacred Books of the Rast, Vol, 11, p. xxvii.  Borabay Gasetleer, Vol. I, Part IT, p. 142. 

M Sir Walter Elliot's Cotns of Southern Initia, p. 9. 

_ 3 Dr. Burgess’ Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggoyyopeta, p. 8 f. 

™ Bp. Ind, Vol. Il, p. 471. 1” Barly History of India, second edition, p, 195, 

™ Gilivibans is anothor mode of pronouncing the word Sitarihana; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part If, p. 151, 

™ Tid, p. 158. "= Mr. V. A. Smith's Early History of India, second edition, p. 195, 

™ When the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsiang visited Southera , Dhanakateka was the name of the province 
south of Andhra, How far it extended we do not know at present. Perbaps Dhanakataka and the northern 
portion of the Nellore district belonged to the Eastern Chainkyas of Véig!, 
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The Pallavas. 


There ix no necessity here to enter into the question of the origin of the Pullavas, 
M+. Vincent Smith, who had accepted the identity of the Pallavas with the Pahlavas, Pahnavas 
or Palhavas, mentioned in the Purdgas, in the first editon of his Early History of India, 
discredits it in the second edition. He says that recent research does not support the 
hypothesis and adds that the Pallavas were probably a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed 
in the country between the Krishna and Gédévart rivers.* There are some difficalties, which 
I have pointed out elsew here® in accepting this theory of the origin of the Pallavas. At any 
rate, until Mr. Smith’s theory is satisfactorily established,2* we may proceed on the assumption 
that the Pallavas are identical with the Pahlavas, Pabnavas and Palhavas of the Purdnae. In 
A. D. 150) we find a Pablava named Suvisikba as a minister of the Kshatrapa king Rudradiman 
in KathiawS1.27 Twenty years earlier, the Andhra king Gétamiputra claims to have destroyed 
the Palhayas with the Sakas and Yavanas.? This defeat was probably one of the causes that 
led them to seek their fortunes further south and east, Their alliance” with the Kshatrapas, 
who, in spite of an intermarriage, were fighting against the Andhras, might possibly have led 
to their migration to the east coast. Tho exact time when they settled in the south is not 
known. In editing the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, Dr. Haltzsch remarks”: “ The 
alphabet of bis inscription shows that he must have lived in the same périod as the Pallava 
prince Sivaskandavarman, who issued the Mayidavélu plates. Further, the language and 
phraseology of the inscription are so similar to the Nasik inscriptions of Gautam{putra Satakarni 
aud Vasishthiputra Paluméyi, that Jayavarman’s date cannot have been very distant from 
that of these two Andhra kings.’ At any rate, we have the Pallava king Vishnugépa 
settled in Kaiichi about the middle of the 4th century A. D.,™ and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the family must have taken possession of Kifichi sometime before the reign of 
Vishnougipa. It is, however, doubtful if the Sivaskandavarman of the Msyidavélu and 
Hirabadagalli plates was earlier or later than Vishgugdpa.™ The former claims to have 
performed the aipamédha sacrifice,* which implies that he was. strong and powerful ruler 
and that he could boast of extensive conquests.* The facts that his capital was Kiicht and 
that be had a subordinate at Dhinyakataka give us some idea of the extent of his dominions. 
Vijaya-Skandavarman and his son Vijaya-Buddhavarman of the British Mascum plates of 
Charndéyi come next. Of Vishgugopa, who was the contemporary of Samudragupts, no 
records have been so far found, 


0% Karly History of India, second edition, p. $23. 

% In on article on the Pallavas which will be published in the Director-General’s Annual for 1906-07. 

% Mr. Smith does not seem to be quite convinced of the indigenous origin of the Pallavas. Before putting 
forward this theory on p. 423, he remarks that no definite answer can be given at present to the question of the 
origin of the Pallavas. On p. 404 he says that the origin and affinities of the Pallaras remain obscure. 

st Ep. Ind., Vol. VITI, p. 42. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. $17. 

% The position ocoupied by the Pablava chief is shown by the fact that he had been entrusted with the 
gorerament of two provinces in the Kshatraps dominions. He was an abje administrator, and, in repairing the 
extensive breaches of the Sudaréana tank, sccomplished task which had been given up as impossible by the 

© Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 316. The Andhra dynssty came to o close, at least in the Telugu country, in the 
Grd century A. D. ( Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. I, p. 168), and as at Jaggayyap/te there is an inscription of 
Purushadatta, son of Madgharl, of the family of Ikabvike, who must have preceded the Pallavas (Dr. Burgess’ 
Buddhist Stupas of Amardvati and Jaggayyapels, p. 110 A. ), the latter conld have become the ruling power in 
Bi eS 

a A , p. a1 . V. A. Smith remarks; ‘‘ Samodragupta’s inscription is good evidencs 
to ptore that the Pallavas had ocoupied KAiich!t (Conjeeveram) as their capital at least as early as the 

aap satan iies oil sani PA (Bombay “im 5 while 

m was Gasetieer, 
Hultzsch appears to believe that Sivaskandsvarmsn was earlier. ee 


# Rp. Ind., Vols 1, p. 7 * These of 
% Rp. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 145. conquests of his are, however, not mentioned. 
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The Pallava kings of the Sanskrit charters. 


The kings mentioned in the Sanskrit copper-plates are admittedly later,* and this is their 
succession: — 
: Seinen L. 
aaa i 
eet has Il. 

Yuramahdrdja-V ishougopa. 

Simhavarman. 

This pedigree is derived from three copper-plates, ez. the Uravuapalli,®? the Miigalir, 
and the Pikira grants,” which are all critically edited. The first records the grant by the 
Yuvamahérdja-V ishuagopavarman of the village of Uravupalli in the Mandarishtra to a temple 
at Kaodukira Munodaraishtra must be identical with the Mundai-nijn mentioned in some of 
the Nellore inscriptions,“ while Kagiakira is perhaps identical with the modern Kandakir.8 
The second and third grants belong to the time of Sitbavarman. The former records an order 
addressed to the villagers of Maiygalir in the Veigbrashtra country,and the latter registers the 
gift of the village of Pikiraia the Mundarishtra. The Daréi fragment® belongs also to 
the same family. No inscriptions have been found so far of the first three kings, riz, 
Skandavarman I., Viravarman and Skandavarman II, “The fourth does not appear ta have 
reigned, as he is called YWeamahdrdja in two of the grants, while, in the third, he makes a gift 
duriug the reign of Simhavarman+ Of these four charters, two were issned from Dasanapura, 
one from Palukkada and the fourth from the king’s camp pitched at Ménmitara. Daéanapara 
seems to have been the capital at the time, while Palakkada was the name of the locality 


where the Yuramahdrdja-Vishyagdpa was residing. The Chendalidr grant of Kaméravishou 
II“* and the Udayéodiram grant of Nandivarman*? have to be assigned to about the same 





™ Bombay Gaselteer, Vol, I, Part I, p. $20. Op. cit., Vol, V, pp, 3—S3. 

™ Did,, pp. 154—37. * Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, pp. 159-43, 

The temple (dfcakula) was built by the general (efnApati) Vishnuvarman and was called V: 

The Kadamba king Ravivarman, who may be assigned roughly to the 6th century A. D. ( Sombay Gazetteer, Vol, 
1, Part Il, p. 291) boasts of having slain Vishpuvarman and other kings and of having uprooted Chapjadapda, 
the lord of Kiichl (above, Vol. VI. p. 20f.)}. The Vishpuvarman slain by the Kadamba king might be either the 
stadpati Vishpuvarmas or the Yuvamahirdja-Vishpogipa, The family to which Chapjadapda, the lord of Kadcht, 
delouged is not stated. 

* Gapjavaram (N.19), Kodevalira (N.31), and Vegdru (N, 121) in the Nellore tifuka belonged to 
Mupdai-nida. N. 63, N. 72, and N, 109 also mention the district. 

#3 The village of Kandakir is called Skandapura in a Sanskrit inscription (KR. 35). A fragment of an 
ancient stone inscription of the Bastern Chalukya dynasty has been found at the place (KE. 31 and 3%). The 
other inscriptions of the town are much later. 

#3 Ep. Ind, Vol I, p. 397f, It belongs to the time of the great-grandson of Vira-Korchavarman whose name 
must be mentioned in the missing portion of the grant. Vira-Kérchayarman might be identical with the Vira- 
Yarman of the foregoing pedigree. In this case, it is just possible that the Daréi fragment belongs to the reign 
of Sitkhavarman. Virakiroha is mentioned in the Kiéikod! plates among the remote ancestors of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalia ( South-Jnd. Insers., Vol. Il, p. 343). 

* Skandavarman, Vishpagdpe and Sitbavarman are mentioned in the Khsikoji plates among the remote 
ancestors of Neodivarmian Pallavamalla ( South-Jnd, Jnscrt., Vol. If, p. 343). Kalindavarman, Kagagbya, Viea- 
sithba and Vishpusithha referred to in the same connection protubly belonged to about the same period, 

#8 It is not impossible that Daianapura was the ancieut name of the modern village of Daréi. It is called 
Darisi (D. 10, D. 12) and Daradi ( D. 13) in insoriptions of the 14th century found at the place. 

44 Ep. Ind., Vol. VILL, pp. 233-35. * Thid_, Vol. If, pp. 149-47, 
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period. Professor Hultzach is of opinion that the former is palmographically later than 
the Pikira grant.” The extent of the Pallava dominions during the period from the 4th 
to the end of the 6th century A. D, cannot be ascertained. At aay rate, they appear to have 
been in possession of the modern Nellore district or at least a portion of it. In fact, four of 
the abovementioned Pallava grants are from that district. Kaich!, which was the capital 
during the reign of Sivaskandavarman und Vishougips, figares as such only in the last two of 
the abovementioned grants, which are evidently later than the rest.!* 


(Te be continwed.) 





SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MAEY ANSTEY. 
Ho, IIT: 
- AMBROSE SALISBURY. 
(Continued from p. 276.) 

From Deo, 1671 nntil the end of March 1671 the correspondence between Peddapalle and 
Masolipstam contains bitter complaints by Salisbary of the obstructions he met with from the petty 
governors in their endeavours to extract undue customs from the English. Salisbary's letters 
io imply that he considered the Council ot Masulipstam somewhat lax in that they did not force 
their governor to give him protection at Peddapalle. At the same time, though ho was most 
insistent about getting the “chay " into his own hands free of duty, heappeared to be quite indifferent 
as to thefiate of the Company's “ Allom,” It seems probable, therefore, that the Uhay” was his own 
private investment, for it is not likely that be would have remained at Peddapalle doing the 
Company's work and receiving no pay, had he not, in addition, done enovgl business on his own 
account to make it worth hie while. 


———— iin ll ——— SESS =———_ ——————————— 
How they fit in with the pedigree given above is not apparent, Besides, the suthenticity of the Udayta- 


diram grant bas heen questioned by the late Professor Kielborn. * 
Rar ower rida a a tedivese srast— 
3 Finke 2. Sidbararman, 
3. Boddivernsa, 3. Skandayarman It, 
4. Enmiravishon IT, 4. Shade sini. 


The pedigree of the Urarupalli, Miigajir, and Pikira grants fornished in tho text ia in scoordancs with the 


anggestion made by Professor Hultssoh on p. 190 of Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, The pedigree originally given 
Dr. Fleet whieh wo may call 0 for convenience of reference ia na follows 1 — , bo 


on 
L. novice iaemat 
3. Whraverman, 
8. Skundararmas I, 


4 L 5 Visho 
j 6. Sidhavarman I], 
land 2 of B might be idemtioal with 3 and 4ofC, In that osse, it may be supposed, tentatively, that Sitshavarcan 
I. of C had goon called Skendavarman If], and bis son would be the Naodivarman of the Uday*odiram grant. 
As regards 4, ita connection with C is more difficult to imagine. Kumiraviahgu I. may possibly be ideation 
with the Fasanahdedja-Vishoogipa (Ne 5 of 0), who dows not appear to hare reigned, If we auppose 


festtes Shel, ts sfidislon to Bidherarege TI, bo lip com named. Bodierarsen, 4 fo pemibte to cnenpet alee 
with @. 

«* Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 234. 

M4 If this is not due to. mero accident, it may bo that the Pallaras had to retreat from Conjeeveram owing, 
perhaps, to a coalition among the Chijs, Pipdys, and Chéra kings or to the domination of one of them, In this 
Te ea re ease Tenitnee ee eee re auntcial ot bo 0 portion of It, whive the villages 
sceordingly, to be locked for in the Telogu country, aa tant 
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“Mr Richard Mohun gea. Councell, 1 desired in my last 3 yds, of red Cloth of two pa. 
per yd. The Boate which hath been gone about ten dayes cannot return with Ganneys dca, untill it 
arrive, therefore if not sent before this arrive, pray hasten it, and you shall speedily bee Supplyed 
with Roapes and Twine. 1 writt you of a Boate of Gunneys arrived hither which are to bee laden on 
another Boate to proceed to Madarass, But the Goyernour will not Suffer them to bee removed or 
Landed, therefore desired your Gorernoura Letter, which pray hasten and the Cloth that the Boates 
may proceed, all being ready, The Ginghams next weeke [you] shall not faile to receive, Desireing 
your Speedy Complyance, and if you please not to allow the Cloth, Charge mee with it, This, with 
kinde respects, is the needful! from Your assured friend, Amanose Sanvguvay.22 

Petiepolee, the 8th December, 1671," 

“Mr Richard Mohua fa. Councell, 1 have deferred anawering youra of the 6th, which 
accompanyed the red Cloth, which immediately seat the Governour of Beattapande, who hath given 
leave for the Goods, but that your occagion may not bee hindred for want of Roape and Twine, have 
now sent you 15 Candy of the former and 5 candy of the latter, which will bee there delivered yoo 
upon receipt of this, which eateeme better then to stay for some from hence, because they may bee 
tedious comeing to you. The Ginghams will bee with yoaon Tewsday, Had not the weather hindred, 
they should have been with you long Since, The Gunneys &ca. will have their dispatch to 
Madaras very speedily when shall advise you the needfull. In the Interim, ramaine Your assured 
friend, AmmRose SaLvsscry.” 

Pattepolee, the 16th December, 1671." 

“Mr Richard Mohun Soa, Councell, My last to you was of the 15th instant, which hope you 
have received with the Roape and Twine therein Mentioned, which hope will bee Sufficient for your 
present occasions, The Dyers have caused the Breach of my word in the Ginghame, which accompany 
this, and donbt not to your content, and hope they are in good tym, although not soe soone as 
Lexpected. Soe soone as the Boates arrived which I writt yoo the Governour of Beattapande had 
detained, which I expect to Morrow or next day, they shall proceed, all Being ready, By next shall 
give you account at large. In the Interim, Subscribe, Your assured friend, Awpeose Satvasver. 

Pettapolee, the 16th December, 1671. 

Ti the dampness of the Shipp should cause the Ginghams to spott (which suppose not, they 
being well Dyed) you may please to write with them to wash them in faire water and the spotts will 
not appeare.* Otherwise it may bee they may bes esteemed not well Dyed or not know they will 
endure washing, ss ocr reds will not,” ™ 

“Mr Richard Mohun §c. Councell, I here inclose the account which hope will give you 
satisfaction, Haveing Endeavoured Complyance with your order as near asin my power, which ope 
you will accept. Some of the Gunney people have failed of Complyance and are now my Debtors 
that 1 have been forced to buy of others to make good their defect. The Ginghams hope to heare 
are to your likeing, assure you they are very much Courser then the former that I was fearefall they 
would not take the Dye. I have not more at present save to assure you that I am Your ready 
friend and Servant, Amerose Satvenver, 

Pettepolec, the 31th December, 1671," * 

“ Mr Richard Mohun fa. Councell, [sent you anaccount which pray retarne, the Boatmen haveing 
taken out part from one Boate, being over laden, They not willing to ventare to Ses, have laden the 
same upon one that was not fally compleeted, and that you may not bee displeased st the 
Boatehire Charge as formerly advised, although assure you L offered a Dus [ Din] Boateman 35 aad 
hee would not proceed under 40 pago. I have not more thon to assure you that | am Your ready 
friend and Servant, Ampnose Sanvsnvnr, 

Pettepoles, the 3rd January, 1671-2." . 

? ; "9 Factory Records, Masul{patam, Vol, 5. 
M Ses onl, tether of 19th Ook 1671. © Pectory Reverde, Marulpatase, Vo. 9 
” Factory Records, Masulipatan, Vol, 9. " Factory Records, Masuli patam, Vol. @., 
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“ My Rickard Mohum §-ca Counsell, In my last to Mr Mohun gent the sccompt, the Error 
being reetifyed, the Ballance is pa, 71: 12: 4 which pray lett bee the Same in your bookes. 
Understanding your Allome remaineing, did Acquainte one or two of the Gunney people, who 
promised’ to accept it at 4 fo. less 1 pa, per Maand, which is pa, 19: 6 fa, per Candy 520 Wy. 
if I deliver it where they sppointe in truck of Packing trade at the price formerly delivered, bat them 
persons are gone some distance hence. However, if you please to accept of the above, then pray 
with all speed send the Allome, for about this tyme of yseare is brought out of the Countrey a sort 
of red Allome which will hinder the Sale of this if not very speedily disposed on. If you send it, 
I must bee at Charge to conveigh it unto places convenient, for it will not sell for 12 fa, per Maund 
in this place, the Costome and Charges here being greate. What packing trade in a readiness shall 
bee sent-yua, which I heare is to the vallue of two or three hundred pago., the rest shall bee with 
you in goodtyme. With my service, [ rest, Your assured friend, Ampnose SaLussenr. 

Of noe date [ ? 28rd February 1671-2)."™ 

“Mr dintrose Salushury, Sir, Your Generall to us without data came to hand the 25th 
Carrant, and, according as you therein desire, have now laden all your Masters Allom on board of 
a boate, to which wee shall give the speedisst dispatch wee can to Pettepolee that you may there 
receive it according to your expectation and appointment. The price you have proffered us for it wee 
are contented to accept, which is 12 Pa, 6 fa. par Candy of 520 pound, only doe expect that wee 
are at noe further Charge or Risq of it then boate hyre unto you. The invoyce of it goeth here 
incloséd. Its amount wee desire may (a3 you advise) be as speedy sent us in packing trado as 
conveniently you can, which is what wee have at preaant to impart save to remember us kindly unto 
you. Wee remaine, Your loveing freinds, Rrcuann Monen,” &ca. 

Metchlepatam, the 38:4 Fedrwary 1671-2." 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yesterday came to hand yours of the 10th Currant by which wee 
observe that you are still obstructed by your Governor abonte landing and disposeing of the 
Companys Allome sent you, though had this Governors rueca for its peeceabledisposure, Inclosed 
wee now send you another, which even now cane to us from him, which wee have perused and judge 
to be effectuall. Mirabola Bakere [ Mir ‘Abdullah Bakir ] at present is not in towne but will be here 
this night, soe that to morrow you may expect his letter to your Governor though we Jndge that what 
now sent will be sufficient to the accomplishment of the prementioned business, which is the moat 
necessary at preaant from Sir, Your loveing freinds, Ricuanp Moros, &ca“! ’ 

Metchlepatam, the 12th March, 1671-2." 

“Mr Richard Mohun Gea. Councell, Yours of the 11th with your Governours rucca received, 
when Immediatly sent it to the Bramany, who still saith hee bath not order to lett the 
Roate goe hence, nor had hee koowne of it, had not your Governor advised and given him order to 

detaine her, which otherwise hes bad not, therefore please to hasten an absolute order that the Boate 
may pass and that [ may have freedome to carry the Allom where I please without obstruction, If 
the Governour send a Nobattee [nambiti, Mal.,o trustworthy messenger] will bee more effectnall 
then his rnuceas, for hee giveing onely his order to his Bramany who both not write an absolute 
order, With my Service, I remain, Your assure] friend, Avenose Satvesver. 

Pettepolee, the 14th Mareh, 1671-2." 44 


“Mr Richard Motuwn Sea. Councell, When I writt yon for the Allom thought your Governoar 
would not have made any denyall of former priviledge, but bees soe unrensonable to demand jancan or 
land the Goods, when, as advieed it will not sell for 15 po. per Candy in seven yeares, nor will any 
come hither to bay it, the Custome roe unreasonable, therefore shall retarne it. With my Service 
remaine, Your assared friend to Command, Amsacse Sanvenony, a 

Petiepolee, the | 12 |] March, 1671-2,"4 ' 
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Mr, Ambrose atiabubls Sir, Wee ciel that the last Rucea sent your Governor br us from 
this would have been ‘sufficient for the cleareing the Company's Al.ome but since youra of the 14th 
instant wee fiade the Goatrary, Wee have egaine sent to this Governor for another Kucea more 
effectuall whict he hath now sent, which goeth here inclosed unto you. Our Dubash acquaints us 
that the Governor was passionately concerued when he heard that his former Raceaes sent were not 
observed, that if, upon the receipt of this, it was not imedinately released be would discharge him 
from his place and soe acqaaintel your Governor's Brother who was then presant. Wee likewise 
aivised him coacerning your Obay t1at there might be noe stop, bat that you might be free to carry 
aud dispose of it as you shoull see most Convenient, which be readily Consented unto, wherein, if you 
finde any obstruction, a3 also ia the Allome, be speedy in your advices, and wee shall indeavour what - 
in us lyes, which ia a'l at presant, save that wee remember ne heartily unto you, and Remaine, Sir, 
your reall fricnda, Ricuanp Mouox, &ca,“ 

Metchlepatam, tha 16th March 1671-72." 

“ Mr Richard Mohun grea, Councell, The Letter you sent with yours of the 16th is of moe vallue, 
the Governour denying to lett the Allom goe. 1 think I formerly advised if landed here, the buyer 
must pay & pa. jancan per Candy. 1 formerly landed some here, and it lying two yeara neare 
upon by the wails, was forced to send it from hence. The juncan where | purpose to send it, is about 
80 fan, or, at most} pa. per Candy, which difference is great, This Dramany Rogve pretending 
to your Governour hee doth this for his proffitt soe that 50 such Rucces will bee of uoe more Vallue 
then these received and the Bote must thos remaine. Hee makes noe account of Mier Abdula 
Bakeirs Letser, nor wili bee lett my Chay goo, Please to send such onler that the Allome and Chay 
may pass, Wi.h my Service, 1 reaaine, Your assured [riend and Servant, Aupaose Satuseurt. 

Pettepolee, the 19th March, 1671-2. 

I suppose your Governour giveth private order not to lett the Goods goe although bee se taemsad as to 
you fairely bat hes falas as they are all, if uot, the least Racca this Bramany would aot deny to obey.” 

“ Mr Richard .Mohun §ea. Councell, Last night in hast advisel you the. Bramany dia ace 
his resolution to detayne the Allom and hath the Impuuence to say your Governour. bis Master is 
afoole to give his Ruccoes, 1 thinck your Governour useth the Sea Costome and giveth one order 
to lett the Goods gue, another that it should not, which is moat oertaine, if not, it would have gone at 
the first, thia fellow mot dareing to deny his absolute order, but it is like unto thal, give Butter, give 
noue, Pray acquante Mier Abdula Bakeir that his Letter was not regarded by the Bramany and 
please to desire him to sew one tot may free my Chay and pray lett the Governours Mucea clare 
al) that I may not give you nor bim further trouble. Jlee-may save tho Paper hee sends in Ruceas 
for auother use Awl send o Muklarr [mohaldar, revenue officer] to carry the Buates away, and in 
futare shall not trouble his Goverment nor myselle with any more Chay, and what have to doe shall 
bee out of his power where shall have assistance of the Governour and nott the least obstruction. 
With bhoarty respects, I remaine, Your assured friend and Servant, Ameross Savosscay.! 

Petiepolse, the 20th March, 1671-2." 

“Mr Richard Mohun §ca, Councell, My last acquainted you the eflvet your Governours 
Ruceses produceth, This Bramany Governour saith all the Ruceses hee bath yet received giveth him 
order not to suffer the Boate to goe before juncean paid. This peone of yours will acquaint you the 
gaune, by which you may judge how false your Governour is to pretend one thing and act contrary, 
The least racea if absolute, would be Sufficient, but 100 such will availe nothing. Therefore, since 
hee writeth noebody knoweth what, it were much better bee save his paines and paper and send 
Nubuttee to carry the Roates away and pray lett him have the eame order for my Chay. The old 
Dramanys are gone to Goleuudah, -Had they been in piace, the Hoates would not have been thus long 
dutained. With kind respects, remaine, Your assured friend and Servant, Ampnose Satvsnugy. 

Pettepolee, the 22d March, 1671-2."47 
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“Mr Richard Mohan §ca. Councell, 1 was in hopes you would have sent one Rucea to have 
served for all the Boates, but you mention onely the Allom, [ desire yon will please to procure 
a Rucca for three Boates of Chay and shall not in fatare tronble you on the like oceasion, Had the 
Boatemen observed my order, the Ohay had been landed at Mottepallee [Mutopalle], which would 
have prevented the inconvenience. To land the Chay I will not, because in Seaven years it will 
not sell in this place and to pay juncean am anwilling, haveing not hitherto, for if now paid, all other 
Goods must, in the future, doe the Same, which will bee prejadiviall to them Which may hereafter 
reside here, Jf you cannot prevaile with the Governour Mier Ablala Bakeir or Mierneir Sier,# 
at your request w.lldoe it. J shall sefid you some Guuneys on the Allome account soe scone as my 
Boates are free. Please to hasten such a Rocea as you now sent, for here was raine last night, 
] remaine, Your asanred friend and Servant, Amanose Satusnoar. 


Petiepolee, the 26th March 1672." 


Whether Salisbury's “chay " was ever “ cleared" does not appear, for there are no further letters 
in existence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam until nearly two months later. 


It was some time in this yeor that Thomas Bowrey, captain of a “country” vessel, was 
entertained by Salisbury ot Pedidlapsile. Bowrey gives the following account of his visit: —" Anno 
Domini 1672 I stroke downe to Pettipoles in a Journey [ tooke Overland From Fort St Georg's 
to Metchlepstam, where I visited and paid my respects to Mr Ambrose Salsbury at his 
new hoase he built in o pleasant part of the towne, ho being Chiefe of tha Affaires of the 
Honourable English East India Compania here, He treated me and my people very Gent-lely and 
wold not Suffer me to depart that night, I condescended to Stay all night and take my leave Early 
in the Morninge, but he wag as loth to part with methen, I Stail to takea View of the towne and 
after dinner set forward," Bowrey's reference to his host ss “ Chiefe" seems to show that the 
visit took place after the receipt of the Company's orders for Sulisbury’s reinstatement, 


On the 18th Jifne, 1672, the correspondence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam recommences, 


“Mr, Richard Mohun for. Councall, The packing trade to make good my Contract hath been 
redy some time, but the Rivers are not yet soe furnished with water but hope will bes speedily when 
you may expect the fall amount to Ballance my account, although were T now to buy the like quantity 
of Allome, should not give } « pago. or § Per Mannd, With my respects I rest, Your Reall friend, 
Awanose SaLcenury. 

Pettepoles, the 13th June, 1672, 

Pray send the weight of each Caske with the nomb: ." 

On the 21st June, 1672, the Council at Masalipatam wrote to Salisbury desiring, that he would 
nodertake the business of procuring saltpetre for the Company. 

“Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, lis our desire that you Speedylye advice is what Quantitiye of 
Peeter you Can provide for us in fuur or five mounths time at furthest, and the Sorts, wether 
double or treble refined, with the respective prizes, for we have occasion either for $0: 40: or 50 
tonns as you Shall be able to procure, which pray acquaint as, ani wether you will engage the provi- 
sion of it, wherein desire you will [be] as Speely as Conveniently you can, not omitting the fall 
Charge upon it, untill it Shall come to be laden on board. We Cannot give you an sccount of the 
weight [of the] Caske Sent you, Since those that Allom Came out in were So miserable Shatered and 
torn that we were forced, at its landing, to shift in other Caske as we Could get, which were not 
a rEErTEEnEEESEEEEEEEEEEEIEEIEnEIEEE Ener 
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weighed, Pray advise the most profitable time in the yeare “tes aicaae investments in Packing 
trade, and what you have now by you of that Commodity to Vompleate the former Account Send 
hither as Soone as you Can. Further we have uot to add thea that we are, Sir, Your Very Loving 
Friends, Rictaso Montn &ea. 

We shall expect your advises and accordingly retarne you Answer,” 

Metchlepatam, Juna 21, 1672." 

Unfortunately, Salisbury's reply to this letter is much damaged, but his mention of Jearsey 
and his mp cucc ens to again undertake the saltpetre investment are evidently connected with his 





recollection of consequences that resulted from hig dealings in that commodity prior 
tw 1670.8 
Mr Richard Mohun and Cowneell, Thad . . . +. 


Bos'ness but Mr Jearseys , . . . « Investments, Goa Almighty. in "his Suistioe reward 
him in his due time and way for whet I have Sustained by bia means. I returned two or three 
times very ill, im danger of my life, from the Peter Coantrey and the Company have given me 
the reward you see, therefore resolve to medle noe more with Peter. The Company 
want not Servants for their other buisiness, therefore may spare one or two for this if 
their occasions require it, I sent you a Boate of packing staff and shall hasten the remainder to 
Ballance the account, The dry time is the fittest time for provision of that Comodity, it: being 
natally made not in the house, but for price I suppose noe difference in the time, fur it will bee 
difficult to alter the price. They are a very poore People and therefore danger in dealeing with 
them. I[ remaine, Your assured friend, Ausrose Satvescveay.™ 


Metchlepatam, 24th June 1672,” 


Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Yesterday came to hand youra of the 24 instant in Answer unto 
ours concerning the provision of Peeter, wherein we finde you all togather unwilling to that under- 
takeing so shall [not] further impose it upon you then to desire you will direct us in that affayre 
how we shall proceede for the Speediest obtaineing that quantitye mentioned by the Agent and 
Couneill for the Honble, Companys occasions, which we Communicated in our last unto you, 
wherein we doubt not your redy Complyance. Your boate of Packing trade not yet arrived, the 
remainder to Ballance that Account you promise will haysten, which we shall accordingly expect 
and subscribe, Sir, Your loveing Friends, Ricuarp Monen &ca.“ 

Metchlepatam, June 27th 1672." 

However, unwilling as Salisbury was to “meddle” again with “ peter" he was afraid to risk 
the Company's displeasure by an absolnte refusal. Therefore, when be received the news of his 
re-instatement, he wrote in a different strain. At the same time he showed his resentment for the 
injustice he considered he had suffered. Throughout the whole of bis career in India, Salisbury 
behaved like a petulant child, indulging in occasional outbursts of indignation, with as sudden 
trangition to almost cringing humility. 

‘Mr Richard Mohun §ca. Couneell, Although the many years loss of time in expectation of 
*he Companys Imployment answerable to the knowledge of the Commerce of the Countrey, and the 
losses have Sustained by leaveing my residence to serve them may Sufficiently discourage mee from 
takeing the trouble of the Peter buisiness, however, Since tha Company are now pleased to esteeme 
mee worthy their Service (although know not what it is) am willing to accomodate their occasions and 
comply with your desires, which they have not deserved from mee, haveing preferred all strangers, 
and not taken the least observance of mee, saveing to displace mee upon the Clandestine reports of 
them ill minded persons, whome God will, in his dae tyme, reward. I desire you not to lett your 
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house Servants know of your want of Peter, for they will lett the Peter ‘men know it, which will canse 
them to advance the price as they please themselves and the Peter Braminy ie much bebinde hand by 
renting of tenn townes, that hee's not to be trusted. Your desire is to receive the Peter free from 
debts and Charges and to bee at a certainty in, the price, which indeed is the onely way for the Com- 
Panys advantage. The Companys price was old for the Sort double refined besides the 

debts and the Dutch now give 64 and 7 pagos, new for the Peter they receive at Ramapatam 
(Rimapatnam) and they are at all ([harges] upon it, ag Baggs, Cooly and Boates &ca. which leave 
to your Consideration] and desire you to advise the price you will give for the donble.and the [price] 
for the treble refined to bee delivered in the tyme you name, four or five months, on-board Shipp ia 
Metchlepatam or this Roade,and if your price encourage, I will assure you 50 Tonns, or if your 
oceasions require, 190, bat you must bee very Speedy, the quantity requireing time, [and] the more 
now in the raines. If you please to send 1000 pa, you shall not faile of Packing trade to its fall 
amount, with the Eallance of the Allom account in goud time, I remaine, Your assured friend, 
Ameprose SaLosavny,”” 

Potiepolee, the 27th June, 1672." 

in the correspondence following Salisbury's re-appointinent as  Cheife” at Peddapalle, the 
Council at Masulipatam adopted o different tone. Since Salisbury was no longer an independent 
person doing their business voluntarily, they affected to be filled with wonder that he should expect 
4 cammission on the aaltpetre he was to procure, said they would “consider of his demand for 
“diett money,” utterly refused to take any extra “packing trade” off his hands, and, in their letter 
of the 19th Oct. 1672, reproved him for complaining of their tardy replies to his letters, -Unfor- 
tunately, there is no letter of Salisbury’s extant between the 27th June and the llth December 1672, 
co that we only have the one point of view during those months, 

At the end of October, Salisbary proposed to provide the bags for saltpetre of a different size 
than formerly and was very eggrieved that his suggestion waa not immediately complied with, On 
the 4th November he received a sharp rebuke for his unreasonableness. Kat, in spite of their 
lordly attitude towards the “Cheife” at Peddapalle, the Masnlipatam Council were only too realy 
to thrust the whole of the “peter business" on his shonlders, as appears by their letters of the 4th 
and 20th and 30th November 1672. The following correspondence from Masulipatam continnes the 
story up to that date. Salisbury’s replies during this period do not exist, 

“Hr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have received yours of the 15th Currant To which as soone as 
receive advises from the Fort ( which we expect within a day or two ) shall perticulerly Reply and 
advise you the needful, till which time you must endeavour to perswade the Pecter men to stay with 
you. The remainder of the packing trade pray hasten, being our Mauaters occasions [require] it 
which is all at present from, Sir, Your Loveing Friends, Ricuanp Monuwx Sco. j 

Metchiepatam, July the 1814, 1672." 

“Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, We have received yours of the 20th Currant and now, haveing 
received anawere from the Fort, shall advise you the needfall. For Petre twice boyled delivered at 
the Fort Cleare of all hazard and Charges except bagge, they pay 7 Pagos. per Candy, but not 
questioning but that you can procure that sort much cheaper, we have sent you by the bearers here— 
ef 500 new pagos, with which wee desire you to begin that investment, as also to procure for 
packing 10000 pa, Gunny, whereof 2000 must be thick and Substantiall, 30 Candy ropes and 
6 Candy twine both some what finer then the last, and of Petre the quantity desired is 100 Candy- 
which must be ready against the retorne of the Europe shipps from ihe Bay, In the provision of 
both and especially the latter, we must entreat your more then ordinary Care to prevent badd debts 
and that in all Charges you use all frogallitie which wilbe much for your Credit, not elce but that 
we are, Your Reall friends, Ricaann Monun &ca.” 

‘Metchlepatam, July the 26th, 1672," 
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“Mr Ambrose) Salusbury, Our last to you was of the 26th Currant wherein weo advised you 
the needfall, to which refer you, and then sent you by your and one of the Companys Peons 500 
new Pagos., which wee hope you will have received [ere ] this gett [ to ] your hands, since which we 
have received yours-of the 25th ditto,“ to which have only to answere to what you say touching of 
allowing you 7 Pagos per Candy for double refined Peter which wea admire you should new meution 
for you know that our masters allow noe advantage to be made of their Lmployment (in that natare) 
into which you are now readmitted, soe you mustact as their Servant. When wee proposed au 
agreement with. you to deliver it Cleare of Charges &2a, you were suspended, soe at you[r] one 
Liberty. The Peterman that tels you wee offered him 6 pagos. per Candy where its mae saies 
falco and designcs by it, ag wee suppose, to deceive, which is all, Your assured Freinds, 
Ricuanp Monys® &ca, 

Metchlepatam, July the 27th, 1672." 

“Mr Ambrose Salustury, Wee have received yours of the 6d Currant,” and perceive that you 
have already given ont Partof the 600 Pagos sent you for Packing trade, which is well, but to accept of 
the 1000 Pagos. worth you say you have Contracted for Cannot by any meanes doe, it being what 
wilbe prejudiciall to our Honble. Imployers to keep 500 Pagos. dead the whole yeare about, The 
500 Pagos. you desire for the Peeter goes herewith, and must desire you to be as quick in the 
provision of it as possible you ean, that soo it may be in a Readinesse against the retarne of the ships 
from the Bay, and, for the goodnesse, you must take speciall care, For this year you may only 
send us your accounts ag formerly you have done, and for the diett dea, wee shall Consider of it 
ani in the next advise you the needfull. Your loveing [reinds, Ricnazo Mouvux, &ca.™ 

Metchlepatam, Auguet the 7th 1672." 

“ Mr Amdrose Salushury, Wee have received two of yours of the 10th and 12th instant,“ the 
firet acknowledging the receipt of Pagos. 500 wee sent you for the provision of Peeter and for Packing 
trade. ‘Neither the Fort nor this place will require more then what already enordered you. We 
doubt not your promised Care both iu the goolness and prisses of what you are to provide with its 
timely rendinesse for the Bengale shipping. The broad Cloth you advised for, vés¢. 10 yards of fine 
red and 10 yarda ditto Collour ordinary now send you, which wee shall charge you withall, and 
Remaine, Your very loveing friends, Rrcuanp Monex, &ca.™ 

Mefchlepatawn, August the 15h 1672." 

Mp Ambrose Salustury, Sir, This day wee have received the Fort Generall of date the 10th. 
Currant, wherein the Agent and Councill enorder us to provide more then what wee have allready 
given you order for Seaven hundred Candies of the bet twice boyled Veeter, if to be bad good, 
Cheapo and seasonable for the returne of their whomward bound shipping, which we desire you with 
all speed to advise both the Agent and us with the price it will come out at, and to send a muster of 
that you are a provideing to the Fort beither, and if you are sattisfied you can timely provide so 
great a quantity and to the Honbls, Companys advantage, advise us and we shall send you money 
accordingly, More wee have not to add, bat to desire you will be speedy in your advisses 
as directed. “We kindely Salute-you, and Remaine, Sir, Yoor loveing friend, Ricuaro Moavx. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine being at Madapollam.™ 

Metchlepatam, September the 19th, 1672." 

“ify Ambrose Solyetury, Sir, Your Generall to ns of the 21th Instant® Came to hand the 23d 
following, wherein you ndvise the gooil forwardnesse the 100 Candy of Peeter formerly Enordered 
is in, and that both for goodnesse aad price you doubt not but it will answere expectation, which we 
are very glad to here, and wish that you could provide the 700 Cand ys sino enordered upon the same 
good termes, for without it the Honble, Companys Shipping wilbe in great danger of returning 
some handred tonne dead Freight, which wee desire you to Consider and doe what you cay in the 
a This otter does notexist, Factory Records, Masulspatam, Vol. 5, € ‘This letter does not exist, 
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Provision of it and be speedy both in your advieses to them and us what qnantity of Cutton you are 
able to provide, for both it and Peeter must be in m readinesse against the retorne of the Bay 
shipping, and for what monies you shall need for provision of both shall, as you advise, be sent you 
which is the needfall at Present from Sir, Your very loveing [riend, Ricuanp Mowvx. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine being at Madapollam.” 

Metchlepatam, September the 26th 1672," 

P. 8. to the “ Generall from Metchlepatam to the Fort,” 

“Mr Salusburys Jettere will informe you Concerning his provision of Ovtton ; your directions to 
us about it wee shall observe,™ 

7th October 1672." 

“ Mr Ambroze Salusbury, Sir, Wee shall give auswere to yours of the 2d and 5th Instant’? 
takeing notice of the Provision of the 100 Candy of Peeter formerly Enordered you and of its price 
of 4 Pagos. per Candy, which wee Esteeme as well bought, and should be heartily glad that you 
could, against the returne of the Bay shipping, provide the 700 Candy more so earnestly pressed for 
by the Agent and Councell, since otherwise our Honble. Employers shipping wilbe in great 
danger of returneing with mach dead Freight, which we desire you by all endeavours to prevent, 
since that quantity, if obtaineable, would very much helpe out. Cotton is a Commodity not at all 
desired, bat in Case of necessity to fill up, so that if the quantity of Peeter mentioned to be had upon 
any reasonable termes and good, wee then suppose there wilbe noe occasion for the other, or at lrast 
avery small quantity, Wee observe that you have lately received Intelligence out of the Peeter 
Conntrey of 200 Candies there in a realinesse more then you hare bought, which wee wish you to 
agree for at the Cheapest and best termes you can, and be not wanting in your Care of overlooking 
it well that it bea not mixt with salt or other trash, bat that it be Cleane and twice boyled and if 
possible not in any mensure adulterated. Ita Probable you may, in « short time, have forther 
advisges of more which, if yon dor, and that it can be timely ready and so Contracted for as to our 
Masters advantage, Jet not slip the oppertunity, Pagos, twelre hundred wee now send you, 
supposeing it a suflicent supply for the Presant, but as your occasions require, advise ns, and you 
shall accordingly be furnished. Your muster of Preter sent us wee have this day sent for the Fort 
and advise them concerning Cotten, to which wee expect their answere. More wee have not at 
present to acquaint you then to wish you all good successe in your undertakeings and to agsnre yon 
that wee are, Sir, Your loreing and respective Friends, Ricnary Mouuw, : 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine at Madapollam, 

The Peeter you receive being in readiness and boats Isdings, send it us, that all may be timely 
here against the shipps.7 

Metchlepatam, October the 8th, 1872," 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, This day wee reeeived two of yours, both of the 12th Currant?2 
the one by won of your Peons, the other by onr Masters, which carried you the twelve hundred 
Pagos., which wee are glad to here are arrived with you jn talety. The two Mustera of 
Nallacundepallee [f Nallakandapilem ] Peeter wee haye likewise received, but such trash as in our 
livea wee have not scene, Judging it to be rather durst and Salt mingled together then Peeter, Yon 
montion one of them to be twice boyled, but which it is wea cannot discover, both being so alike and 
so bad as that weo are of opinion that to meddle with it would be but a Cheat to oar Honble. 
Imployers, of which wee .aust and shall allwaies have great Care, besides the prime Cost of 
§ Pagos. per Candy with Oxe hire at 1} bringing to this place Equalla the price of the best Pecter 
in the Country, in soe much that wee doe not thinke fitt to Medidle with it, but leave the 
Provision for the Quantity of Peeter required from us unto your manadgment or as much of it aa 
possible you can to be in « rea/linesse against the Returne of the Bay Shipping, and what you doo 
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provide, wee desire your great Care in seeing that it be Cleane and good and free from any Mixture 
of salt or trash, You advise that the two handred Candy mentioued in your last Letters and which 
you advised the twelve hondred Pogos, for, Was in a readinesse, and that you were sending said 
money into the Country to pay for it, which wee are glad to here and that yon hinve since advices of 
the like quantity but more remote, bat had noe muster of it. It should ba good by the Prive you 
mention, being 6} or 7 Pagos. per Candy of 520 Ui. which is lege in weight then you hye already 
bought and mach more in price, which wee desire you to Consider by your Endeavouring to angment 
the one and lessening the other, and to be as speedy in the Provision of itas possible you can, The 
whole quantity desired by the Agent and Councell is Candies 800, of which you advise you have 
300 ino readinesse. What more you can procure, pray doe it, for wee shall leave it wholly unto you, 

and now send you, as desired, more Pagos, twelve hundred that money may not be wanting. In 

one. of yours to us, you blame os for not sooner answering your letters and sending you moneys. 

Pray compare the dates of yours and ours together and then see whether von have cause to 
Complaine, but if the weather ba auch as to hinder the arrivall of oar Peons and money with you or 

your letters with as, wee cannot help that, Both your and our Peons have been 7 days returning. 
Farther have not at present to inlarge save to Commité you awl your Affaires to the Protection of 

the Allmighty, and Remaine, Sir, Your loveing Friends, Ricuarp Monuy, dea.” 

Metehlepatam, October the 10th, 1672,” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, After dispatch of oursto you yesterday, camo to hand yours of the 
21th,” wherein you continue to encourage us not to doubt your timely complyance in provision of tha 
Peeter, which wee are very glad to understand, as algo that the ramour of the Kings People being in 
the Peeter Country has proved falee. However, as onr last? advised you, we immediately upon 
receipt of yours of the 15th," dispeeded to Guleondah for the Kings Phirmaund, which, as soone as 
eowe to hand, shall forward to you, The knives and lsokeing glasses you desire we herewith send. 
Wee have Considered of what you propose as to the Contents of the baggs of Peeter, but we judge it 
most convenient not to alter an old Custome when their sccrewea noe benifitt by an innovation, 
therefore wee would have each as formerly to containe 1 C. [ewt.] amd to be put in double.Gunnies of 
the best procureable, which is the needfall at present from Your assored friends, Ricnagy Monun. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine at Madapollam.™ 

October the 24th 1672.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, yours of the 26th and 28th October™ came to our hands yesterday 
in the Evouing, and wee observe that you do not meane to accept the Peetre as twas, but to have it 
refined and made fitter for the Companys use and that the owner will doe this, and leave it to choice 
to accept or leave. The proposition being reasonable, wee advise you to give him incouragement to 
goe in hand with it, for that you know there is orders for 700 Candy, and you mention but of fine 
that you are in election to have, besiles the prementioned Parcel], Yon doe very well to provide 
bagga before hand that there may bo noe los3 of time, As soon as the Phirmaand (farmiin] arrives 
it shalbe sont you, though wee are glad to heare you hope you shall have little occas.on to make usa 
of it, which isso mach the better. The Agent and Councell are very desirous to be certainely 
informed that you can doe that they may the better Governe themselves. Wee never heard the 
Commanders complaine of these baggs. If you have, aud thinck it Couventent to put more pester in 
a bagg then accustomary in these Parts, wee leave it to you. Wee desire to advisa what quantity of 
Cotton Yarne you can provide at 11 Pagos, the Candy for wee detaine our advices to the Fort 
to receive yours, Resting Your very loveing friends, Matruew Matswanixe; Gronok Cuampen- 


LAINE, 


Mr Mohan at Madapollam.7 

MeteAlepatam, November the lat 1672." 
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4 Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, Wee are with yours of the 31th past,” wherein you seeme dissatisfied 
that wee shoul require the Peeter bags to be made of the old demeutions, which you cannot in reason 
blame us for, before you gave usa reason wherefore wee should alter them, since you will perceive wee 
have left it to you, Wee eannot call to minde that you were taxed by us for any wrong done the Com- 
pany,’ Twere therefore better you waved your unsessonable expressions as to the vindicating your Selfe 
as if aceused for the fature. The Ist Instant wee received a Letter from the Agent and Councell 
wherein they aay the cotton yarne may be bronght cheaper from Turkey then to buy it here at 11 
Pagos. the Candy, Mr. Mohun being absent have detained your case untill his returne, who, tis 
possible, may furnish you, being destitute our selves. Wee remaioe Sir, Your very loveing Friends, 
Mariwew Marmwaneine ; Goorce Caameennaise, 

No date [7 4th Norember 1672], Merulapatam."™ 

“ Mr Ambrose Saluadury, Sir, Wee have received yours of the 12th Instant.™ It came to hand 
yesterday in the Evening, when wee Immediately wrote to the Governor, but instead of granting our 
desires, he returned the Letter sent him without opening. Sach is the daily affronts of [the] Capan 
[capon, eunuch] Governor in Stopping our necessarice and provisions, that wee dare not by any 
meanes oppose, being the time that he may much prejudice the Company on any the least disgust. 
Besides the Companies orders are possitve to keepe a faire correspondency with the Moores, soe that 
you mnst endeavor to mannadg yout business to the Dest advantage you can. Here is noe Wine 
procureable or soe Small a quantity of Spice as you mention. Wee Memaine, &ca, Marr. 
Marswanise; Geo. Cuawpestainr. 

Mr Mobun at Madapollam,®! 

Norember the 4th, 1672." 

“ Mr Awérose Salusbury, Sir, Both yours of the 4th November came to hand yesterday, for 
which wee hare waited some daics. You will perceive by our formers that the Governour will not 
souchsafe usa reply to any Letter sent him, being greedy of a Piscash [pesitush] aud, his time now 
short, are in hopes to avoid giving him any, otherwise wee doubt shalbe forced to comply with him 
for the better carrying on the Companies Affaires, Wee are unacquainted with the Peetre man for 
the 200 Candy course Peeter, which you leave to us to Contract for. Wee desire you to doe it if 
you can without hindring your provision of the other 500 Candy, bat in case you cannot, then to 
direct us how wee shall come to the knowledge of the Prementioned Party. Though the place where 
it is, is farther distant from Pettipolee then from hence, conceive it may be done at the same charge 
and soe the same thing to the Honble. Company and more proper to bring all into one Accompt. 
The Agent and Councell, in a Letter lately received from them, disapprove of Cotton at the price you 
mention as being to deare. Wee therefore desire you only to send us 6 Candy for Packing 
immediately and as many Dungatees as you can, of which wee shall want 3000 Patch. Wee sand 
yon now on that account 200 pagos, Pray deliver the Madras Peons the mnsters of Pveter, They 
call with you to receive them, being the Agents Order, Wee remaine &ca., Marr. Matnwanino ; 
Geonck CaausEn.alxe. 

Mr Mohon at Madapollam.4 

November the 7th, 1672." 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have received yours of the 13th Current," whereby wee take 
notice what you write about the petre, and wish it may prove according to your advice, The muster 4 
wee take notice you will also send to the Fort. As to the Peetre yon write of on this side the river, 
wee bope shall have noe occasion to meddle with it, relying upon you for the full quantity desired, and 
thot it be ready in due time, for the provision whereof, if you want any more money, advize, and it 
shalbe sent you, which being what offers, weo remaine, Sir, Your assured friends, Ricaanp Monus 


&ea.3 
November the 20:4 1672." 
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" Mr Ambrose Saluahury, Sir, Wee are glad to observe that you are furnished with Oxen and 
that you are in hopes to have the Peeter in Pettipolee by the 15th next month. Pray hasten all as 
much as possible you can, and you need not doubt but the Agent, as well ag our selves,.will represent 
your service home, where you neede not question the Honble, Companys good resentment of it to 
your advantage, The Phirmaund is not yet arrived. As soon as we receive it, it shalbe dispeeded to 
you. In the Interime we hope you will [have] noe obstructionin the businesse, If you cannot procure 
Cotton aswell as Dongarees for the 200 Pagos. sent you, pray send the whole amount in 
Dungarees, for that we daily want them to embale the Companys goods, Wee Remaine, Sir, Your 
very loveing freinds, Ricuagp Mowoy ; Marr. Maiswasmo + Geonor CaaMbEeRtainn.® 

Metchlepatam the 30th Novemler 1672.” 

On the 11th December, 1672, Salisbury’s letters recommence, If we may judge from his 
own account, the petre investment was indeed an arduous task and it is not strange that he was loth 
to undertake it. His conduct of the affair elicited the praise of Measra. Mainwaring and 
Chamberlaine, who, in their letter of @]st December, reminded him of the “ creditt” which would 
“ redowne ™ to himself "alone." Salisbury's protestations of incorraptibility in his letter of the 26th 
December seem rather uncalled for and ring somewhat false, 

“Afr Richard Mohun Etea. Counceil, 1 was in hopes, when I writt the former,” to have the 
Peter at Pettipolee by the 15th this month, bnt in my last advised have cansed great part to be 
boiled againe since my being in these parts, that it will bee the latter end of this month before all the 
Peeter will arrive to Pettipolee. Had not the great Rain put a Stopp to this business for a month 
should have sett forth sooner, and not have doubted to provide 800 Candy, however have made such 
improvement of this short time that by the blessing of Almighty God hope you will see such effects 
of my labours that will compleate the 500 Candy, I formerly advised that | had contracted for the 
first hondred Candy at 5 pago. per Candy and 200 at 5 pago, per Candy, but, since my arrivall, 
finding the Peeter men I made Contract with to have bronght up the Peeter at 8 pago, and 3} and 
4 per Candy, I shall use my Endeavors to make an abatement of half pago, per Candy in the 200 
Candy when the business ix at a period. Should I now compell them to it, they would make 
Complaints and bribe the Goterndr and rnin all soe that I must desist till the business be compleated. 
T hear not of any Phirmaund and the Peter Braminy denieth to send downe the old one, the Peeter 
at soe many places that noe small difficulty to content the Jovernours &ea. and to bring the Peeter 
&ca. to one place to send a quantity togeather, your services all disposed on, and I am in want here, 
there being soe many to please that I am forced to give cloth and Glasses, and all will not content 
some ill Conditioned people. And, in the Way to Pettipolee, in some places my letters, the Peeter 
in others, are forced to pay Juncan, and for the Oxen what it will be I shall, when al) coneladed, 
give you Acconnt. Ile assura you In some places I stay not soc long as to eate, time being soe 
short, I have nvt time to dine bat stay from one night to the next. You cannot jodge of the 
trouble of this business, God grant me good success in it that my service may be to the Honble. 
Company and your good likeings, Dangarees shajl hasten per the next Caffalgh [kajila, caravan] ; 
Cotton dear, therefore buy none at Pettipolee and in the Way with what have now ready qt, 600 Oxen 
[aie ]the rest, Is now arrived News that the Governour of Cundeneere (Cundanore] hath sent his 
De-Roy (duraé, probibition in the king's name] upon the Peeter, Soe that now if your Governours 
lotter will bee of none effect, the Company will bee Sufferers and that ruined. I have in many 
Letters desited you to procure a Phirmound Soe that I hope you will not blame mee. I remaing 
Your assured, Awnose Satcanvar. 

[Goodeshawder], the 11th December 1672," 

“Mr Richard Mohun Eteq. Councell, I advised you last night the Kings people have put the 
De Roy and chop [chhap, a stamp] on the Companys Peeter that is in Gunneys ready to goe hence, 
and upon all the Peeter not weighed. The Peeter at Pettipolee and on the way, and this in Gonneys 
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ready to goe is to the amount of nearest 300 Candy. 1 fear the Peeter in the way will bee detained 
which is upwards 80 Candy. I should compleate all in 10 dniea had not this accident happened and 
have to the full amount of your mony five hundred Candy, having made the greatest hast possible 
and used all meanes to accomodate the Honble. Companys occasions. I have writt the Governoar 
of Cundaneere, who hath sent 10 gun men to this place and some horsmen to another, who have put 
the Chop on the Companys Peeter that if hee obstract my business the Kings business will receive 
the greater dammage when his occasions require the Service of the English Gunners in Golcondah, 
and that it is an unjast act not done in any Kings Country to make Seixure of goods provided by 
the Company, and for every Cask hee shall take from mee thus aninstly, the Company will receive 
a thousand from the King, the Shipping being disapointed of the Comodity, therefore bid him read 
his Phirmaund with good observation and hee will find hee is onely to bay Peeter where Merchants 
and others have it to Sell, but not to rob the Company or violently to Seize on their goods. 1 will 
send you hia auewer when received, which expect in two daics. I long Since advised you 
to procure a Phirmaund and acquainted you that I heard the Kings people comeing to obstruct the 
Feoter, therefore cannot justly Impate Per mee in fault, I purpose to. take of [f ] the chop the 
Kings people have put on the Guaneys and the Peeter, aud will venture a brash with them. Pray give 
your Speedy answer unto [ this ], You cannot bat heare the néws of Oram Zeabs [ Aurangzeb’s | 
Army being nere Golcondah and have taken two Castells from the king and are 6 leagues from 
Golcondah. Pray, on sight hereof, Send fifty Bundarees® and good Peons and I shall not much 
question to bring away the Peeter. I remaine, Your assured friend, Ampnose SaLussury. 

Coodepowdee [(Fundlapalli] the L2th December, 1672." 

“Mr Richard Mohun Etca., This instant have notice that two of the Peeter men have bin 
with the Governour of Candencere and have bribed the Governour dea. to send Peons to obstruct my 
business under pretence of the Kings Phirmaund, They are the most notorious Rougues under the 
Sun, They uow pretend theire price formerly was 5 pagos, old per Candy. I have theire bill forone 
hundred Candy, being the first which you desired, Herewith send you theire Receipt for fowre 
hundred Pagos. The rest I promised them, if good Peeter, } pago. more per Candy, which being 
fowre and 4 pago. per Candy which they were content with, but give them 10 Pago, per Candy 
they will not bee content, I have had Peeter detained and obstructed from being waiged this 10 
dayes by the meanes of these villaines, which if they had not done, the full 300 Candy had bin at 
Pettepollee. 1 must end as I can with them, I bought 21 Candy at 8 pagos, 2 fo. which they had 
not any right unto, but now they will pretend it tobelongtothem. Pray send at sight 3 or 40 good 
Bundarees or 50 and I hope to secure them Rogues. I have sent for one hundred and twelfe Candy 
of that Peeter I advised you soe farr hence and have agreed at 5 Pago. to receive it 10 Miles from 
bence bat its not arrived. God send megoodsuccess, I[ shal] not nndertake this trouble and danger 
for all the Honble. Companys Estate. Pray send two dozen large knives and six penknives and 
detaine not the Peons, However I have bought you 150 Pagos. of Dungarees at 7 patch and 50 
pagos. at 5 patch per Pago. which might have bin at Pettipollee had not them Rogues obstructed, 
They shall accompany the first Peeter, I remaine, Your assured Friend, Ambrose Sarcssuny™! 

Goodepolldoe, [(Gundlapalli] the 14th December, 1672." 

“Mr Richard Mohun Etca. Cowncell, I have in three [ letters] advised you of the 
obatraction the Peeter men have made, and of my writing to Candeneer Gorernour, from whom 
have received Answer and order for to free the Peeter although order from Golcondah for Peeter, 
Isent bim 3 guzz.™ of cloth and the Mazendar [? malsaldar, revenue supervisor], Two Peeter 
men and one of my Peona are ron away thot I fear some loss, although I have given them all the 
Incoursgement possible but sll will not prevaile with them to be honest in their dealing, You 
may forbeare giving your selfea the trouble of sending Bundareca or Peons, for I hope speedily to 
end, and if ovcasion require, an Emminent Gorernour whome have hod acquaintance with at my 
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in want, and send a dozen large knives and Six penknives. 1 zm sending part of the Dungarees 

with Peeter from hence, The rest with my selfe will accompany the last Pceter speedily, I shall 
now only stay for Peeter I formerly advised [at] soe great distance having sent many [?) and 
contracted to receive it not farr from this plare, ‘Time is now short, hopa for a happy conclude, 
My Endeavors have not bin wanting which I hope will bee acceptable. I remaine, Your assured 
Freind, Amenose Satvascey.™ 

Goodepelldoe, the 15th December 1672," 

“ Mr dmércee Salusbury, Both yours of the 28th past and 12 instant™ are come to hand, the 
former two days past, the latter today. Wee are glad to read in them you have anil shall be able to 
Provide the whole quantity of Peeter already received money for, But will not be ready sce BOODE AS 
otherwayes it might have Beene had not the Kings people obstructed yon. Wee wish itlay in our 
power to helpe, Mr Mohun having wrote to obtaine a Phirmaund, which it seems yet is not procurel. 
Such things you know by your experience are not easily obtained from the Moora empty handed, aud 
now to send you 50 Rashboots [rajpits] would prove to little purpose, in regard there is hardly any 
Petty Governour But is able to Raise § times the quantity and will doe it on this occasion in Behalie 
of their King, Resides the Companys positive order Not to make any Breach or difference With the 
Moors if otherwise to be avoided, which wee would rather advice you to compose it by a small Piscash 
[peshlash, present]; thoagh wee cannot pay Jancan, a Custome soe considerable, that after once paul 
they will expect that wee should gos continne for the further [?{ature]. Thereby will accrew a great 
disadvantage and detryment to our Honourable imployers. Wee commend you and their affairs to 
Gods Protection, Remaining, Your Loving Friends, Marr, Marswaaise; Greonar CuamMeer.ate. 

P, S.—Wes have sent to you a dozen silver hafted knives which Wee hope will Please the people 
you ara to Present, Just now come to hands yours of the 11th Instant, This Governor endeavours 
the Companys prejadice as much as [in] him lies in this place, from who wee cannot expect noe 
assistance, Wee heare he is upon the Journey to Goleondah, otherwise wee must be forced to 
Piscash him, Being noe other remedy for it. 

Metchlepatam the 16th December 1672," 

“Mr Richard Mohun, §<a, Sirs, since our last wee hare received advices from Mr-Salusbary 
that the Kings people pat their chop apon the Salt peeter and doubta this hinderance will occasion 
that the Phirmaand was not procared, which hee sayed woull have prevented all this, Wee 
yesterday wrote to the Governour the Report of whose Hight and Masters death proved only a fiction, 
he remaining some foure leagues hence, to desire him to write to the Petty Gorernours not to obstract 
the Companys Basinesse under Mr Salusburys managery smoothing him up with faire words to 
keepe in hopes, Not promised him any thing. Wee hope will take effect. The Merchants cloth 
comes now in from the washers and hath done fur these two or three days . 
[Signed] M. Marwwantna; G. Cuanpencatng,"4 

Metohlepatam the 17th December 1672." 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushury, This instant came to hand yours of the 24th. Wo are very sensible 
of the trouble you undergoe in haying to doe with such pittifall Merchants these Salt Peeter Men 
commonly prove. However, wee hope and question not But your experience will furniah you with 
such means as may prevent their evill intentions as this appears to bo whea they deny their 
owne hand, which we return you herewith againe, to bea testimony agsinst thom, Wee partake 
in trouble with you, for this Governor obstructs this what hee canne in the Companys Business, 
here, His assistance wee cannot expect for your belpe, to whom else we are to seeke addreases 
to forward this years Business, the time Being soe Neere at hand forthe approach of the 
Companies ships, which wee now dayly expect, This Governor hath forwarned our hired Servants 
longer to us, More wee cannot porchase upon any tearms to ayd you, Wee intreate you to 
make what hast you canne with the dungarees, having most occasion of them of any thiog. Wee 
Remaine, Sir, Your Loving Freinds, Matr, Maiswantsc; Gronae Caaubentatne.” 

Metchlepatam, the 19th December 1672.” 
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“Mr Ambrose Satushury, Yours of the 15 instant came to baod yesterday in the Leening. 
You did very well in presenting the Gurr. of Cundanire [Condanore] alter his reception and 
performance of his kinlnesse may oblige him to the continuance of the same for your futare 
wccasions, which wee hope may not find that obatrection another yeare. As wee observe, 
notwithstanding it hath this, you conquerel st last and bronaht to perieetion, the creditt of which 
will redowne to your alfe alone, Your endeavours being applied, wee question not but you will 
prevent losse likely to be sustained by those Peeter Mea that are Ronne away. Wee ‘have already 
sent you a dozen silver hafted knives, which you had not received at your writing of this. Wee 
hope they will supply the want of the two dozen large and penknives whieh are not ow Enquiry 
upon any tearms procurable in Towne, [Signed] M. Maixwatixe &ca.™ 

Metchlepatam (221) Deer. 1672.” 

“Mr Richard Mohun Efea, Cowncell, Your of the 21th last night came to hand. The Peeter 
men that are run away made stop of the Peeter againe about 3 leagues hence and beat the poor Ox 
people and carried them to the Castle vf Cundanere and put stop on my Peeter, which hath cansed 
my writing to the Governour againe that admired a Person of his quality and place should countenance 
and eacourage such men in their abuses, and desired him to consider the injustice and how much jt 
would bee to his dishoaer to regard the false reports of those men whome all the country know to bee 
false cheating Knates, The Muzendor did take the Cloth sent the Governonr and the Governour 

sent mee word that If ormerly gave the Governour 6 Guzz of Scarlett and 3 maunds of Sandell wood 
(which was by Mr Johnsons advice, being the first Journey upon this occasion), and that hee, being 
in the same place, and not at allinferiour to the other Governour, expected the same, that I have 
promised him, if hee give mee a peon or two to pass the Peeter, that when finished shall return them 
Peons with the Cloth desire]; bot that have not Sandal! nor is any procoreable that ]knowof, Wad 
not the Peeter men obstracted the 300 Can ly, or as much as it now holdeth ont, had bin alt Pettipolee 
by the 15th and I expected by the 20th to have bia at home. The Peeter men promisel mee a pago. 
per’Candy to accept such stuff as the Draminye proviled, but. have not hitherto, nor shall 1 ever 
desire to gaine a penny by thia or any other unjust meanes. I advised you the 69 denied Candy as 
reported to bee, which sett 3 peons to canse its boyling night and day will not now bee fifty 
Candy. I bought 21 Candy at 3 pago, 2 fa, per Candy, but they saying that they gave cartest for 
it and being short of their debts must give them I fear five pagos, at the conclude for the 200 Cundy 
as formerly advised. God grant it come forth at the price as I hope it will. My Ox peopl: are run 
away and [ am forced to hire others, time being soe farr spent, The 21 Candy and about 20 more 
is bad Peeter, but haveing Oxen ready and the Peeter men in debt must nceept that or Joore the 
money. The rest of the Peeteris excellent good. The Peeter writt you a creat distence from hence 
have sent money for near 150 Candy, two Parcells arrived, have given Order for what remaines, but 
the way being Woods and Hills I was not willing to send the money at once but 3 times. T must 
desire you to send 6 Guazz. or yardeof Scarlett against my return home forthe Cundaneere Governour, 
Here [ are] soe many Governours, Nauges [ méyak, chief], Braminys &ea. to please you cannot judge 
of the trouble. 1 purpose to send Cuondaneere Governour and Mug endar ] 5 of your knives and the 
Cheife Nauge one, The rest will to day and to morrow bee disposed on, for 1 purpose to retarne to 
niake ready the Peeter arrived and leave my Servants to accompany what remaining, I romaine, 
Your assured Friend, Awneose Saucenuny.™. 

December 26th 1672." 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Estoemed Friend, Since our last are arrived here all the Honorable 
Companys six ships. Haveing composed the difference with the Moors wee hope wee shall end oor 
Dusinesse here in three or foure days. Wee iutreate you to make all immaginable hast in the 
dispatch of the Peter hither that soe they may not be detained for waut of that Remaizing, Y our 
assured Friends, Matt. Mamwantxa; Grosce CoAysentaie,’ 

MetcAlepatam the 8) December 1672," 


(To. be contiuued.) 


ad Fa-tory Rreerda, Marwipa'am, Voi. 4. ™ Factory Recerle, Mewipalam Vol, 9. 
180 Factory Reeords, Masaliga‘am, Vol. 5. 
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MOHIYE KI HAR, OR BAR.! 
BY H. A, ROSE. 
The Chronicle of Rdjd Moht Parkdsh, Ruler of Ndhan (Sirmiir) State. 


Tus poem is in Keonthali, the dialect of Keonthal, but many forms appear to be used in the 
poem, which are not given in the Grammars of Keonthali by the Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, 
C.M.S., now ander publication by the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Text. Translation, 
1 Sa kaiwar Raji Nibine re? efton® mango? 1 Seven sons had the Raja of N&han, and each 
rij, of them coveted the throne, 
Méngarho! re negie? mat la! kamdf? -— But the segi of Mingarh* cunningly schem- 
ed (to invite the princes, saying :—) 
“Ure do, kaiwaro, raj lenfilet.”® “Come hither, O princes, and assume the 
crown.” 
Sat Raje re kaiwar Mingarho-khe" dewe,* So all the seven princes came to Mingarh, 
5 Piinj kaiwar negto bert de pile.? 5 Where five of them were cast into prison by 
the negi. 
Do kaiwar Raje re bhagtro fle.* (Bat) two of them escaped. 
Bhirt Chand dew Kiilst, Akal Bir dewi Bhirt Chand went to Kilsi® and Akal Bir 
Palisht. to Palisi.19 
Méogarho de negte; pher mat kamil :— The negi came to Mangarh and egain 
schemed ( and said’); — 
“Jigria chaudhrii, awe Kalst jai ;" “© Jigri chaudhri, thou must go to Kilst 
10 Bhirt Chande"? kaiwaro'? ledwe bulie : 10 And fetch Bhirl Chand katiwar hither ; 
Bolo ‘ring? chhutt parjf, suhig jina Tell him thot che people grieve like 
chariwe,” 4 a widow without her lord and that he 
should make himself master of the State." 
Jigrd choudhrt roha Kiilst jfie; “4 So Jigru chaudhri went to Kilst, 
Bhari Chande kanware rikhi neshn& lie :—"™ And Bhirt Chand began to enquire 
(saying) :— 
“ Jigrié chaudbrif, rohi kant jogi dwe?"'* “© Jigra chaudiri, why hast thou come 
here? 


1 The rly of this song is Brindibani efrang. . 

1 Nahénere, pl of ‘Niban.' This form in-ine appears to be rare. Sil, seven, is here deolired, but -oA for the 
plural is not found olaewhere. Mingo, tho-o in the present emphatic tense appears to be confined to Eastern 
Eoonthall, 

® Mangarh-o, the regular formative of nouns ending in’a consonant. Negi-e. the regular agent-form of nouns 
in-t, Matlal kama; “mat,” from Sanskrit mati = wisdom ; “laf,” from the root lend == to take, past tense 
fominino gender ;* kamal,” from kam4ip 4 = to gain: hamdf laf=gained. Idiomatioally the whole phrase means 
wisely rosolved of made a wiso plan. 

Y igharar isin Nhhan territory. ® Raj lewd fof = ‘you may take the throne" (imperative). 

# -khe'aco, and dative (regular), Pewe (past tense pl.) from (#dne, to go (not used in compounds). 

7 Bert de péa, dd (declined) is the locative =‘ pul in fettera'— (de = in, pl. of dd = in). : 

* Bhagl vo de, bhdgl ro, compound verb, mesoing having escaped; from bhiyad =" to run or escape’; 4é from 
duane = to come (past tense plaral.) ; 

® KAlsi lies between Dehré Din and Niban. 18 Palish!: also near Killa, 

1 doe KAlef jAt = having gone to Killsl, you may come back." 

13 Hldrl Chande henwaro, -«,-o, declined forms in the oblique cast. 

18 Buhdy find chardoce: ‘he shoald become our rulor or king." 

4 Rohd Kdlet ‘ ed in KAWi,' ' 

 RARAA Cakes tas, “bopen toinqaire,’ ~~ ™ Rohd kanijoplsiwe ? Of, line 311 “why have you come?’ 
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15 “ Mangarho re negte rfikhi!? Nahtni-khe 
buliwe, 
Randi chhitt raht parji, subig dni 


chariwe.” 


Bhiri Chand kaiwar roha Nahtot awe ; 
Guth chirt Gangh ri dei!® kanwaro-khe 
gait, 


Sejlt!* khabar hot Stdhie re Kore", 


20 Sldhié Kotore’! Thikure mat Ici kami, 
Parle Paldnté lof chart ro khat :22 


Kimi k&tf bio rf, chauro rfi pajii. 


“J&t Si Nabtot kbe2+ pichht awand 
Raja.” 
Sidhie Koto re Thikiira rt hot Nahtat 
khe® tayArt. 
25 Sone ri bijaurt lai% petko di® bint :2 


Hithe” Ist dingfili? hor kano pinde™ 
lewi.” 

Sidhié Koto ri Thikur Nahtot khe dewi. 

Nahtnt re changino di™ sabhi Rije rt 
baitht : 

Stdhié Koto re thikfre Raja loa jubart. 


30 Sone ri bijaurt bheto ri nuirt,° 
Bhirt Ohande kafiware! Sidhi neshnd layi: 


“Stdhe Koto re Thikuri, kant jogi Aya ?" 


15 “ Thou hast been bidden to Nihan by the 
negi of Mangarh (he answered), 

For the people grieve like a widow without 
her Jord, and thou shouli’st go thither 
and make thyself master (of the State)." 

Then Bhiri Chand Lartwar went to Nihan, 

And after incising Gangi's thumb, (his 
forehead was marked with the blood as 
his rij-tilak, and) he was placed upon 
the throne, 


When the news of his (accession) reached 

Sidhi, (the Thakur) of Kot,20 
20 Sidhd, the Thikur of Kot, made a plot, 

(He pretended that) the Palant tribes?3 
beyond the river had harassed him, 

And had ent down the mulberry tree in the 
enclosure, as well as the péj@ tree (the 
padma-tkdsh{a) in his court-yard, 

(And said he): ‘* I must make a trip te 
Niihan and petition the Raja,” 

So Sidha, Thikur of Kot, made ready to go 
to Nahan. 

25 Into his waist-band he put a citron fruit 
made of gold, 

And in bis hand he took a stick, and over 
his shoulder (he threw) a shawl, 

Thos Sidha, the Thikur of Kot, reached 
Nahan, 

The Raja's court was being held in the 
court-yard at Nahan, 

Sidhd, the Thakur of Kot, did obeisance to 
the Raja, 

30 And presented his gold citron, 

Bhirt Chand komwar questiolied Sidhf 
(saying) : — 

“Sidbi, Thikur of Kot, why hast thon 
come hither 7” 


T RAR: kept. 


™! [had gave ( feminine gender, its nom. gddt being fem } 


19 Sali : that ( im fem. gen,, the word thabar being fem.), in Pabdri ; Kote in Kot, 
™ Kof, the capital of Ratesh territory, whereof Sidhi waa Thikar, 
™ Kofo-re, regular gen. of Ko}, Of. Mingarho in line 2. 


 Lit., Parle, beyond the river. Palit, the name of a Kanet sept: led, Iam; 
greatly harassed by the Palints beyond the river, 


ro kad, eaten; i. «., [em 
™ Palisi: the name of a clan of Kanota, 


ghart, having manufactured ; 


™ Jal dud Nahtod he: Tash going to Nihan, Pdchhf dwayd R4dA; I have to ask the IA, 


™ Nahin( kAs; to Niban, 
™ Tati took. 


Pothe df, looutive =‘ on his waint-band.’ Bani: folded. 


aT Fatke : in the hand. Dhagill ; mh stick, Kano panda: upon his al | 
™ Chaugdne dl: oo the polo-ground ( for. to agree with sald }, secs ticles dn 


® Ded pohded : offered hia bumble reaperta, 
™ Bheto rf mudel: gave, ao o present. 


" Fotwware: agent case. 
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Stdhia Koto rd Thakur, ligt ashte ronda: 3 
“Ankh nishiint? kot nabti, Rajed, hoida,” 


35 "Bol, Stdhia aukbi 
tiikhe 7" 4 


“ Balsano re Palinie™ loa ghart ro khite :* 


thaikirl, kiya 


Kimi kati biipo ri, chaare rfl paja : 


Awigowa a3 arjt khe;3* shikn lit de 
Raja," 
Kholt shiro di pigri pichharl ro lit, 


40 Bhirl Chand kafware lo thikar samjhai ;¥ 


“Ki, Sidhié Thikora, darni nahti tiweh :™9 
Terl majad, Sidhia, apt pairnt miweh. 
Satht lejé majad, hor dari lejd golf.” 


Sidhid Koto ri Thakur tabe araj kart; 


45 “Chalo Raja Sahiba, mei pahiro khe jat :40 
Chiidt soend lydifi me, khalpt da 
kashét.” 
Bhirt Chand kiwaro ri tabe hol tayart. 


Nawi Rij hod Nabtot, hor kar want 


narajf :#! 
Rinle GQlerie rakhi arji Jat: 


50 “ Sino, Raja Sahiba, Rént ra jin: 
Liga huide sitre, khont nahta Jungo ra 
Rink.” 


“ Rinte Gilerie, tert helt kante khat ? 
Chiidt soen& lyiwani pahiro ri, khalrt di 
kashfi,”" 


Raje tinye Nabigt re, loe kdgat likhile. 


33 TAgd dahie roadd: began to shed tears, 
% Thakhe; to thee ( tujAke ) = tda, 


Sidh&. the Thakur of Kot, began to weep 
(and said ): 
“No one helps me, 0 RAji, when Iam in 
trouble.” (Said the Raja: ) — 
35 “Speak, Sidba th@tur, what is thy trouble?” 
(And he angwered ) : — 
“The Paliut clan of Balan have greatly 
harassed me ; 
They have cut down the mulberry tree in my 
enclosare, and the pajd in my court-yard. 
T have comg with this petition: be pleased 
to do me justice, Raji.” 
The Rajf unwound his tarban for a moment, 
and then put it on again, 
40 While Bhari Chand kaiwar consoled the 
thétwr ( saying): — 
“Sidhi Thékar, do not be afraid; 
I myself will give thee all my aid, Sidha, 
Take men with thee. Take too powder and 
ball, ry 
Then Sidhi Thikur of Kot besonght him 
(saying) :— 
45 " RAj& Skhib, let us go to the hills. 
We will bring back silver and gold, packed 
in skins.” 
Then Bhiri Chand k1iwar made ready. 


« A new Raji having been installed at Nabhan, 
some one else had to be harnased [44 
But the Golerl® Rani besonght them 
(saying) : — 
50 “ R&ja Sihib, hearken to thy queen's advice : 
We are friendly with the Rind of Keonthal4 
and should not atteck him.” (But the 
Raji said): — 
"© Rant of Goler, where are thy wits? 
We will bring from the hills silver and gold, 
packed in skins.” 
So the Raji of Nihan bade that a letter be « 
written, 





™ dukhi mishdnl; in time of trouble, 


™ Balsamo re Paldnie: the Palinis of Balean, Lod gharf ro kAde: give me much-trouble, 
™ Awizowd tuk: Ihave come, arjt khe =arsi ko: for a request, Shikh Ll de Raja: O king, instract them, f.¢., 


be pleased to punish them. 


" Lod thdkue samikdl: began to console the Thikar, 


© Apt pura! muwed: I myself will folfl. 
4° Amed pahdro khe jdi : lot us go to the hills, 


0 Hor kar dup! nardfl: we will again proceed againat, 


® Darat nahin toed! you should not fear, 


“9 So they invaded Kyonthal State without any cause or provocation, apparently. ' 
“9 Golor: a State in the KAngyA District. Mob! Parkish waa son-in-law to the RAjA of Goler, . 
“ Lit., Jungl, which ia the name of the capital of Keonthal, as woll as tho name of the Deota, who lives at 


Pajyiril village near Jongh, 
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55 Likhtro kigat loe Gilero khe pijée. 55 He wrote a letter to the R&j& of Guler and 
sent it to him, 
Raja shidd Gilerif, kil Amei pahpo khe He asked the Raja of Guler to march with 
jat. them into the hills. 
Sari pari Sirmiir Raje ri dubat ; mrenenes all Sirmir went the Raji’s 
order 
Jyh beyd Sirmirif, rékhi mfmle khe bulfi: That the young men of Sirmiir shoald come 
(to Nihan) and pay their does. 
Réjaé poichhd Gilerii Nahin re satfne, The Raji of Goler also came and reached 
the palace at Naiban. 
60 J&y& beh Sirmiria, sab mame khe Sy; 60 All the youth of Sirmir came, bringing in 
the revenue, 
Chher poichhi Rije ri Nahint re chaugine. And the Itaji’s levies reached the polo- 
ground at Nihan, 
Thar khirl bhari dird ri, tero goll re pipe, Eighteen kidris of powder were packed and 
thirteen barrels of ball. 
Nahtui re changino da tamako baja, On the pelo-ground at Niihan the kettle- 
drum resounded, 
Charigos Keoiithalo kho narpeti Raj. Thus marched the warlike Raji against 
Keanthal : 
65 Age bardet? Rije re neje re nishfin: 65 Foremost went the spearmen, with flags 
on their spears : 
Tino d& pichhe bacde kaichagl de jhapn : After them came the harlots’ litters : 
Pachhe bardi Rije ri ghore ri shawdri : After them the Raja's horsemen : 
Ghore d& p&chhe chill hiiht rl ambéri. And after them the elephants with their 
howdas, 
Nahtfoi re chaug&uo di bajilt® karnilo, On the polo-ground at Niban resounded — 


the karndl,s? 
70 Charhi fauj Raje rt, hol dhaull dharo, ° 70 As the army climbed the hills, every ridge 
grow white (with the uniforms), 


Dera fiyd Baje ri Gijro re giwei, The Raja's camp reached Gijar™ village 
{and his order came): — 

“ Bimo®! chikro kiipre, pahnoi' saiijoa, “Servants, don your clothes as well as 
your armour. 

Aje hukam Raje ri, Mohipar-o khe hol.” To-day the Raja's order is to march to 
Mobipar.” #9 

Derk Gyd Raje ra Mohtpiro ri sheri, The Raja's camp reached Mohtpur field, 

75 Mohipdro ri sherl di mat lal kaméi;— 75 And there at the field of Mohtpur they 

rezolved 

Nawi Raja hoi Nahint, niiw len& dharil, That asa néw [tijd bad been crowned at 
Nihan, his name should be solemnly 
chosen, 

Parhe ane pahdit, rakhad dhurpat pie. Bo learned pardite came and made their 
calenlations, 


# BAddd, past ener : ‘ called of invited.” From shddqu: to call. 

é* CAapt-god, past tense: ' invaded.’ 

a) Hands, past enee of bardyd: to prooeed (in the plural }. 

* BAA, present of hijauwnd, to sound ; in the feminine : ‘ are sounded,’ 

A bill mosica! instrament made of brass, The village of Gijar is in Sirmir territory, 

S Bdmo, imperative of Maven: fo wear or pul on, 

#4) Pohyt, imperative of padaipé: to wear or put on. ; 

49 Mobfpar, alec in Sirmir. Not only did the new EA‘i assume the stfix ‘Parkish,' which Cistingnishes the — 
la Sj" gua aaa omnis aia acs For the suffix Parkkah, see awte, 

ol : Vos Be 
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S4t din hoe baich de, kol nafw r&sht da na 
fyi. 

Mabipirore gw&ltie rakht arjo lai :— 

80 “Jo nfliw dhsrif dedi R&je rf, to himo kya 

dei 7% 

Kher& deinikra, hor bag& det bagoti: 

Baht de lat det k@igand, k&nod de pf! det 
darot. 

“Lani Mohtpirore Raje ri nfaw rikha 
Mohit Parkash.” 

Kherf ditt nikr&, bag& ditt® bagota : 


85 B&abti de I&i ditte, kagnd, kao de darotd. 


“ Pahino chikro k&pre, hor pahtno saijoa. 
Aj bakam Réje rf, Bichro khe hoa.” 
Dera Sy8 Réje r& Bichro re bage: 
Tambi pare Réje re Bichyo re bajire, 

90 Geji didi -d&nif sft nau haztro, 
Jitte 18 karge Desbi-dhitro rt bahfro ; 


“ B&idho" chikro bugehe, pabtno saajos : 
Aj hokam Réjo rf, Kargigd ri hol.” 
Der dy R&je rf Karghnd rf seri; 

95 Karg&pd ri sert de chhert Raje rl ghort; 
Ghore chhere Raje re, dro mAti ri tama : 
Raje &ye bhet de, Ayeld re kiati. 

Raje baitht ro& tkmbd df, tabe hukmon 
karo: 
“ Kore Snoii kagto, hor kalam dawi&to. 


% To hAme hy4 del ?: then what will be given to us? 


 Dotiid : was Goed, sv 


™ Karghyd : « large village in Sirmar on the bank of 


Seven days they spent in divination, but 
found no auspicious name for him, 
Then the cowherds of Mobtpar begged 
(that they might select a name saying) :— 
80 “If we solemnly chose « name for the Raja, 
what shall we get?” 
(They were told) they would get s village in 
free-grant and also a robe of honour, 
And their arms would be loaded with silver 
bracelets and their ears with gold earrings. 
(So they answered) : “The name of the Raja 
of Mobtpir must be Moht Parkash,” 
And in return they got their village free of 
revenue and their robes of honour, 
85 And their arms were loaded with silver 
bracelets and their ears with gold earrings. 


( Then came the order ) :— 

“Servants, don your clothes as well as 
your armour, 

The Raja’s order to-day is' to march to 
Bichar.”™ 

The R&ja's camp reached the garden at 
Btchar, 

And in the market-place of Bichar his tent 
was 

90 Geji, the Sdnid, was fined one thousand 

seven hundred rupees : 

He held the free market of the Deshi-dhér 
(the ridge above Phégi). 


“Servants, pack your baggage, and don 
your armoar, 

For to-day the R&ji’s order is to march 
to "S 


So the Raji’s camp reached the Kargénd 


a, 
95 And on the plain of Kargiod the Raja's 

horses were exercised, 

And by exercising the Raja's horses the dust 
was made to fly, 

And the people of (pargand) Ayeli came to 
offer greeting to the Raja. 

There the Raja seated himself in his tent 
and bade them 

Bring a sheet of paper, @ pen and ink. 


** Bichar: also in Sirmér. 


Bandho, imperative of bandhnd : to bind or fold up. 
the Giri river, 


© Baitht rud ; is sitting. Tabe hukmo karo; then gives orders, 


os A poh, imperative of Ar-nu : to bring. 
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100 a: tes Bagh&tro khe, Iikhi-dent® do 


Png niwhi likho kfgto, hor rém-rim 


salémo, 
Daijt Nikho® likhofe, hart pydali 
gharesho, 
Piro majat mere desho ri, ni to phikimai 
desho, 
S&thi le&want majto, Apt dwand tiwed, 
105 Bano shiro de kagto, j&wan& Awana jfo.” 


B&ne pgo de k&gato, kar-lat saldmoi. 
“ Chikro ra nokro r&, ye R&ja jt kimoi.” 


R&je re rigri rahe, jawane jai. 
R&pe Bagh&tro rf raht sabha betht. 


110 Mohtye re rigrte R&of lof jubart,4 
Rine tinie Bagh&tro re rikhe neshne 
16 —_ 
“Nahini re rig, rohe kant joge dwo ? ® 
Sach bolo," rigrio, k& hukam m&khe ?” 
“Miakbe nahfi, S&hib&, hamei jiade, holf 
kfigato nflob.” 
115 Khole pigo di kigat, rfikhe b&jro dhart.® 


Bie tintyeh Bhaghftre rfkhe b&ichne® 


Shiri nflweh biiiche kfigato re, rém-rim 
salimo. 
Dije b&iche b&ichnie, hari pydalt 


gharesho :— 
“Parot majato deshd ri, nf to fikimei 
desho, 
120 S&tht ledwanl majato, Spt tdweh Swan’.” 
S&re paro mulko da, chhero rf chheriwé. 


Jay& bet& Bhagftro rf, sab chhero khe 
mfigie, 


100 (And he bade that) they should write of two 

matters to the Rina of Baghit.© 

On the paper was written the address, and 
after that his greeting to the Rand, 

With green and yellow lines drawn on it 
(and he wrote): — 

“Come to my kingdom's aid, Jest I lay 
waste your lands, 

Bring with you reinforcements, and come 
yourself also,” 

105 ( And he bade his messengers ) “tie this 
letter in your turbans aud go and come 
back quickly,”’ 

They tied the paper in their turbans, and 
did him obeisance, 

(Saying): “itis the duty of thy servants 
und attendants to do the Raja's bidding.” 

So the Raja's messengers went their way, 

The court of the Rin& of Baghat was in 
session, 

110 The messengers of Mob! Parkash saluted 
the Rina, 

And the Rin& of Baghit asked what had 
brought them thither. 

(Ssying): ‘‘O messengers from Nihan, for 
what purpose have you come? 

Tell me truly, messengers, what order is 
there for me?” 

They replied : “ By wordof mouth, my Lord, 
we know nothing, ’tis all in the paper.” 

115 And they took out the letter from (one of) 
their turbans, and Jaid it before him. 

Then the Ran& of Bagh&t read the letter. 


First he read the address on the letter, and 
then the greeting. 

Then he read the lines, the green and yellow 
lines : — 

“Furnish aid to my kingdom, lest I lay 
waste your lands, 

120 Bring with you reinforcements, and come 

yourself also.” 

In all the land (of Eaghit) it was known 
that there was to be a levy, 

All the youth of Baghat were summoned 
to the levy. 





© [tkht-dept : should be written ( in the fem. ), 
@ IAkho, imperative of Mkhou: to write. 
& Rakhe neahge lat : they were asked. 


 Baghit: ‘the State in which Solan lies, 


“ Lod juh4rt, past tense of juhdr-len4 : to offer salutation. 


@ Rohe kant joge dwe : what have you come for? 


*? Sach bolo : speak truly ( imperative of olga: to speak), 
@ RAkhe Adjro dhari : presented ( past of rakhnd : to keep ), 
@ Rakhe bdnchye laf: began to read. Binchnd ; to read. Of, Balochi wingagh ; Northern Balochi, wichhagh. 
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S&thi lefy4 majato, sétht ay Spe, 

R&n& poich& Bagh&tro rf Kargind ri sert. 
125 Kargfnd di seri de phil philo tilo, 

Mohfye rf Baghftro rf ho Karganu-e melo. 


Rije re timba dt b&jo™ chfidi ri gh&idt. 
Kaa mile Kargéute desh Réne rf b&idi.7 


Simla ditta?? Bagh&tro khe, Kahlirie khe 


Sab&tba. 
130 Kort dittt Basherte khe, Raja rkha ghata. 


R&je Galerie khe ditté N&gane rf kild ; 

Thikur Kumbfirsaino khe ditt! Bagh@r hor 
Bharault: 

Sidbie Thakaro khe dittl Jat hor Karault, 

“Eshi jiyd, Sidhid, soti Jat ri, 


135 Deshd-dh&ro khe jaide, kharacho khe holt” 


At piilgt Mohiyo rt ShargSoi rt batht: 


Chelt rt tai Intai8® Dabl ri batat. 
Na’dna re Kantgowe mat lai kamit, 
Chal&age d& porki chher lato chherit, 
140 N&ina re Kandgowe likhto talako :— 
“Jami holf ragic, to chhiiwe Simle re 
dhiko.” 
Baliri phaki ghald,*? Bachire rf kharf lig& 


dbiiga ; 
J&ndd 44 ni, Bachir’ jtundé ki miwéa. 


Att plllgt Raje rt Habiino re bane: 


( The Ran& ) brought his reinforcements, 
and he came himself also, 
The Rand of Baghay reached the plain 
of Kargina, 
125 In the plain of Kargini the sesamum 
flowers were in bloom. 
Mohi (Parkash) and (the Rand of) Baghat 
met in Karginf. 
In the Raji’s tent rang a silver bell. 
Below Kid"? (a village) in Kargand, they 
divided the Rani (of Keonthal’s) kingdom. 
Simla was assigned to Baghit and Subathd 
to Kablir. 
130 Koti? was given to Bashahr, whose Raja had 
remained at home. 
The fort of Nigan?’’ was awarded to the 
R&ja of Goler, 
To the Thakur of Kumbarsain was allotted 
Baghiir?® and Bharanli.’* 
To Sidha, Th&kur of Kot, fell Jai and Kar- 
auli.77 
( And to him said the Raja ): “ Right thro’ 
Jai, Sidhii, you will pass 
135 On your way to Deshf dhir:7 it will pay 
your travelling charges!” 


The palanquin of Mohit Parkésh came by 
the path of Shargion.” 

For breakfast they plundered the bazar of 
Dubla. 

The Qainingo of Naiin® steadily resolved 

Boyond the ridge of Chalinda"* to raise his 
levies. 

140 The Qaniingo of Nain wrote ironically (to 

the Raja of Naban ) : — 

“If you were born of a rdaf, you will 
attack the Simla slopes.” 

Balari® was barnt to ashes, thro’ 
Bachiri's™ house blew the smoke. 

It was not known whether Bachiri was alive 
or dead. 

The Raja's palanquin reached Habiné forest : 


SL 


% Bajo: issounded. From bijpa : to sound, 


7? Dittd : past tease of depd : to give, masculine (feminine, ditt! ), 


" Bandi : is divided. From bindnd : to divide. 
*3 Kh; a place at Kargind. 


% Koti: the name of a village about three miles from Juagé, said to be the old capital of Keonthal. 


*® Nigan: situated noar the Ghing State. 
tT Jit and Karauli: two paryands of Keonthal, 
 Sharghoa and Dubli: both in Keonthal territory. 


™ Lutot, to be plundered : (fem. agrooing with Ads‘), 


" Phukt ghdld ; was barat, or bas been burnt, 
* Balirh; in Keouthal, 


™ Baghdr: in Keontbal. Bharauli is near Substhd, 
Deshi: the ridge which lies above Phigd. 


Nhs and Chalanji; both in Keouthal. 


® Baocbirh wasa man's name, — 
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145 Piththt ligt go Habfige re, miwd rp jyo 145 To the forest of Habina® came the army like 


gano; a swarm of bees, 
Ay& derf R&je rf Pajhote rf Shilt: The Raja's camp reached Shtlt, (a village) 
in (pargena) Pajhot.% 
Pajhote re Pajhotre mat lft kamat :-— The people of Pajhot made a shrewd resolve : 
“ Raja &y4 MohiyG, chhandi kante rékbdi?" (They ssid to one another): “The Maja 
Moht (Parkash) has come, what reception 
shall we give him?” 
Baro biche dew& R&je khe, pipli khe They presented provisions to the Raji, with 
tamfkba. ' red pepper and tobacco. 
160 Ay& Raje r& der& Balgo re bige, 150 The Raja's camp reached the garden of 
His Pénde rf B&amgie mat lat kamal, The wife of Hisd Panda, the Brahman, 
made a shrewd resolve. 
Loté bhari le didho r&, Raje bhetdt 4. She brought s jugful of milk when she 
came to visit the Raji, 
Dudh kéle Bimanle K&mdhend rf lyat. She, the Brahmant, brought milk of the 
black cow Kimdhenu.™* 
Philt karlf phalrd, phiile karle ala, The flowers were blooming and the potatoes 


were iu blossom. 
155 “Himei chile DeshO<dhfro, ta kholi dyt 155 “ We are marching on Deshd<thar ani you 


pala.” come without your nose-ring,”™* (said the 
Raji to the Bribmant), . 

“ He R&je& Mohiy&, itn& bol nf bole.” (She replied :) “ O Raja Moht, say not so! 

Kamdbent r& dhinch&, parj& re nf hole. Kimdbenu’s milk and curds you will not 


find in any of your subjects’ houses. 
Chaichaike pyok& mero, R&jed: kindg roa My parents live In Chauchanka® village — 


chit?" whither are you going ?”” 
“ Jat Swani,™ Bimole, Jungo rf Kotl. (The Raja answered ;)—-“O Brahmaut, I am 
on my way to Koti Junga."3 
160 Jethe 1A}-bith@ rf bholk& kh&l,™ bor jan ri ee rere eee ve tang 
roti, read, 
Deshi-dbfro dt kargi, base ri thalort. I shall build me « dwelling-house in the 
Deshi-dhar. 
Deri kargA Deshie, hor judh land K oft, T shal] halt on DeshO, and shall conquer 
Kort.” 
“ Jé shine, RajeS, B&mant ri jing, (She said:) “If you hearken, Raja, to 
8 Brihmani's words, . 
Ajke Keofithalo khe, pair nah{i pin, You will not tarn your steps towards the 
165 Dewli tete,** jane je, aya teri kilo | 165 If you will go there, know that your hour 
is come | 
nnn as 
* Habina: « ridge in Keonthal, ™ Pajhot: 9 pargana in Kognthal. 


* Balg: in Ratesh territory, 

™ Kimdhens: the mythical cow, which never bears a calf, yet always gives milk. 

* To pay © Visit without a nose-ring is a bad omen. * Chanrchauka: « village ja Ndban territory, 
" Kindd rod chdle?: where are you going to? * Jit awapt : I have to go to. 

* Jungh;: the name of « deity, who lives in Pajyili village, neay the palace at Jungs, 

* Khai: is eaten. * DPreld tote: if you will go there 
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Biri bairi tetiyd, Guthino ri Dimo 

Obhiirie bidhale? ghore re shimo. 

Deo bhirli™ Jungi, Riyi Nip Saino ra 
tapo, 

Deshidhir ri Kalki. Mii-wet) pagra 
japo:” 

170 Bare bairf; Rane re Hanimiinie chele. 
Deshiio ri dhire df mir gnpti dele. 


Jé shine mere, Sihibi, Bamant ri jani, 
Bhi lal din suningano, hati Nahini jini, 


Lige hiiide sfitre, nabti khop® Rapa.” 

175 “Hast Pande rie, E’mnie, thagrt ho ki 
eee s lydwat jittro Keoithalo ri mit, 
Ghore pyiwni, Bimante, Rathmi ra pili. 
Garh Karo’ Tacabe, jo unda dtsho Kushila 
Dekhi iwani, Baimante, Nap Saino Riga," 

180 Jant bolyt Keoithalo, bichchha rt Dillt! 
 Briig chirot jetht bikrt,dfidh ehholot billi, 
Je dwelf jltti ro,’ shire pagr! paimii'. 

Je dwell hirto, to gale ghigri pilmii.” 
Deri itguwi® Raje r& Saiijo rt sort. 

185 Saiijo rf sert d@ part Raje rf timba. 

Sari halt guwa* Keoithal, alo rf jy limba. 
Gori row4 meghilf, jhumtf roio koheto, 


* Dim: the name of a deity who lives at Gophip. 
 Bhipld: will ight. From shipad: to ight, 
ite Mdr gupt! dele; will alay you secretly. 


Your enemies are very fierce there, and 
Dim, the god of Gothin, 

Will hack off with knives your horses’ hoofs. 

The deo, the warrior Jungi, Rini Nip 
Sain's star, 

Kalka devi of Deshi-dbar (— all will be 
against you.” She added =) 1 tell you 
clearly, 

170 Fierce are your enemies; for the Rand's 
subjects are devotees of Hanimén. “ 

On the Deshi-dhir they will slay you 
secretly. 

If, my Lord, you listen to me, a Brahmani, 

I will adorn your wrists with a pair of gold 
bracelets — and to Nahan you will return. 

Being on cousivly terms with the Rina, you 
must not attack him.” 
( The Raja replied ): “ O Brahman, wife 
of Hiisi Panda, art thon sane or mad ? 
By dint of sword shall I conquer the land of 
Keonthal. 

I will make my horses drink, Brahmanol, 
the cool water of Rathmi.? 

I will build a fort on Tarab Hill,? so that 

T may look down on Kushal 

I will come, Brahmant, when I have seen 

Rani Nip Sain.” 

As if, so to speak, Keonthal were like 
‘imperial Delhi! 

“(In Keonthal) the panther grases guats, 

and cats churn cream. 

If you retarn victorious, I will bind a tarban 
on your head, 

Bat if you come back in defeat, ] wil tie 
my petticoat round your neck,” 


1i5 


The Raja's camp reached the plain of Sainj. 
185 On the plain of Saiij? was pitched the 

Thaji’s tent, 

All the land of Reonthal shook like potato- 
stalks, 

The roar of the guns was like thunder, and 
their amoke like mist. 
 Bidhle: willent. From dich d: to ont. 

% Mui-woon pagrd japo : T speak plainly. 


® Tirbi: the hill opposite Simld, in Keonthal, usually called Thr Devl, ' 
* Kushild; sow in Patiala territory, It oan be seen from Tirbi hill, but formerly belonged to the 


Keonthal State, 
4 Chdro; graves, Chholo: churns, 


© Je dweld til ro; if you will come with victory, Pimfa: will put. 


* dwigued: bas arrived. 


1 Saidj: formerly the capital of Theog. It is now o village om the road to Kothbli. 
* BAU pocd: hes shaken, From hdli-jdod: to shake-of. 
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Saihjo re garhe parf Réaje r& meto, 
Ajddro df b&hro dé dbdiw&a rof ligt. 
190 P&ui rf jy& jbarné, rot chhugi chhott."° 


Dhyfrye j&gt chauthe, garh gowd chitt: ¥ 
Ssinjo r& Hamiy& mantri Kamalé -— 


“ Gheri ghala™ bairie, pord bh&gt ro jama.” 


Sainjo rf lirt bate b&id de sii.” 


195 Ghito khe de-gh&l&"? jau rf jarteé, 


“ Tayli dewo," ch&kro, bege gi mith.” 


Sidhie Koto re Thakre, lat rikhfo boli :— 
“ Ta beddwe thé, Hamiy&, Saiijo rf Rani ; 
Bharie dhar&tie, pékyi ro &yf. 


200 Dekhe bhile ni, H&miy&, bare R&je re 


chishe : 
Phikht ghali teri Saiijo, chhiichbrt re jye 
nishe 


Tert Saifijo re plther fele khe ni tape.” 
Hadi 1414 Sidhi& Thakur, &pane jye dhabe :-— 


“PhOki ghali tert Saifij, abe ubhe chinltt 
kabe 2” 


205 “Dekbi bh&lint tdwei Nap Saino re chishe. 


Chiat p&mf*" Saiijo, tere Koto re nishe, 
R&nd &wane de* Deshie, Kot jilé qhali. 
Khbapf&f l&m&* jhoto d!, ldm& Giri khe rill. 


205 ( Himié replied) : — 


[Octongr, 1908, 


And the Raja had fire put to the fort of 
Saiiij. 

From within and from without, the smoke 
rashed forth. 


190 Like a stream of water, their? tears rolled 


down, 

On the fourth day the fort capitulated, 

Said Hamiya,"? (Thakur) of Saiiij, to Ka- 
mila his minister :— 

“The enemy has surrounded us, and we 
must inske good our escape."’ 

The wife of (the Thakur of) Saiij gave birth 
to her child on the way. 


195 She was given barley mash to eat, 


“Give me more of it, my servants, for it is 
most sweet”, ( said she ). 

Sidhii, Thakur of Kot, said sarcastically :— 

“ Thou wast called, Hiamiyi, Rand of Saiaj; 

Yet at midnight thou hast been caught and 
brought hither, 


200 Thon didst not know the power of the great 


Raja, Hamid, 

Thy Ssiij has been barat, like chhiachArt 
straw. 

The stones of thy Ssifij did not suffice to 
make our stoves,” 

Sidhia Thakir will speak in bis own sarcastic 
way :— 

“Thy Saiij bas been barnt, when wilt thoa 
be able to re-build it ?” 

“Thou hast not yet 
seen the might of (Rana) Nip Sain. 

I shall be able to re-build Saiij, when thy 
Kot is in rains. 

Let but the Rand come to Deshé, and thy 
Kot will be barnt. 

It will be demolished from its foundations 
and cast into the Giri river.” 


(To be continued.) 


* L «., the garrison of the fort. 
© ChAuti, chhuti ; doubled for emphasis, 


ee 


Nee ogy a Pgetbonte ronsc From chipijdea : to be taken. 
4 Kamila: 


19 Himiyh: the then Thikur of Theog. 


“ Mentri, = Pahari term for waste or chief minister. 
19 Gheri-gh4li ; ameurrounded. From gheri-gh4ip%: to be surrounded, 
1? De-gh4ld; was given, From de-ghilgd: to give away, 


3 Dewo : give ; imperative of depd : to give. 


© Na-tipe : did not saffics. From j4pyd : to saffoe. 


Himiy’'s minister. 
14 Sui : gave bicth to a child, 


% Chiglé ; willerect. From chig-nd : to erect or to build. 
% Chip! pdt: will be able to build. (First person siogular,) 
% Rand dwone de: let the Bink come. Fonts Guage dows: Sela (hi) chek 


9 Khep it amd; I will cause to dig. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 

No. Itt. 


AMBROSE SALISBURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 


( Concluded from p. 298.) 


N January 1673 there was much correspondence about the obstructions met with in sendiag off 

the saltpetre. The iniquities of the “ Peeter men” and the connivance of the governor were the 

chief subjects of complaint, The want of appreciation of his efforts still rankled with Salisbury and 

resulted in his outbarsts of the 14th and 15th January. On the 20th be apologised for his hasty 

words and resumed his usual humble ettitade, The Masalipatain Council gracionsly accepted the 
apology and added » gentle admonition. 


Extract from“ Metchlepatam General to the Fort. Mr. Salusbary hath found many obstractions 
in this Imploy for the provision of Peeter. Hoe gives.ua hopes to expect five hundred Candys. When 
it will arrive is uncertaine, haveing received none from him since the coppy of this now sent, thoagh 
wee have writt several to him and advised of the shipps arriveall and the prejadice that may insure 
(sic) to the Honble, Company by their detention. 2 January, 1672-3.” ! 


“My Richard Mohun Etca. Freinds, I now send you two boates of Peeter with what 
Dangarees arrived, which my Servant had sent you many daies since, had not your difference with 
your Governoar prevented, which am glad to hear composed. I received 3 boates of my owne for 
this Occasion, snd the Governour hath in my absence sent one of them to Metchlepatan. In my 
Jadgment it would bee more convenicat and less chargeable to laid the Peeter in this Bay. To sead 
it to you will bee teadious and mach more charge. The Peeter had bin with you long since 
had not the Peeter men obstructed, but now the Ox people being retarned, it will bee I suppose 10 
dayes before all will arrive, about which time, if a Ship arrive here, all hast possible shall bee made 
in it. If you pleas to detayne the Ship for your occasions, shail advise when the Peeter is arrived 
and ready. I remaine Your assured friend, Amsnose Sacusscar.? 


Pettepolee, January 8th, 1672-3.” 


’ ‘ 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Etca. Councell, My last acquainted yoa 600 baggs of Poeter with 779 
Patch of Dangsrees sent on two boates, have enordered to board the first English Shipp, therefore, 
you may please to order the Shipp that is to receive them. I am now sending 580 baggs of Peoter, 
which is all at present arrived, hope the remainder with your Dangarees will speedily be here 
having sent seaverall to hasten. Had not the Pester moa Obstracted, you would have had timely 
Complyance. My Endeavors I hoped woald have foand better Success, Soe soon as other Peeter 
ariveth, shall immediately advise you and hasten it all that [ wm able, I remain, Your Freind, 
Axpnoss Satcopunrr.? 


Pettipolee, January the 10th 1672-8,” 


“ Mr Ambrose Salushury, Yours of the 10th, Carrent have received and are very sorry to 
heare you meete with such obstructions in your Businesse, however eanne seeke noe Remedy, The 
Shipps Being all dispatehed and ander ssile this morning, therefore desire you will please to hire 
“what Boats may Be safficient, and send away the Peter you have in readinesse to the Fort with all 
Expedition Your two boats we heare are arrived to New [? Diu] Point, where wee have 
ordered the shipps to take in the Peter. M. Marswanino ; Gao, Caamsencarna. 

Metchelepatam, 14th January 1672-3.” 


ne ee eo eee 
} Factory Records, Marulipatam, Vol. 6. 3 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 9. 
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Mr Richard Mohun Etea. Councell, Esteemed freinds, I have seat you on fowre bostes 1050 
bags of Peeter aud dayly expect Peeter to make up three hundred Candy, which is all will arrive 
for this occasion. I writt you for fifty pago. for Charges but since a Peon brought mee 24 pagos- 
which I sont for Peeter. I find you are angry. If not, you would give some friendly answer to the 
many Letters writt you. In my Judgment it appeared something unfreindly that after I have past 
soe much danger and Tronble aad endeavored my utaost in the Peeter ; to meet with such acceptance 
will discourage mee for the future from being the least concerned in Salt Peeter, Had you sent the 

I desired of you Lam very confident I had prevented obstractions the Peeter men heve 
made, but you writt the fifty Peons not able to resist the smallest Towne, bat it was your 
misapprehension, for I well know many of those townes will, upou a Just occasion, oppose 1000 of the 
best men you can procure, bat very few [of] them will Engage in a quarrel for the Peeter men, 
who are known Rogues all the country over. They have spent 100 pagos. in Peons and broiles and 
now fall out snd quarell with themselfes aboat each preseat proportion. If you speedily procure 
Mahmud Mynns [ Muhammad Amin] Letter to the Governour of Cundereare to deliver up the 
Peeter men who have thus abosed the Company may freely imploy whom they please, and the 
Bawnacorrel} Nawges [ banagar® Naik’s] shall not oppose or obstruct. When the Letter arriveth 
if you please to send mee 40 of your Bundarces [ banjaras, carriers }, I will make a Journey for the 
Peeter remaining in severall places, Jf you shall not speedily procure the above Letter and send mee 
the help of yoar Servants, I doe herby declare what dammage the Honoble. Coafpany shall sustaine 
will bee required at your hands and not from Your assared Freiod, Amprosx Saruspoay® 


Pettipole, January 14th, 1672-3.” 


“Mr Richard Mokun Etea. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, This morning I received the Inclosed 
receipt for 600 baggs of Peeter snd the Boatmen inform’d mee the Ships were under Saile, 450 baggs 
advised you sent on two bostes. I thought it would have bin noe way prejadiciall to the Honble, 
Company for a Ship to have taken the Peeter on bord in the Rode, but you have not thought fitting 
to give any kinde of answer to any of the Letters have writt you since my retarne, I advised you 
the Poeter remaining at seaverall places, and sent you s Letter of the Chief Peeter man, who said 
the King should detaine [it ] for the Kings use. It will bee m great dishonour and loss to the 
Honble. Company to have the Peeter and Cloth remaine where it now is, which leave to your 
Consideration, However you are displeased with mee, 1 assure you my Endeavors have. not bin 
wanting, and had not the Peetor men obstructed, I should have complied with time, but since my 
trouble and paine to noe effect I presume I shall bee esteemed an unprofitable Servant, therefore 
shall speedily discharge the Honble. Company of the expenses I am now att for servants, and soe 
soon a8 I bave received the accounts shall send them you. The Honble, Company have lost — 
considerable Sumins by this Peeter business, and if the same persons employed, the loss will be 
greater, for they take protection and will never comply with Contract, therefore desire to be noe 
more concerned in itt. The Peeter Brammoney hath bin the occasion of these obstructions, I am 
now sending your Gunneys to the Fort, I remsine, Your Assured Freind, Awsnoss Satvanuny.? 


Pattipolee, January 15th, 1672-3," 


[ Enclosed in the letter of the 15th January, 1672-8 J. 


‘Herein sead you the Peeter mens Engagement given at my comeing away to pass the Peeter, 
bat soe soon as i was come away they agains put Chop ou the Peeter and abused my Servants. 
The Cheif of [ the ] Peeter men received 500 pagos. old of Mr Johnson or 1000 pagos, old, and 
Sennen 
- * ‘The banagars are people who have the right to make fireworks for temples and nobles, and would want 
© Pactery Records, Marulipatam, Vol. 9. * Factory Records, Marulipatam, Vol. 9. 
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immediately takes the Protection, which caused Mr Johnson to make a journey, bat retarned without 
satisfaction. Your Pawpa [ Sabu, clerk, as learnt from Tamil lips | will informe you. My Servants 
are all comeing away and leave the Pveter to the Peeter men, soe that you will dos well to write 
speedily to Golcondah and procure Mahmud Mynins letter if you cannot procure a Phirmaund, if 
both, it will bee mach to the Companys honor, The Company were much better send Effects to the 
Bay to provide Peeter sufficient for their occasion, I have very eertaine advice your Brammoneys 
Kiosmen, the Peeter Brammoneys hath advised the Peeter men to rain my business that I may bee 
out of the Companys favor, and that you may give him the Employment, but if ever I light on him 
I am resolved to make an Example of him. Whether | ever meddle with the Peeter emplorment 
or not I yallue nots rash, nor had I now but that [ hoped to dos the Company good Service, which 
Thad, if the Brammoney had not prevented, but if I can light on him, hee shall repent and pay 
dearly for this action, The Brammoney sent to mee twoe Letters to send him money, being in 
want, but I excused sending till my business was compleated." ® 


“Mr Richard Mohun Etea, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yours of the 14th this night 
received. [have at large advised you of the unjust actions of the Peeter moa, and it will bee 
needless to trouble you more with them. The Brammoney Mr Jearsey imployed hath advised the 
Peeter [wen] to act what they have done, hopeing thereby I shall bee out of the Companys favor and 
againe [in] the Agentand your displessare, by which meanes hocisin Expectation of the imployment. 
I shall, in few dayes, send you attestation [rom geaverall Emminent Persons that the Bramminy and 
Peeter men have consulted to ruine my business. The Peeter men want not Incouragement, they 
being of themselves ready to accept any opportunity for their unjust designea and want not the 
Brammioncys assistance, Mr Fleetwood can informe you of them, Indeed it hath bin some trouble 
to mee, for I esteeme it to reflect on my honor to promise more then I am sble by their disapointment 
to comply with, According to your orders, shall send what Peeter remaining for the Fort with all 
Expedition, Iremaine, Your assured Reall Friead, Ausnose Sacussony.? 


Pettipoll:, January 16th, 1672-3," 


“Mp Ambrose Salusbary, The many letters which you mention to have sent us which you never 
received answer to as you say, which was two very short ones, which soe speedilie did not require any, 
But wee have long since sent you an acknowledgment of the receipt of them and the 600 baggs of 
Peter, The other wee hope you have dispecded to Madderas according toour advice. Your 
declaration in makeing us liable to respond for what damage shall acctew to the Honble, Company 
will not prejudice us or Bare you barmlesse upon tho examination of the Businesse, which unkind 
charges are better moved. For the future wee desire none, walesse better grounded, Your owne 
letters are sufficient to teatifie you had noe occasion for those Rashboots you nowe seem to want, 
naiiber will you advise us what Boats you want to catry the Peeter to Madderas; however wee have 
two and are now getting what Rashboots procureable 93 7. © «@ M, Mainwaninxe t Gro. 
CiaMeeruaine.!? 


Metchlepatam, 16 Janwary, 1672-5." 


“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Weo have this instant recived yours of present. Wee are sorry to 
read of the obstructions you meate with in the Peeter Basinesse. Wee have advised Mr Mohun & 
sent him coppyes of your letters that hee may fally uaderstand the Businesse & wee donb not But 
that hee hath endeavoured the procury of » Phirmand from Mahmud Amin [ Muhammad Amin}, 
which But lately that you wrote for. However wee continue it will tend little to purpose, Being an 


———— a 


§ Fartery Records, Maswlipatam, Vol. 9. © Factory Records, Marulipafam, Vol. 9. 
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old custome to serve the King first occasioned Mr Jearsey to procure that Phirmand. Wee would 
gladly understand what enconragement you would or expect to receive from us. Wee would, if wee 
knew how, give you all Immaginable for our Imployers Interest, having herewith sent you 
80 Rashboots [ rajpats, i. ¢., soldiers or guards ], Dut wee desire you to use that mediation with 
you that noe complaints are made to the prejudice of the Honble. Company. Wee have paid them 
one months pay Pr. each at 4 Rupees Pr. month . . . , M. Mainwartxc; Geo, 
Cuamore.aing, 


Metchlepatam, 18th January 1672-3," 





“Mr Ambros Saluatury, Wee wish wee cou any wayes remedy those dayly affronts and 
cheats put npon you By those knavish salt Peeter Men, occasioned partly, as you seeme to suggest 
by 4 Mutiny the Bramine he designed therby to engrosse the whole Imployment to himselfe. Wee 
cannot remember that hee was ever yet Imployed in that Businesse, But upon the Recommendations 
of Mr Fleetwood, However, to divert him from those his unwarrantable proceedings, wee have now 
wrote him to adyertize him by way of charge that wee are fally informed he hath endeavoured 
& is the person that hath ruined the Companys Affairs Under your Managery, from whom wee 
expect satisfaction unlesse hee presently desists from his practices & becomes instramentall to Bring 
those people toa faire complyance, Wee did yesterday omitt to advise you that the Companies positive 
orders were for their whole Flecte to keepe Company, and therefore not to be seperated, otherwise 
ashippe might have Beene spared to have taken in the Salt Peeter, Last night arrived the two boats 
who could not proceede for Madderas without anchors, Wee have gave them leave to returne to you 
to supply themselves, & soe to proceede, This day wee had given money in hand for two Boats more 
to come to you, Not mentioning any want of them in yours of the 16th,, received this day, wee have 
received tha money Backe & discharged them, Your Rashboots were dispeeded last night, 
M. Maixwarine ; Geo. CoAMBERLAINE. 


Metchlepatam, 19th Jan, 1672-3,2 
P. S.—Herewith wee send you a handred and fifty parodas for your occasions.” 


“Mr Rickard Mohan and Counsell, Esteemed Freinds, I answered your two letters of the 18th 
about three howers since, and now is returned some of the People employed in the Peeter business and 
have narrowly escaped with some money. The Peeter men take all they can light on and keep a good 
number people and have some of Mahmud Anmis [Muhammad Amin's] servants with them. 
I assure you the danger and trouble I have past in this business exceedeth my expression, and had 
I not bene more then ordinary carefull the Honble. Company would not have a Candy of Peeter 
for theire money, but you are something displeased with mee after all my Oare and trouble which 
hope you will bee soe freindly to consider with Charitable thoughts. If the Honble. Company deale 
in this Comodity in these partsand imploy the game Persong they will have greater losses, I advised 
you in the other above named to send mee Rasbootes for it must [be that] Maobd. Anmis letter must 
free the Peeter (#ic). With kind respects, I reniaine Your assured Freind, Awerose Sauvsevar, 


Petiepollee, January the 20th, 1672-8, 


. Mobon enordered mee to send what Cloth procureable to the Fort, but upon Mr Fleetwoods 
and Mr Hattons information of a great danger of the Dutch which [ did not apprebend therefore 
[ delayed ] sendifig the Goods. Pray immediately advise in itt, I hear you are ndw sending boates 
of Goods, Id, A, 8.""3 ' 
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“Mr Richard Mohun £tea, Cowncell, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours ofthe 18th, The 
Peeter being such a great vexation and remaining in this nature, caused mee to write you in that 
manner. I cannot expresse the trouble I have had. This day have received perfect advice that 
Mawond Mynn hath sent a racea to the Governour of Cundeveare to stopp all Peeter for the King: 
and therefore desire you to forbeare sending any Rasbootes. Idid suppose when I writt for them 
that the Governonr of Cundeveare had made this trouble by the Peeter mens occasion, Now it cannot 
bee done by violence, onely by letters from Mawmud Mynn, which please to procure, I expect every 
day Peeter to make up 300 Candy which I enordered not to come nigh Cundeveare. I have cent 156 
baggs, which, with 1050 baggs sent to you, is all arrived. Here's some Dungarees arrived, which 
pray advise immediately if you will have sent to Madarass or to you, There is six overlading of 
Dungarees deteined with Peeter, I was much tronbled at the time writt you, which pray exénse and 
esteem me for Your assured Freind, Amprose Satvsscny." 


Pettepollee, Janwary 20th, 1672-8." 


“Mr Rickard Mohun Etca, Couneell, Esteemed Freinds, Yesterday writt you in answer to 
yours of the 18th. My last desired your advice and Order concerning sending the Cloth I have in 
@ Readiness to the Fort for Acoompt of the Honble, Company, If it should miscarry by the Dutch 
seizare or otherwise, I am not able to Judge the Danger, living without news, I should think Mr 
Mohans Onder is sufficient 1000 times the vallew, but know not whether his other bosiress might 
couse hurte in writing that Order. I must really assuze you that the Peeter Journey hath done 
mee soe much prejudice that « greater va)lew then all the Peeters amount will not restore mee to 
the former Condition I was in before. And indeed I did purpose not to have engaged myself in 
Peeter more. Those Peeter men have abused Mr Winter, Mr Johnson and many other as Paupa 
[the 64u] can informe yon, and they will not dos other. Give them 50 Pago. per Candy they shall 
abuse you the more. I have in this, Journey endured more then my body was able, hopeing to doe 
the Company such service as might bee acceptable, bat I dare not undertake a new Journey, therefore 
pray send mee Rashoots. I remaine, Your assured Freiod, Ammnose Satvasvuny.!! 


Pettepolle, Jawuary 21th, 1672-3." 


“Mr Richard Mohun | Council, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours of the 18th and 
thia Instant is arrived yours of the 19th with the Resbootes, but, as advised you, I had last 
night sbout ten persons returned, who acquainted mee the Kings De Roy is putt upon the 
Peeter by some of Mahmad Anmis Servants, and the Ox people deny to take up the Peeter 
aoe long as the Chop and Kings de Roy continues upon itt, therefore returne your people. 
IT am from good hands informed that Anmis hath lately sent and received letters from the 
Peeter men, and hath a hand in this action with them and Inst night was informed that 
he's now st Qandevear, I shall in few daies send you that satisfactory sufficient to make 
appear Aminte under-hand dealings, Your letter shall now send him, and am of the minde 
it will cause him to remove the Obstructions, I most faithfully assure you I hoped to doe 
the Honble. Company good service in the Peeter and was in a faire way for.itt, Had I not met 
with such Obstructions the Peeter and Cloth Had bin with you in-good time. Had I knowne of 
such opposition, should not have ingaged in the Peeter for more than itsamount. The full 
quantity of Peeter arrived is 256 Md. I expected about 50 Candy which gave orders to 
come another way, but I fear the Peeter men have sent to stopp that alsoe, I hear not 
of itt, If the Honble. Company give time and price they may bave the Peeter delivered here 
notwithstanding Mawmbhod Anmis Ruccees and all the Peeter men can doe. The two Bostes are 
not fitting to goe to Maderasse being not in repaire, therefore must send other when they arrive, 
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Please to forbear more mony having received some from the Peeter Country, and desire noa more 
untill have given you the amount of the former, but thanke you for your readiness, and with kinde 
respects, Remaine, Your assured Reall Freind, Auunose Satvesvry.” 


Pettepollee, Janwary 21¢h 1672-3." 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Your two severalls of the 20th, Instant are arrived by which wee 
find that nothing will free the Peeter Bot Mahamud Ammes order which wee are very dubious he 
will not easily grant. ‘Tis noe otherwise now then formerly, therefore the less to be admired at. 
They will undoubtedly respond that the King must be served first. Wee lave alwaiea hitherto 
advised you wee are very sensible of the trouble you underwent in the Businesse, but that it should 
s0e vex you to oceasion you to charge us with the obstraction or neglect wherever it lay, it seemed 
something strang to us. However wee willingly passe by all and desire Nothing sor much aa a 
Friendly and amicable correspondency, which proves Always the best in the ocourrance of the Honble, 
Companies Affairs, Wee canne advise you nothing to the cloth, having never [ heard ] any thing 
abont it in General. ‘Neither doe you give us any notice for whose account it was provided or the 
sortments or amount, But believe it may come to late for the shipping if not already sent away. 

- « M. Marmwaatne ; Geo. Cuampentarne. 


Metchlepatam 28r@ Jan. 1672-3. 
P. &.—The Boats would not goe hence without a months pay,’ 


From January until July 1673 there is a gap inthe records, Then we find Salisbary, in 
apite of all his protestations, still engaged in the Petre investment. His strengtli had now become 
seriously impaired and he wes troubled with a“ paine in his left side." However, in Angust he 
was better and had “hopes” of his “ health againe.” When sending in his accounts, be dwelt on 
the services he had rendered the Company in the “ peeter business" and declared that any other, in 
his place, would have left “both Peeter and mony doubtfnll.” 


“ Mr Richard Mohun and Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Last night had news of Peeter, which 
may expect to morrow if your Governour Obstroct not; soe #oon as arrived and weighed, the account 
shall send you. In all this time you have not advised the price of the broadcloth received from you, 
nor the quantity of Dungarees yon Received long since. Here's 725 Baggs of Peeter, besides 40 
Baggs, Remaines of the Factory at Careare [ Karedu ] 450, delivered on board 600 Bales, What 
this will bee I daily expect, know not, but hope the account will not much differ from the price 
formerly made, the first per Candy excepted, for the Charges so» great, that togesather wish itt come 
at the price expressed, Here's alsoe packing Trade and Dungarees which desire to hasten, but with 
the Capon [eunuch] gon, and Remaine, Your assared Keall Freind, Amnnosx Sanosnuny, 


I purpose now to send for the Peeter which is arrived near this place, some Persons here having 
inform'd the Capon of mee, that hee's well pleased, and I presume will not Obstruct mee in any 
Business, Ampnosx Satvancny.'9 


Pettepollee, July 9th, 1673." 


“ Mr Richard Mohun § Couneell, Esteemed Freinds, My last advised you that I shall not bee 
able to send you the Goods bere in a readiness, soe long as the Capon Governour continueth, 
Yesterday Morning hee sents French letter which hee would have mee open and send him ita 
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contents in Gentine [¢. ¢,, Telugu j, but Lreturned the letter as received, and that should I open itt, 
cannot read one word in 20, which woul. bee noe satisfaction to them. He desired mee to come to 
him, whiek excused, having a paine in my side. Hee desired to know if the letter [ were ] directed 
to Metchlepatam, which sent bim word it was, News was bronght him of 5 English shipps nere 
this point. Hee sent to know their business here and that hee supposed they waited for to take the 
Dotch ships. T sent him word IT knew not of any Ships here onely of those at Metchlepatam, Hee 
saith hee heareth weo have nine Ships or Tenn acar Porto Novo, and that Side Mearpaffer [Sayyid 
Mir Jafir) hath advised lim the English there have reported the French will have 20 Ships speedily 
st Metchlepetam, Hee alsoo demanded if weo have news of a peace to bee shortly with the Dutch, 
I sent him in reply that have not heard of any Ships arrived at Porto Novo nor what the French 
expect, but that wee hope a peacg ia made with the Dutch and more to this effect, by which I finde 
hia Master is freind to the Dutch and that heo is offended with us upon the Dutch accompt, and if 
any Obstrnetions, that is the Cause, In some mouthes since gare you my Judgment how convenient 
Mountepallee [Motupalle} is for the disposure and provision of Goods! and for the Ships to Lade 
ani receive Goods, but your answer was ( if mistake uot) that Agent and Counsell would delibertely 
Consider of itt, therefore did not think to write you more of itt, but Considering bow affaires now at 
present stand, aud ina Ready way to be much worse, its my Judgement the Agent and Councell 
cannot doe a better sete more profitable to the Company then presently to Order One Hundred 
pagos. to build a warehouse, and question not a little time will give enconragement for the making 
other accommodations, ant Rest, Your assnred Reall Freind, Ampnose Sacusscey, 








Pettepollee, July 11th, 1675, 


Posteripi. Pray give your Order for sending the Peeter and Packing to you, and it shall 
speedily bee effected. 1am doabtfull these may bee Dutch Ships. The Capon hath sent for the 
Old Governour, who is expected to Morrow. About 5 miles henea is arrived the last Peeter, which 
lett. continue till the Capon gon, when hope shall have noe Obstructions. Id, A, 5." 


“Mr Moluwn Etca, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I expected by this to have had the Peeter on 
borde ship depending on Boates here, which haveing caused to be arived are found insofficient, 
therefore have now sent to Dew [ Dia] for two large Bonates, One Boate have advised sent for 
Packing Trade to supply your Occasion. Here's 13000 Gunneys which with the Rope and Twine 
at Cureare is the valine of the 600 Pagos, you enordered for the Fort, Pray advise if you will 
have the Gunneys sent to you or Remaine to bee sent from hence to the Fort, The Peeter advised 
you errived neare this place, expect to Morrow if faire Weather, when shall speedily weigh and send 
you the Account. I remaine, Your assured Freind, Awsrosr Satusscny.! 


Pettepolee, July the 18th, 1673." 






“Mr Richard Molun, Cheifa Etca, Counsell, Esteemed Freinds, Last night Advised 
in porsnance of your Order have used all meanes for to hasten Bontes for the Remaining Peoter an 
Packing Trade, bat when expected to Lade the Goods, the Bortes were found insufficient, there [fore] 
as wilvised you, have Sent to Dew, which if not procureable there, shall acquaint you that Boates may 
beo sent from you, ‘The last Peeter, and all to bee expected, is now weighing. The Governour 
doth nes way Obstract, The Accounts shall bee sent you the beginning of next week. I hoped to 
doe it this, but the Peeter arriving this day, which is now spent, and therefore cannot now bee don. 
You did formerly Order not to make Bookes, but to send the Accompts as hitherto have don, 
which Order have Observed. My last to you desired your Advice and Order for the Gunneys 
provided for the Fort which are in the Companys Factory, and that I have sent a Boate with 
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Packing Trade for your Occasions, which may daily expect. Observe the time you are to cxpect 
the Ships to returne for the Goods you shall provide, which, in my apprehension, will bee difficult 
to goe to the Fort and returne sce speedily to you. By Goils Blessing you shall have those goods 
jn good time, they onely waite for Boates, which if this place did afford, you should have had the 
goods with yon now. I present my hearty Service and remaine, Your assured reall Freind, Awunosn 
Satvesony. 


Pettepollee, July 1914, 1678." 


“Mr Richard Mohun Etca, Councell, Eateems1 Frein ts, This Evening have answered yours of 
the 16th and Jost now have news at Dew, Bontes not at present procarable, therefore you may 
please to send Hoates for Eight hundred and fifty Baggs, the Peeter not all weighed bat supposed 
the whole will bee soe mach or more, Here's alsoe thirteen thousand Gunneys, which if you will not 
have sent from hence to Madrass, you may please to send for. I have three Boates, but One is at 
Careare, sod one goeing now to you with packing Trade, the other on Shoar, and her's but one Smal] 
Boate which will nott carry above 150 baggs, and being Old, I am not willing to hazard the Company 
Goods on her, This, with my hearty Service, is all at present from your assured Freind, Amsnose 
SALUSBURY. 


Pettepollee, July 19th, 1673. 


The Dungatees at 7 patch per pago. as I bought them, thought might Serve your Course 
Goods as well as better, Jd. A. 5." 3 


“Mr Richard Mohun Etea, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, My last acquainted you Boates are 
not here procareable and that the Peeter here will qt. nerest 850 baggs, all being not yett 
weighed, cannot exactly know itt. In my Judgement the Boates you send were better delivered the 
Goods on Boarde as the Ships pass this plac, Or if you think its most Convenient they were better 
t continue untill the Ships retarne from the Fort then to be Landed in Metchlepatam and againe 
Shipped to Send on borde, Which you shall judge best for the Honble. Companys proffitt,: please 
to advise, and your Order shall bes obeyed by Your assored Freind, Ammrose Savcencer. 

Petiepollee, July 2let 1672." 


“Me Ambrose Solusbury; Wee have now Before us yours of the 19th. & 21th. which advise us 
your want of Boates to Bring the Peeter & packing trade for this place, in reference to which wee 
have this day hired 4, who to Morrow will be ready to gaile towards you. The tonnage of those goods 
with you wee have computed & find that lease will not serve the turne, Upon their arrival), wee 
desire you to lade & dispatch them to us as soon As conveniently you canne since time is precious 
& will not at present admitt of delays, What you mention in yours concerning the detaining of the 
said Boats untill returne of the shipps from Madrasse & su to pat the Peeter &ca. on Board them 
without landing here, wee cannot approve, since it willnot only create « trouble But be also uncertaine, 
Wee therefore againe desire you that you will send them directly unto us, which Upon the approach 
of the Fleets shall be lsden Before oar Bale goods, which is the neelfull at present, , 
R. Moaun &ca, 


Metchlepatam, 25 July, 1673." 


“Mr Richard Mohun, Cheife Eica. Counzell, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours of the 
“1th and 23th instant wich the paper expressing 55 Bales sent by you to Careare. 1 was informed 
from a Peon of yours when Mr Mohun male this his way to Madrass, that the Cloth of yours at 
Careare was 55 parcells made up in Dungarees but not imbaled, which pray advise, that I may speedily 
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send 4 Person to make the Boates ready, The two Boates sent [rom hence remaine there, but you 
advise not that Potrize Puttaes |Poturiza Patnava is }™ there, if not one must be hired, if all sent 
at once, or one must make two turnes, which will cause the Ships stay the Longer, to which please 
to advise, The four Boates yqu express ate not yett arrived, When they are, they shall bee 
immediately Jaden and retarnd you. The accompt shall bee sent yon when the Goods are all on 
borde. I have some time bin troubled with a paine on my left Side nere my Stomach, that I cannot 
list to write without moch tronble, and you enordering my Accompts as formerly without Bookes, 
desire you not now to expect them from Your affectionate freind, Amuaose Sacsauny.*? 


Pattepolize, July 25th 1673." 


“Mr Richard Mohwn Ete. Councell, Esteemed freinds, I expect your answer to my last and 
Order concerning Goods at Careare [Karedu]. The Catwall [ Kotwal, magistrate] of this place 
confidently reported the Dutch had 25 ships arrived at Metehlepatam and that the English and 
Dutch ships were Engaged and many Guns fired, which supposed trath, and therefore writt you was 
sorry for the loses the Company might Snstaine their Stock being againe sent on borde, but your 
Silence confirmes the Catwalls news a Story, for that I hope the ships will not meet with any 
opposition from the Dutch, Inclosed send you the Accounts which had bin with you some daies 
sooner had I not stayed for the Boate of Packing Trade, being not able to make them up without itt. 
I hope they will give you the same Satisfaction as if they were in Bookes, the Investment being soe 
inconsiderable, Had I not met with such Obstractions, the Peeter had come at a cheaper Rate then 
now it doth, and I presume had any other Person mett with sach troubles, both Peeter and Money 
wonld have bin left doubtfall to recover, as it hath hitherto, assare you hare taken great care and 
trouble in itt more then I know how to Express, hope my Endeavors will find your good seceptance, 
and if you please to examine former Accounts, you will not find any Peeter the Company ever 
received from this place to come soe cheap as this now provided, If the Agent and Councell would 
take my advise in provision of Peeter, the Company shall surely find itt theire great profitt. The 
whole qts. [contains] 1872 Baggs and Old Remaines 30 Baggs which had by this time bin all lost, 
had I not removed itt. You may remember Advised you One Boate up with Armagon which 
Sir William?* Ordered to returne hither. With hearty wishes for your health, Remaine, Your 
affectionate freind to serve you, Amanosr Sanvanurr, 


Pettepolle, July 28th 1678. 


Three of your Boates thismorning arrived. Puttaesboatenotyettcome. TheCapon Gorernour 
is returning by way of Gundepollee, Until hees gone Cooleys not procureable. Havedelivered Matt 
to corer the Boates and to morrow purpose to lade them. I have appointed two Bostes to receave 
$00 bagge of Peeter each, and upon the Peeter the better to preserve itt, each Boate 3000 Gunneys, 
and Puttaes [ Patuava’s ] boate must receave 252 Baggs Peeter and 4000 Gunneys, which maketh 
852 Baggs Pester and 13000 Gunneys, as advised, The Boatmen say that Lading is more then thoy 
are able to receive, therefore send to you. Jd: A. Sacussuay,"’™ 


“ Mr Ambrose Salisbury, Yours of the 25th come to hand the 28th following, advising ua of 
the receipt of ours of the 21 & 23 Instant. The Goods of our Masters mentioned to be at 
Carrear [Karedu}® are Bales 55 Marked and Numbered as already acquainted you, concerning 
which wee desire your care that you will have Boats and People there in a rendynesse to attend the 
retarne of our Fleete, thet the land Bales may with what possible speed be put on Board them, so as 
not longer to hinder their comeing towardes us than there is an absolute Nesessity for, which wee 
Mind you May be done at once. Therefore, let Not Boats sufficient be wanting to effect it, which 








® The Patnavars are one of the sea-fishing oastes of the Madras Presidency. 
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wee referre to your care, since time will Not admitt of delays. Those 4 Boats wee sent you from 
hence [for] Peeter &ca, wee hops eare this are arrived with you, and that you will, as advised, 
Returne them sgaine with what Possible speed, your accounts the same. Wee are very sorry for 
your present indisposition, Wishing you health, doe conclude . . . BR. Monvx &ca.™ 

Metchlepatam, 29 July, 1673." 

* Mr Richard Mohun Etea. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yours of the 20th last night came to 
hands, and in performance of your Order shall send to Carrear soe soon as Bonatmen are procured, 
for they mast goe from hence to put the Goods you express on board the Ships that they may not bee 
delayed, but Tam not certaine todoe it at once. I have laden on two of your Boates 400 Baggs of 
Peeter and the third 54 baggs, which to day had compleated, had not Rayne prevented, To morrow 
night the fowre Boatea should have Laden and returned you, but they will not receive more then 
Peeter, and I think not secure to force more upon them then they are willing to receave, for should 
any ill happeo, they will impute the cause to mee. The Gunneya will remsine for Boates from yon. 
One large one will serve. Had those bin large they would have receaved all and saved the trouble 
of other. I praise Almighty God [ find some hopes of my health againe. I Remaine, Your assured 
Freind, Amagose Sarvsaver.*2 

Pettepollee, August let, 1673," 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, From yours of the first Instant, which late the last Night came to 
hand, wee are advised of your receipt of ours of the 29th, past, wherin wee observe your intentions 
for the sending persons to Carrea where, with Boats, shall attend the retarne of our Fleete to lade 
those goods there in a readynesse for them, which wee hope will take effect, only againe mind your 
quicke dispatch that there be noe delay theroin, Wee take Notice that you had Iaden two of those 
Boats sent from hence with Peeter & that the other two had Beene the same, had not raine 
prevented you, which wee hope eare this is orer & that you have dispeeded all towards us, God 


send them safe, For the Gunnees wee shall send you other Boats, since these Not able to take them 


in, which is what wee have to acquaint you with, . . . RB. Mopuy &ca,%? 

Metchlepatam, 5 Awyust, 1673," 

“ Hr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have two of yours of the 2nd, and 5th. Instant, which came 
to hand the 9th., and with following wherin you advise that yon bad laden the 4th. Boats with Peeter 
& dangareca, & that you had needed 2 Bonts more for the Gonnies, which yet Remaineth vith you, 
which wee this day send you, desireing your qnicke dispatch in their Isding & retarne to us, since 
that now hourly expect the arrivell of our Fleete with us, The 4 prementioned Boats are now 
arrived with what mentioned which shall be continued on Board them for the quicker dispatch of our 
Shipps, which wee hope will not alter arrival! bere require more than two days stay, since what wee 
have to lade upon them Being in the like readynesss, Weo wish your Bostmon &ca. sent to 
Carrea may be timely for the lading those goods upon our Shippa in their returno hither, More at 
Present wee have not to communicate oaly wish you heakh, , , _R. Monvs, &ca.% 

Metchlepatam, 11th August, 1675," 


For two years, from August 1679 until July 1675, the records are silent with regard to 
Ambrose Salisbury, If he remained at Peddapalle, he could hardly have been ocenpied in the 
Company's business, since, in a“ Genorall" from Fort St. George to the Court of Directors. dated 
20th November 1674, is the remark, ‘The Factories of Verasheroon and Pettipolle are both laid 
down and of no farther charge ; Metchlopstam is the place for baginess.”"5 


In July 1675, Salisbury was once again implicatol ia the misdemeanonrs of his superiors, 
eee 
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Extract from “Mr. Matthew Mainwarings Charge in tha Mondle. Companys Behalfa against Mr 
Richard Mohun. Sly, That Mr Salsbury provided a Parcell of Goods to the amount of 1053-12 
which he thrust upon the Company without consent of any of the Councell for want of mo ny to 
comply In more Propper Returns,” ™ 


In the following month an extract from the Déary of Mojor Puckts shows Salisbury in his old 
quarters, 


“ Mr Salsbury at Pettypoly Ordered to come to Metchlepatam to receive instructions about red 
Sallampores [ehintx] and Morees [ mari, blac cleth ] to be sent to Bantam and to bring musters 
and prizes of the samo, Metchlepatam,10 August, 1675." "7 


“ Mr Ambrose Saluabury, Sit, There being an Investment to be mals in the Honble. Company 
In Some commodities which we understand are to be had in your parts, wee therefore desire and 
enorder you to come to us forthwith to receive directions abou the- same, not else to Trouble we 
remaine &ca, M. Marswasine koa, ; 


Wee desire you.to enquire what quantities of Lead [red] Sullampores [and] red Morees are 
to be had in your parts and to.bring us musters of each. 


Meichlepatam, 16 August, 1675,” 
In-accordance with: these directions, Salisbury prompily repsired to Masnlipatam. 


“ Mr Matiew Mainwaring and Councell, Worthy Friends, In obedience to your desire and 
order shall hasten my Repsireto you. The want of boyes will detaine mee, they being taken upp 
by the Gorr. &ca. I shall bring with mea Muster of red Sallampores and Morees- Although but 
little of either at present procureable, which with my humble Servis conclude, Your moat hamble 
servant, Awsnose Savusavrr.” 


Petepole, 16 August, 1675.” 


‘The result-of Salisbury's interview with the Councell-ab Masulipatam~is briefly chronicled in 
Major Packle’s Diary, “ Mr. Salebury came to the factory, taith .the Dutch have taken up and 
bespoke ai the red Cloaths, Bot he could furnish with sach sorts’ as the Merchants have already 
vandertaken.“@ Metchlepatamy 25 August, 1675." 


Salisbury was bitterly. disappointed with his reception at Masulipatam. On his return to 
Peddapalle, be voieed his-grievances in the following letter :— 

“ To Mr Matthew Mainewaring ¢es. Councell, Worthy freinds, By the Blessing of Almighty 
God, ime this instant safely retorned, being Satturday noon. T apprehended’by your General] there 
was an Investment to bee made by the Honorable Company in the Comodityes of these parts as you 
expressed, but you are pleased now to say You have contracted with your Merchants for the Sorta 
those parte afford. Had you been pleased to reserve forme a small matter you should by Gods 
blessing have found punctuall complyance at the prizes you receive from your Merctmants, which 
presnme could bee the same to [the ],Company and noe.lesse to you to Receave goods from me as 
you dos from other persons. But that you should expect mure from toe in the Investment than 
from the Ceuntry Merchants that have constant Impreste isto be admired. When-you have answer 
from the Ajent and Councell tothe Letter you have-writ I desire you to consider mee, desireing but 
Five thousand pagothaes, 
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You may also please to take into consideration my Sallary,—12 yeares, two yeares allowance, 
Servants dyet, &ca, and nearest 70 pa. repayres of the Factory, all which Referre to your Charity 
and my two Journyesto Metchlepatam, being sent for, pagothaes 28 :8fa,, there being noe person in 
the Honorable Companyes servis but hath allowance only my selfe, By the bearer pray Remit what 
you please, being in want of money for my expence, Not else at present, remaine, Your humble 
Servant, Ampaose Savissury,*! 


Petepole, the 28th August, 1675,” 


The Council at Masulipatam seat a curt reply to Salisbury’s list of complaints, If he could 
provide suitable goods, they woul pay for them. Meanwhile, he was ordered to draw up an acconnt 
of the effects of the Company then remaining in hishanls, The question of salary and allowance was 
ignored. 


“Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee are Debtors to yours of the 28th ulto. and assure yon to 
the best of judgements wee have in all things consulted the Honble, Company’s advantage, 
which did out of our money to [ ? obey ]-our Instructions for goods they would contract with us 
for, which wee tooke [ ? look ] upon to be much the Securors [ ?securest ] way. You now talke 
of aud [Pan] Investment. You eann make up in Sallampores to the amot ui of pas. 10000, 
But wheu you were heare you told us you could procure none of that sort, and wee believe you are 
now mistaken, If in time you send in any of Lengths, Bredths and goodness you Speake of, there 
amount shall be ponctually paid you, which is all wee have at present, But to deliver [ ? desire ] 
you Pr. first opportunity to remitt us an account of remaines of that Factory, as debts, house 
moveables,&c. . . . M. Marwwanrya &ca,4? | 


Metchlepatam, 7th Sept, 1675." 


To this letter Salisbury retorted that he waa better qualified to undertake the Company's 
investments than many who had been preferred before him, and that if 1,000 pagodas were 
delivered to him, he wonld-engage to make a profitable use of them. 


“Mr Matthew Maincioaring Gea. Councell, Worthy freinds, You were pleased to order my 
comeing to Receive directions for an Investment for the Honorable Company, But at my arrival! 
scquainted mee that you had given orders to your merchants for ssid goods, and that you have yet 
Remaineing great part of the Honorable Companyes stock. Since You are not certaine of the 
Investment that may bee made about Neglawanch* as also towards Gingerlee,“ and that if the 
stock you have sent to them parts should not bee fully disposed of, It will prejudice the Honorable - 
Company, and mach the more if its not to bee done by the Fort, time being short to compleat 
that work for the timely Retorne of the Honorable Companyes Shipping. Therefore, I conoeive, 
since you have part off the Estate by you and are certaine of the Investment of that sent 
abroad, You will doe well to Consult your Honorable Companyes advantage, For, should part 
of that money bee brought agains and baveing yet part of the Stock by you, If the Fort not ablo 
to supply the defect, I wish you to Judge how great a damage the Honorable Oompany will 
sustaine by your neglect of time for its Investment, 


That the Honorable Company-may know how muoh they have suffered by ; persons 
that have not had Knowledge of their Service before mee, I hereby engage myselfe to make them 
a timely Investment of Tenne thousand pagothas in. Sallampores of fall dementions, which being 
sorted and vallued at the price your Merchants Receive, I will allow Five Per Cent, which being 
Five hundred Pa. is worth your Observance and I Presume, if denyed, will be Required at your 


: Se eee — 
“? Nagalwancha in Goloonda, where the Dutch had a factory, 
“ T’he ovast line between the Godsrari estuary sad the Jagaunith Pagoda, 
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hands by the Honorable Company, which I Refer to your Consideration, and that you send effect[s] 
with speed to preferre the Honorable Companys intrest and preserve them from damage, Promiseing 
by Gods permission puntuall complyance. And had you given me effects when you delivered your 
Merchants, [ should have provided the Amount of Twenty Thousand Pagothaes upon the same 
-termes, which i3 all at present from Your humble Servaut, Amprose Saumeurr. 


Petepole 2d. September 1675," 


With the despatch of this imperions letter, Salisbary's temper cooled, and, as usual, after his 
occasional outbursts of self-assertion, he became compunctious and quickly changed his tone, His 
next two letters are humbly apologetic. 


“Mr Matthew Mainwaring (ca. Commissioners, Honored freinds, I acknowledge my error in 
pressing you for an Investment since you contracted with your Merchants and crave your pardon, 
knowing the Agent and Councell referre all the affaires off these parts to your disposure, therefore 
wish I hed not given them any trouble, and question not the Honorable Companyes advantage in 
delivery off your mony to your Merchants, But should your occasion require the amount off the 
sum expressed, pagothaes 10000, in fine goodes, should not doubt its procorery, But of the other 
sorts not any. The Account you desire off the Factorye: debts dca, shall bring with mee, which 
hope more satisfactory then to send it, With my servis, subscribe, Your real! freind and servant, 
Amonose Saniseury.“ 


Petepole, 12th September, 1675." 


“ Mr Matthew Mainwaring §ca, C wanriasionera, Honored [reinds,I last vight paid Palankeen © 
boyes with purpose to set out this morning but am unfit for travell in the reines, haveing taken cold 
thirefore herein send you the Account off debts and remaines belonging to this Factory as you 
enorder. The debts great part belonged to your Factory and part returned from the King and 
about 200 pagothaes in Mr Daniella time, which only belong to this Factory. If you shall please 
to send 1300 pagothnes, I will send you 80 Corge off Sallampores at 15 and 17 pagothae per Corge 
[seore} the price I give, which doubt not to your guod likeing which being the needfull, | Remaine, 
Your reall freind and Servant, Amaagose Sarissury.4? 


Petepole, the 13 September, 1675." 


The Council at Masalipatam paid no heed to Salisbury’s demands for money for an investment 
and they were equally impervious to bia threats, Of his apology they took no notice. On the 14th 
September, Salisbury again asserted his claims to equal advaotages with the rest of the Company's 
ecrvants, 


“Mr Matthew Mainewaring §:ca. Councell, Honored freinds, 1 omitted to acquaint you the 
Honorable Compaynes house was Robd and four pewter panna and the rest of Copper and Brasse 
household stuffy carried away, When I heard of it, which was many months. after, scquainted the 
Governor, and the persons being found, was beat and kept in Irons some time, but not confessing, 
was Released, since one dead and the other run away, You are pleased to Present il] my proposeall 
concerning cloth Investment which should not have made had I any allowance from jou, therefore 
You have nos reason to bee displeased Since you all have frou the Honorable Compavy sofficient 
allowance, I will oblige myselfe, may I have the allowance that you have, that my servis shall bee 
faithfoll and as profitable te the Honorable Company as any peraon in their servis, May I have 
Investments. It shall appear [ have given a small matter in part for the Cloth expressed in my 
last, which iff you accept not, pray advise. If you will promiso my Sallery and allowance due to _ 
mee aod allow mee according to my time and right and send mee mony for 8000 peices of 
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Sallampores at 5 pa. and 12} pa. per Corge, I will engage they shall bee so well bought that they 
slash hee Matinshd sok Bia leds ceaoae tee ete eee 
approved by you. Had you given mee any thing to subsist upon when with you, I should have 
advised you thas much before, But to send for mee and pat mee to expence and retorne mee in 
disbonor hath very much troubled mee since. Desireing your speedy answer, I rest, Yoar assured 
reall freind, Amsxose Sacussurr.* 


Peteyole, September 14th, 1675.” 

Ill and disappointed, it is no wonder that Salisbury keenly felt his position. He had been 
in India for seventeen years and had spent nearly the whole of his time at a little insignificant 
factory. Now, after this long period of service, he found himself in 9 far inferior position to those 
who had come out from England many years later. Matthew Mainwaring, who had succeeded 
Mohua as Chief at Masulipatam evidently bore no love to Salisbury and his influence most probably 
had weight with Major Puckle, the Company’s Supervisor, who thus alluded to the unhappy 
factor :— “ Here is also a letter from Mr Salusbury, a most pitifull Impertinent peece of morrallitiec 
that doth dayly follow us with letters that we understand not, and therefore lesse concerned to answer 
them,” 

Metchlepatam, 20 September, 1675.” 

For the next three months there is no allusion to Salisbury. The cold that detained him at 
Peddapalle in September was the beginning of the end. He seems to hare repaired to Madapollam 
the usual health resort, and to have been received by Richard Mohun, the disgraced Ohief of 


Masulipatam. After an illness of twelve days, Salisbury ended his unsatisfactory career on the 21st 
January, 1676. His death was noted in Major Puckle’s Diary. 


“Mr Ambrose Sallusbury dyed Intestate, baving Iaid sick at Mr Mohnn's house about 
12 days, Sent Peons to Petypolee to secure his Estate there and Mr Heathfeild and Mr Crawley 
sppointed to go and Inventory and bring away what he hath left to Metchlepatam. Metchlepatam, 
January 3d, 1675-6," 


For a person who died intestate and with very, little property, the amount of correspondence 
that ensued about Ambrose Salisbury’s affairs seems ridiculous and disproportionate. As late as 
1682 his accounts remained unsettled. 


“ Mr John Heathfield and Mr Robert Crawley, Wee enorder you both to go immediately 
to Pettipolees and there to secare what goods &ca, of the Honble. Company's or Mr. Salsbary’s you . 
shall find in the Honble. Company's factory or elsewhere, and to take & perticuler sccount of 
his papers, money and all other things of value, bringing with [you] what else conveniently 
you can to Metchlepatam, the remainder to seale up and leave peous to gaard it, ah 2 
M. Matrwasine &ca."! 


Metchlepatam, 3 January, 1676." 

On the 28th February, 1676, Richard Mobun, who was then at Fort St. George, wrote to the 
Council as follows: — “The death of Mr Ambrose Salisbury I suppose you have been long since 
acquainted with all, that he dyed in my house intestate and left his Books with mo, which I rendred 
to the Commissioners in Metchlepatam, provided they would give me theit Joint receipt for my 
discharge which was denied by some of them. I now do the like to your Worship and Councell 
upon the same termes, that they may no longer lye in my custodie, but that you, for the satisfaction 
of his freinds, may be acquainted with what be bas left of an estate and accordingly take it into your 
Possession.” 
eee 
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For six months nothing seems to bave been done with regard to Salisbury’s affairs. Then, on 
the 11th August, at a Consultation at Masulipatam, there is the following entry, “Joseph Arnolki 
excepts against looking after Mr Ambrose Salusburyes estate and Mr Jobu Crandons, being other 
were coucerued therewith before he arrived at this Coast,"* 


On the following day, the 12th August 1676, at a Consultation held at Masulipatam, 
Streynsham Master, who was making 8 tour of inspection of tho factories subordinate to Fort St. 
George, “having enquired why the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salisbury who some months since 
deceased, was not taken care of by the Councell here, he dying as is said Lutestate, It was answered 
that they were auwilling to concern themselves further than to secure the Companyes Interest, by 
reason his Creditors upon his decease made Severall Demands, As a Moore Merchant produced a 
Bill under his band for several] goods and Mr Chamberlaine a Bond for Rs, 885-15 cash, 
Principall dated March 28, 1667, to pay Interest at 2 p. c.-per Mensem end in default of poyment 
after 6 mos, at 3 p.c. per Mensem. . . . P. S,— Concerning Mr Ambrose Salusbury’s Estate, 
and Mr John Crandons, Joseph Arnold always excepted sgainst others having intermedled therein 
before his arrival at this Coast." 


On the 20th September 167€, administration of Ambrose Salisbury's effects was granted to 
“Susanna Salisbury, mother and lawfully assigned guardian to Susanna and Anna Salisbury, 
minors, nieces and next of kin to Ambrose Salisbury, bachelor, who died in the East Indies." 


Sal'sbary's affairs in India, however, remained unsettled, On the 22nd Febrasry, 1677, the 
Council at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam, **We have Ioformation that there are effects of 
Mr Ambrose Salasbury deceased in the Custody of some persons of that Factory and Debts of hs 
unpaid, concerning which the Honble. Company having given express orders for the sale thereof, 
payment of debts, and briaging in the overplus into their Cash for friends use; we have only to 
Vonfirme the same unto you as we doe hereby." 


On receipt of these orlers, the Council at Masulipatam took the following steps : — 


“ Att a Cansultation.—In persasnce of an order from the Agent and Conncell of the 2utb February 
1676-7 concerning the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, It is Ordered that Mr John 
Heathfeild doe bring in and deliver to the Commissioners whatsoever he had in his Custody appertaining 
to the said Mr Salusbury, and the same be received by Inventory in the presence and onder the 
Attestation of all the Honourable Companyes Servants resident in this Factory, and that whatsoever 
else of the said Mr Salusbaryes Estate shall be found in any other place, that the same be also under the 
like Caution and circumstances receav'd and Registred and the whole disposd by public Sale or Oatery, 
and the proceed brought into the Honourable Companys Cash for account of the true proprietors, 
Particularly That Mr George Chamberlaine be desired to give in an accompt of what money he has 
received and possessd himself of belonging to Mr Salasbury since bis decease, that so the Accom) 
between them may be adjusted with the more facillity. 

Joseph Arnold excepts aguinst medling with Mr Ambrose Salusburyes Estate more then 


a witness of what may hence forward come to his knowledge, other persons being concernd therewith 
before my Arrivall on this Coast to the rest of this Consultation I subscribe, Josern Aasoro,”* 


Metchlepatam the Gth Aprill, 1677. 

In persaance of an order of Consaltation dated the 6th instant, directing Mr John Heathfeilt 
to bring in and deliver to the Commissioners whatsoever he had in his Custody of the Estate of Mr 
Ambrose Salusbury deceased, Aud that whatsoever of Mr Ambrose Salusburyes Estate shoull be 
found in any other Place shoul! in like manner be brought in and delivered tothe Commissioner, 
as more at large per the said Consultation doth appeare. 
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In Complysnce whereunto, the said Mr John Heathfeild having this day brought in and delivered 
to Us whatsoever appertained unto the said Mr Ambrose Salusbury in his Cnstedy, wee do now 
think convenient and Enorder, according to the Tenor of onr aforementiond Consultation, That Henry 
Croon Colbourn and Samuel Wales, Writers and servants to the Honourable Company, dos Journey 
to Pattipollee and that they repaire to the Honourable Companyes Treasury in that place. and do 
bring or send by hand from thanee into this Factory whatsoever they finde of the ssid Mr Ambrose 
Salosbouryes Estate in that place, And for their so deg this Our Order shall be ther sufficient 
warrant, 


And Wee doe Enorder that their necessary Expences for their J ourney thither, during their stay 
there and returne to this place be defrayed and allowed them, Matz. Masswanuse; C wrornEen 
Hatros ; Geonot Cuaweentaive.™ 

Mefchlepatam the 14th Aprill 1677." 


“ Watrcas Jobo Heathfeild Chirurgion and Robert Crawley Writers, by vertne of an order 
from the Commissioners of the 3d of January 1675-6 directed to Jeuroey to Pettipollee upon 
the Decease of Mr Ambrose Salusbury, as well for securing the honourable East India Companyes 
Estate in that Factory under the charge of said Mr Ealusbory, as also the proper Estate of said 
Mr Sslasbury according to the honourable Esst India Companys Orders in such Cases provided, 





Seale, Since which the ssid Robert Crawley deceasing, and the Commissioners by important Affaires 
of the Honble, Company diverted from proceeding farther therein, bat more especially upon notice 
that Mr George Chamberlaine had singly taken upon him to seize and take into his possession, 
without acquainting the Commissioners therewith, part of the aforesaid Mr Ambrose Salusburyes 


and Robert Crawley brought with them from Pettipollee as aforementioned, ateording to an 
Inventory thereof teken iw the presence of the Honble. Companyes Servants thereumto subscribed. 


We the said Commiasioners doe hereby Qnitt and discharge the said John Heathfeild and 
Robert Crawley for the aforementiond particulars received of the sail John Asathfeihd according 


sett our bands this fourteenth day of Aprill 1677 In Metchlepatam, Bignd and delivered in the 
presence of Joseph Arnol], Peter Radcliffe. Matr. Matnwanina, Cunistorgen Hatrox, 


The contents of the abovessid Toventory being this day disposed of by publique sale or Oute 
amounted unto One huodzed and ten pounds Eighteen Shillings and Sixpence sterling, brought nthe 
the Honourable English East India Companys account of Cash, attested by us, Jonzru Apotp : 
Sam Wacea; Hexar Croow Cousotune,” r 


MetcAl -patam, 14th April 1677.0 


The Council at Fort St. George approved uf the action of the Council at Masulipatam, Ip 
1677, they wrote, " [t is very well that you will make Enquiry into the Estate of Mr Ambrose 
Sslusbary deceased, and proceed to payment of his debts, the rest to be made good to the Cash of 
the Honble. Company for the rest of his Relations at home,"#t 
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Again, on the 5th July, 1677, the Council at Fort St, George wrote to Masulipatam, “It js 
very well that you have proceeded to get in Mr Salasboary’s remaines bringing them into the Hon- 
ble, Company's Cash. We have given Order to Seeke out for that same Dass lately his servant to 
be sent unto you." 


On the 4th August, 1677, the Council wrote in the same strain, ‘Tt is well that you proceed to 
gett in the Remaines of Mr Ambrose Salasbury deceased, and paying of his Just Debts to the Coun- 
trey to carry the nett proceed into the Cash of the Honble. Company for the use of his Friends at 
home,"® 

Salisbury's “friends at home” were getting impatient at the long delay in forwarding what 
was doe tothem. Ata “Court of Committees," held the 31st October, 1677, “Mr Alderman 
Batharst and Mr Sambrooke are desired to state the account of Mr Ambrose Salisbury deceased 
and report the same."@ 

Farther, in their ' General! Letter to Fort St George". of the 12th December, 1677, the — 
Company wrote, “ The Administratrix of Mr Salisbury sends orders to her Attorney about geting 
in his Estate, whome wee would have you assist what. in you lies, and to doe the like concerning 
Samuel Smiths Estate, and to send us their accounts as they stand in our Bookes.* 

Before these instructions reached India, Mr. Chamberlaine had made an application for the 
amount be considered due to him from Salisbury's effects, 

“To Mr Matthew Mainwaring, Mr Christopher Hatton, Mr Joseph Arnold, Mr. John Faild, 
Commiasionera for the Honourable English Bast India Companyes difaires in their Factory at 
Metchlepatam, Sirs, [t is now seavou months since the Agent and Councell acquiesced to the payment 
_ of Mr Ambrose Salnsburyes debts in their General! from the Fort, Iam one of his Creditors [ for ] 
# very considerable Samm as will appeare by his Bond. The prodace of what he left hath for some 
moneths remained in the hands of Mr Henry Crom Colbourne, as Tam informed, mach to the 
prejudice of the deceased's Creditors as you well know. T now desire you will piease to order the 
payment of it to me that no prejudice may accrew to the Honble, Company in regaril of my want of 
it, The detention may hinder mefrom voyaging to the Portas Enordered. . . . . . . . . 
ee | Pee Td Tatty a 

Metchlepatam, 2d January 1677-8. " 

In reply to Mr. Chamberlaine’s demand, the Council at Masulipatam wrote,“ Sir, We have 
receired yours of this date demanding payment of what Mr Salushury stands indebted to you, 
which you not having expressed, Wee desire you state the Accompt between you and deliver it in 
signed by you, that wee may consider thereof and thereby know what answer to retorne you, 


MeteMepatam, 2 Jan, 1677-5." 

The following day Mr. Chamberlsine stated his account as requested, 

“ Mr George Chamberlaine having this morninge sent in an account containing the state of his 
demands upon Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, it is Ordered that the same be registred in the 
Consultation Booke. 

Wee find the said Accompt consists of rapees 8854 by » Bond to Mr. Benjamin Brond, dated 
March the 8th 1667, with a Condition of Interest at 2 and 3 Per Cent | Per) month to Commence 
six months after the Date thereo!. 

Wee find also on the Cr. of said Account that be has received Pagos, 586 which, at 3} rapees 
the pago., amounts [ to ] 2051 rupees which containes above twice the principall. 

_™ SS 
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The Totall of Interest to Sept. 18th 1677 he computes and charges Rupees 3676, which appearing 
a litigious matter such og will require o jadiciall determinotion between the Exeentora or 
Administrators of said Mr Ambrose Salnsbary deceased and Mr. Chamberlaine and wee not being 
qualified or invested with any Authority to act in matters of such a Natore must referr Mr 
Chamberlaine to the Agent and Councell for advice or decision of the case, Tuat Councell being the 
onely constituted Court of Judicature for our Nation in these parts of India,” 


Consultation, Metchlepofam 3d January, 1677-8," 
In England, Salisbury’s affairs again occupied the attention of the Court in 1678. 


“ dt a Court of Committees holden Jd Awyust 1678. . . . Mr, Letten and Mr Sambrooke 
are desired to examine the account of Mr Ambroze Salusbury deceased and to report the same.” 


“ At a Court of Committees holden 27 Norember 1675. . . . Mra Susan Salisburie 
petitioning the Court that the account of her Brother, Ambrose Salisburie, late Factor at Mesulapatem 
may be stated and that.a finallend may be made thereof, she being willing to acquiesce in such 
determination as the Court shall please to make therein, It is ordered that it be referred to Mr 
Sambrooke and Colonel Clerke to examine the account and to adjust the same between the Company 
and the Petitioner as they in their Jadgement alall finde to be equall and to report the same unto 
the Coort,” @ 


In addition to the above resolution, the Court wrote as follows in their *Generall" to the Agent 
and Council at Fort &t. George : — 


Para. 71.—* Wee are desired by several] of the Relations of our deceased Factors to write unto. 


you ou their behalf for your looking after the recovery of what may be due unto them from any one 
in the Countrey, and also upon Accompt of their Inventory, and in particular by the Freinds of 
Mr Ambrose Salisbury and Mr John Crandon. Therefora, wee would have you to use your utmost 
endeavour therein, and to see what dae unto them be duely paid into our Cash. And wee cannot 
but much blame Mr Mainwaring and the rest of our Factors at Metchlepatam for being omissive 
herein, for wee doe finde hy their Order according to the Originall Note under their hands (Copy 
of which wee sent you herewith) That Mrvohn Carpenter did Anno 1675 pay unto Henry Croone 
Colborne the Summ o/ 111 Page. which wee doe not finde brought into the Credit of the Said John 
Crandon in our general] Books, and wea doo also finde in the Consultation Book of Metchlepatam 
that £110 18s, 6. was paid into oor Cash for Accompt of Mr Ambrose Salisbury which is alse 
Omitted to be brought by them into our Metchlepatam Bookes, both which are much to the 
prejudice of their Relations here. Wee -would therefore have you for the future to bring into pit 
Cash and Generall Bookes whatever you receive belonging to deceased persons at the time when 
received, and if there be any Debts owing by them in the Gon ntrey, which to you shall appear to 
be jastly due to any one there ( regard being had to any debt orclaime in the first place that wee 
may have upon them ) that then, ont of what you sball have received for their Accompt,. you 
doe discharge the same, and by your next Books send us their Accompts rightly stated that soe 
wee may pay the Ballance unto their Relations here ; bat after you have sent us their Accompts, 
you are not sfter that to pay any further Debts out of their Creditts to any one in the Countrey 

and in particuler, wee are desired by the Relations of Mr Salisbury and Mr Crandon to onist Fon 
to recover in what due unto them and bring it into our Cash, which wee require you to doe with 
all care and diligence. . , i 


London, 3rd January, 1678-9." 
ee 
* Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 2, ™ Court Minufes, Vol. 81, fol, 20, 


Court Minutes, Vol, 31, fol, 58, ™ Letter Book, Vol. 6, p. 32, 


_ 
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Upon receipt of the above instructions, the Council at Fort St, George wrote to Christopher 
Hatton, who had succeeded Matthew Mainwaring as Chief at Masulipatam, telling him to “ especially 
give usan accompt of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased."7 This order was dated the 10th July 
1679. On the 17th July, at a Consultation held at Magulipatam, we read,“ The Councell have 
examined the Accounts of Mr Ambrosa Salusbary and Mr John Crandon deceased as they stand in 
the Generall books, and doe finde them to be right entered, and the Summs brought to their 
Creditts to agree with the Summa paid into Cash by the steward, Their distinckt accounts traced 
allalong from their Commencement are.ordered to be transcribed and incloged in the packett to the 
Fort for the Agent and Councells perasali.”7 


Before this statemont reached England Ambrose Salisbury's accounts wera once again brought 
before the Court, 

“ At a Court of Commitlees holden 23th November, 1679 . . . It is ordered that it be 
referred to Mr Herne and Mr Sambrooke to examine the sccount of Me Ambrose Salisbury and to 
report the same." Also, in paragraph 5 of their “ Generall" letter to Fort St. George, of the 
Slst December 1679, the Company wrote still more emphatically with regard to the estates of 
deceased persons in general anil to that of Ambrose Salisbury in particular. 


“We have frequent and continued Complaints by the Relations of severall of our Factors 
deceased in India, for want of a troe sccompt and due care taken im the recovering in of their 
Estates, and jn particuler by the Relations of Mr Bagnold, Mr Salisbury, Mr Covell, Mr Lanston 
and Mr Crandon and wee cannot but mach blame those our servants who were so neglectfull not to 
say dishonest therein . . . it wasmade sppeare . . . That £110 18s. Ga. was received of 
the Estete of Mr Salisbury, nothing of which is as yet brought into our books. Wee cannot but 
highly disapprove of any each dovings, whereby the dead shocld be any waise wronged or their 
Relations in being detained ao long timo out of what is their due, and minst impute it to the unjust 
practises of our Factors that lave the management of receiveing in the Estate of persons deceased 
by making use of theis monies (under a pretence of not bringing of it inte our books of Accompts 
untill the whole be received) unto their owne private advantage, We would therefore have you 
strictly to examine those particulers and give us a full accompt thereof why the said money or any 
part thereof have been so long detained in those hands who received the same and were not by him 
delivered unto his respective Chief that it might have been imediately brought into our Cash and 
books, that soe wee might have paid it unto their Relations and thereby have avoided a great 
deale of Clammor and Ul surmise from them of our Factors dealings so unjustly by them, 
Mr Mainwaring affirming that be did not receive the aforesnsid , ., . £110 18%. Gd. of the 
Estate of Mr Salisbury out of the hands of Mr Henry Croone Cofborne untill after the of 
February 1677 and ure the last books that wee have had from Metchlepatam . . . and 
Mr Mainwaring doth also affirme that . . . said soms were brought into our Cash by 
him as soone as teceived by him from the said Mr Colborne and wera made good by him to us in 
those books Letter which are yet wanting here and not sent home by you, which if not 
already sent, we inorder you to Ballance and send us by the first [ conveyance ], and wee doe require 
you, a8 a standing Rule, that whatsoever some is received by any of our Factors of the Estate of any 
persous deceased that it be imediately btought into our Cash and posted inte that years books and that 
upon no pretence whatsoever the Steward or any other doe keepe it in their hands without giveing the 
said Person deceased Credit in our books for the same.” ™ 


The delays in getting in Salisbury'’s debts appeared interminable. In March 1680, another 





 Farlory Records, Port $t. George, Vol. 13. Factory Records, Masulipafam Vol. 2. 
™ Court Minules, Vol. 31, fol. 171. ™ Letter Deck, Vol, 6, p, 140, 
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“ Fort St.George, Thuredey, the 4th March, 167-80, At o Consultation . . . Mr 
Nathaniel Cholmley having presented a paper to the Agent and Councell Dated this day, wherein he 
requests the payment of £00 Rupees out of the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salasbury Deceased brought 
into the Companys Cash as being owing to him upon Bond, It is thought fit to give him for answear 
that when all Mr Salasburys Debts are knowne, some of the Creditors not having yet made demands 
of theirs, It will be taken into consideration to satistie them all as far as the Estate will goe.” 7 


Streynsham Master, the then Agent at Fort St. George, referred to Masulipatam for information 
as to Mr, Cholmley's claim. Christopher Hatton replied on the Sth May, 1640, as follows — “In 
your Generall of the 22 April, you are pleased to say that altho’ I have not seen any accounts between 
Mr Salusbury deceased and other persons, yet that I may have some other collateral knowledge of 
debts or demands between them, whereof you are pleased to desire an account, [ do remember that 
Mr Nathaniell Cholmley severall times signified unto me that Mr Ambrose Salosbury owed him 
money on Bond or bill and if my memory fail mo not, that Mr Ambrose Salusbary in his lifetime did 
own himself indebted to said Mr Cholmley but made delays of payment upon some bad markett 
a parcell of Thea of his found in England, that Mr Cholmiey has several times sinve Mr Salasbury’s 
death made demands for his debt of the Commissioners and myselfe I doe very well remember.” 7® 


Cholmley *s claim was settled the same month. 


“ Fort St. George, Thursday, 37 May, 1680, AtaConsultation . . . Upon reading Mr 
Nathaniel Cholmleys second request for the payment of a Bond of Mr Ambrose Salusbarys to him 
for 809 Rupees due the Ist March 1666 [1667], after perasall of the Honourable Companys order 
in their letter of 8d January 1678 [1679] and Mr Christopher Hattous Letter of the Sth received 
the 17th instant, It is Resolved and ordered to pay the said Bond at the rate of 819 Rupees per 100 
Pages, as the Rupees of Mr Salisburys were sold the last yeare ia Pagos. 250.25 which summe is 
ordered to be charged to Mr Salisbarys Account in the Companys Bookes.” 77 


Nothing more is recorded with regard to George Chamberlaine’s claim against Salisbary’s estate, 
The next reference to the deceased factor's accounts is in September 1680, when, on the 1]th of the 
month, Messrs. Field, Colebourne and Wales wrote from Masulipaiam to Streynsham, Master at 
Fort St. George, ‘Henry Croon Colebourne . . . hath sent copies of the account of Mr 
Ambrose Salasbury . . . soe far as passed thro’ his hands whereby you will see that the money 
was paid into the Honble. Company's Cash, and os to Mr Salusbory, he had nothing lelt save 
a parcell of old letters, his books being left at Mr Mohun's house sealed up when he departed 
this life."*8 


The last allosion to Salisbury in the “ Factory Records" is in the “ Fors S¢ George Generall to 
the Company" of the 20th December, 1680. Iu para, 75, the Coancil wrote, “ Monies paid to 
Mr Salusburies Administrix was before paid into Companys Cash and therefore shall deliver up 
Mr Mainwarings bond."™ 


In February 1682, probably in consequence of the statement from Fort St, George, the 
Court of Committees, on the 22nd of the month, once more gave an order for two of their nomber 
“to state the accompt of Mr Salisbury and to report the aanme.”" Then Salisbury finally 
disappears from the pages of the Company's records, having made far more stir after bis decease 
than he ever did in bis life. 


0 
TS Factory Records, Fort Bt, teen ja, Val. 2, te Fatlery Records, Part Bi, George, Vol. 24, 


Factory Records, Fort St, Georze, Vol. 2. ™ Factory Records, Fort St. Georje, Vol, 26, 
™ Factory Records, Miseellanaows, Vel. 8a, “ Court Minutes, Vol, 33, fol, 1, | 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA, 
BY CAPTAIN 0. E. LUARD, M.A, 
Superintendent of Gazetteer in Central India, 
(Continued from Vol. XXXVII, p. 110.) 

A FAMINE SONG. 

The Chhapanié or “‘Samvat 1956," 


Tue song given below was composed and sung in Western Malwa in the great famine of 
Samrat 1956 or 1899-1900. This famine was the first that had attacked this favoured tract within 
the memory of living man, and it found the inhabitants quite uoprepared to meet it. The song is 
composed in the rough rustic form of the Garba, popularly known as Marwari Git, I am 
indebted to Mr. Vakil, Gazetteer Officer of the Ratlim State, for writing down the vernacular 
Version. 


Toxt. . “Translation, 
iL. I. 
Ghare ghare bakri, ne ghare ghare int. In every (city) home a gost is found, and (in 
many even ) a camel.! 
Chhapaniyo phir gayo chiri khiint, The Chhapanii? bas travelled into the remotest 
corners of the land, 
Tek; —Chhapaniyi-re sil, pher mati awi Refrain: — O cursed Chhapanii, return no 
bboli duniyiy men. more to this innocent land, 
II. Ii. 
Bajrii ro bitiyo, masiirker! dir, No fijra cakes, no pulae of mazar ( can ba found 
in the house), 
Paragiyo chhor gayo ghar ki air, Se the husband has deserted the wife (he cannot 
euppert). 
Tek : —Chhapaniyi, ete. Refrain: — O cursed Chhapanii, ete. 
III. III, 
Kali, kali bidli pagipart bind. Black, black clouds (are overhead ), but only 
a small drop falls. 
Gari, gayi logiyinri jhar gai diod. The (once) well-nourished women are now 
grown thin (and weak ),? 
Tok : — Obhapaniyii, eto.4 Hefrain : — 0 cursed Chhapanii, eta, 
Iv. IV. 
Dajra ki roti, ne tel ki paro. O 1! for (some ) broad of Sajra and a spoonfal of 
oil. 
Obhspania* fpar bijli paro. May lightuing blast the cursed Ohhapanii.§ 
Tek : — Chhapaniyi, ete. Refrain: —O cursed Chhapania, eto. 


' L.¢., the country people wore foreed to sell their eattle to the townsfolk, who had grain to feed them with. 

2, a, "56." for Samat 1956 or 1899 A. D. 

* Lit., the pot-bellies ( duad) of the women have diminished, 

‘ Bajra bread is only palatable whon eaten with ghi, but noteven oil, a poor substitute, can be had, 
Paro = pari, « ladle for oil, 

s Fe nn ne weed chiapas ; (1) ns the famine sd 1956; (2) ae one stricken by the famins} (3) os 
the year 
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v. 
Chbapaniyi ki mise rindi dar, 


Chhapaniyo kide nawa nawa tar, 


Tek :-—Chhapaniyi, etc. 
VI. 

Lauje-re godari, palin jere ing, 
Chhapaniyo phir gayo chiiri kh ang. 
Tek : — Chhapaniyi, ete. 

VII. 


Bajri ki rofi, ne bhens ko dahi : 
Chhapaniya ne kro paichli gali. , 


Tet : — Chhapaniyi, etc, 
VIII. 

Tizi-sI minchli, ne titoso bin : 
_ Chhapaniyo siito khinfi tin. 

Tek _—_ Chhapaniyi, ete. 

Ix, 

Titi-si giri, ne biira-sa bel; 
Bana mokliwe wegi gel. 


Fek:—Chhapaniyi, etc, 
x. 
Hiyo bajro, ne wegya moth : 
Bhikhi sisd khigai honth, 
Tel : — Chhapaniyi, ete, 
XI, 


Chhapaniyi-re hat me gulab ki chbagj : 


Chhapaniye kardiyo dhin dhari, 


Tel s— Chhapaniya, ete. 
€ Tor = hath, or cabit, 





* This refers to the well-known custom 
and a bajra cake at the back of the house, 

® Khiinfi ton; fon == fan: stretehed ont, 

1 The idiom " biting one's lips,” i, «., honth kh 





¥. 
The famine-stricken (child's) mother has found 
and cooked (= morse) ) of dai, 
And (in his joy) he leaps nine cubits* ( off the 
ground ), 
Hefrain: — GO cursed Chhapaniii, eto, 
VI. 
Go fetch the quilted sadule and bring the camel's 
pack.? 
The Chhapania hag penetrated into-every corner 
of the land ( and we-must fly), 
Refrain: — @ cursed Chhapanii, eto, 
VII. 
Bring ajra bread and curds of buffalo’s milk : 
So shall the Chhapanii be driven ont by the 
back-way.8 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapanii, ete, 
VIII. 
A half-broken bedstead with broken tapes (is all 
he has): 
Yet. the famine-stricken one sleeps soundly 
stretched at full Jength,® 
Refrain: —O cursed Chhapanii, etc. 
rx. 


A hali-broken cart and broken-down bullock 
(bring the wedding party), 
And the bridegroom js very quickly sent back 
home.!0 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapania, ete, 
Bijra was sown but moth bins appeared : 
The hungry mother-in-law is wt her wits’ end 
(for food ). 
Refrain: — O cursed Chhapanii, ete, 
XI. 
(My lord) Chhapanii holds o thorny rose 
branch in his hand, 
And (with a wave of this aceptre) has raised 
(the price ) of grain to‘five sere a rupee,!3” 
Refrain: —O cursed Chliapania, ete. 


* Palin, « Porsian word, a camel's pack. 





of driving ont any disease, such as obolera,ete., by placing some curd 


_ _ he entertainment of guests is too costly in these days. 
and or chabdnd, moans to be vexed or non 
withered ross trea, 
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XII. 
Bandhliwi pigri, sagwirliya pech, 
Mimoji khiyagaya bhigji ne bech, 
Tek : — Chhapaniya, etc, 
XIII. . 
Tus gai takri, bakhar gaya bat : 
Chindi ka bineyin ke hogaya phigh. 
Tek : —Chhapaniyé, ete. 
xIV. 
Patli rindi rabri jime chamike tira. 


Chhapaniviin adi margayi, binsatiyi me sara. 


Tel:— Cbhapaniya, ete. 
xY¥. 
Patli rind! rabpi limbi kheachi ghing. 


Chhapaniyo phir gayo chari khiiny, 


Tet :—Chhapaniyii, ete. 
| XVI. 
Pati roti, pipal jesi pin, 
Jamij khigaya sasiji ki kin. 
Tat : — Chhapaniyi, ete. 
XVII. 


Log, lugiti gele jaye 
Rotiyin-ra lekha karti jie, 
Tek: — Chhapaniya, ete. 
XVIII. 
Sasi poche, susro khiie : 


Balia sapiite anti jie, 


Tek: : — Chhapaniya, ete. 
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<I, 
The uncle has renewed his tarhan and decorated 
its folds, 
But (todo so) and get food he sold his niece,!4 
Refrain : —O cursed Chhapania, ete, 
XIII, 


The balance of the merchant broke and the 
weights were scattered, 
But he ia rolling in wealthy splendonr. 
Rafrain: —O cursed Chhapanii, ete. 
XIV. 
The porridge isso thin, so thin, that the grains 
in it are (far apart ) like stars im the sky. 
Now in 1956 half (of us) mre (already ) dead, 
by 1962 we shall all be gone (if this want, 
continues ). 4 
Refrain : — O cursed Chhapania, ete. 
xv. 


Thin as his porridge is, (the famine-stricken one ) 
yet gulps it down at a draught, (as if it were 
amrifa ), 

(Indeed) no cormer has escaped the (dread ) 
Ch hin p aD id. 

Rejrain: —O cursed Chhapanii, ete. 
XVI. 

The bread is a5 thin as a pipal leaf, 

And the son-in-law has deafened"® his mother- 
in-law with his importunities, 

Refrain: —O cursed Chhapanii, ete, 
xVII. 


As they walk along the road, men and women 
(Carefully ) count each loaf ( they eat ). 
Kefrata : —O cursed Chhapanii, ete. 
XVIII. 
The mother-in-law bakes bread," the father-in- 
law eats it : 
( While) the “ datifal"* danghter-in-law counts 
( mloutely each mouthfal swallowed ), 
Refrain > — QO cursed Chhapanid, ete. 





13 "To loss oF bo without a turban is a sign of great disgrace. 


té Owing to his exoessive trade in graio. 


8 An obscure verse of which no one seemel to understand the allusions, 
1 Kau thane, on ordinary idima meaning to make deaf by pontinued request; to worry. Cl. kan phorna. 


Poche from pond: to bake, 


1 An ironical ase of the word eapa!i =a datifal danghter (Sk, eu-putys. ). 
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REMARKS ON A PHOTOGRAPH, NEAR ATING, | I also wrote two short articles in German on 
TAKEN BY THE HON. ERIC UPTON, DUB- archeological objects in Zangskar, noticed on 
ING A TOUB IN ZANGSKAB IM 1907. a journey to thatconntry in 1005, ( Bee Z. D. M.G., 
Note by the Editor, Vol. LX., p, 645 ff, and Vol. LXL, p. 645 ff.) 

Mr. Upton and my son, Mr.R. D, Temple, both | In these articles I tried to show that a few dates 
of the 60th Rifles, went on a shooting tour in | are known with regard to the history of Zangs- 
Kashmir territory, ia 1907. In the course of the | kar. Tradition tells us that Zangskar was first 
each of them, and among these photographs that | Buddhist) tribe, and the most ancient sculptures 
ono which is the subject of this article is of | may go back to those times, Between 600 and 
antiquarian interest, The following is the iting- | 1000 a. D., the country was conquered by the 
may ihe kone first West Tibetan king MNyima-mgon, and 
7 third son, IDe-bteug-( btsun ? )-mgon, although 

Srinagar to Islamabad. authorities are-at variance with regard to the 
Islimibid vid Sinthon Puss (14,200 ft.) imto | extension of the others’ heritage. Thus whilat 
Eishtwar the Ladvags-rgyal-rabe and the dPag-bsam-Ijon- 









Kishtwir to Bagns and Chichi Nullah, bsang ( edited by Sarat Chandra Das ), apparently 

i a agree on Zangakar being IDe-btang-mgon's por- 
Bagna to Atholi in Padar, tion, the Lad onl ans kee Gare and 
Atholi to Chishoti, ePurangs the portion of the second son, bEra- 
Chishoti to Bujwas, shis-mgon, and the dPag-bsam-lj jon-eang makes 


: a tha cond . eh + 
Bujwis vid Umiri Pass (17,300 ft.) to Ating in Purangs the se son's portion, and gives 


Ating eid Padam and Thonde to the Zangla 
(17,500 ft.) 

. Zangla over the Hills to the N,-E. (18,000 ft. 
and over ) to Namsi Nullah (Ladakh). 


Namasi Nullah back to Zangla, 
Zangla vid Karthi (16,400 ft.) to Ating, 
Ating to Bok. 

Bok vid the Pense Pass (14,000 ft.) to the 


| over by IDe-btsug-mgon's descendants, after 
bErashia- had died without issue. Af any 
| Tate, it waa the Zangeker kings who ruled at 


Gonpa Monastery at Tesitongsi. mTho-gling in Gage and became famous through. 
Teaitongai to Girwar, their connection with Atl. During Atiéa’s 
Sue ord Pan to Sidi. time, the amaller stone images of Zangskar 


may have been erected, although the historical 
records have no note about them, 


The image shown to the right of the stone wall 
| on Mr. Upton's photo, is that of a plain Buddha, 
The other image, to the right of the first, 
Fed an? of the commemoration tablets to the 
» &3 we find them in the T Chandra. 
bhiiga Valley, A similar custom ay kor oa 
vailed in Zangskar in ite Mon (Indian) days, 


Tt is interesting that the most ancient sats 
| Stones in Kulu are of the same type as the com- 
i moration tablets of the Chandra-bhiga Valley, 
Gardens” of sati stones are found below Naggar 
a and between Sultdnpor and Katrain, in 


Siri to Duniila ( Bhotkol ). 


Dunala vid Bhotkol Pass (14,300 ft.) to 
Buknes, 

Pailgim to Islamabad. 

Islamabad to Srinagar. 

Hemarks on the Photograph 
by Mr, Franck, 

The stone eculptares shown on the plate 
attached, belong to that type of art which wna 
treated by me, ante, Vol. XXXVI, p. 85 ff, 
where I tried to fiz a rough date for such scalp. 
tures, [arrived at the conclusion that the year 
1000 A. D. may be taken as an approximate 
date, 
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Séulptures at the Seni Gonpa in Zanskar between Ating Village and Padam (Spadum). 


HOM. ERC UFTOR, PHOT. } VW, GRIGGs. 
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The dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang contains a longer 
list of 1De-btsug-mgon's descendants, than that 
of Schlagintweit, given in his Kjnige von Tibet. 
Whilst Schlagintweit gives only eight genera- 
tions of the IDe Dynasty of Zangskar-Guge, in 
the dPag-bsam-ljon-bsang, we find thirteen genera- 
tions of the same dynasty, after which s rMal 
Dynasty sets in. This rMal dynasty hardly has 
anything to do with Zangskar proper, for, as I have 
shown in my article mentioned above, archwology 
appears to show that in Zangakar proper the 1De 
Dynasty lasted down to the seventeenth century 
when traces of the Ladakhi rNam-rgyal 
Dynasty suddenly appear. The rMsl Dynasty 
may have existed in Guge or sParangs. 


A, H, Paaxccs, 





THE GHODA OF CaImOn, 


Curmés is a village in the Waror& Tahsil 
of the ChAnd4 District in the Central Prorinces, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Warord, and forty- 
two miles north of Chind&. It has a population 
of 4,900 souls and is one of the few big villages in 
the ChAnda District. It was the head~<uarters 
of a hamaishdir during tbe Bhonslé rule, and also 
of a British tehsil for two or three years on the 
formation of the Chind4 District. The village is 
sitaated on the bank of u sandy stream called 
Patilgang’, marked on the topographical maps 
as Obimdrn4ld, on the right-bank of which there 
used to be a small mad fort, which is now gone, 
bat the site is conspicuous by its being on much 
higher level than the rest of the village. On this 
site are now built the Government buildings, viz., 
the school, the dispensary, the post office and the 
police station. Near the post office there is 
a small fat-roofed Chaumukh temple, that is 
open on all sides, the roof being supported on 
fvur massive pillara of sandstone fashioned in 
the Hémfipanth! style. Underneath are placed 
statues of a cobra, two Ganpatis, a Mahddéva 
linga, a Parvatl and two Nendis, forming a Siva 
Panchiyatans, On the bank of the village tank 
there is another old temple, which is a little 
larger than this. It is closed on three sides and 
has a pyramidal roof, but it curiously faces the 
west inatead of the usual east. A linga is 
enshrined inside and outside there is a figure of 
Mahidéva with Parvat! on his lap, which seems 
to be as old as the temple. 


But what invests Chimdr with importance is 
the modern temple cf Balaji and the “Ghoda’ 
Ceremony connected with it. This temple was 
constructed about 159 years ago, apparently 
from old materials of other temples, obtained 


locally or from the neighbouring villages, such as 
Neri, which has a good specimen of a medimval 
temple. This has been partially imitated, espe- 
cially in the matter of the overlapping roofs 
and ornamentation of capitals usually met with 
in the temples of the HémAdpanthi style. The 
statue of BAliji was found by a Kunbi named 
Bhika, while digging for the foundations of 
a cattle-shed, It is exquisitely carved on a black 
shining stone, with various figures of gods and 
goddesses on the spare back-ground. The height 
of the stone is about a yard, while the figure of 
BalAji in relief is about two feet high It really 
representa Vishnu holding the conch, the mace, 
the discus, aod the lotus, in his four hands, Two 
other smaller statues, said to be rishis, wore alsu 


found along with it. 


The Kunbi let it remain on the spot where it 
was found and commenced to worship it, He was 
& poor sgricultaral labourer, bot after be began 
his worship it seemed to him that his condition 
partially improved. Hz finally entrusted the 
worship of the god to a poor Bribman named 
DeviAji, who took service uader a local rich Brab- 
man, whose estate he managed well. This 
attracted the attention of the Bhonsli king of 
Nagpur, who took him into his own service. 
Devaji soon rose toa high rank, which he attri- 
bated to the favour of BAldji, whom he now 
worshipped with greater ardour than before, and 
caused a temple to be built over the statue, 
endowing it with some rent-free land and cash, 
now turned into promissory notes, producing an 
aunual income of Rae, 500. 

In addition to allthis, Deviji instituted what is 
known as the GhédA Ceremony, which takes 
place annually on the 13th of the bright fort- 
night of Magh, when a wooden horse is car- 
ried in procession on a wooden chariot drawn 
by men. This ratha hes ao circular top piece 
which revolves on a pivot, whereby the head of the 
horse can be made to point in any direction. 
The horse is painted white and has his front legs 
raised as if in the act of running away. Two 
wooden images of grooms hold the bridle, one on 
each side, while two othera stand behind, one of 
which holds an ebddgirf. The other image was, 
apparently, inteoded to carry a whisk, but this 
is now carried by a descendant of Bhiki, who 
squeezes himself in befure the now superfluous 
wooden-man. The rider is a wooden representa- 
tion of Balaji carrying » conch and a discus in 
two of his four bands, and holding a whip by the 
two ends in the other two, Itis a privilege of the 
Kanbi family to wave a whisk over hiw on this 
occasion, 
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Before the horse starta from the temple, a hole | from the Kanbl family was free of charge, but 
ie dag under the chariot and a saucer made of | when that was discontinued the priest had to pay 
kneaded flour, containing oil nnd burning wicks, | for the offeringa he daily brought, The dis- 
together with cooked rice and curds, are placed in | pleasure of the god was notified to all concerned, 
it, This is called baliddn, and is supposed to be | and it was ruled that if the Kunbi family 
a aubstitut: for a human victim. The horee is | should have no milch cows, they should purchase 
supposed to trample over it, and thas to secure | the offering and present it to the god, since the 
his safe journey to the town? latter would not accept anything, except through 

them. On festival no medinm is, of course, 

No one knows why a horse waa selected aa required, and the Fepiod accepts all offeringa 
Biliji's conveyance, My own idea ia that it may made to him, as they are mach more yaluable on 
be due to Devaji being a cavalry officer, in which such occasions than on ordinary days. In spite of 
ease the horse would be a special object of esteem all the mouinl services extracted from theae Kun- 
for him. Mis ‘surname Chorghode seems to bis, they are not allowed toenter the sanctum or to 
enpport thus: yaow.: “This. was the name for the | touch the idol, whish thelf anobehac Bhiki daily 
reserve horse in the Bhonsli army, the literal | hed and worshipped, except for one day in the 
meaning being the thief or hidden horse, year as a special grace. This day is Gokula 

The only other places where oa similar pens BE tou ae of Ler birthday of 
horse ceremony is performed are BelA and =O Ant 3 m seen of August, 
Umrér in the Nagpur District, and Girdar in | 15! Privilege is, apparently, allowed to keep the 
‘Wardha, and they have been started in imitation | ly in good humour. 








of the Chimar ceremony. But the assemblage is | ! Hrea Lat. 
not aa great as ot Chimir, ‘ 
I witnessed the ceremony on the night of THE ANTABALLAS OF MALABAR, 


February 1908, when the spectators weie close THose who are below the Brahmans and 
’ upon five thousand, The fair lasts for a fortnight, Kshattriyas and above the Sddras in caste status 
though the ceremonies are finished in four days, | are designated Antaralles ( Intermediate 
the last one being known as GopAl-kalA, in which | Castes ), They may be broadly divided into 
a pot of curds is broken, and the assembled people | three sub-groups, viz, the Wampidin, the Amba. | 
rush to get m little of it, aa they believe that it | lavAsin, and Hamanthas, a 
secures prosperity in the coming year, . ° | 
Among the privileges which Bhiki Kunbi's| | Wampidis, — These are regicide Nambddris, 
family enjoys,are the cleaning and sweepingof the | whose ancestor assassinated a Perumal or Viceroy 
temple and its compound, which must be done by | of Kérala, as desired by the Brahmans, They 
afemale of that family and not by a servant | ore, therefore, considered to have lost their social 
appointed by it. Jt has been impressed on their | status as Brahmans, and are now classed along 
minds that service by prozy is not acceptable to | with the Antaralln castes, They wear the thread 
the god, nor does he relish any offering other | and repeat the Giyatrf. The Nambédris officiate 
than that obtained from that family, Once it #9 | as their priests at murriage ceremonies, arddhas, 
happened that the priest found a grain of cooked | and purification at the end of birth and death 
- Fice in the curds supplied by this family, This | pollution, which lasts for ten days, The Nimpi- 
was pollution; so he stopped taking the offering | dis follow the marumaktatheyam (matriarchal) 
from them, In about month he, however, dis. | law of inher'tance. Their girla are married after , 
covered that the god was not satisfied with the | puberty, The édli is tied by their own castemen. 
offering he made; so he reverted to the old pro- | Nambédris or their own castemen may unite 
eedure, in epite of a possibility of the oblations | themnelves in Sambcntham (irregular marriage ) 
being impure, as it was of. no consequence when | with the women of this caste. Their women are 
the god was so disposed. Of course, the supply | called Manélpads, 


a eee 


? Compare the Panjfr4 practice of humen eacrifice which Mr. Cain hos cercribed as followa:—"In former, 
yours it was a custom amongst them, before starting out on « journey, to procure « little child and bory him im 
the ground up to his shoulders and then drive their loaded bullocks over the unfortunate victim, and in 
Proportion to the bullocks theroughly trampling the child to death, eo their belief in the anccessf ul journey 
igereased: anfe, Vol. VIIL., p. £10, 
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Regarding the origin of the name, the follow-_ 


ing legendary account is given by Mr, M.Sankara 
Menon in his Report on the Census of Cochin in 
1901:—"“One of the Perumals, or Viceroys, of 
Kérala, having proved troublesome, the Brahmans 
reaolved upon his removal. In the struggle that 
followed, the Perumal waa killed by the Brab- 
mans. When those who had alsin him returned 
to the place where the Brahmans had met in 
solemn conclave, they were gladly welcomed and 
asked to sit in their midst, but fecling that they 
had committed u heinous crime and thus disquali- 
fied themselves to ait along with the Brahmans, 
they volunteered to sit apart on the threshold of 
the Council-room, by saying ‘ Nim padimél* (we 
on the threshold), which fact is supposed to 
account for the origin of their name Nimpidi, 
short fur Nimpadimédl. 


2. 


Ambalavasis, or temple residents, are those 
who have by birth the privilege of doing service 
in temples. They are classified under twelve 
heads according to the Jiithiniratya. Most of 
these castes have grown ont of sexual relations bet- 


ween members of higher and lower classes, and 


are, therefore, known as Anulémajis and Pra- 
thilémajas, They may be divided intotwo broad 
heads, vis., those who wear the thread, and those 
who do not wear the thread, To the first of 
these divisions belong the Atikal, Chikkiyir, 
Nimbiyir, Nimbissan or Paoshpakan, Puppalii, 
Nattupattan or Pattarunni, Thiyattanni and Pit- 
taranmir; while the Chikkiyar NAmbiyir, Pisha- 
niki, Variyan, Puthavil,and M&rir belong to the 
second division. The Karukkal ure also regarded 
aa Ambalavisis, but are confined to Travancore, 
and belong to the first division. 


Za, 


Atikals,— The people in this sub-division of 
the AnulémajA Ambalavasis are supposed to 
have been originally Bralmans and suffered 
social degradation by having officiated aa priests 
re BhadrakAli temples and worshipped the god- 

desa with of flesh and liquors and 
partaken of the same, It is also said that the 
exorcism and the worship of evil-apirits practised 
by them also contributed towards their degrada- 
tion. 

The word atikal or adiyal means, literally, slaves 
or servants. In the Travancore Stale Manual, 
Mr. ‘Nagamiah records the Create legendary 
— “The tradition 
. tie 


said that Sri Sankarichdrya, to test the fidelity of 
certain Brahmans to the established ordinances 
of caste, went to a liquor-shop and drank some 
stimulants. Sesing this, the Brahmans that 
accompanied him made this an excuse for 
their drinking too, Sri Sankarichirya thereafter 
went to a foundry and swallowed a cup of 
molten metal and handed another to the Brah- 
mang, who had apparently made up their minds 
to do all that might be done by the Achirya. 
The poor Brahmans begged to be excused and 
apologised to him as adiyals, or humble servanta, 
and accepted social degradation i in expiation of 
the sinful presumption.” 


Atiksls officiate in Bhadrakali temples, 
They practise upandyana and they repost. the 
Gdyatri, Their own caste-men officiate as their 
priests, Their birth and death pellution lasts 
for eleven days. ‘heir women ure called Ati- 
yammas, They follow-the mirumatkatiayan 
(matriarchal) system of inheritance. 


Gb. 


Chikkiyar, laghiyar (men of respectability) 
or Slaghiavak (short for sléghyavikukdr, mean- 
ing those gifted with excelleace in words), are 


‘names for a sub-livision of the AnulémAjsé 


Ambalavisis, These are anid to be the descend- 
ante of Nambddria that. were formerly excom- 
monicated for certain sexual offences, It is 
asserted that Chikkiyirs were originally 
Paradddis and belonged to the Suta caste, 


which sprang from o Kahattriya father and 
‘a Brahman mother ; 


that o family of this caste 
migrated to Karule in early times, and that the 
issue of an adulterous woman born during the 
period of her illicit intercourse with other caste- 
men, but before detection, was adopted into the 
family, the members of which were thereafter 
regarded as a separate caste, 


When a Nambddri woman is found guilty of 
adultery by the caste assembly, the cbildren 
born after the commencement of hor criminal 
intimacy with other castemen are looked upon 
as children conceived and born in a polluted 
womb, and are declared to have forfeited their 
caste, Of the boys, if any, those whose upa- 
ndyana had already been performed, are affiliated 
to the class of Chakkiyirs, and these boys 
who bave not been invested with the sacred 


| thread, join the'class of Wambiyars. The girls, 


if any, join either class. 
The Chdkkiyirs study the Purinas and Jihi 


hdeds, and expound the same by delivering lee: 
tures known as chdkhiydr-kuth. Theee lecturey 


are delivered as desired by votaries in fulfilment 
of vows made and during festivals in most of the 
temples in Mulahbar, A portion of the temple is 
specially dedicated to the chikkiydr-duth, and 
i# called the duthamba-lam. “The Chikkiyirs 
then enjoy a freedum of speech which is bardly 
aliowed to any other ‘person or to themselves 
at any other time or place. They criticise men 
ind measures without reserve, and custom allows 
them to enjoy complete immunity from retort or 
punishment.” Their women are. called Iat- 
tammis. The Ohikkiyirs practise vidyarambha, 
chaulam, and upaniyana, They repeat the Gayatri 
and wear the sacred thread. Thoir birthand death 
pollution lasta for eleven days. They follow the 
warumatkathayam rule of inheritance. Their 
occupation is chitbiydr-kuth ( dancing and recit- 
ing stories from the Rimdyana, Mahdbhirata and 
the Biigavata Purina). 


2c. 


Wambiyaér, Wambissan or Pushpakan are 
sub-divisions of the AnulémajA Ambalavasis. 
According to tradition; a Brahman suspecting 
kia wife's fidelity during her pregnancy, ‘ont- 
casted’ her. She was subsequently delivered of 
a female child, which was brought up by’ Puragu- 
Rima. Aes the o2ild was conceived and born 
during the period of her adulterous intercourse, 


the girl and her descendants became a separate | 


caste, 


and Nimbiyir sub-divisions is Unni, Their occa- 
pation is to perform certain duties im temples. 
The women are professional singers i 


regular upandyana, but most of them go 

that ceremony between the ages of § and 16. 
They wear the thread and repeat the Guyatri, 
Their girls are married to their own castemen 
between the ages of 10 and 20. Their own Canto. 
men or Nambidris unite themselves in sauhan- 
tham with the women, who are called Push. 


pinis‘or Brahmanis. Their houses are known | 


as pushpakzms or madams, They observe birth 
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and death pollution for eleven days, and fullow 
both forms of inheritance, The dutica of 
& Pushpakan are to sweep the inner premises of 
temples, clean utensils, gather flowers, and make 
garlands for daily worship, 


§a 
Thiyattunnis or Thiyatta Nambiyars, a eub- 
division of the Anulémajt Ambalavisis are 
degraded Brahmans and are lowered in the 
social acale on account of their Pursuits in life. 


At is said that Biva was frightened at the dreadful 


sight of BhadrakAll fresh from her bloody victory 
over Darikdsura, and asked one of hig attendants 
to appease her by propitiatory hymns, The 
Thiyattunnis ure believed to be the descendants 
of this attendant of Siva, and hence their tradi- 
tional occupation of thiyattu,a ceremony of 

api the fire in Kalt temples, 
painting the image of that goddess and chanting 
songs and performing pija. They wearthe thread 


4 «@, 


married girl uf eighteen, who fell in love w: 
n foreigner, or Paradééi Brahman, attache! 1, 


Punttatory ceremonies are performed by the 
Nambédris. ¥ wear the thread and repeat 
the Guyatri, Their duties are to perform worship 
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Pitaranmar, a division of the Anulémaja 
Ambélavisis, are alao a degraded class of 
Atikals, and their duties are similar to those of 
the Nattupattans, whom they resemble in man- 
ners and customs, 

ag. 


Eurukkals (Gurukkals), who are Ambala. 
visis of Travancore, arg degraded Brahmana- 
They are immigrants from -the ‘Tamil country 
and are of Tamil origin. They used to be Saivas 
and performed pija in temples dedicated to Siva. 
It is said that, in early times, no Viriyans 
or other temple servants in Malabar, were 
available for service in the temples in South 
Travancore, and that a few families from the 
Tamil Districts consequently were imported from 


among the 48,000 Tirumadams of the Tamils, for | 


service in temples there. 

Their dresa and ornaments are similar to those 
of the Niyars. Their houses are called vidus 
and sometimes madame. “Their own castemen 
officiate as their priests, and perform purificatory 
ceremonies. They claim social precedence 
over the other classesof Ambalavisis. They 
practise tonsure and upendyena, and repeat the 
Gayatri, 


The fdlikettu takes place between the | 


ages of Band 12. They even practise pulitudi, 
as do the Niyars. Their birth and death 
pollution lasta for twelve days. Inheritance is in 
the female line, 

2h, 

Pisharétis, a sub-division of the Prathild- 
maj&é Ambalavasie, It is said that “a Nom- 
biidri desiring to become a Sanyfsi is required 
to serve one for three yeara as a disciple and 
then go through the ceremony of ordination on 
an appointed day. Onthat day, at the appointed 
hour, the candidate has to cast away his sacred 
thread and his tuft of hair has to be removed. 
But he sbould take care to retain three hairs 
on the crown of his head. He should then 
plunge into the tank stark-naked, and while 
under water should pluck out the three hairs, with 
his own hand, one at each plunge in the 
presence of his preceptor, who whispers into his 
eara some mysterious formula, which he repeats 
and then geta out of the water and rane off 
towards the north. A Pattar Brahman engaged 
for the occasion meets him and waylays him, 
and asks him to receive a cloth and accept 
ameal, Hecomplies with the request and returns 
to the Sanyisi'sabode. Now the tradition is that 
once on atime a Nambddri was » candidate. for 
the order of Sanyisis, but he plucked out only 


| two of the three hairs that remained on the 


crown of his head and ran off thinking that all the 
three had been removed.. The gira, or preceptor, 
found out the mistake and exclaimed: * Pishardti," 
i, @, the disciple ran away.’ The disciple was now 
neither a Brahman nora Sany4si. He was accord- 
ingly excluded from the order, rejoined his wife 
and had children byher, He and his descendants 
are said to be the Pishardtis.” In memory of 
their ancestor, who, aa an sacetic, had to be 
buried in salt in c sitting posture, they are 
buried in that posture and are not cremated. 
Pishardtis are ssid to be Vaishnavas, Their 
duties are similar to those of the Pushpakans. 
Their women are called PisharosyArs and their 
houses pisharoms. They observe birth and death 
pollution for twelve days. They follow the 
mearumakbathayam law of inheritance, 

ai, 

Variyans, a division of Prathilémaji Am- 
balavasis. Five different traditional derivations 
are given of this name, The most accepted is 
that they are the descendants of a Brahman 
married to a Sddra wife. The term edriyan ia 
a corrupt form of parasava, i, «., the son of 
@ Brahman by a Sidra woman in accordance with 
the Yijfieralkya Smrithi, Their occupation is 
similar to that of the Poshpakans and Pisharotis, 
The duties which they perform are called kura- 
kam, and their customs and mannera are similar 
to those of the Nayara, The Nambddris can 
cook and take meals in the houses of Pashpakans, 
Pisharitis, and Variyans. : 

The system of inheritance obtaining among 
the Vdriyans. is complicated. They generally 
follow the marumeaktathayam rule of inheritance, - 
but im some places both forms of inheritance 


| prevail. The inheritance depends upon the nature 


of the sambantham ceremony, which ia of .two 
kinds, viz. the ordinary sombantham, and that 
ceremony accompanied by what is known as 
kutivektal or kufipdkal ( settling in one's family). 
In the case of kutivekkal the woman ia taken to 
her husband's house, and she, thereafter, becomes 
a member of her husband's family, and her 
children inherit the property belonging to that 
farwad. If the woman becomes a widow after 
she ia taken to and settled in her husband's 
house, she may re-inarry, and her children by the 
second husband also inherit the property of her 
first busband. 
2). , 

Wambiyare are a division of Prathilémaja 

Ambalavasis who do not wear the thread. 


These ore, os already observed, the sons of 
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a Nambddri woman born during the period of 
illicit intercourse with other castemen, whose 
wpandyana had not beenperfurmed. They assiat 
the ChAkkiyir in his dances, and their duty is 
to beat the drum while the Chikkiyfira dauce, 
The women are called Nangidres, and play on 
cymbals during the dances. 


ak. 


Puduval, a division of the PrathilémajA Am- 
balavisis. The name is supposed to have been 
derived from pudw-dl or podu-dl, meaning “ new- 
man,” “common-man," respectively. He is the 
watchman and steward in temples. He is called 
Pora Puduval ( outside Puduril ) in contradis- 
tinction to Aka PuduvAl | inside Podavdl), or 
Mithathu. The Pora Puduvil haa generally 
charge of the stores and provisions of the temple 
He also collects flowers and makes garlands for 
daily worship. The women are called Puthu- 
tion for twelve days, and follow the marumatia- 
thayom rule of inheritanos, 


2.1L 


Mara4rs, a division of the Prathilémaj& Am- 
balavaisis. These are Sidras, but, by necessity, 


taken into the temple service, They are musi-— 


ciunsand storekeepera. In some places they are 


known a3 Kuruppus. The MAnira assert that. 


t are Ambalaviais, and superior to the 
fyars. Itisalso said that there are two classes 
of them. ‘The one serving in temples, the other 
not. The former are said to have social prece- 
dence over the latter. In the matter of marriage, 
period of pollution, inheritance, &o., they follow 
the Niyars, In some places, Tldyathus officiate as 
priests for them, in other places, their own caste- 
wen perform the priestly duties: The tilikettu 
is performed by Tirdmalpids in some places, and 
by Enangara (castemen ) in others, Their own 
castemen or Brahmans unite themselves in sum- 
bantham with the women. The purificatary 
ceremonies are performed by the Chithians or 
Niyar priests. The inheritance is in the female 
&. 

Simanthars claim to be of Kahattriya orizin, 
They are said to be the descendants of tha 
children of the Perunals, or the elective kings of 
Kerala, and their Eshattriya followers by Niyar 
women, The several castes that make up the 
present body of Sdmanthars are (1) Eradi, (9) 
Nendungadi, (8) Vellédi, (4) Uanithiri, (5) 

pees Wambiyar. 
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The primary meaning of the word démantha is 


given by Dr. Gundert as “the chief of a district." 
The Simanthars themselves assert that they are 
the descendants of the Eshattriyas who fled from 
the wrath of the renowned Paraéu Rima, and 
divesting themselves of the sacred thread, lived 
in jungles or wandered abroad without performing 
sondhyavandanam and other ritea : whenoe their 
name of Simantha or those without manframs, 
They had only tenframs, 


The customs and manners of the SAmanthars 
are similar to those of the Niyars, but they are 
generally considered to hold a higher position in 
the social scale. . 

Some of them, who own no lands or have no 
tribal government of their own, but possess only 
certain privileges, are known os Pandslas, 
Unnithiris, Uniyathiris and EKarthavus. 
Others, who do not possess even these, are known 
by the names of the désams in which they reside, 
as Eridi, Velidi, Nedungidi, All these call them- 
selves Simanthara now, and these last three 
divisions are closely allied, the names being 
cnoting settlement in Ernid, Neduno- 
ganid, and Walluvanid, The Zamorin of Calicut 
and his family are said to belong to the class of 
Evigis, and the Raja of Wallavandd is a Vellidi. 
The ceremonica attending on birth and death are 
similar to those of the Niyars. Their marriage 
ceremonies are alao divided into falikefiu and 
sambantham, The tuli is alo tied by Tiramal- 


| pids. As for sambantham in the families of the 


Zamorin of Oaslicut and similar chiefs, the hus- 
bands are exclusively NambQdris. The women 
are called Koilpads or Kovilammas, 


Among the SAmanthara do not wear the sacred 


thread, all their ceremonies are performed without 


mantrama, Nambédris officiate os priceta among 

them, They observe birth and death pollotion 

for eleven days, The inheritance is inthe female 

line. The Simanthars and Ambalavisis do not 
5 a. 


Atiyoti, a sub-division of the Samanthars, 
This is the caste to which the Raja of Kadatha- 
nid io North Malabar belongs. In customs and 
manners they resemble the Eridis and Nedun- 


3b, 


Unnithiri, a sob-division of the Bamanthars. 
The Raja of Cbirakkal is said to belong to this 
class, The costoms and manners of the Unnij- 
thiris are similar to those of the Eridis, The 
women of this caste, other than those of the 
reigning families, are called Pillayadiris, 

N. Scspanara Ivan, 
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Usex Soxowesreacuex uxp Iman Ewsreranvne. 
Vou Du. Rromanp Lasca, (Separatabdruck ous Band 
XXIF I (der dritten Folge Band FIT) der Mitteilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellechaft in Wien.) Wien, 
17. 
In the above-mentioned paper Dr. Lasch deals 
with an interesting linguistic phenomenon, It is 
well known that language often exhibits in 


a marked degree a tendency towards specializa-— 


tion with reference to some particular sphere of 
subjects or circumstances, One is familiar, to 
some éxtent, with the technical jargons of dif- 
ferent trades, professions, forma of sport aud the 
like; and such deviations from ordinary speech 
hardly strike us as strange. But in some stages 
of culture the differentiation is even more marked 
than it is amongst ouraelves, Then, too, with us 
the use of a inl terminology, when it ia not 
imposed by actual necessity of employing 
technical terms for which ordinary langoage 
possesses no precise equivalents, is generally 
either a mere matter of habit or an affectation of 
special knowledge. But in many cases, where a 
specialised jargon ia used by races in other 
stages of culture than our own, other motives 
come into play. 

Dr, Lasch has gone very thoroughly into the 
bibliography of his subject, and his article con- 
tains an astonishingly large number of references 
to the most various and diverse authorities, He 

‘has gathered his facts from almost every part of 
the inhabited world and has thrown them into 
a more or less systematic order, for which his 
readers may be grateful to him. Nevertheless, 
so multiferious are bis sources that in the narrow 
space (of 36 pp, 4to)to which hie paper is re- 
stricted, it has not been possible for him to go 
very much into detail. Whoever wishes to inves- 
tigate the minutim of the subject must atill refer 
to the original authorities on whom he relies for 
his information; but in such researches, the refer- 
ences he has collected will be of the greatest service, 

Dr, Lasch classifies the peculiar jargons which 
form the subject of his article under the following 
main-henda and ewb-divisions, viz. :—I.— Women's 
talk. JL—Maegie and spirit jargons, including 
(a) jargons of fishermen and sailors, based on 

tious ideas; (b) the taboo jargon of cam- 
phor collectors; (¢) that of eaglewood collectors; 
(d) harvest jargons ; (e) jargona of gold and tin- 
miners; (f) war ; (g) jargons specially 
appropriated by priests and worcerers ; and (h) 
jargons peculiar to secret nasociations and the 
like. IDJ.—Jargons of social origin, including 
(a) court language; (b) the jargon of thieves and 
other criminals; (¢)-jamgons of traders and 
markets; (d) jorgons of artizans, students, 
soldiers, and the like. 1V.—Sportive jargons, 
made up by children or adults in a spirit of mere 
caprice, without any ulterior objects. 
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This is not a very perfect classification, In 
point of fact it takes for ita class (11) the motive 
underlying the special jargon as its principle of 
division, but for its class (I{1) it takes the social- 
environment in which the jargon has developed 
and is used: thus ahifting the point of view from 
the subjective to the objective side, as it were. 
This would logically lead to cross-divisions: prac- 
tically it severa the “high chief" jargons or court 
languages of Indonesia and Polynesia, which both 
in their origin and in the motive actually under- 


‘lying their ase to this day, are essentially Taboo 


Languages (i. ¢., based on a sentiment of religious 


awe), from the other Taboo Languages which 


Dr. Lasch has grouped under his class (II). 
However, no one is likelyto remain in doubt as 
to their character, which is quite correctly de- 
seribed by him; and perhaps the classification, 
though not strictly scientific, may be justified on 
the ground of convenience, 


The truth ia that it is by no means easy to find 
a principle of classificution for this subject. 
Dr. Lasch remarks on the singular uniformity of 
the methods employed in the construction of 
these artilicial jargona, no matter in what part 
of the world we find them, He enumerates these 
methods under the following heada:— (1) De- 
ecriptive Periphrasis and Metaphor; (2) Loan- 
words from foreign languages; (3) Archaisms; 
and (+) Artificial Modification of the form of 
common or everyday words. This is almost 
identical with the analysia that I had arrived at 
from the consideration of some of the peculiar 
jargons of the Malay Peninsula ond Eastern 
Archipelago ( particularly the one that is used by 
the Jakuns of Johor while searching for camphor- 
trees in the jangle). As my account did not 
appear till the autumn of 1906 (in Pagan Races 


| of the Malay Peninsula), whereas Dr. Lasch’'s 


article is an amplified version of a paper read 
by him in the spring of 1905, of which, however, 
I had not heard till now, it seems that the 
resulte of our independent enquiries corroborate 
each other: » fact on which (while not 
presuming to congratulate Dr, Laach) I am 
glad to felicitate myself. 

A purely linguistic basis being, therefore, in- 
adequate for purposes of classification, some other 
principle had to be sought for, with the reaults 
stated, Dr, Lasch also endeavoura to explain 
the origin and underlying causes on which these 
special jargons are based. He sees in them the 
ratant of several distinct factors, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious, as well as the mere spirit 
eaprice and childlike play. On the whole, while 
not losing sight of the cther motives, he appears 
to attach a considerable importance to the ele- 
ment of caprice. For my part, I think the reli- 
gious (or what we should call superatitious ) 
element is by far the most prevailing one, and 
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I incline to the view that it runs through nearly 
all the different forma of these peculiar modifca- 
tions ofapeech, except in so far as it can be shown 
that theyserve a purely utilitarian object or have 
grown up as a mere matter of habit. Dr, Lasch 
hardly gives sufficient place, in my opinion, to the 
sentiment of religious awe and fear. 

I would also put in a caveat against the loose 


use (in which Dr. Lasch, with so many others, in- | 
dulges )of the expression“ Naturvolker.” Error | 


is inherent in such highly general terms, Apart 
from the fact, which I will not pedantically insist 
on, that no race or community is really in a state 
of nature (ail having been humanised, more or 


leas, by the influence of some amount of tradition ), 


this term “ Naturvolker™ has often been moch 
misneed, Tt has been made to cover some scores 


of distinct stages of cultural development differing 


very prosoundly from one another. As @ matter 
of fact, it is not among the most really primitive 
of the so-called “ Naturvolker” that the special 
jargona which form the subject of Dr. Lasch's 
paper tend, as a rule, to arise. On the oontrary, 
it is amongst races that have already made 
« considerable advance in social and political 
organisation ( the formation of a distinot class of 
ehiefs and rulers ), religious ideas (the eatablish- 
ment of professional sorcerers and prieste, a defi- 
nite cult of the souls of the departed and the 
spirits of natural objects }, and even some differen- 
tiation into crafts and occupations ( with tech- 
nical jurgons appropriated to them). So, too, 
Dr. Lasch's idea that, among the “ Naturvilker” 
generally, there is a very strict separation of the 
sexes is a generalisation derived from particular 
atuges of culture, and those not the most primi- 
tive. In fact, this separation js rather a charac- 
teristic of some of the relatively higher stages of 
development ( especially, in Asia, those that have 
been affected by Hinduism or Islam). I oan 
hardly imagine that he can be right in ascribing 
the custom ( found amongst Zulue and elsewhere ) 
af the avoidance by the wife of words resembling 
the names of her father-in-law, ete, to the idea 


that women are regarded by “Naturvilker" as | 


being magicians “par excellence,” Surely, it ja 
simply an instance of the principle that the name 
iso part of, and gives a hold over, the Person or 
thing named; such » bold os a woman (in that 
atage of social evolution ) has no Tight to assume 
over the family of ber husband, of which she is 
« subordinate, and not an original, member, 

Dr. Lasch is not only inclined to assume that 
wilfnl eaprice has been the leading factor in the 
creation of these special jargons, but seems even, 


| 4ambang) puteh, and, in the 


| tendency as being 





too far, Language has ite self-determining ele- 
ment, no doubt; bat it is also largely a matter of 


| habit. This ia the case to a very great extent, 


even in these special highly artificial jurgone ; in 
ordinary speech it is so to an overwhelming ex- 
tent. Analogy ia the great unifying principle of 
language, I pasa briefly over the obiter dictum 
that mixture of racea and communities has had 
relatively little influence on the differentiation 
of languages; it is not much in point in a paper 
dealing with special jargons, and is certainly very 


| far from the trath as applied to Innguage in 


general, Even as regards special jargona, in- 
stances to the contrary can be adduced, ¢, g., the 
“high language " of Bali is based on Javanese, 
simply because in the 14th century the Javanese 
conquered and civilized Bab.. 

There is one notable Jacuna in the materials on 
which Dr, Laach's article is based: India receives 
very little mention; I can find only some half- 
a-dozen references to it. Whether such material 
has not been collected in Indin, or whether, if 
collected, it has escaped Dr. Lasch’s conscientious 
scrutiny, I have no means of ageertaining at 
present. Out surely the Indian Empire should 
be a rich field for such enquiries; and if the 
material has not yet been collected, the sooner it 
is done, the " 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add a few remarks 
on details of which I happen to have some per- 
sonal knowledge. The Camphor Language of 
the Johor Jakuns is primarily used by Jakuns, not 
Malays, and serait old Jakun words that 
O00Ur In 1b moat claased a4 archaisme, not as 
foreign loan-words, As a matter of fact (as 
Dr. Lasch justly observes ), foreign and archaio 
words play but o very subordinate part, in prac- 
tice, in most of these epecial jargons; and this 
folly applies to the Jakun Camphor Language. 
The Malay for “white beetle” is kwmbang { not 
Malay war jargon 
this expression means ** bullet,"" not “ dagger.” 
Dr, Lasoh on several occasionaattributes remarks 
of mine in Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula to 
my collaborator Mr. W, W. Bkeat, who must not, 
however, be held responsible for the linguistio 
chapters of that work, In partioular he imputes 
tohim the idea that « tendenoy to make up special 
jargons is « peculiar characteristic of the Malayo- 
Polynesians, Bnt if be liad read a few pa 
forther, he would have seen that I spoke of this 
. “perhaps inherent mora or 
lesa in all races,” a view agrees entire) 
with his own, and in which I am confirmed by the 
perusal of bis «:tiole, In fact, just for this very 
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THE DATE OF BUDDHA! 
BY V, GOPALA AIYER, B.A,, B.L, 


N the history of the world, there is no chapter of human thought and activity of gteater effect on 
I modern civilisation than that relating to the life and work of Gautama Buddha, He was born 
in an age whan the world was in great need of earnest teachers to divert its attention from traditional 
grooves of thought and re‘igions beliefs to new spheres of ideas and moral convictions, The 
philosophy of the Upanishads and the Sankbya doctrines of Kapila had already made the way clear 
for him; but the authority, example and influence of a born spiritual selfless leader of men was 
required to carry on the reformation against the conservative tenets of ritual-loving Brahman 
orthodoxy. Indeed, but for his propaganda, the Vedanta school in India could not have attained the 
pre-eminence it subsequently acquoired, and possibly the Western world might have been denied the 
privilege of the consoling gospels of the Sage of Galilee. ‘The advent of Jesus in the West and of 
Sankara in the East was, ina large messure, rendered possible by the large-hearted sympathy and 
the sublime teachings of the highest and the most beneficent personality in the history of thought, 
He it was that zealously preached the benign counsel of Love and Service, a doctrine till then but 
’ imperfectly understood, bat which, carried by a band of earnest missionaries to the extreme confines 
of the then known world, was destined, in the march of events, to havea far-reaching influcnee over the 
hide-bound dogmas of bygone civilisations. The torch of modern enlightenment was lit up from the 
lamp of Dharma, which, having been set alight nearly twenty-four centuries and-a-half ago, still 
illumines the lowly hearts cf over 500 millions in Northera aud Eastern Asia, More than all, the 
missionary aspect of religion, which till then might be said to have been tribal and exclusive, the 
earnest endeavour to carry to all, even to those outside the place of one's tribe, caste or 
perauasion, tidings of peace and goodwill among men was first ineul:ated to the world by Gautama, 
when he said, on sending out his disciples: ‘ Let not twoof you go the same way. Preach 
O Bhikkus, the doctrine which is glorious"; and the worll has since been inflaenced by the 
proselytizing zeal of one creed or anothor, of Jesus, Muhammad, Rimanuja or Ninak., In short, 
the history of the world woukl have been a good deal different from what it is but for the event 
of Kapilarasta, alas, so soon forgotten in the land of its origin, How pregnant with world-wide 
effect and importance is the appearance of a single individual on the stage of history ! 


This period of Buddha's activities is interesting in more than one direction. At the time when 
the Tathagata was setting in motion the wheel of the New Dispensation, Mahiivira was laying in 
India the foundations of the Jaina Religion. Then it was that Confucius awoke China with his code 
of morals, and Greeco began to develop philosophy as a dictinct branch of study, and was destined, 
soon after, in the Age of Pericles, to attain in many departments of human activity a state of progress, 
still an object of envy and admiration to the world, Rome always intent on civic advancement and 
political liberty was then transforming iteeli into a Republic, and the Persians, having overthrown 
the empire of the Medes, set op a monarchy of their own, and having subjngated Babylon and Egypt, 
turned their eyes towards India and Greece, 


“In each of theao widely eeparated centres of civilisation,” says Professor Rhys Davida (Duddhist 
India, p. 239), “there is evidence, abont the sixth century B. U., of a leap forward in speculative 
thought, of w new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threatening to take the place of the old 
religion of custom and niagic,” which circumstance may be said to constitate ‘‘the best dividing line, 
if there was any, between the ancient history and modern, between the old order and the new.” 


1 A looture dolivared before the South Indian Association, Madras, on Jet March 1908, being the 3rd Chapter 
of the author's Chronology of dne!eut India, 2nd Volume. 
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The date of Buddha's Nirvana thus comes to be of more than passing importance, It forma 
a significant landmark, at all events, in the history of India, In that year was held the 
first Great Buddhist Council at Rajogribe, the then capital of the Magadhan Empire, under the 
distinguished preshlency of Kasyapa, It was the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatrn, king of 
Magadha, son of that Dimbisira of the Suisuniza Dynasty, who stopped « great sacrifice he was 
then pompously celebrating at the gently bidding of Gautama, when he spoke 





“ OF life, which all can take but none can give, 
Life, which all creatures love aud strive to keep.” 


The epoch of the Nirviina gradually came to be the commencement of an era, adopted by Asoka 

in come of his ingeriptions and by the chronicles of the Southern Bnddhists. It was prevalent in’ 
India even in the days of the great astrouomer Vyiddhugarga, who is known to have flourished in the 

second century B.C, The era became so universal during the period of Buddhist supremacy in India 

that the word sdka or sdkgkdie, originally intended to denote the era of Sakya’a Wirviina, came 

subsequently to siguify any era, Thus it will be readily seen thot it is desirab'e to fix this epoch 

for a proper understanding of the history aud chronology of Aucicnt India, 


Many fancifal dates have been ascribed for the epoch, which need not hore be seriously discussed, 
The Northern Bnddhists give dates ranging from 2422 to 546 B.C. and the din Akbarf of 
Abn'l-Fazal fixes 1246 B.O. for the event. The Tamil Munimegalai gives the year 1616 of some 
unknown era, probably of the Kali, and the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam have uniformly 
been regulating their calendars on the basis that the Nirviina occurred in B.U. 543. The Western 
scholars are likewise as much divided in their opinions, though their dates rane only from 544 to 
370 B.C. Professors Rhys Davids and Kern give 412 and 888 B Q,, respectively, for the Para- 
Nirvina, whereas Max Miiller to the last maintained that 477 B.C, was the correst date. Dr, Fleet 
considers the event to have taken place in B.O. 482," and Professor Oldenburg and M. Darth fix it in 
480 B.C. Mr. V. A. Smith has given us three different dates, B.C, 508 in his Asoka, 487 in his 
Early Indio, and 480 to 470 B.C. in a recently published article? It js my present purpose 
to consider whether, with all these discordant and divergent opinions before us, we cannot yet 
discover a dae in thorough accord with the materials available to us; and shuuld we be 
able to deduce such a date, my purpose is also to find out why the Southern Buddhists havo, 
for a long period of time, uniformly accepted 544-3 B, C, for the epoch. 


For the purpose of such an enquiry we have first to determine the epoch of the Maurys 
Era, which again can only be fixed by s discussion of the dates cf Chandragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya Dynasty, and of his grandson Aboka-vardhans, who made a world 
religiun of the creed of Buddha, This Asoka is different from Kaliéoka of the Ceyloneas Chronicles, 
who has been identified with Mahapadma Nanda of the Purdaas, and in whose reigu the Second 
Buddhistie Council is reputed to have been held at Vaisall, under the presidency of Ratha, after the 
Japse of a century from Baddha's Nirvana, According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Adoka-vardbana 
Maurya, on the other hand, was converted to the Buddhist faith in the foarth year after his accession 
and formally crowned soon after in the same year. He is therein stated to have held the Third 
Buddhietic Council ander Tishya in his eighteenth regual year, 235 ycara after the death of 
Buddha* 





aj. R.A. 8, 1906, pp. 179 and 9, "Indian Review, Vol. VIII, p. S61, 


* For there and other particulars, set Tursour's Ma‘ ’ ‘ 
and V. A. Smith's Asoka, pp. 159-174, awansa, edited by Wijesinka; Oldenberg’s Dipawansa, 
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In @ Rock Edict of his thirteenth year (and Aéoka always counts his years {rm the time of 
his coronation), Aéoks says that he made war with Kalinga in his ninth year and that, as remorse 
came upon him in consequence of the immense destruction caused dnring the war, he resolved 
thenceforth to give up military conquests, and he then proceeds to say :— 


“ And this is the chiefest conquest in His Majesty's opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety, 
this also is that effected by His Majesty both in bis own dowinions and in all the neighbouring 
realms as far as six hundred yojanas — even to where the Yavana King named Antiyoke dwells, 
and, beyond that Antiyoka, to where dwell the four Kings severally named Turamaye, Antikina, 
- Maka, and Alikasandare, and in the south, the Kings of the Cholas and Pandyas and of Simhals.” 





The Yavana Kings have thus been correctly identified :—Antiyoka with Antiochus (Theos), who 
ascended the Syrian throne in 261 B. C. and died about 246 B. C.; and the farther Kings Turamaye, 
Antikina, Maka and Alikasandare, respectively, with Ptolemy (Philadelphus, King of Egypt from 
B. 0. 285 to 247), Antigouas (Gonatas, King of Maqedoniafrom B.C. 278 to 242), Magas (King of 
Cyrene who died in 258 B. C.), and Alexander (King of Epirus from B, O, 272 to 258). It is thus 
evident that the missionaries, sent by Aéoka to these kingdoms between the ninth and the thirteenth 
yesr of his reign, raached them between B. C. 261 and 258, the dates, respectively, of the accession 
of Antiochas Theos and of the death of Magas, King of Cyrene. As the missionaries might most 
probably have reached the Greek Kingdoms about a year after the conquest of Kalinga, we may 
safely infer that the tenth regnal year of Asoka corresponded with B. ©, 260 or 259, or, in 
other words, that his coronation was celebrated abont the year 269 B. 0, And ss, according to the 
Chronicles, the coronation was in the fourth year after bis accession to the throne and tho reign 
lasted for over 37 years after the coronation, we may regsrd Atoka’s reign to have extended 
from about B, 0. 273 to 231. 


‘We have next to determine the date of Chandragupta. The Ceylonese Chronicles tell us that 
Chsndragupta reigned for twenty-four years, and that his son Bindasira reigned before ASoka for a 
period of twenty-eight years. The Pdyu Purdga gives the same period for Chandragupta, but assigus 
a period of twenty-five years for Bindusira, which may be incorrect, as the total of the periods of the 
individual reigns of this dynasty fall short of the total period given for the whole dynasty by about 
four years. Following the chronology of the Ceylonese Chronicles, the evidence of which, in this case 
at any rate, there is not much reason seriously to doubt, we.get 273 plus 52, or 325 B, C., for 
the beginning of the Maurys Era, dating from Chandragfpta’s accession to the throne 
of Magadha. : 


‘We have now to see if there is anything in the Greok accounts of this period of Indian History 
to militate against the correctness of the above date. In speaking of the report brought to Alexander 
that the Gangaritans and Presians (i.¢., of the Prichi or Magaiha Kingdom) were prepared to meet 
with » huge army the attack of the Grecks, in consequence of which Alexander was made to retrace 
his steps, Plutarch, who lived about the beginning of the Christian Era, says (Life of Alexander, 
72):— For Androcottas, who not long after reigned in those parts . . with an army of 600,000 
men, subdued all India . . Androcottas, then a youth, saw Alexander there and is said often 
afterwards to have been heard to say that he missed bat little of making himself master of these 
countries ; their king who then reigned, was so hated and despised for the viciousness of his life and 
the meanness of his extraction.” 


We may infer from this extract that Androcottus, or Chandragapta, was at the time sufficiently 
inflaential and matore to be able to meet Alexanier in the Panjab, and that the time was then 
favourable for the overthrow of the Magadhan King, as Chandragupta himself found soon after, 
when he supplanted the Nanda Dynasty, 
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Quintos Curtius Rafos and Diodorus Seculus of about the first centary of the Christian Era, 

corroborate Plutarch as regards the wickedness and low origin of Nanda, the then reigning King of 
Magadha, who is variously called Agrammes, or Xandrames, or Nandrus. 


Justin, probably of the Sth century A. D., bat whose materials are drawn from Pompeins of the 
first century, says:—" Seleacus Nicator after the partition of Alexander's Empire, took Babylon, 
passed over to India, which after Alexander's denth, us if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off from its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandrocottus was the leader who achieved this 
freedom ; but after his vietory, he forfeited by his tyranny all title to the name of liberator, for 
he oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom, He 
was born in bumble life, but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen significant of an august 
(lestiny. For when by his insolent behavionr be had offended Nandrus and was ordered by that 
Ring to > . to death, he sought safety by a speedy fight. . . It was this prodigy ( of a lion 
licking him , -hat first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so having collected 
a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing government. When he was 
thereafter preparing to atwck Alexander's prefects, a wild elephant approached him . . and 
receiving him oa its back foaght vigourously in front of the army. Sandracottas, having thos won 
the throne, was reigning over Iudis, when Seleacus was laying the foundations of his future 


vreatnesa,""S . 


Tt has bean the fashion to infer from the above extracts that Chandragupta ascended the 
throne of Magadha after Alexander's prefecta were put to death, i. »,, at abont 321 B, CG, according 
to certain recent scholara, or 315 B,C. according to the late Professor Mas Millor, But neither 
of these dates, it is submitted, can legitimately be referred from the extracts given above. It is 
clear from the statement of Justin that Chandragupta prepared himself to attack Alexander's 
prefseta in the Panjab (who were put to death soon after Alexander's death in B.C. 323 ), only 
after the overthrow of the Nanda Dynasty. And this is only what ought to be expected under 
the circumstances, Banished from Magaidha by the last King of the Nandas, Chandragupta sought 
refuge in the Panjab, where he met Alexander and his army in 326 B.C. He profited by the 








considered to have taken place soon after Alexander left the Panjab, or in 325 B.C. Having firmly 
established himself in the sovereignty of the realm and made himself secure against internal enemies, he 
tured his attention to the Panjab at the right moment when news was received of Alexander's death, 
and overpowering his prefects, added it to the dominions of | Consequently, Chandragupta 
was already:raling « great empire when Seleucus was but laying the foundations of a greatness, which 
was consa mmated by the establishment of the Seleucidian Era of 312 B, GC. 


In this opinion, we are also supported to some extent by the details of the Mudrd Réiehnea 
a remarkable drama of Visdkhadatta of the ‘early part of the eighth century,” and of the 
commentators introduction thereto. We are therein informed that the “ evil-hearted” sons of the 
old Nanda King became'envious of Chandragapta, who was then in command of the army. 
Chandragapta consequently left Pataliputes, the capital of Magadha, and under the advice of the 
Srihman Chinskya, sought the help of a Mlechcha General, By liberal promises this Mlechcha 
was induced to assist him in laying seige to Pitalipatre. It was eventually taken ; and the Nandas 
having been pat to death, Chandragupta ascended the throne, no Jess by the craft of his wily minist 
than by the prowess of his arms. 





* For this and the previous extracts, see Jneasion of India by Alesander the Great, by J. W. McCrindle. 
* Telang's Introd. to Mudri Rikshasa, p. rrvi, 
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Thus the accession of Chandragupta to the throne of Magadha, which is the epoch of the Maurya 
Era, has to be placed in 3257 B, C., whether as the result of an examination of the Greek and other 
authorities of the West, or on s consideration of the data available with reference to Agoka. The 
dates, 325 B. C. for the commencement of the reign of Chandragupta, and 269 B. C, for 
the coronation of Atoka, are of immense importance for the fixing of the date of the 
Nirvana of Gautama Buddha; for, a3 according to the Ceylonese (Chronicles, the accession of 
Chandragupta and the coronation of Aéoka tock place, respectively, after the expiry of 162 and 218 
years after the Nirvana, this Jast event may be considered to havo taken place in 487 B. C. 
These statements of the Chronicles are accepted as correcteren by the late Professor Max Miller 
(Ancient Sansk-it Literature, p. 299), and, in fact, they have been remarkably corroborated by 
certain Inscriptions of Asoka, which have recently been discovered. 


Th Inscriptions of Atoka, which have been found from Gujarat on the west coast to Orissa 
on the east, and from Afghinistin in the north to Mysore in the south, are remarkable as giving 
us an insight into the wide range of the dominions of the Mauryan Dynasty, whose first King 
Chandragupta is reported to have brought the whole world “under one umbrella” They are also 
of unique importance in the history of paleography for having furnished the genius of Prinsep with 
the clae to the decipherment of the earliest known Indian Alphabet, — the same service which the 
bilingual iscription of Malta, the Rosetta stone and the Rock of Behistan have rendered to the stady 
of enneiform inscriptions and Egyptian hieroglyphs. Of these Inscriptions. the so-called Minor Rock 
Edicts of Sahasrim in Bengal, of Ropnath in the Central Provinces, of Bairit in Rajputina, and of 
Siddapuras, Jatongsa Ramesata and Brahmagiri in Mysore, are of immense help in the fixing of the 
chronology of Agoka, and of Buddha's Nirvana, All of them contain varian' recensions of practically 
the same text ; bot those at Brahmagiri and Riipniith are the best preserved. 


The Brahmagiri text is thus translated by Mr. Vincent Smith (deoka, p. 140.): —™ By order 
of the Prince and Magistrates at Suvarnagiri, the Magistrates at Isila, after greetings, are to be 
addressed as follows : — His Majesty commands: — For more than two years and-a-half [ was a lay 
disciple without exerting myself strenaously. A period of gix® years, or rather more than six years 
has elapsed since I joined the Order and have strennously exerted myself; and during this time the 
men who were, all over India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue, For 
this is the fruit of exertion, which is not to be obtained for himself by the great man only ; because 
even the small man can, if be choose, by exertion win fur himself much heavenly bliss, For this 
purpose has been proclaimed this precept, namely, * Let small and great exert themselves to this end.” 
My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson; and may such exertion long endure! And this purpore 
will grow — yea, it will grow vastly — ot least half as great again will be its growth. And this 
precept was proclaimed by the Departed, 256 (years have elapsed since then?) . . . Written 
by Pada, the Scribe.” 


The Ripnath text has also been translated thas by the same learned author (Asolw, p. 158): — 
“Thus saith His Majesty : — For more than two years and-a-half I euntinued to be a hearer of the 
Law without exerting myself strenuously, A period, however, of more than six years has elapsed since 
I joined, the Order and have strenuously exerted myself, The gods, who at that time, all over India, 
were regarded as trae gods have now become untrue gods, For this is the fruit of exertion 7 hich 
is not to be obtained by the great man only ; because even the small wan can by exertion win for 


1 Mr. V. A. Smith writes to me under date 7th October 1008; "It is possible that you may be right in antedating 
Chandragupta to 325." 

* BSarechiaram, Some scholars would take this word to mean one year. Rat in the face of the correspondirg 
words sadvachale (sad = 6) and chhavackhars (chhe = 6) used, respectively, in the Sabasrim and Ripoith 
vwrsione, auch interpretation seems incorrect. Mr, Smith adopts Dr, Bublec’s readering, and I agree with them. 
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himself much heavenly bliss. And for this purpose wag given the precept, ‘Let small and great 
exert themselves." My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson ; and may such exertion long 
endare! For this purpose of mine will grow its growth — yea, it will grow vastly, at least hal! as 
large again will be its growth, And this purpose has been written on the rocks, both bere and iu 
distant places; and wherever a stone pillar exists, it must be written on the stone pillar, And as 
often as & man seasons his cooked food with this condiment, he will be satisfied even to satiety. 
This precept has been given by the Departed. 256 years have elapsed from the departure of the 
Teacher (7). 


No serious objection can possibly be, nor has been, raised to the correctness of this translation, 
except in regard toa few particulars, The period given for the interval whem Asoka was a lay 
disciple and the nomerical figarea in the last paragraph have been differently interpreted by different 
authora, As regards the numerical figures, the Brahmagiri text reads thus:—* Jyam cha sdrene 
adv (d) p (i) te Vydthena 256 ae.” The Rapnath text runs thas:—“ Vyuphend sdcane kate 256 — 
Sata vivdsd ta." We find the following at Sahasram : “* Jyam (cha sdpane) riruthena duce tapamnaldts 
satd viewthd ti 256." The various renderings of this puzzling passage have becn collected by 
Dr. Fleet in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1904. M. Senart considers that 
the words refer to the “ 256 settings out of missionaries," and Professor Ohlenberg, to the umber 
of men who tanght on earth. Bot the most rational interpretation hitherto attempted is the one 
given by Dr. Biihler and adopted by Mr, Smith in the translation given sbove. “ Dr Biihler who 
first brought the contents of the edict to public notice in 1877, maintained frour first to last that the 
words and the numerical symbols are o date and that the passage means that the edict was promnal- 
gated when 256 complete years had elapsed, and in the course of the 257th alter the death of 
Buddha,” That the figures 256 represented a date is also the opinion of Cunningham, Max Miller, 
Kern, Piachel, Boyer and Rhys Davids, though the last named Profeagor considered the figures to 
represent the number of years elapsed simce the great Renunciation of Buddha in the 29th year of 
his age, In endorsing the view that the figures represent » date and that they are reckoned from 
the Death of Buddba, Dr. Fleet pointedly mentions that there is no word used in the Brahmagiri 
text “ to give how 256 is to be applied. This ia instructive, for the idea of date cna be inferred, 
but not of persons." He therefore translates the Sahasrim text as follows, “And this same precept 
was composed by the Wandere: ; (of) centuries two (hundrel) and fifty-six (years) have elapsed 
since the Wanderer ; or in figures 200 (and) 50 (and) 6.” The Riipnith text is thas translated: 
“(This same) precept was composed by the Wanderer ; (of) eenturies 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years 
have elapsed} since (his) wanderings.” And the Brahmagiri inscription is tranalated thus : 
“ And this same precept was inculeated by the Wanderer; 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years have élaysed 
since then)."" ! 


There can be no doubt that both Dr. Bithler and Dr, Fleet have correctly surmised that 258 
is 8 date, and that it begins in the year of Buddha's death. But with the greatest de‘erence 
to thair very high attainments, I most humbly submit that they are Wrong With reference to 
the person denoted by the word ‘vyfitha’ or ‘vivutha’ which simply moans ‘departed,’ 
I consider that the precept is of Atoka! himself, given almost on his deathbed, that 


17, Kk. 4, 8., January, 1904, 


™ Mr, V. A. Smith, to whom I sent an advance copy of this paper, kindly draws tonti F 
himself and Mr. P, W. Thomas since pablished in the Indian dntiquary, whorsin Me be dicing efor id 


toone text the shcane is kate, ‘made,’ and this seems to imply rather ‘ly-corspowed, neient, precept 
The actaal tenor of the procept confirma this theory, . . es Vents, Uascetibs, cokchche cesta tneuleate is 
a new one, an outcome of a recent personal experince, . The author of the precept . . la Aéoke himself.” 
Mr. Smith-adds ima footnote to the copy of that article kindly sent by him to me: “V Gopala Ai agroge ; 
Tam pretty eure that this is right." But Mr, Thomas takes ‘ / ' sr 8 
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robably he gave instructions to “the prince and magistrates of Suvarnagiri”, where he seems to 
have lived in religious retirement, to engrave his last commands in all parts of his dominions, and 
that possibly before his instructions could be carried out, he departed from this world. If this 
precept were to be considered as that of Buddba, scholars onght to have, but have not, been able to 
point out among Buddha's sayings the teaching herein engraved, namely, “ Let small and great exert 
themselves." Nor does this find a place in the list of the passages, which Agoka culls from Buddha's 
sayings and publishes for the edification of the monks of Magadha in the Bhibri Edict, famous for 
ita clear showing of Aéoka’s adherence to the Buddhistic faith. Moreover, the words under 
discussion, namely, Iyam cha sdvane . . 256 se in the Brabmagiri text, and Vouthend sdeone 
. . pirdsd ta in the Rupnath text, no more belong to the body of the text than the words 
“ Padena likhitam lipi karena” (written by Pada, the Scribe), which we find at the end of the 
Brabmagiri, Jatungs Ramesara and Siddapura inscriptions. Just as the Seribe immortalized himself 
by adding his name at the end of the inscription, so even the Prince and Magistrates of Suvarnagiri, 
who published this inscription, began it by proclaiming that it was at their instance that it was 
published, and ended it hy appending hereto its-date in the years of the Nirviina, The term ‘nyitha’ 
was applied by them to Atoks, who had probably just then ‘departed’ to the other world, 
and, as it was no longer possible, on account of his death, to adbere to the practice of dating the 
Inscriptions of Asoka in the years of his reign, this inscription had to be dated in the years of the 
Nirvina of Baddha. The Brahmagiri text may therefore be translated thus: “This teaching 
was proclaimed by the Departed (Atoka) in the year 256.” The Ripnith and Sahasein 
- texts have, in addition, the following words respectively, namely, ‘256 Sata rirded ta” and “ Satd 
cieufhd ti 256." Dr, Biibler correctly translates « Sata’ as ‘Teacher’ and considers it refers to 
Buddha ; and in my humble opinion these words mean ‘‘in (the year) 256, since the departure 
of the Teacher (Buddha).”’ I therefore consider that the precept was perhaps the last admonition 
to his people of Adoka, who ‘ departed ’ 

Like some full-breasted swan, 
That, flating a will carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plame, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. 


The next point to be considered is the period given in the inscription for the interval when 
Aéoka was a lay disciple. ‘The exact word used in the Ripnith inscription for this period is 
adhitisdnj, whereas the Brahmagiri text has adhdtiyaai. Tr. Buhler translated this Magadhi word 
in the columns of the Indian Antiquary for 1877 (p. 256), ag meaning thirty-two and-a-hali 
years, Bot Dr. Bibler subsequently gave up this construction, and he states in the Epiyraphia 
Indica, Vol. 111 (p. 134), that the word means two and-a-half years, an interpretation which, though 
wrong, has been adopted by Mr. Smith in his Asoka, and by Mr. B. L, Rice, the discoverer of the 
Mysore Edicts. (Ep. Carnatica, Vol. XL, p. 4-) 


Mr. V. A. Smith says: “ We have Adokn’s own authority for stating that in the ninth year of © 
his reign, for the reasons above explained, he joined the Buddhist Commanity as a lay disciple.” 
[ submit that we have no such authority. The reasons advanced by Mr. Smith are almost the same 
as those relied on by M. Senart and are based on the thirteenth Rock Edict. Asoka says therein 
that he conquered the Kalingas in the ninth year of bis reign, that he was greatly affected by the 
horrors of war and that ever since “he had zealously protected the law of Piety, had been deroted to 
that Law and had proclaimed its precepts.” I think that it is wrong to draw from this statement that 
Ajoka was converted only then for the first time. It simply shows that the bloodehed caused in the 


11 Skt, Saste, a mame of Baddhs. See Amarakiéa, I, 14. 12 dsoka, p. 18. 
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Kalinga War opened his eyes to the iniquity of military conquests, and that he resolved thenceforth 
to be zealous in the discharge of religious duties. It means that he then became, what in modern 
language may be called, regenerated. The absence of any specific statement in this long and biograph- 
ical record that he was only then converted, shows, on the contrary, that he was s Buddhist already. 
Again the statement made in the eighth Rock Edict on Pions Tours, to the effect that in former times 
Kings used to go out on tours for purposes of pleasure, but, in the eleventh year of his reign, “he went 
on the road Jeading to true knowledge, whence originated tours devoted to piety,” daring which 
pious men were seen, and largess bestowed, — this statement — has been interpreted by Prof. Rhys 
Davids and Mr. Smith, as showing that Aéoka became a monk in the eleventh year of hia reiga by 
taking the eightfold path. This idea, I venture to express, never entered into the mind of the 
pious monarch, What he clearly intended to proclaim was that, whereas former Kings went out 
only for purposes of mundane pleasures, he, on tho other hand, toured in his provinces only for 
the purpose of acquiring spiritual merit. As a matter of fact, we have evidence of his pious tours 
in the nomerons stipas and pillars, which he erected in holy places in various parts of his dominions 
ia memory of his having visited them. 


It is clear to anyone conversant with even modern Prakrit vernacalars that adhe means two and-a- 
half, and tis means thirty, and that the word consequently signifies thirty-two and-a-half years. This 
interpretation is also supported by the following considerations, If adhitisdai meant two and-a- 
half years, then as Asoka was certainly a Buddhist in the year after the Kalinga War, be must 
have been a monk in the 13th year of his reign at the latest; but no inscriptions of his, of that 
or of any later year, including the pillar edicts of the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth years of 


his reign, make any montion of his having joined the Order, which must, therefore, 
have occurred at 4 much later date, 


Secondly, the Rapnith version of the Edict under discussion states that Edicts had already been 
inscribed on rocks and pillars. As we do not fiad any pillar edict prior to Atoka’s twenty- 
seventh year, this inscription must certainly be later and cannot belong to the 
eighteenth year of his reign, as was supposed by Mr, Smith." 


Thirdly, in this inscription strennous exertion for a short psriod as a member of the Order is 
contrasted with, and considered saperior to, the moderate exertion of a layman for a longer period. 
It is absurd, therefore, to contrast strenuous exertion for the longer period of six years 
with moderate exertion for the shorter period of two years and-a-half. 


Fourthly, we find in this Inscription the first and only glimpse of an intolerant Spirit ever 
exhibited by Piyadasi. Even as late as the 28th year of his reign, he says, in the Sixth and the 
Seventh Pillar Edicts. ‘I devote all my attention to all communities, All sects have been 
reverenced by me.’ “*He also arranged that censors should be occupied with the affairs of the 
Buddhist clergy, as well as with the Brihmans, Jains, Ajtvakas and, in fact, with all the various 
sects.” The Twelfth Rock Edict of about the fonrteenth year of his reign is devoted solely to the 
subject of Toleration, and Agoke declares therein: —“A man oust not do reverence to his own sect 
by disparaging that of another man for trivial reasons. Depreciation should be for adequate reasons 
only, because the sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or another,” He recom- 
mends charity and respect to Brahmans in many of his edicts and bestowed certain caves on the 
members of the Hindu Ajivaka Sect. If wo compare these splendid acts of toleration with 
the fanaticism of the Inscription in question, there can be no doubt that Atoka was in 
his dotage when the latter was . For he says therein that during the six years he had 


a oi. 


#? Asoka, pp. 133—140, 
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been a monk, “the men who were all over India regarded as trae (meaning thereby, Brihmana) have 
been with their gods shown to be untrue,” a statement more worthy of an intolerant old bigot than 
of a wise statesmaa that he till-then had been. It stands to reason, therefore, that it must have 
emanated long after the Pillar Edicts of his twenty-eighth year, 





Fifthly and lastly, the interpretation herein attempted also sgrees with the 
ehronological details of the Ceyloneso Chronicles in a remarkable manner, As we have 
already seen, they declare that the King joined the Baddhist faith in the fourth year after his 
succession to the throne, and celebrated his coronation soon after in the same year, ¢. ¢., 218 years 
after the death of Buddha and that he died thirty-seven years after his coronation. The Sudariana 
Vibidsha, which was tranglated into the Chinese in 489 A. D., also agrees in giving 218 A. B. for 
Asoka, From these statements we may draw the obvious inference that Aéoka was a Buddhist™ for 
about thirty-eight years and that he died in the year 256 afterthe death of Buddha. This result 
exactly tallies with the detaila of our Inscription, which was proclaimed in the year 
256 after Buddha's death and according to which Asoka was a Buddhist for 32} + 6 or 
384 years. 


We have already fixed the date of ASoka's death in 231 B.C. This inscription which may be 
fittingly styled as his last swan-song is, therefore, of that date. On the authority then of the 
available inscriptions and of the tradition as recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicles, the 
date of the Nirvana of Buddha is found to be 231 + 256 or 487 B. C.; and as tradition 
assigns eighty years as the period of his life, he may be considered to have been born in the year 
567 B.C, 


Curiously enough, the date we have arrived at is corroborated by testimony from an independent 
quarter, It appears that there is in China a Dotted Record “which was attached tothe Vinaya 
Pitaka, and every year at the end of the passa ceremony, the presiding priest used to add a dot to it, 
This process is said to have been kept ap till 489 A. D., when Sanghabhadra added the last dot 
alter his passa residence at Canton in China.” The Record is stated to have “indicated 975 dota 
(years) from the Nirvine to 489A. D."" If this statement is found to be corréct, then we 
have one more reason for considering the Nirvana to have occurred in 457 B, 0, 


We have lastly to consider how it is that the Ceylonese tradition, as recorded in the 
Chronicles, which, aa we have seen, is not without its great value for historical and chronological 
purposes, has all along been that Buddha attained Nirvana in the year 543 B,C, Iam 
aware that scholars like Max Miller and Mr. Smith unceremoniously brush aside all the 
chronological particulars of these Chronicles prior to 160 B. C. as unreliable, while others go so far as 
to condemn them wholesale, But as Professor Rhys Davids says; “It jars ‘upon the reader to 
hear the Chronicles called the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous monks, Such expressions are 
inaccurate ; and they show a grave want of appreciation.” Dr, Fleet goes even 80 far as to say 
that 543 B. 0., the date according to the Choronicles aa interpreted by the editors Turnour and 
Wijesiuha, “is not asserted by or sapported by anything contained in Dipavansa or the earlier part 
of the Muhdransa, but was simply invented, as far as I can see my way, in the 12th or 13th century 
A.D.""? But this is certainly a mistake, for as Bishop Bigandet points out: “ There is, perhaps, no 





Mr, V. A. Smith writes to mo ander date 7th October 108: "I am folly persunded, with Sonnrt, and againat 
Dr. Fleet, that all the insoriptions (of Adokn) aro Buddhist,” I agree; bat I venture to consider aleo as correct the 
statement of the Coylonsse Chronicles that Adoka waa converted to Buddhiem very shortly before his coronation, 


J, KR, A. &., July, 1896; Jed, Ant., 1864, p. 155; J. 2, A. 8, January, 1905, p. 33. 
M4 Buddhist India, p. 274, i J.B, A, &., January, 1904, 
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single point in the whole history of India on which the chronicles of Ceylon and further India are so 
distinct and unanimous than that Buddha died — or as they express it, attained Nirvana — at the 
age of eighty years in the year 543 B.C., or in the year 148 of the Eetzana or Anjana epoch,” 


I believe that the erroneous idea regarding the valae of the Ceylonese Chronicles is due to 
a certain extent to the circumstance that no explanation was forthcoming why the Ceylonese 
date for the Nirvana should be nearly six dscades anterior to the one which may be inferred from 
reliable data, This antedating of the Era of the Nirvana injurionsly affected to a certain extent the 
correctness of the chronology of the Dipavansa and the Mahdoansa. Turnour accepts 543 B.C. 
for the Nirviina, but supposed that the dato of Asoka was carried back by a period of sixty years for 
the reason that it was thought expedient for the good of religion that the landing of Vijia, the first 
Baddhist missionary to Ceylon, should be coincident with the death of Baddha, 


But this far-fetched explanation cannot be accepted for the simple reason that it assumes a wroig 
date, namely, 543 B. C, for the Nirvana of Buddha. On the other hand, the real reason for 
the antedating by the Chronicles of the Nirvana by a period of 56 yoars, the difference 
between the Ceylonese date 543 B. C. and B. C, 487, the date advanced herein, mast be 
sought for elsewhere. 1 believe that it is due to an erroneous belief entertained by early 
Buddhists that the Maurya Era began with Asoka, the Constantine of the followers of 
Gautama. They ignored the possibility of the era commencing with the accession to the throne of 
Magadhs of a non-Baddhist King, namely, Uhandrazupta, who did not loom so largely in pubtic 
estimation. They knew that Asoka dated his edicts by the years elapsed since his coronation, and 
naturally sapposed that the Maurya Era, which was current in the third and second centuries 
before Christ as can be inferred from the Hitigampha Inscription datel in the year 165 of the 
Maurya Era, began with the coronation of their greatest Emperor, Aboka’s coronation was thus 
pisced 56 years earlier, the interval between the Mauryan epoch of 325 B. C. and 269 
B. C., the correct date of his coronation. And as Buddhists believe that he was formally 
crowned “after 218 years had elapsed since thé death of Buddha,” the Great Sakyamuni was 
erroneously supposed to have passed in the year 325 +218 or 543 B. OC. “ unto Nirvina, where the 
Silence lives,” 48 


¥ In two communications from Dr, Fleet, since published in the J, R. A. S. for 1908, pp. 486 and 815, he 
nocopts the statements of the Diparansa that Aéoka rvigood 37 yoars after his anointment in the 218th year 
after Buddha's death, but rejects the other statement that Afoka was converted to Baddhiam in the 4th year 
after his accession to the throne. Dr. Fleet takes ath tisin’ to mean 23 years and says: " Adoka was con- 
verted to Buddhism and became a lay disciple about half-way through the Soth year after his anointment. 
A little more than 2) years later . . he formally joined the Buddhist Samgba. A little more than 5 years 
after that, early in the 28th year, . . he took the vows of & monk, perhaps installing Daéeratha as bie 
euceessor , . And from that retirement, 1 year beter, early in the 29th year, be sent forth this notification 
(the minor rock edicts of Brahmagiri, ete.) ”’ I respectfully submit that it is against the tenor of Aéoka’s 
edicts and the Ceylonese Chronicles to aupyose that Aéoks was converted to B 
after his coronation, Afoka wouldynot have ‘set up” the Rammindei Pillar in 
Buddha's birth and done “ reverence to Baddba Sakyamani™ and called him “ 
a Buddhist already. His enlargement, for the second time, of the spa of Buddha onakamana 
of hia reign as recorded oa the Nigliva Pillar, his constant references in his ineriptions to Dhenne the enone 


his inscriptions any of the Hindu deities 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A, RAL BAHADUL. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 
Pallava Expansion in the Tamil Country. 

Early in the 7th century A.|. the Pallavas were apparently driven out from their northern 
possessions and “ the spleudour of the lord of the Pallavas, who had opposed the rise of his 
(i. 4. Pulixesin’s ) power ” was “ obscured by the dust of his (the latter’a ) army” and the 
former was forced “ to vanish behind the walls of Kinchtpura.”*! The kingdom of Vingi was 
subsequently founded and Kubja-Vishguvardhana, the younger brother of Pulikéjin 1L, was 
appointed to govern the province sometime before 4A. D. 632.2 In defining the boundaries of 
Véigt, Dr. Fleet gives the river Krishnd as its southern limit, but subsequently remarks that 
the more northern portions of the Pallava dominions appear to have been qaickly absorbed 
into the Eestern Chalukya country.” We may, therefore, suppose that, soon after the Eastern 
Chalukya kingdom had been founded, the northern portion of the Nellore District was annexed 
by it,8* while the southern portion continued under the Pallavas and was acoordingly ineluded 
in Toncai-nidu. This name was eventually altered into Jayaigonds-Chila-maudslam,™ 
which, as will be shown later on, extended nt least. as far north as the Atmnkir talok. 
Where exactly the boundary line lay between Véigi and Topdai-nida cannot be ascertained at 
present, Inthe Téki plates of Chidagaiga, dated in A. D. 1086-87, the river Mannéra is said to 
be the southern Loundary of the Veigi kingdom.* It is not unlikely that this river formed 
the boundary between Veigi and Tonjai-nada even in earlier times. ‘That portion of the 
Nellore District, which was subject to Eastera Chalukya domination, naturally adopted, from 
its frequent contact with the Andhra country, Telugu for its vernacular, while in the southern 
portion, which was governed by the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, Tamil seems to have prevailed 
until the Vijayanagara conquest. 

Though the Western Chalakya king Palikédin II. drove the Pallavas ont of the Teluga 
country, yet, towards the close of his reign, tho latter became powerful and actually defeated 
him and seized his capital Vatipi, t- ¢. Bidaimi, in the Bombay Presidency, about A. D. 642." 
But his son Vikraméditya I. conquered the Pallava king Param*ivaravarman I. and probably 
led an expedition against Kanchi. Tho Pallavas apparently lost, at least temporarily, 
a portion of their dominions. About the snme time there was a powerfal coalition to uproot 
the Eastern Chalukya Indra-Bhattiraka, who is said to have reigned for seven days in A. D. 
663. It is not known whether the Western Chalukya Vikramiditya L took any active part 
either in favour of or agninat his cousin or not. The Talamatichi plates (OP.24), dated in 
A. D. 660, belong to his reign,” but.as the village granted has not yet been identified, the 
inseription cannot be taken to prove that the dominions of Vikramiditya I. extended into the 
Nellore District.t? At any rate, the grants of Vishnavardhana Il. (A. D. 663 to 672)" and 
Maigi-Yuvardja’ (A. D, 672-96 ) found in the Nellore District may be taken to prove the 
restoration of the Eastern Chalukyas in Véigt. Vishnuvardhana IL. (A, D, 709—46 ), who 

Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p- U1. 53 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. I, p. 352. 25 dute, Vol. XX, p, 93. 

* About A, D. 640, when the Chinese pilgrim Hineu Tsiang visited Southern India, there wes a kingdom 
called Dhanaicatata or Mabi-Andhra, whoso capital ssoms to have been Besrads. D was 1,000 bi or 
eo south of Andhra and was 6,000 Li in cireait (or twice the extent of Andhra); Beal's Buddhial Records 
the Western, World, Vol, Il, p. 221. Tho northern portion of the Nellore District was probably included im 





‘§ Beo the Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. 1, p. 318. s Bouth-Ind, Inscrs,, Vol. UI, p, 512, 
© Bee p. 354 below, #8 Ep. Ind,, Vol. VI, p. 835. 
4 Tombay Gazetteer, Vol, I, p. 955, © Sbid., p. 262. « dnte, Vol. XX, p. 97. 


" Ep, Ind., Vol. 1X, ». 9. ‘The king granted the village of Bjamtti to the north of Kelehukonrs to bis 
Inbiaeas seveentes Raahanateyn ef Se NaS NP The writer of the grant was Vajravarman of the 
ye family, 
#8 Two copperplate grante of Vikramiditya L and two of his soa VinayAditya bave been discovered im the 
district of Karndl. 
* Ante, Vol. EX, p. 98. @ By, Ind,, Vol. VIIL, p. 34. 
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succeeded to the throne after ejecting his younger brother, seems to have become a subordinate 
of the Pallava king Nandivarman, whose general Udayachandra is said to have ordered the 
Nishida chief Prithivivyaghra out of the district of Vishgurajs, which he subjected to the 
Pallava.@ The only Pallava stone inscription” found in the Nellore District is built into the 
floor of the Subrahmanya temple at Mallam in the Gddir télak (G. 54). It is dated in the 
15th year of the reign of the Pallava king Nandippéttaraéar, and seems to register a grant to the 
shrine of the god Sabrahmagya (at Tiruvanbir ) made at the request of an Alava chief, the 
execator being the Chalokya king. Both the Alava chief and the Chalakya king — very 
probably the Eastern Chalukya Vishnavardhana III. — were evidently Pallava feudatories, and 
it is interesting to note that the worship of the god Subrahmanya dates from such an early 
period as the 8th centary A. D, 


The Gahga-Pallavas in the Nellore District, 


Nandivarman Pallavamalla is believed to have been the last powerful king of the Pallava 
dynasty. About the middle of the 8th century A, D. they ceased to be the raling power in 
Southern India and their place was taken at least in a portion of the Pallava dominions by the 
Gafga-Patiavas. The inscriptions of the latter found in the vicinity of Kalahasti7? raise 
@ presumption that their dominions might have extended at least into the southern portion of 
the Nellore District. Gidir 63, of which Mr. G. Venkoba Rao has furnished an impression at 
my request, confirms this presumption, It belongs to the 20th year of the reign of the 
Gafiga-Paliava king Sri-Kampavarman and appears to record some gift to a goddess (bhat dri), 


Ths Eastern Chalukyas of Vong! in the Northern Portion of Nellore. 

The decline of the Pallavas’ and the almost synchronous disappearance of the Western 
Chalakyas of Badimi must have made the Eastera Chalukyas of Véagt more powerfal than 
before, The Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd, who took the place of the Western Chalakyas, and the 
Gahga feadatories of the former were constantly at war with the Eastern Chalukyas, 
Vijayiditya IL. of Véigt (A. D. 799 to 843) is said to have fought for“ twelve years, by day and 
by night, a hundred and eight battles with the armies of the Gaigas and the Rattas and built 
the same number of large temples of Siva.”7? His grandson Vijayaditya IIT, ( A.D. 844 to 888) 
was another powerfal king. According to the Maliyapindi grant (CP. 19) he bore the title 
Parachakrarima, while Gavaga or Gagaka” was his surname according to other copper-plates. 
Challenged by the lord of the Ratias he conquered the unequalled Gaigas ; played the game 
of ball with the head of Maigirija on the battlefield; barnt Chakrakita™ and frightened 
Saikils residing in Kirapapura and joined by Krishga.® From the Maliyapindi grant we 
learn that Maigi or Maigiréju was a Nolamba king.” Tho general who gained most of these 
© Boath-iad baer, VOLT,» 

@ Mr. Butterworth very kindly placed at my disposal impressions of about 800 stone inscriptions from Nellore. 
The number of impressions actually printed in the volume is 921. In the following pages, the variations from the 
rmcnes or dates vesuntoas received frou Me Beltoreneta, ny iwrised readings of them, which I have accepted after 
studying the impressions m Mr, Batterworth. hore 
Thave made use of the text priated ia the Nellore volume, nt "bar impressions have not boon available, 

As traces of later NAga rale are foand in the south of the Nellore District, it is Bot altogether impossible 
that this Ajuva chief was a Niga. In the Bombay Gaselteer, Vol. I, p. 281, footnote 3, Dr. remarks 
taney a Sor Spee ay Seily tart born Wipe. niger ny cer 

*” Ep. ‘ +P ° my Annual Report Epigra: 1908-04 

" At Nalajanampi4u in the Kanigiri taluk is a somewhat dunnied bas takes Somdararsieen 
name is not fally preserved, but who calls himsalf PoramamdMivers and bore the title Pallecdditpe (KO, oS) 

"* Above, Vol. XX, p. 101. If this be true, « few at least of these 108 templen ought $6 be in the ne-thern 
portion of the Nellore District, whiob, as T havo already pointed oat, was incladed in Veal 

? The surname Goyakenaliéte occurs in an srshaio fragment found in the town of Kanduktr (KR. $1 and 
mee Maes isaisl kes potebed ont (Bp. lak Vel Pee an rem io the Onguletliak ( 0. 0). 

% Mr. pointed ° » Vo p- 179) that Chakrakits looked Bastar 
State of the Costral Provinces, an 0 nite 

% Bp. Ind, Vol. IV, p, 226. me 

1 Ibid, Vol, IX, p. 43, Porhaps gi was s familiar form of the name Madgala, hich borne 
Nolambe king Nolambddhirdja ; see Mr. Rice's Epizraphia Carnatica, Vol. XI, p. 5, is vs niperery 
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victories was Piudaraiga” whose name figures in one or two of the lithic fragments in archaic 
characters published in the Nellore volume. The same general figures as the executor in the 
Masalipatam plate of Vijayiditya 11,7 while Kadeyaraja, mentioned in the Bezyida plates 
of Chalukya Bhima L, was his grandson.” 

On the death of Amma I, in A. D. 925 the succession was disputed. Vijayiditya V., also 
called Kanthika-VijayAditya, reigned 15 days; Tadapa, 1 month ; Vikramaditya I1., 11 months ;*° 
and Bhima IIL, 8 months, Then followed a period of confusion when, according to the Maliya- 
pagdi grant, Rajamirtands, Kanthiki-Vijayiditya, Yuddbamalla and others were fighting for the 
throne oppressing the subjects like rdkshasas, and the strife is said to have lasted five years. Other 
princes also seem to have taken partin the war and tohave harassed the country. Chalakya Bhima II. 
killed Rajamartanda*! and drove Kanthika-Vijay&ditya® and Yuddhamalla out of the country, The 
Kaluchumbarru grant refers also to this calamitous period in the history of Véigi and mentions 
the names of the other kings who took part in this war. Chalukya Bhima II. is said to have 
surpassed the epic hero Bhima in strength and majesty:—having, unaided, slain the glorious 
Rajamayys, aud Dhalaga,. who excelled far and wide, and the fierce Tatabikki, and Bijja.who was 
(always ) ready for war, and the excessively powerful Ayyapa, terrible and savage, and the 
extremely great army sent by king Gévinda, and Lovabikki, the raler of the Cholas, and the valorous 
Yuddhamalls, This glorious Raja-Bhima II, gave encouragement to those who were frightened, 
protected,those who came to the excellent refuge which he afforded, and removed troublesome people,? 
The description given in these two grants of the state of the country cannot be altogether fanciful, 
aud therefore it may be supposea that the province was actually devastated by this war. The end of 
the reign of Chalukya Bhima II. takes us to about the middle of the 10th century A.D. After 
a short period of peaceful progress came the interregaum in the Véigi country lasting more than 
a quarter of a century, According to the words of the poet, “s feverish desire to obtain a suitable 
lord consumed the earth which was without a lesder.”* What actually took place during this 
interval is not known, The Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd collapsed in consequence of their defeat st 
the hands of Styaka-Harsbha of Malwa and the plundering of their capital; and the place of the 
Rash}rak(tas was taken by the Western Chalakyas of Kalyini. 

" At Addaaki in the Ongole télok is a fragment which records a gift of land by Papdaraagu to a temple (0.3). 
The name PApjaradgu ocours also in an archaic fragment at Dharmavaram in tho samo tiluk (0. 39), which 
rofers to a certain Ayysparaju and his younger brother Bejeyupdu. A descendant of Pinjaraigu was Durgarijs 
( Ep. Ind., Vol, 1X, p. 49) who might be identical with Dugirfiju mentioned in an arebaic inscription at 
Petlirn (KR. 67). 

1 Bp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 123. 

1 Ibid, p. 181, At Rejdipijayam in the Gidir think in a hamlet named Pantiaagam, is a temple called 


Chija-mangalam 
(@.87 and G.95). Kikandi was another name of Kivirippattinam ( Mapiméyalai, xxii, 11. 87-38) mentioned in 
ancient Tamil poems as the capital of tho Chdlas, KAvirippattigam was submerged in the ocean during the reign 


_ Of the Chija king Negumudikkijji. The district in whioh Pantradgam or Kikandi was situated was Kadalkonda- 


Pavvattiri-kittam ‘Pavrattiri-kottam sabmerged in the ocean,’ Though we have no reason to suppose that the 
KSkandi mentioned in early Tamil poems has to be looked for in the Nellore District, it is a strange coincidence 
that « portion of that district was also submerged in the ocoan in historical times, As regardsthe name Pantraigam 
of the village, we cannot be quite sure if the Eastern Chalukya dominions oxtended so far south ss the Gajar 
tiluk and as the volume before us furnishes no information as to the architecture of the temple, we cannot venture 
to connect the hamlet and the temple with the Eastern Chalukya general. 
; * Tho VikramAditya-Mahirtja of the Chilukya family mentioned in D, 3 must be Vikramiditya TI., if be was 
| an Eastern Chalukya at all, bocanso Vikraméditya I. of that dynasty did not reign ; see also above, p. 201. 
° fs, according to Professor Hultssob, the eame as Rijamayya of the Kaluchumbarra grant. 

°2 Hoe was aleo known as Béta-Vijayfditya and founded a separate line of kings, who held the Véagt country 
later on, He was ancinted to the throne while stills child. If the Maliyapindi grant is to be believed, he fought 
for the crown even after he was dethroned. As be seems to have been a child when the war took place, it may bo 
that his cans was taken up by his partisans. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 190. 

% Pethspa some of the monumonts of the northern portion of the Nellore District came to grief about this time. 

© Ante, Vol. XIV, p. 52, text-line, 45 f. * Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol, 1, p. 426. 
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Ths Chélas in the Southern Portion of the Nellore District, 


In the south, sbout the time of which we are speaking (¢. ¢. the second half of the 9th 
century A. D.), the Pindyas, who had been powerfal, were gradually declining. Asthe Chile king 
Aditya I, conquered the Gafga-Pallava Aparajits and annexed his dominions* and as inseriptions of 
Pariotaka I. hare been found in the vicinity of Kalahasti® ( which is not far from the Nellore 
border ), it may be supposed that the Chijas hal extende] their dominions into the southern portion 
of the Nellore District and become practically neighbours of the Eastern Chalukyas of Viigl, The 
Chila Parintaka I, claims to have conquered the Binas, who had been fendatories of the Ganga- 
Pallayas, and some of whom figure in inscriptions at Gudimallam near Kalahasti®™ Perhaps it was 
this defeat that led them to seek their fortunes beyond the limits of the Chila dominions, We find 
a Bana king, named Agegaparijo, in the north of the Nellore District (P. 38) about the middle of 
the 10th century and another named Chiiraballirijo at Konidena in the Guntur District about the 
mddle of the 12th century A. D. About A, D. 950 the power of the Chilas was checked 
temporarily by the Rishtrakita occupation of s portion at least of the Chila dominions.™ though it 
may be doubted if this in any way affected their domination in the tract of country with which we are 
at present concerned, It is, however, necessary to note here that the interregnum in the Véigi 
country referred to in tha previous paragraph could not have been brought about by the Chilas.™ 
The lawlessness consequent on the interregnum must have distarbed the southern portion of the 
district, which had probably passed into the hands of the Chilas soon after the downfall of the 
Gaiga-Pallavas. Perhapa, it was the fear of this lawlessness spreading into his own dominions that 
Jed the great Chola king WAjardja I, to despatch an army early in his reign into Véizt and to restore 
order and peaceful government in the province“? What the other considerations were, if any, that 
led him to take this step we do not at present know. At any rate, the southern portion of the 
Nellore District was apparently under Chola rule and was include | in the province called Tondai-nida 
or Jayaigonda-Chila-mandalam™ as testified to by a namber of inscriptions in the volame before us, 
while the northern portion continued under the Eastern Chalakyas.™ 


Paucity of Early Records in the South of Nellore. 


The Pallavas and Gajiga-Pallavas are represented in the Nellore District each by a single stone 
inscription found at Mallam in the Gdddr taluk. And Chdija dominion in the sonth of the 
district, which we hare been trying to trace and which must have continued from the time of 
Parantaka [, (A.D. 907 to 946 ), has curiously enough left very few traces, to judge from the 
volume of Nellore inscriptions published by Messrs, Butterworth and Venugopaul Ohetty, The 


© See my novo! Report on Epigraphy for 1905-03, para, 10, 

™ Noa, 225 and 230 of the Goveramont Epigraphiat's Collection for 1003, 

@ Their territory, called in inscriptions Porumbinappldi, seams to have ertended as far north as Tirupati in 
the North Arcot District: ese my dnnuel Report on Epigraphy for 103-04, para. 28. 

™ Anuwal Report on Epigraphy for 1893-1900, para, 84, 

" £p. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 104, 

@ The interregnum must have lasted from A. D. 878 to 908-0 «Ind., Vol, ; ‘ curious foot 
that the reign of the firat king Taila IL, of the revived Western facie ae aoa ines 

Consequently, it looks os if he had something to do with the interregnum, though po statemertt to that 

effect is made in any of tho numerous records whish meution the event. If ho had actually subdued the country 
and was ruling it, the recorda would not characterise it as a Period of anarchy. During the period of confusion 
consequent on the collapac of the Rashtrakdtas of MAlkbé) and tho rise of the Wostern Chilokyas of Kalyéni, some 
unscrupulous fondatories or military olcers of one or tho other of thow powers probably assumed temporary 
soneenieey eet erent lof 27 pany “aan be that there was regular fight between two or mare auch 
seaaroennn a in Ve peti interregonm might also have contributed to the dimppearance 

*? Tt was apparently the Chile invasion during tho reign of r ; 
Spo EN gn of Rijarija I. that put a stop to the interregnom; sce 


™ This province scoms to have extended asfar north as tho Atmakt | ill led Chi 
(S8iramapai in A. 23) waa situated in Jayaégop]a-Chija-mandalam, aciancah 7 
© Theintermarriages between the Ciilas and the Eastern Chalukyas, which took 
aucchdn TO generations, must havo served to strengthen tho latter eren seit Gia tinh ong ig during the three 
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Ché]s kings commencing from Pariutaka I. have left a rich legacy of temples and inscriptions in the 
Tamil country. It is worthy of note that uot even a fragment of an inscription of any of the Chéla 
kings from Parfiqtaka I. to Koléttuige [. has been found in that part of the Nellore District where 
they may reasonably be supposed to have held sway. Neither are there any ancient temples which 
may be ascribed to them, Th:s egain is significant and cannot be passed over witLout comment. 
The tract of country with which we have to deal is peculiarly devoid of ancient places sacred either 
to the Saivas or to the Vaishnavas, “ It is possible," says the Madras Manual of ddministration, 
“ that the tract was tos certain extent uninhabited till a comparatively recent period, amd like the 
Cuddapab, Bellary, Anantepar, and Kurnool districts formed part of the so-called desert of 
Dandaka.” Under the beading ‘Physical Geography’ of the Nellore District the same authority 
remarks: “Its general aspect is forbidding . - - ; The soil is mot natorally fertile, nor are 
means of irrigation readily at hand, Scarcely one half of the total area is cultivated.” These 
causes must have been at work to prevent the foundation of temples and the establ shment of large 
Firahmanical colonies. The dmalgamation of the ChiJs and Eastern Chalakya kingdoms during the 
reign of Kulittufga I; the wave of Vaishnava revival doring the time of Mamanujs and its spread 
from Conjeereram into the north ; aud the foundation of loval feadatory families in several parts of 
the Telugu country towards the close of Kuiéttuhge’s reign and after his death — these were probably 
some of the causes which led to the gralual colonization of the barren snd anproductive parts of the 
Nellore District, With this occupation commenced the building of the temples now found in the 
district, which are all later than the time of Kuléttaige 1® In fact, most of the stone inseriptiuns 
jneluded in the Nellore volame belong to the period subsequent to the reign of Kulittoiza I, There 
are no records, either on stone or on copper, in the volume, for the elucidation of the history of the 
district, from the close of the interreguum to the reign of Kufittaiga L., as for asthe northern 
portion is concerned. As regards the south, there are only two inseriptioas which are prior to the 
time of Kulitiuiga. 
Eu'éttuigs I. and His Successors. 
Thus far the history of Nellore has had to be made out mainly from reconls fourd elsewhere. 

The later periods may be worked out from the inscriptions of the district, which Messrs. Butter- 
worth and Venvgoraul Chetty have made accesible to the antiquarian public with characteristic 
disinterestedness. The Chf{Ja king Kuléctuiga 1. ia referred to in » Giiddr inacription under the 
name “Kouldttaige-Chéjadéva, who abolished tolls” (G. 87), while his son sod successor is 
represented by a single Tamil record in the came tiluk (G. 94).% The accession of Kaldttunga 
Il. is fixed at A. D. 1182-83 by O. 142 aml bye few epigraphs from the Gantar District in the 
Government Epigraphist's Collection.” He reigned until ot least A. D. 1148-39, while his Chellis 
plates are dated in A. D. 1143." The initial date of Rajadja LU, viz. 1146, calculated by 
Professor Kielhorn from astronomical details furnished in Tamil inscriptions of his reign! is 
confirmed by O. 51 and 0. 59 and by « namber of records from’ Dapatha in the Guntur District.t 
He must hays reigned until at least A, D. 1171-72. The absence of epigraphs of Kultt- 
tafiga Ll. oud RAjarija IL. in the southern portion of the Nellore Dist ict nay be taken to show that 

% In the Ongole tAluk a comparatively ancient Haihays inscription (0. 112) bas been found, It ia, however, 
undated and fragmentary, and no king's name has been traced in it Perhaps it belongs to some ancestor of tha Gos 
ebiefs, who alaimed to belong to the Haihays family awd to be lords of the city of Mihishmat}, In the 12th esntary 
A. D, the Kina chiefs wore rating sho Gédbvart delta as feudatories of the Velaningu family ( Bp. [nJ., Vol. IV, p. 88). 

#T 0.74, which contains sour of the birudas of Kuléttaigs I. and of Vik -Chija, has perhaps to be assigned 
to the latter or to some desgendant of either of them. Tho king's name isnot meationsd and the same Vira-Chije, 
which does ooour, caznot be taien to-denote the Eastera Chalutys ricecoy of that nama, became the tithes - sbsccotinad 
the king were mot ordinarily used by the ralers of Véagl, \ 

M8 Non, 192; 273, 174, 176, 180, 183, a0d 223 of 1897. Ep. Ind. Vol Wil,p.W0. 1” Mbid., Vol. VILL, p. 2. 

1 Nos, 187, 188, 189, 191, 192, 193, 211, 218, 216, 281, and 31 of 1807, The sovereignty of Kulittaigs 11. aod 
of his sacceseor Eijarij II, appeare to have beon merely nominal in the Telagn oouatry. Thoir insoriptines have 
also been found at Drikehirima in the Godavari Disiriat. No. 164 of 1807 belongs to the 23th year of Eéjar? ja Il. 
and to Baka-Sarhvat 1096 =: A.D, 1171-72, Subsequently, sacther briaoh of tha busters Chalakyas seams tohare 
ruled Vtagt, or at least a portion of it, for a short time. 
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their dominions were probably limited to the northern part of the district. The next Chéls king 
represented in the volame before us is Kuléttaiya I1I.,? whose accession took place in A. D 31789 
anil whose records are found in the Nellore, Raptr, and Gidir taluks, in the Silirpet Division, 
and in the Vehkatagiri Zamindéri. A. 18, A. 26, and A. 43, dated, respectively, in the 35th, 
18th, and 39th year of Kuléttuiga may also be attributed to him. The latest date of Kalft- 
tuiga I[I is apparently his 39th yeart corresponding to A. D. 1216-7. Towards the close of the 
same year his son and successor Rajarija III. ascended the throne. The latter is represented in the 
Gidir, Nellore, and Raptr taluks, Silirpet Division, and the Vebkatagiri Zamindarf. The latest 
date of his reign is the 37th year in an inscription at Kanupartipéca in the Nellore taluk (N. 27), 
which mentions s Jaina temple called Karikéla-Chila-Jinilays and acertain Matisagaradéva, 
apparently a Jaina teacher, If this date has been correct'y read, Rajaraja III. and his successor 
Virarajéndra-Chéjadéva must have been co-regents. Inscriptions of the Intter have bees found in 
the Gidir and Udayagiri tiluks (G. 39, G. 85, G.90, and U. 48). He may be different 
from Bajéndra-ChéJa I1L., who, according to Professor Kielhorn, ascended the thronein A. D. 
1246. The initial date of Virarajéndra-Chajadéva is A. D. 1244-5 according to G, 90 and U. 48. 
The former is represented at Triparintakam in the Kurnool District by a Tamil inscription,’ while 
the latter seems to have been ruling over a small portion of the Nellore District until at least 
A. D. 1262-69 ( G. 85 and G. 90). 


Later History of Nellore, 

Thus, while the earlier Chija kings are altogether unrepresented in the Nellore volume, Kulét- 
tuiiga I. probably ruled over the whole of the Nellore District, because he waa the sovereign both 
of Véigi aud of the Chéla dominions. He has, however, left no anmistakable monuments. As 
regards his successors, their sovereignty seems to have been merely nominal, while the feadatories to 
be mentiouel presently appear to have divided the country into several portions and to have governed 
them as semi-independent chiefs, This state of things probably continued all through the 12th 
ceatury, Towards the close of that period,the Kakatiyas of Orangal became powerful and seem to 
have secured a portion of the Véigi kingdom. A number of inscriptions of the Kakatlya king 

< a Ganapati have been found in the Ongole tiluk (0. 17, O. 28, 
Kikattya 0. 45, O. 86, 0. 88, 0. 89, 0. 139, 0.148 and O. 150), and 

in the Daréi (D. 25 and D, 27) and Podili divisions (P.7, P.10 and P. 11). Probably, the northern 
portion of the district acknowledge| the Kakatiya sopremacy, while the south remained subordinate 
at least in name to the tottering Ubé]as, About the middle of the 18th century, the Piindyas, who 


The Piojyas. had become supreme in the Tamil country, extended their conquest 


Pandya I. ( A. D. 1251 to at least 1261 ) boasts of having defeated the Kikatiya king Ganapati and 
of having performed the coronation of heroes at the town of Nellore.’ Though the actual extent of 


21 am unable to decide whether G. 78 has to be assigned to Kulittua , 
the 18th year of Tribbuvanachakravartin Srt-RAjarijadéva, “ ga UT. or Réjarije IL It is dated in 


* This is evident from V. 10, where the year next to the 89th of 
The impression shows ® portion of the inscription : 5 bed’ trunsoript. 
nide of the other. wa copied twice, and one of the copies was pasted by the 

$y dene rr Mh for 184%, Pat pr 

» 37, ted in the 
scoms to be a comparatively modern one. cyclic your Vyays, bear Pipjya names. Bat the inscription 
* Above, Vol. XXT, p, 121, 
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the Kakatlya dominions during the time of Ganapati is not known, there is, no doubt, that he 
penctrated as far south as Conjeeveram, where an inscription of his is found dated in A, D. 1249. 
‘And it became the interest of the dominant Pandyas to drive him back. That the Pagdyas did gain 
at least some temporary advantage over the Kakatiyas is proved by amutilated Tamil inscription of 
Sundara-Pandya in the Raiganiyaka temple at Nellore (N.61).2 We have at present no means 
of ascertaining bow long the Palys king remained in Nellore and how he was driven back.!® But 
the Kakatlya dominions seem to have extended as far south ag the Kavali talak during the reign of 
Gayapati’s successor Rudrimb3, called in inscriptions Rudradéva-Mabiraja (KV. 48). One of the 
Kikatlys feadatories named Ambadéva-Mahiraja of the Kayastha 

Ratan Finleteries. family claims to have established at Vikramasitibspora (i. ¢. 
Nellore) a certain ManmagagJagéy ala,"! who had been deprived of bis dominions.4 It may 
therefore be »upposed that the Kaikatiya dominioas (or, at least their Influence) extended at the time 
over the greater portion of the Nellore District, though not in the extreme southof it.3 Rudrimbé’s 
successor, Prataparuira, seems to have been « powerful king. Daring his time, too, the Kakatiyas 
were ruling s considerable portion of Nellure and an expedition was despatshed against Conjecveram. 
His general, Mappidi-Nayaka, or Muppijindrs, who is also mentioned in several Nellore inscriptions 
(A. 56, KR. 84, N. 80, and 0. 87), captured Conjeereram in or before A. D, 1316-17. 
A somewhat matilated record of Prataparadre is fount at Jambakéévaram, near Trichinopoly.” 
\he circumstances that led to the invasion against the Tamil country are not known, An 
adventurous K@raja king, named Raviverman, appears to have taken advantage of the confusion that 
prevailed in Southern India conseqaent oa the Muhsmmadan invasion in A. D. 1810, He conquered 
the Pawlya king and advanced as far north as Cunjeeveram in A, D, 1313.7 It may be that 
Pratiparadra’s invasion sgainst the Tamil couutry was iu support of some Teluga-Chida chief against 
the Kérala adventurer, Prataparudra’s latest sure date is [Sake Sarivat 1246], the cyclic year 
Radhirddgirin ( D, 10 ) corresponding to A, D. 1323-24, He probably died in A. D, 1825.3 What 
became of his dominions after his death is not kaown 1 An inscription at Upparapalle in the 
Cuddapah District refers to a son of Prataparadra named Jujtaya.% Sir Walter Elliot meations 
Virabhadra as Prataparudra s successor,”! while Mr. Sewell says that his son “ Krishna succeeded 
him, bat with a much redaced kingdom,"22 The absence of ingeriptions of either Krishga or 
Virabhadrs is significant, and may be taken to show that the Kakatlya dominions were in a state of 
disorder, like the rest of Southern India, in conseqaence of the Muahammadan invasions. 

( Te be continued. ) 

8 Jbid., Vol. XXL, p. 202, and No. 588 of Professor Kielhora’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India pabliabed 
in the Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. VIL. 

® Inscriptions of Jatévarman Sundara-Pipdys I. and of Jat&varman Sundara-Pindya Il. ( A. D. 1276 to at least 
200) have aleo boon found at Nendalic in the Coddapsh Distrit; ve my Annual eport on Epigraphy for 1907, 


Part [1, paragraphs 44 and 47. 
1* Perhaps the Chija and Kikatlya feudatories combined togethor in this attempt to drive out the introding 


ya. 

a Ia the sequel, more will be said about this chief. a z 

18 See m Annual Report on Bpigraphy for 1905-05, Part , para. 

“ The abana’ south of the Nellore District was probably #nbject to the Teloge-Chijes of Nellore. 

en anaes Distsiat bi lseriphions hare been found inthe Ongole (0.48, 0.8.0. 8 0. Gh 7 UO 
O, 129, and O. 149), Koudukér (KR. 1, KR, 23, KR, 40, KR. 54, KIB. 55, and KR. $4), Atmakir (A. 53), Nellore 
O19. an Ot) aks (93) ond the Dari (D.10,D. 18D. 26,D.85 and D. YO) and Peel ST eg*» 

"a8 By. Ind., Vol, VIL, p. 128. 14 Ante, Vol. XXI, p, 200, 

Ld og eorsaegyter get Inscriptions of this king have been fousd so far at Conjecveram (itd, Vol Iv, 
p 145), (ibid, p. 148), and Tiruvadi (South Aroot ). 

8 Bir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern Jndis, p, 4. 

o Sir Walter Eine, Nellore volume ovsign KH, 2, CP. 21, and CP. $2 to the Kallas But these 

oom to beloxg to the Gajapatis of Orissa. 

mm See my Annual Keport on Epigraphy for 1995-06, Part IT, pare. £7. 

% Coins of Southern India, p. 84. Prathparaira's von is here said to have retired to Kopdavidn. 

4 Lists of Antiquities, Vol. LU, p. 174. The Mubammsdan writers speak of Vinhyakadéra, alas Nigadéva, as 
the son of Pratéparudra- 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE C. P. TIELE. 
(Translated by G. K, Nariman. ) 
(Continued from Vol. XXXY., p. 203.) 
7. The duties of the faithful. 


A complete system of religious ethica is ag difficult to deduce from the scauty remnants of the 
most archaic hymns of Zarathushtra as a complete code of the religious doctrines themselves, 
The salient thoughts, however, which regulated the moral life of the devout Mazdayasnians, and 
which are more fully dilated upon in the younger Avesta find cxpressionin the Githay, The dominant 
note is strock by the triad that it is not enough to practice good in acts and to combat the evil, but 
that we should equally consider sentiments and words. This injunction is enjoined in # variety of 
ways in the Gdthas, In lien of sentiments, we have wisdom, and the latter is further subdivided into 
will, inclination, choice or belief ; ** bat the later formula * fn thoughts, words and deeds" is 
also employed. And the thoughts or the mind was subordinated to the guidance of Mazda. the. 
omniscient, the deeds to that of Asha, the genius of righteousness, order and the elt, and the words 
to that of Sraosha, the heavenly listener and speaker. 


But, however great the value attached to words, the prophets before all laid stress on deeds, in 
that the mind reveals itself in ihem much more manifestly than in speech, Action stands at the 
head of everything Zarathushtrian, Man must seek his livelihood in hia personal merits, He that 
toweth not the soil diligently, nor extendeth Mazda's domain by promoting the settled mode of life, 
is not his trae worshipper. The doctrine of sbsolving prophets rests in a certain sense on 
existence for solitnde and retired meditation, or that man should renomnee the workl with its joys and 
obligations. All asceticism is foreign to tho Mazda creed. In a reform, which was of 
a social a5 well as regions natare, and which so intimately united mora} piety with the cultivation 

pected 


This appreciation of energetic activity did net exclade aympathy for the indigent, The pions 
insignificant individaal ig more honoared than the opulent miscreant of importance, for it is 
incumbent on the faithful not ouly to devote himself to Mezda and to abjure the devas and the 
homan BAra/sitras, but in his integrity and benevolence to Maintain the “Mazda's poor," @ 
I cannot bat suggest that by these “poor of Mazda" is implied, not what Louis the Saint called 
le menu peuple de nostra Seigneur, but rather in the first instance the minstrels, preachers and 
priests, who must support themselres on the largesses of the faithfal, chiefly royakics and magnates, 


Had the stanzas, which deal with the nuptials of Pauruchish : 
been so corrupt, and therefore hard to elucidate, we should be able e ist eae 
what the Zarathashtrian reformers thonght of conjugal alliance. What admits of no contradiction 
is that, in their view, religion Must consecrate MArriago, that the wife should respect the 
husband as one pare person does another, that she is bound to lny to heart the evangel of the prophets 
and thereby to seek to study “the life of Vohumano.” « Love each other in Aths, ia righteo : 
and devotion, which will make your home happy,” is the admonition. to the bridegroom, tt 


* Yorme 48, 4, ahya roorhang waht sh, Yarning; porn 5), 21, chiati inatead of 


manangha wkhdhaish shyactha na‘shcha TOF menangha: :aene 33, 14 and 9, 2, 


© Fama 51,15; 51,5, Here the agrionlturist (rastryo) by ” jnat at : . 
Pears nnd having hukhratush memangla, is a sort of» tzpe of ths deeds, Possceming a good understanding for 
* Fama 47, 4; 24, 5. Pious  Fomets: 86. 
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In vain we look into the Géthas for the khoetead#fu, the principle of the next of kin marriages, 
as being the one invested with the greatest sanctity. The saints of the past, Zarathushtra, Frashaoshtra, 
De Jamaspa, married into families other than their own, Consanguineous connutium is neither 
Yarathushtrian nor Aryan. 1 must have been a local usage, which in time orept into the Mazdian 
jaish ; or, if that is not 20, a measure invented with a view to conserve the purity of blood of a small 
Aryan minority, or a few noble gens. 


Love of one's enemy and forbearance were not ineladed in the category of virines which the 
apostle of Mazda's persuasion preached to his aulience. On the contrary, to harbour or succour 
them was held to be prejadicial to the good canse. He thatis the best disposed towards the godly 
(ashono), be be kinsman, servant, or friend, and looks energetically after the earth (garoi, the kino), 
he is reckoned among the people who are after the heart of Asha and Vohumano, But it is a duty, 
and one well-pleasing in the sight of Mazda, to do an evil turn by word, intent or action to the 
wicked. No clemency to them. The adorer of the Palgehood, who consigns house, hamlet, district, 
and country to misery and death, “hii let men correct with the sword." The destruction designed 
by the enemy recoils on himself, so that wretched existence shall be his doom. In a word, the 
proper mission of the faithful is to smite the evil. Should he fail in it be has approved himself well- 
affected to the brotberhool of Mendacity, and so is one of them. If he omits to assail the fiend, when 
it is in his power so to do, he is himself on the way tothe aboly of the Fiond. In those times of 
fierce struggles, every act of cothpronise with the alversary was regarded a3 tantamount to 
treachery, It could hardly be regarded otherwise. The crusale that was the mission of the 
reformers, and the persecations to which they were exposed, at luast account for their intolerance. 
Unfortunately tho religion they foanded carried down to remote posterity the impress of this lack 
of forbearance. 

If, on the one hand, we cannot deny the ethicai nature of the Zarathushtrian discipline, it is 
self-evident on the other that, fora religion of antiquity, the moral clement is not elevated above 
eudaimonism. The mandatory orlina ices ate ever accomp wiied by tha meation of the reward, 
which awaits the faithful here below as well as hereafter, while monaces of terrible penalties in store 
for the evil-decrs in the inferno of ths Draksh are reizerated. The meed of the virtaons, a favourite 
theme, consists in mundane felicity and vigour, and, as has boen already indicated, in salvation 
and alife without death in heaven. ‘The pious are satisfied that they have earned kudos by their 
sacrifice, in acquitling themselves of their doty towards Mazda.” 


This acsords with the pecalinr developmont of the doctrines of dualism and retribution 
among the Zarathashtrians, and is logical sequel to thom. And if the recompense, as 
a role, is inade to depend on sanctity and rigitoousness, it is in consonance with the 
commandment that the highest good is appointed ‘for thoss who offer the largest number of 
sacrifices, whilst the worst lot is resorved for such as bring nothing to Mazda (or hia 
priests 7). 

Bat hore and there we get a gleam of a loftier plane ofthonght. Ifthe pioasare enjoined 
to adore Mazda" with prayers with the single object of winning his favour, there are also 
exhortations to the saintly urging them to bring their souls into unison with Asha" and to 


#3 Tasna 32, 2; 31, 18; 43, 9; 49,2; yama 45: 5 and 6 lay down that a ruler shall publicly seouse anyone, 
who has been disobedient to him, and him who is untras to an agrooment entered into. 

9 Taran 34, 15; 50, 5; 50. 8 refers to the hymns pronouned to aoyuire blessings (pais'th ya frasrute ishayae). 
Tn Si, 23, the living, not less than the heroes of the past, Zarathushtra, Vishtaspa, Frashacshtra, Jamaspa, and 
Maidyomacngha mentioned in the preceding strophes, receive tho bliss (ratiastem) for the fering they bring. 
Yama $4, lias difficult passage, bat this much js olear that the return. for religious acta, words and prayerd is 


immortality, justice and the possession of abundanoe, the first fraits of which belong to Mazda, 
™ Yara 51, 6. 8 Yama 41, 70, 


8 Yama 24,9. The good wind and the actions of the beneficent moo (spentaheya neres) aro Manda’, 
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endeavour by acts to be comparable to Mazda, and to some extent to be his terrestrial embodiments. 
Whoever violates the moral law, the trae doctrine by which the world is rendered blissfal, and 
which was revealed first by Mazda to Zarathushtra and then by Zarathushtra to the world at 
large, feels guilty towards Mazda and the Ahuras and implores his forgiveness for “that deed 
whatsoever it may be.’”7 And what is placed so often in the foregronnd in the younger 
books is prominent here too, namely, the idea that the life of a true Mazdayasnian is a life 
dedicated to the service of Mazda, attaned to his eternal ordinance, s straggle on his side and 
in accordance with his ways against the dominion of darkness and mendacity, 

Naturally, the Gdthas furnish no detail regarding the cult, Snch prescriptions belong to 
a law-book. The eultus is touched apon only here and there, From what little is positively 
said, it is manifest that in the main it was not different from what was in practise ata later 
period. In the calt, the prime position was occupied by “the red-hot fire of Mazda.” The 
sacrificial offerings consisted of flesh, sacred cakes, haurcatat, and p robably a certain 
beverage which symbolically represented Ameretat.” In course of time the latter yielded its 
place to Haoma.” At these sacrifices the manthras were recited and sacrificial litanies intoned. 
The priest charged with this function was, a5 we saw, the Zaotar, the Indian Hotar, and 
probably the supreme sacerdotal head was denominated Zarathushtra, asin later ages. Mazda, 
instructs him in what is agreeable to himself with reference to songs of praise and the cult, 
and in Asha he learns to know God's own path. Mazdatesches him, as one friend would another 
as to how he should be adored with & prayer worthy of himself. The true Zar athushtrian gives 


their obligations to God and man, Vohomano remains afar, — Vohumano, the beneficent Mind 
the cherisher of the godly. And further, ay he shuns the wild t 
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But in addition to these regalar dictionaries many official pnblications, especially District 
Settlement Reports and Industrial Monographs, contain words or even lists of words which have 
never been drawn upon as materials for a complete lexicon of the Panjibi Dialects. These sources, 
however, are used in the following Series, the first of which comprises words to be found 
in the Monographs. Hence, most of the words in this Series (I) are technical terms. 
Series II. will contain words from a number of Settlement Reporta and Gazetteers dealing 
with a specified part of the Panjab. Series ILI. will deal with another part, and so on. One 
Series at least will be devoted to words from unpublished sources. 

These Series are designed to be contributions to a lexicography of the dinlects spoken 
in'the Panjab, as well as of those used in the North-West Frontier Province which are not 
Urdo or Fashto. As they do not form a dictionary, but merely raw materials for a dictionary, 
only-the bare definitions are given, butthe prorenance of each merely local word is added, when 
known, 8s well as the source from which it is taken. The Panjibi dialects have an extremely 
rich vocabulary, and have borrowed from (and quite as probably lent to) languages like the 
Balocht and Pashto, which are spoken on their borders. The object in view is to make the 
collection as comprehensive as possible, 

The words collated from published sources cannot, as a general rule, be given with 
diacritical points ; por .an their accurate transliteration be guaranteed for the present, many 
of the older Settlement Reports, etc., having been printed before the Honterian system was 
introduced. Due allowance must also be made for possible mistakes and misprints, Neverthe- 
less, the value of these sources cannot be denied. £.g., a considerable number of words have 
been culled from Maclagan’s Gazelteer of Multén (1901—2) and Diack’s Gazetteer of Dera 
Ghést Khés, which are not traceable in Jukes, and from works iike Tapper’s Punjab Customary 
Law, Vol. I., which contains Kalil words not given in Diack's Kuldi Dialect of Hindi, 

It is intended to collect and print the material available for s Lexicon of Pafijibi and its 
Dialects in the form in which it now exists, and eventually to obtain corrections and 
ailditions to that material. This task, as pointed out by the Rey. T. Grahame Bailey in his 
preface to The Languages of the Northern Himdlayas (now under publication by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain), will require the enthusiastic toil of many collaborators. 


Abkhor&: a small deep pot with a rim. Cf matkaaa. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 8. 

Adda: a wooden frame. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 18. 

Adhaurt : a hide, of an ox or buffalo. Cf. dhaurf, charsah. Mono ; Leather Industry, p. 15. 
A half skin, idid., p. 83. Cf. Platts, p. 35. 

Adhisa; a cloth containing 250 threads to three-fourths of a yard. Mono: Cotton 
Manufactures, p. 4. 

Adhotar; a thin loosely woven stuff. Cf. dAoter. (Hind. Platts, p. $5.) Mono; Cotton 
Manufactures, p. 7. 

Ag’: the process of purifying gold: Jholum. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 22. 

Agardin:; a vessel for burning incense. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11. 

Agwartha ; a polishing stick. Cf. rangwaté. Mono: Ivory-carving, P- 14, 

Ahan; tho Himalayan nettle (Urtica Hoterophytla); Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufac- 
tures, p. 3. Cf. jaraha and kdrah. 

Ainthni< s small wheel, Mono: Pibrous Manafactures, p. 12. 

Air: warp. Cf. tand, Mono: Woollen Manafactares, p. 5. 

Ajota Gagrashaht; a kind of silver; Kullé. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 6. 
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Akalbir; Datisea Cannabina. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 11, 


Akheh& ; a kind of silk imported from Central Asia, Cf, kokkdaf. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 14. 


Akhor ; a yellow, green, and white silk, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Akhri; a star affixed to an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Al; anawil. Cf. dr. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. 

Alian ; s forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 

Alwan: « kind of cloth. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 8, hy 
Amlitkar; pashmina embroidered with silk; Nurpur in Kingra. Mono? Weelles 









Manufactures, p. 9. 


Amrat: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 
Anam; a neck ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


¥ ate 


Anchila; ribbon which is more than two ungals or fingers in width. Moro: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 28, (Cf. Platts, p- 89.) 


Anjani; oxide of manganese. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 20, 
Ankala ; Calotropis gigantea = ak. Mono: Fibrous Manofactares, p. A-i. 


Ankri; an iron rod about a foot long with a curve or hook at the end. Cf. kundi. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 24, (CE. Platts, p. 94.) 


Arew: s course Yirkandi silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15, 


Argansi; a kind of silk imported from Bokhira. Cf. khujandi. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p- 14, 


Arore; an instrument. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Arthr&; a concave rest in which s yessel is held. Of. khopra. Mono: Pottery 
Glass Industries, p. 5. in 


As&r&; a cotton and silk thread. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p.28, Of pam, 
Ateran: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Industry, p, 15, 
Aterwa; s spinning wheel. Cf, Hind. aferan, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p- 12, 


Athuln@; around mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 19, 
Atti: sskein. Of. chand. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17, (AWi, Platts, p, 22.) 
Attyan: a China silk imported from Bombay, Mono: Silk Industry, p, 14, 


Atura;'o mixture’ of water and bark sed in tannj » Cf. taraa. Mono: Leather 
Industry, p. 18. ih 


Atess. Cf, burghi (both in Peshiwar), 
Baboys; okind of phulkérf. Mono; Silk Industry, p, 20, 


Babri; a broken potsherd. Mono. Leather Indastry, p. 38, 


Babriwanak:; gold containip one-twel + Muzaffargarh. Mono: 
Silver Work, p. 4. : niniiiegs * Gold and 


Badaite: bullock muzzle. Mono: Fibrous Manafactares, p, 13. | 
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 Badam: o kind of silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. (Per. bfolémz.) 
Badhain&: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35, 
Badgar: a maker of leather jara, Cf. debgar. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 
Badb&: odd rapees over Its. 100; Hissar. Cf. dedlzur, Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 5. 
Badia: plain finttened wire; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27, 
Badlaur: odd rupees over 100; Kohat. Cf. badAd. 
Bigar: o kiud of cotton. Of. Haridaa: Shihpar. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 
Bahddurl: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 
ape the dried fruit of the Termiaalia chebula. Cf. hurr. Mono: Leather Industey, 
p- 
Babin: the inside piece of aahoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 
RP capeepitio a kind of silk, prodaced in Gurdaspur District. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 1... 
Bahwatte: an armlet worn by Hindu and Mohammadan females, Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 25. 
Baigari or begri; a stone-catter. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 
Baina: a nose ornament. Cf, Platts’ Hind. Diety., p. 211. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 23. 
Baingar: a vat; Sialkot: Cf. vegarand ndad. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 
Bal, bala; anarm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. (Platts, p. 163.) 
Balaincht: a hand-brash for the hnir, Cf, fuchi: Mono: Gold and Bilver Work, p. 18. 
Balka: a nose-ring set with gems. Cf. diila, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 10, 
Balma; a mould for grooves. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 
‘Bala: an armlet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 
Bambia: a stick to which a piece of ivory is glued with ldk, for carving. Mono: 
Ivory-carving, p- 14. 
Banan: silk of the third quality. C/. #i/, kackar: Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 
Bandl-panowala: a worker in silk. Cf. fault, fads’, Mono: Silk Industry, p- 10, 
Bangifr: a person who ornaments charis and takes them to villages for ante. Of. mniar. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 26. 
Bani: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 82. 
Banknal ; « blow-pipe, smaller than the nd! and curved at one end. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 18. 
Bannl: red earth. (Cf. panni: Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. ‘|. 
Blongri: a wooden scraper or rabber. Cf. wydny. Mono: Lenther Industry. |. ons 
Bir: an ornament worn on the arm. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, po 3 
Biri: a éracible in which fén-A is melted. Mono: Pottery and Glaxe Lidastries, p. 4. 
Barikangal: a thick stamped wire. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 20. 
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Basant-mittl: a medicinal preparation of gold, silver, pearls, copper, slag and other 
drags. Moro: Gold and Silver Work, p. 30. 


Basoti: the Colebroolia oppositifolia. Mono: Leather Indostry, p. 21, 
Baldy: a gold and silver thread-maker. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 
Batli : a synonym for widli (exp); Banni, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p- 9. 


Battak : a surd4i with flattened sides and fitted with ears, to allow of its being slong 
ona traveller's back. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8. 


-Bawaliwall nath : a nose-ring, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p 32. 

Beingra; a wooden soraper or rubber, Cf, ddongra, Mono: Leather Indnstry, p. 23. 
Bend: a forehead ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. a2, 

Bonj; sce jangli bine, Mono: Fibrous Manufactores, p, 4. 

Bert: a variety of boat. Mono: Wood Manafactures, p. 17. 


Bhabar: » kind of grass, Amiropagon involutus, Of. Platts Hind, Dicty., p. 177. Mono: 
Fibrous Manufactures, p, 2. 


Bhai bharna; to cross parallel sets of strings behindeach strand of the woof - Mono: 
Fibrous Manufactures, p,.11, 

Bhakla: a kind of cloth: Hissir, Mono: Woollen Manofactares, p. 11 

Bhambiri; -the Antherea sivalika silkworm, Cf. Lounta and jotiri, Mono: Gilk 
Industry, p. 2. 


Bhands: a bowl containing water and sand kept by the side of the potter as he works. 
Of. trena. Of. Platts Hind, Dicty,, p. 180. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5, 


Bhar; a sheaf, Mono: Wood Manufuctures, p. 4, 


Bharat; «1 mixture of equal parts of copper and lead, CF, Platts" Hind, Diet ; 
Mono: Bross and Copper, p. 1, J+, p. 185. 


Bharlti: a basket, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13, 

Bharrl; a sheaf, which the sep? gots at eagh harvest, Mono: Leather Industry, p, 5, 
Bharty4: a cooking pot. Mono: Brass and Copper Ware, App. ©., p, 8, 

Bhauner: the Himalayan nettle (Ortica heterophylla), Cf. ahen, 

Bhed!; a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 


Bhirni: o kind of wheel used in twisting fibre; De : 
Manufactures, p. 12, > Vera Ismail] Khan, 


Bhodal; a plate of mica or tale, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 18, 


Mono: Fibrous 


Bhorai: a wide hole in the gronnd in which a potter 
ghombail, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p 3. 


Bhillch! ; an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 

Bhungl: a basket, Mono : Fibrons Manufactores, P13, See P, D., p. 145. 
Bid; # nose ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 33, 

Biing ; a wooden scraper or rubber, (Cf. sitat. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 23, 
Bichhli; an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34, 


Bich: Urtica reticulata, Cf. hiérla, Mono: Fibrous Manufactares, p, Avii 
i ] * aT Th. 


deposits prepared clay as stock, Cf, 
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Bihul: the bark of the Grewia oppositifolia. Cf. dhaman. Mono: Fibrous Manafactures, 


p- 5. 
Bijli-k&-jora : an ear ornament, Cf. Platts’ Hind. Dicty., p. 134, ax. dijli = chdad. 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


Bina: a forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Bindlt: an ornament worn by women on the forehead. Of. dindi. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 32. 

Biri: a narrow strip of leather. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 29. 

Birkas : a chisel for making small grooves. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 9. 

Bitti; Russian gold (in five-rouble pieces). Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Bodt: a head ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Bohar : an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bokh&ra: an English-made kind of sisi. Mono : Cotton Manofactures, p. 9. 

Bomkinja : a tool for ‘clearing out the inside of a vessel to be turned hollow.’ Cf. patra, 
Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 

Bordt: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Boris: strips for bedding. Cf. saf. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

Borla: 4 head ornament ; Gurgaon. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Boyo: a basket shaped like a cup; Kiingra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Budki: see butki, 

Bokharcha: a balcony. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Bulbulchasham: a silk woven ins diamond pattern. Of. Platts’ Hind. Dicty., p. 164. 
Mono: Silk Indastry, p. 20. 

Bans: lit., woof: also silk of the second quality used for the woof. Cf. wand. Mono: 
Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Bandi : the points at the heel and over the instep of a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 33. 

Bunda : the tassel of a silver pendant; Kull, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 

Bungn&: a forebead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 2. 

Buraki : a pointed chisel for grooving. Mono: Wood Mannfactares, p. 11. 

Burbur&: disintegrated felspatbic rock. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 18. 

Burght: an ear ornament. Cf. areza. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bushfra: see magar bane. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 

Butka: the woof thread of a carpet. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 

Butkt: a Dutch ducat. Cf. dudki, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Chab&: ascale-pan, Cf. palrdé. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 

Ch&bre: a basket shaped flat like a tray; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 15. 

Chagga!: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Chig-gin; a water-bottle. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 27. 

Chagal: a leather water-bottle. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 
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Chak; a double-wheel. Of. charkk. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 
Chakal ; a wooden board with round holes in it, Mono: Gold and Silyer Work, p, 24, 
Chikdanda: see dandd, ‘ 

Chaket : ace dandd. 
Chakiwali; akind of silver; Muzaffargarh. Cf, talwéli, Mono : Gold and Silver Work, 

p. 6. 


Chakki:a large shallow veasel in which grindstones are placed, and which servéa to 
collect the flour, Mono: Pottery and Glass Indastries, p. ll. a 


Chaklai: see danda. 
Chakor; a fiat basket like a dish. Cf, dal; Kohat. Mono: Fibrous Mannfactores, p. 14, 
Chakti: a small circular piece of silver; Hissir, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 5. 


Chakvatt: the roand piece of stone let into the potter's wheel. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 4. 


Chala: small embroidery ona shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 38. 


Chalakfra: see danda, 
Challa; adie. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Challad4r moll; a kind of mould. Mono: Gold ond Silver Work, p. 19, 
Challt ; a spindlefal of thread. Cf. mutha, Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 3, 


Chamanpuri: copper of a light-red colour. Cj. chandanpurt and rds. Mono: Brass and 
Copperware, p. 6. 


Chamkali:« kind of silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 
Champ, a clamp. Cf. kildm and dhalijna.. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. 


Chan: (1) 5 head ornament, Shahpor; (2) a bracelet, Ambala, Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p, 32. 


Chana:askein. Cf, atfip, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17, 


Chandanpurt: a eopper of a light-red colour, Cf. chamanpurt and rilef, Mono: Brass and 
Copperware, p. 6. | 


Chandan-saint bar ; « kind of necklace (dr), Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 82; 
Chandar-kala : a neck ornament; Dehli, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 
Chfindbina : an ornament: (Cf. chandra. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 82, 


Chandna;: gold containing from 2 ratis to 1 més 
Gold and Silver Work, p. 4, 


Chandra : Cf. eidndina. 
Chanjar : a hollow jingling anklet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 82. 


Chankangan ( ? ckun -) :a bracelet with pendants; Shihpur. Mono: Gold and Silver 


Channa: a sieve. Cf. jhann@. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 3, 
Chantara: a head ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 22, 
Chap: a finger ring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. -chella : 
Chap: an Indian silk of inferior quality, Mono; Silk Industry, 


ha of alloy to the tola ; Sidlkot. Mono: 


4 floger ring, 
p. 15, 
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Chapllt; a leather sandal = kheri. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 

Chappl za conver pieceof clay or stone fitted with a handle. Cf. konera. Mono: Pottery 
and Glass Indostries, p. 5. 

Chappra: a flat wooden mallet with one side slightly concave. Cf. thatwa; Derajit, 
Mono: Pottery and Glasa Industries, p. 5. 

Char: a basket with low sides; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 15. 

Chara: s tripod on which sewn up skin is hung. Ot. trikdti, Mono: Leather Industry, 
hs 18. 

Chara, chara: an ornament for the foot; Lahore. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 


(Charfl: vat: Cf. kin, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 14, 

Charb3: the little white sppoee left between the woof threads of epi Mono : 
Curpet-making, p. 18. 

Chari; (1) a hooked tong. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14; (2) a cylindrical peg. Mono: 
Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 

Charkh: « double whes!. Cf. chi; Derajat. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 6 

Charkhina;: a guléalan woven in checks. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Charkhi: a Bokharan silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Charsdti: a cloth with quadruple threads in warp and woof. Mono: Cotton Manu- 
factures, p. 7. 

Chatarnl: a brush used in applying éaanior other colouring matter to earthenware: 
Cf. chatefn, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industrics, p. 5. 

Chatera: «chaser, Hind. chiterd, Platts, p. 424. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 23. 

Chathi: a basket, Mono: Fibrous Manufactares, p. 18. 

Chatt: an extra piece of leather covering the whole heel, Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 28. 

Chatrin : see chalurni. 

Chau: a tall blue-stemmed variety of wild bamboo; Simla. Mono; Fibrous Manufac- 
tures, p. 4. 

Chauk : @ gold ornament worn by Hinda women. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 24 
(for syna,, ¢/. p. 32.) 

Chauki-shih-jahan: w kind of silver; Kalli. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 6. 

Chaunst: n cloth containing 400 threads to } yard. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 4. 

Chaupat: «kind of silk, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Chaurf: a kind of hammered brass. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p- 3. 

Chaurfsl: a small square-headed hammer, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Chaurat: at instrument. © Mono : Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Choki ; a die. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Chelli: a foot ornament; Delhi. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

; Obbabi:a round cylindrical basket for holding bread. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, 

p. lds ole 
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Chhaj; a measure ; the length of a man’s forearm, square (sic). Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 33, 


Chhala:a kind of silk, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. } 

Chhalka ; a flower-shaped silver pendant. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35, 
Chhall ; a kind of hill grass; Ambila, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 
Chhibu ; a tassel pendant ; Spiti. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 86, 
Chichré; inner skin; Of, jhilli and gadéd, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 
Chikka: a kind of basket; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manofactures, p. 13, 
Chikri:a kind of white wood. Mono: [vors-carving, p. 6. 


Chilla-jaidar:asynonym for Nawabi silk imported from Bokhara. Cf, imémf kunddzi, 
ting and shdlidfi. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Chhin:a string used to separate the moulded portion of the clay from the rest of the 
lump on the wheel, Cf. chiwan. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Chhinka ; a net suspended from the roof as a receptacle for clothes, food, etc., in the 
east; also the cattle muzzle used at the threshing floor in Karnal. Mono:. Fibrous 
Manufactures, p. 14. 

Cnhisst ; a cloth containing 600 threads to } yard. Mono; Cotton Mannfactares, p. 4. 

Chhoti kangal; a thin stamped wire. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 25. 

Chilmardaé: the seat of a saddle. Cf. chilmarddn, Platts, p. 439. Mono: Leather 
Industry, p. 33. 

Chilnt ; an iron blade or scraper nsed to smooth earthenware. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Indostries, p. 5. 

China; a short, pointed instrament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 23, 

Chirt: undefined. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 

Chirna: asaw. I[vory-carving, p. 11. 

Ohiti ; a wooden rest used in shoe-making. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 33. 

Chittan ; rude paintings in black lines on pottery. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, 

; 6. 
: Chiwan : see chAin. 


Cholné ; an instrument for removing inequalities on the surface of pottery. Of. kAurdd. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 22. 


Chopat; a pivot: Cf. tAdaa. Mono: Pottery and Glassy Industries, p. 4. 


Chorpiat: a kind of glass ornament; Peshawar. Mono : Pottery and Glass Indastries, 
p. 28 


Chosth: asmallforcep. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 18. 


Chotiphul ; a silver ornament worn on the head by Hindu females, Mono: Gold and 


Chujan; o kind of grass; Shihpur. Mono: Fibrons Manufactures, p. 2. 
Chulkiyan; an ornament for the foot; Dehli. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 34, 
Charna: a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
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Chut: a grain sack ; Gurdispur. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

Chuthi: an iron point. Cf. sumba and tum. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4. 
psiuentiete 3 tae in clearing grain from dust. Of. dokild. Mono: Pottery and 

Dab: a kind of grass. Of. pannf and tharf. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p, 2. 

Dab: the fibre of the poa cysosurordes used for making ropes and string. Mono: Fibrous 
Manofactares, p. 4. 

Dabkai: a gold and silver wire-beater. Hind. dabdiyd, Platts, p. 506. Mono: Gold 
and Silver Work, p. 11. 

Dabla: a yellow silk, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Def: asmall dram. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 

Dafkain : the sides of a saddle-tree. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 53, 

Dagi: an ear-ring suspender. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Dahe: long, flat, thickish bands of wood; Rulld. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Dal: a flat basket, Cf. chakor: cis-Indus. 

Dalbara : an ornament for the neck. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 

Damn! : a fringe ornament that hangs over a woman's forehead, Mouo: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 32. Cf. Hind. meanings in Platts, p. 502. 

Danadar; granulated. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Danda: the stick by which motion is imparted to the wheel (rdm chgk). Cf. chaket, 
chékldi, ch@kdandé, chalukdra and solv. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4. 

Dandi: the shaft ofa pillar. Cf. dandi, Platts, p. 507. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 5. 

Daraz: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Dari: a kind of silk mixed with flax imported from Italy. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

part-kanst: a kind of mould. Mono: Gold aod Silver Work, p. 19. 

Darmal: a necklace, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 35. 

Daropa: the three seers of grain which the sept gets from every h 
floor. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 5. 

Daruwad: akind of mould, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 
Mono: Silk Industry,p.19. -h4i/: a weaver 


eap on the threshing 


Darya: a silk fabric, entirely of one colour. 
of darydi, p. 16. 

Das: a small tool used in dressing leather. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Dastband: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 

Dat: acurved knife. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

DathA: beard bands; Hissiir, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Daunah: a finger ring. Mono: Gold and Stiver Work, p. 34. 

Denhan tilla: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 

Desia passa: gold in lumps, obtained by melting down eld ornaments. Cf. patar. 
Gold and Silver Work, p. 3. 


Mono : 
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Dewls, Doola: » small chirdgh specially used, by Hindds only, for illamination daring the 
Diwalt festival, Of. Platts, p. 560, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11. 


Dova; « kind of wheel used in twisting fibres; Lahore. Ol. dhieni. Mono : Fibroas Manu- 
factares, p. 12. 


Dhabl&: woollen picce-goods, a mixture of cotton and wool; Hissir, Cf. Platts, p. 540. 
Mono: Woollen Manufactares, p. 8. 


Dhiga: s head ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32, 


Dhairnt; a board perforated with holes used in twisting fibre, Montgomery, Mono: Fibrous 
Manufactures, p, 13. 


DhAkw&n ; s covered dish. Cf. sarposh. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9. 
Dhalijna; aclamp. Of. dildm and champ, , 
Dhanak ; « narrow kind of tilai gota or gilt ribbon, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28, 
Dhanda; snearornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Dhanirt; a hand urf or spindle (see dras). Of. urf. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 
Dhannt; bellows, Ci. jhall@n, Hind dhoaknt. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 26, 


Dharamra; « neck ornament; Jhang. Cf. dharmara and durmarah, Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 83. 


Dhsran; an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 83. 
Dhért ; a strand. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p, 12, 
Dharmara ; Shahpur. Cf. dharamra. 

Dhauncha; a kind of shoe; Peshiwar. Mono: Leather Indastry, p. 29, 
Dhaurt: Cl. adhaurf. 


Dhedka ; s small silver ring with a ball-shaped pendant, worn in the ? ' 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. ear. Cl. litht and dhedd, 


Dhednt ;: see dhedki, 

Dhelu ; see konera ; Derajiit. 

store nt tend of saplaning wheal ; Kall. Ct. taldé. Mono: Woollen 
Dhol ; the middle piece of a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 25, 
Dholara ; « neck ornament; Jhang, Cf. dulara. Mono: Gold and 
Dhotar = edhotar. Ci. Hind. dhotar, Platts, p, $50, 

Dhukni; bellows. Of. dhanni. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 4. 
se a short guldadan. Lit., * sunshine and shade,’ cf, Platts, p- 550. Mono: Silk 
Dhur; « tarning axle, Mono: Ivory-carving, p, 14, 

Dihla: arash. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p- 11, 

Dilidara; s kind of silver; Kulld. Mono: Gold sad Silver Work, p, 6. 

Diwalt: ® plain, rather brosd, wire; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 

Dods ; the husk of a pod. Mono: Cotton Mavufsctares, p, 2, 

Dodmal; a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35, 


Silver Work, p. 33, 
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Dot: » small wooden instrament. Cf. Hind dot, Platts, p. 569. Mono: Leather Industry, 


p. 19. 


Dokara : an alloy of gold containing a mdsha of silver and one of copper to one fola of gold ; 
Dera Ismail KhAa and Sialkot, Ctl. dorasea. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 


Dokart: an alloy of silver with zinc and copper ; Lahore and Sitlko}. Mono: Gold and Silver 


Work, p. 5. 


Dolara (? dolra) ; coarse staff used as floor cloth, Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 7. 

Dolmifina: a waist ornament; Jhang. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Dolra: a type of dart made of very coarse old cotton. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 2, 

Domrt; « synonym for tabdg, s large dish. Mono: Pottery and Glass Indastry, p. 9. 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


THZ EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA, 


2xp Ep:tiox. 


A REPLY. 


Autnoves, as a rule, an uuthor does well to 
abstain from replying to his critics, Dr. Sten 
Konow's review of my book (ante, pp. 178- 
80) deals with so many matters of fact, and with 
a large proportion of them so unsstisfactorily, 
thut 1 think it better to break the rale and ask 
space for a reply. I accept the reviewer's 
assurance that his remarks ure’ ‘offered in 
a perfectly friendly spirit,’ but, nevertheless, some 
of them ure inapplicable and inaccurate. 


He quotes as an example of a ‘bard judgement’ 
my remark that M. Senart’s brilliant treatise 
on the Asoka Inscriptions is ‘largely ob- 
reader of the review is left 


scriptions have been discovered, and perfect 
reproductions of those known to M. Senart only 
in extremely faulty copies buve been prepared 
and with the result that M. Senart’s 
book, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, is vow largely 
obsolete, notwithstanding ite many high merits.’ 


notinvolve any impertinent censure on M. Senart 
or any disrespect to his profound learning. 

The other example of a ‘ hard jadgement’ cited 
is my expression of opinion that Baaa‘s simile 
describing Skandagupta’s nose ‘as being as 
long as his sovereign’s pedigree’ may be con- 
sidered ‘the most grotesque simile in all litera- 
ture.” I am not disposed to withdraw that 
opinion, The text goes on to say that another 

of the same writer, ‘although not in 
perfect good taste, unmistakeably bears the stamp 
of power.’ 

The complaint is made that ‘the treatment 
of the different parts is very uneven.’ Un- 
fortunately, the materials are very ‘uneven,’ and 
it is impossible to write history when the 
materials are lacking. Tastes differ, and some 
readers find tho full treatment of Alexander's 
campaign the only interesting part of the book. 


I am accused of often making cstegorical 
statements without quoting suthorities or 
weighing opposing arguments. This serious 
charge is supported by references to my treat- 
ment of the question of Gresk influence on 
the drama, art, and architecture, As to the 
drama, exact references are supplied, and both 
text and notes plainly state that the view of 
Weber and Windisch, to which I still adhere, is 

by ‘most scholars,’ as the note puts it, 
or ‘acute and learned critics,’ as the text has it. 
What more could be said ? If I bad time to take 
up the question good reasons for my belief could 
be adduced. 

So, with reference to relief sculpture, the 
only reference possible is given in another pab- 
lication of my own. I have much material on the 

} subject colleoted, bat it is impossible to Gill the 
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pages of a political history with treatises on 
controverted topics in the history of art, 


As to the Gandhira sculptures, that is a big 
question. The references given are sufficient to 
put the student in the way of forming his orn 
opinion, 

The point of the remarks about ‘ Greek 
architecture,’ which the reviewer deems ‘super- 
fuous,’ is that there was Greek architectural 
ornament, bat not Greek architecture in India, 
a distinction rather neglected in Cunningham's 
treatment of the subject. As to ‘cosmopolitan 
Greco-Roman art,’ that, of course, is only 
a late development of Greek art. I think that 
if the reviewer looks up the Mathura aculptures, 
he will find that many, at all events, of the beet 
examples of the Gindhira school belong to 
the time of Kanishka and Huvishka, whatever 
thas may have been. The numismatic evidence 
that Kanishka is not earlier than Augustus bas 
begn well summarized by Boyer. 


I gratefally acknowledge the service done by 
tke reviewer in pointing out the strange case of 
Chodaganga and his four sons in Orissa, 
whose reigns apparently cover a period of, at 
least, 131 years, not 130 as stated in the review. 
It seems to show that the tradition about the 
Nine Nandas may be less incredible than 
1 supposed. 

As to the Sh&hji-ki-Dheri at Peshiwar, 
I necessarily followed M. Foucher, The correc- 
tion announced since the publication of my book 
was duly noted some time ago, 


The reviewer finds fault with me about the 
disputed site of Brivasti. If he will do me 
the honour of looking up the arguments which 
seem to prove that the inscribed statue came 
from elsewhere, he will probably agree that the 
umbrella came along with the statue. The 
recently-discovered copper-plate was dealt with 
in my article on Kanayj in the J. R. 4, S., 1908, 
p. 792. 


The review closes with a list of alleged 


‘nasty misprints’ or blunders, which I am 
bound to notice, 


Kushin.—This form was adopted advisedly 
as being that made familiar by Canningham and 
probably representing the real pronunciation, 
it occurs om certain Sassanian coins, and its nse 
was justified by the note in J. R. 4. 8, 1903, 
p. 289. The Khardshthr alphabet, which gives 
the furm ‘ Kushana,’ does not ordimarily distin. 
guish between short and long a, and the Chinese 
forms of the word suggest the long vowel, 


Kautalys.—I am aware that most people 
write Kautilye or Kautilya, bat I deliberately 
followed Mr. R. Shamasastry, who used MSS. 
wnd writes Kaulalya and Kautaliya (ante, Vol. 
XXXIV, p.5) The referenco was duly given. 
Since the publication of my book I have received - 
Prof. Hillebrandt’s valnab'e paper Uber das 
Kautiliyasaetra ( Breslau, 1908), which shows 
(pp. 1, 3) that the patronymic may be written 
optionally as either Kautilys or Kautalya. 

Kéhva —should be Kaava, as written -by 
Bhandarkar. 

Shishtra.—I wrote shistra, which is the 
ordinary pronunciation in Upper India. 

Vasishts —In the compound Vi#ishta-gotra 
(p. 197), the vowel might be either long or short, 
bat the short vowel is preferable. 


Ki-gyur.—I followed Hardy's spelling in 
Eastern Monachiem, Other writers spell Kah- 
gyur. Tibetan scholars must decide which is 
right. 

Jsysskandhavira —The accidental misplac- 
ing of the hyphen is rectified in the Corrigend« 
at the end of the book The interpretation, as 
noted, is D. R. Bhandarkur's. The reference is 
to *Epigraphie Notes and Questions,” p. 16 of 
reprint from J. Bo. Br. R.A. §, Vol. XX. See 
also Kielborn in Ep, Ind., V, 299, 


That is the complete list of so-called ‘nasty 
misprints.” The reviewer then proceeds to deal 
with certain ‘etymologies’ and other trivial 
matters, 


Thin3ear-Sthinviévars. 
devoted to the matter on p, 309 of the Barly His- 
tory, and more fally, ante, Vol. XXXYV, p. 125. 
Brsersae tise orice {not Andhra) name will 

cleared up when Prof. Rapson's forthcoming 
catalogue of Andhra coins appears. 

Rudradiman. — Uonld any suppose that 
the Ra !radiman of the pic fee: Ae was iden- 
Heal with his namesike of the second century ? 

Harsha’s signature —I see no difficulty in 
believing that the elaborate signature was the 
king’s own handiwork, of which a specimen was 
kept in the Secretariat to be eupied in documents. 


Vincent A. Surrn. 
Cheltenham, 18th Oct, 1908, 


—A special note is 
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THE NARAYANIYA AND THE BHAGAVATAS. 

BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.LE,, Pa.D., D, Lirr. 

( Continued from p. 262.) 

Mékshadbarma Parvan of the Sinti Parvan of tho Mahibbrata. 

Contents of some of the Introductory Chapters. 

(The Adhydya numbers are those of the Sdati Parran ). 

( Adhydyas 174-181, not important for our preseut purpose. ) ' 

Adhydya 183, Conversation between Bhriga and Bharadvija, Birth of malat from the 
eternal mdnasa, and thence ahawkdra. The Lord (Prathu) creates ether, from which comes 
water, from which comes fire and sir, and from these two, earth. The Self-born One creates 
_ the lotus-born Brahmé, who creates the firmament.“ 

183. Process of creation. 

184, The mahdbhdtas or gross elements. Meaning of term. Particulars. 

185, 186. The vital fire and the vital airs. 

187, Indestructibility of the soul. 

188. Order of Brabmi’s creation. 

192. To the north, beyond Himavat, there is a country (evidently the White Continent, 
see below ), where all are pious, etc. (7010—16 ). Contrast with ‘here.’ 

194, On the Adhydtma, 

207, On the nature of Niriyana, who is the Male ( Purusha). List of nations who are 
aincers. In the South: Andhrakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Sabaras, Chuchukas, and Midrakas. In 
the North: Yaunas, Kimbdjas, Gandhfras, Kiritas, and Varvaras (7559). The universe 
developed by Krishna. Eren Narada admits that he is the Supreme Deity. 

210. Description of the supreme yiga which leads to méitsha, Adhyiima = Visudéva = 
Niriyana. Repested account of the Simkhya principles. 

917, Pravritti, Nivyittt, Purusha, Prakriti, Kehétrajia, yiga. 

918, Jonnka’a devotion to Samkhya. Paitichasikha, Asuri. The instroction conveyed to 
Janaka by Paitchatikhbe. Polemic against materialism and Buddhism (7912 ff.). Jannka 
convinced, 

219, Explanation to Janaka of the Paiichatikha doctrine og to existence after death. 
Méksha is not extinction, but is absorption. 

246. On the jfe (soul) and the gidhajira, 

947—249. On Adhydtma (the Supreme Self), the five mahdbhdfas (gross elements), and 
manasa, duddii, and kshétrajiia, 

250,251. On the Supreme Duty ( Paré Dharmah ). 

952, On the mahdbhitas. 

253, On yéga, and the power of seeing the jira (soul ) and the lingadarira ( subtile body, 
or personal character ). 

44 Thie will be farther developed in the Nardyanfya section. At present we may state that, in the Bhigarata 


doctrine, mdnasa or manas corresponds to Pradyamna, and ahahbira to Aniroddha, Usually the gupas, or 
aorituents, corresponding to Btabiol, aro stated to spring from aha*biira-Aniraddhs, . 


a 
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254, On kdma (desire), and ita results. 
269-271, Kapila discusses the comparative merits of the religion of works and of yéga, 
275. Féga, the path which leads to mékaha. 
976. Oonversation between Narada and Asita-dévala ( ¢/ 12987 in 341, below) on this, 
Repetition of the principles of Simkhya (and of Paiichasikha ). 
286,287. Further account of Adiydtma. 
$02. Discussion on the diflerences between the Simkhya and Yiga systems of philosophy, 
Both are approved. 
303, The principles of Séinkhya described, Condition of the released sonl (11177 ). 
804—308. On the alshara (undecaying ) and the Lehara ( decaying ), 
309. On efdy@ and aridyd. Simkhya and Yoga compared. 
$10. On buddha and abuddha (the Supreme Soul, and the jiva connected with Prakriti), 
$12—314, Conversation between Yajfiavalkya and Jonaka, Sirmkbyn orinciples repeated. 
Creation and dissolution. 
$15, On Adhyftina, adhibhite, and adhidaicata (ef, Bhag. Qitd, viii), 
$16. On the three constituents ( guna ). 
$17. On the nirguna and eaguaa, 
$18, 319. The principles of Yoga described. 
$20. Paiichasikha on the immortality of the soul. 
$21, Janaka misonderstands the Patichasikhs doctrine, and is enlightened by Sulabha, 


The Nariyaniya, 


$36. Yudhishthira asks Bhishma who is the groatest God, the Deity of deities, Bhishmu 
relates the conversation between Nirada and the earthly Nirfiyaoa on the subject. This 
Niniyapa, who was the deity Ndariyana in earthly form and under the same name, lived with 
his brother Nara (also an incarnation) at Badarikidrama, Narada, filled with bAakti for the 
deity Nariyans, finds them worshipping the deities aud pitris, and asks who was the object of 
worship on the part of him who was really the Unborn, the Eternal. The Adorable One (1.¢., 
Nirfyana, the earthly ) replies (12678) :— 

The universal soul, or Male ( Purusha ), is known by tho namo of Kshétrajtia‘® (the kenner 
of the body). From Him is sprang the indisorete Prakriti possessed of the three conatituents 
(guaa )4 of conscious existence (sativa), energy (rajes), and inertin (famas), aud the source 
(yini) from which we two are sprung. It is this Universal Male ( Purugha ) that we worship 
in these rites that we nominally perform in honour of the deities and pitris, 

$27. Mirada determines to repair to the White Continent in order to behold Niriyaga's 
original nature (ddya pralyiti). Being endued with the power of yéga, he scars to the top of 
Mount Méru,and turning his eyes towards the North-West bebolds » wonderful sight. Towards 
the North, in the Ocean of Milk, is the large White Continent. Here followa a description ci 
the inhabitants. Amongst other wonders, their complexions are white they ore clean from 
every sin, and blast the eyes of sinners that look at them, 


# Boo Bhag. itd, xiii, aod aleo many pusages bulow, especially 15744, 


4 Bogarding this translation of the word see Garba, : . 
(eselistenk, ape ticghien Grid Bylo, Dis Stslthya Philosophie, pp.18%. For the othor 
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_ Y¥wudhisht¢hira interrapts Bhishma to enquire further about these people. Bhishma replies 
(12711) :— In former times thero was a king named Uparichara ( Vasu ), who was devoted to 
Nirayaga Hari®, Following the Sitvata (i. ¢., Pidicharitra) rale that had formerly issued 
from the mouth of Sirya, (the sun), he used to adore the Lord of gods ( dévééa, i. ¢., Niriyana) 
and, with what was left over from his oblations, the grandsires. Adopting the Satvata ritaal, 
he performed all the optional and necessary sacrificial acts. He considered all that he 
possessed as Bhigavata,i.¢., as coming froth the Adorable One (Bhagavat). Many leading men 
connected with the Paicharatra calt used to eat tho food offered to the Adorable One in his 
house“, He never uttered an untrath, or had an ovil thought, or committed evena mote of sin. 


(12722) This supreme scripture (/. ¢. the Paficharitra scripture) was compiled and 
uttered by the seven Chitra sikhandin” Rishis and (Mana) Sviyambhova, after worshipping 
Hari Nirayaya for a thousand years of heaven. They then read it to Nériyaua, who praised it 
and certified it to be in complete accord with the four Védas. He also prophesied that it 
would be the basis of the teaching of Usanas and of Brihaspati. The latter would teach it to 
king ( Uparichara ) Vasu“. 

$38, Alter the expiry of a mahékalp2, Brihaspati is born in the race of Aigiras, and 
instructs Uparichara Vasu. Uparichara Vasu stadies the doctrine of the Chitra<ikhandins, and 
performs an aivamédha sacrifice, (12757) Amongst those present are the maharshis, sons of 
Prajapati, wz., Ekata, Dvita, and ‘rita, who act as overseers (sadasya), Brihaspati is the 
Attri. The Adorable ( Bhagavat ), the Gol of gods, the ancient one, being invisible, tekes the 
offering and carries it off without being seen. Brihaspati in wrath flings the sacrificial ladle 
to the sky, saying “ here I place his share, the god (déoa) must take it away before my eyes.” 
(12768) Vasa and his overseers pacify Brihaspati, explaining that the god is incapable of 
being seen, That man only can see Him, on whom He has shown His grace (prasdda) . Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita then explain how, in their desire to see Nirdyana, they have travelled to the 
White Continent, the inbabitants of which are devoted to Nariyaga, the Supreme Male 
( Purashéttama ), and are bhaktas, 

[ Here follows the oft-quoted accoant of the White Continent ( Svéta-dvipa). It is so well- 
known that a few brief notes will suffice.] (12781) “ The inhabitants worship only the one god 
( ékdntin). Blinded by his glory we could not see Him, the Male (Purusha), Belicving 
that this was due to insufficient penance, we performed austerities for a hundred years. We 
then saw them silently worshipping Brihma (nent. ), turned towards the East and the North. 
Hari became pleased with them.” (Then follows « description of their worship). (12795) 
The deity is addressed as Hrishikééa (Lord of the Senses ), Mabipurusha (the Great Male), 
Parvaja ( First-born). These men, endowed with the highest (parama ) bhakti, entirely devoted 


( bhaktas), We then returned to our desired places, 

“When we failed to see Him after severe penances, how can yon expect to see Him? 
Niriyaga is a Mahsd-bhéta,? the Creator of the universe, without beginning, without end, 
indiscrete.” (12812) Pacified by these remarks of Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Bribaspati 
Henne nec ce reece eee ae eeEna nm 


«3 For a long account of Uparichara Vasu, who was king pf Chidi, see MBh., I, 2334 2, 

4 Apparently the mah4prasida, or sacramental meal of the modern Vaishpavas. 

& A colleotive name for the Rishin Martobi, Atri, Adgiras, Palastya, Pulabs, Kratu, and Vasishtba (/. 19040, 
below). It will bo observed that, in opposition to Sachkara, the orthodoxy of the religion is insisted upon. 

“ The same Vasa is important in consexion with the fact that the PaScbaritras worship the Adorable under 
the name of Visu-déva. 

* P.O. Roy translates this word “a Great Being.” The meaning is not clear to me. One is reminded of the 


Mah4bhGtes, or Grossor Elements, bet euch a translation does not sit the passage. In the original, the . 


SAchkhya 
word is neuter singular. : 


—— 
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completes the sacrifice. Uparichara Vasu thereafter raled righteously. Owing to the curse 
of a Brihmaga he subsequently fell from heaven into the heart of the earth. There he 


worshipped and meditated upon Niarayaga, and through His grace ( prasdda) was once more 
restored to heaven, and obtained release ( pardgati ). 


339, Yudhishthira asks how, as Vasu was a Bhigavata, he was cast down from heaven to 
the heart of earth. 


Bhishma explains. The gods once had a discussion with the Rishis, the most excellent of 
the twice-born, as to whether offerings should consist of animals or of grain. The Rishis 
argued for the latter. They appealed to Vasu, who, addressing them as dvijéttamas, gave his 
opinion that sacrifices should be of animals. Enraged at his decision, the Munis cursed bim to 
sink below the earth, and so it happened. The gods wished to release him, because he was 
a bhakta of the Brahmagya-déva,” “ He will rescue thee as soon.as the effects of the carse of the 
Brihmauyas are exhausted.” They arranged for his sustenance while in the cavern, by making 
over to him tho streaks of clarified batter ( hence called vasu-dhdrd ) poured along the walls by 
Brahmanas at sacrifices. (12846) Vasu commenced to worship Vishvakséna®! and sang the 
prayers ( japya) that issued from the mouth of Nariyans. Althongh in the cavern, he 
sacrificed to Hari the five sacrifices" at the five times."? Then the Adorable Nériyana Hari, 
the /dorable Vishga, being pleased with his bhakti, sent Garada, as soon as the effects of the 


carse nad worn off, to bring him up to the sky. Garada did so,and he entered the Brahma-ldka 
in bodily form, ; 


Bhishma continues : — I now proceed to tell how Narada went to the White Continent. 


340. Narada goes to the White Continent to see Nirfyana, fe raises his arms (in yéza ) 
and sings a long prose hymin, addressing the deity as Nirguna, Kahétrajita, Purushéttama, Ananta- 
purusha, Mahd-purusha, Tri-guaa Pradhéna, . . . the Paicha-yajio, Pajicha-kdla-kartri-pati, 
Paicha-rdtrita . . . . Howse, Parahaswo, Mahd-hana . . , Shithyoyéga, Séiikhy- 
mirti, . , . Abhagnay6ja . . . Visudéiva . , , Bhakta-vateala, Nirada concludes, 
by saying that he is the deity’s dhakia, (This chapter is entitled the Mahépurusha-stavs. ) 


841. The Adorable, pleased with this hymn, shows himself to Ni Descri 

his appearance, in the course of which he is named Hari Narfyaga, wi kai oe 
“ Ekata, &o., could not see me, bat thou, being a monotheist ( ¢kdntika ), hast sacceeded. Ask 
a boon." Niirada replies that he has already received the highest boon by being permitted to 
see the Adorable. The Adorable praises the people of the White Continent, who are bhaktas 
“ Being free from inertia (‘amas ) and energy (rajae), they will enter me. ( 12889 ) He, 5 
having entered, the best of the twice-born become in Him (‘ha) released, is the Eternal 
Supreme Self ( paramdtman ), to be known as Viasudéva,” : 


" The chief of the Adorable's pirshadas or archangela, Here used for the Adora 
ble Himself. Cy, 
 Brahmaryajia, Nri-yajia, Daiva-y., Pitri-y., Bhite-y. basa 


* The five times (bila) at which these fiv lormed recalls 
& period of five nights. Various meanin reaplagaeieed soa: the name Paficha-ra‘ra, literally 


€* aro given to this 
equivalent to Jjiidna, or knowledge, and that the five * knowledgre arc Diginirnna 


Baldakalsadruma, s, v, ge apesta ir a rijesibe, and 


tdmasa, For further i 
r particulars, see Har is cue of the Bbtgavata incarnations of the 


™ According to the modern bhakti 
was that of the Hashea, or Swan theology, the Adorable bad twenty-four, not tes incarnations, One of these 
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(12893) “At the dissolution of the universe, the Earth is absorbed into the Water; the 
Water into the Light; the Light into the Air; the Air into the Ether (kia ); the Ether into 
the Intelligence ( manas ) ; the Intelligence, which is a parama bhdte®, into the Indiscrete ( anyakta, 
ft. ¢y Prabriti); and the Indiscrete into the actionless Male ( Purueha ), “There ia nothing 
beyond the Male (Purusha), the Eternal. He, Parasha Vasudéva is the only Eternal. 
Viisndéva is the Self (dtnan) of all elements (hdta). The five great elements ( mhi@iman ) 
are earth, ai-, ether, water, and light. These combined form a body (éarfra ). (12897) He 
who then enters it, is invisible and of little power. He is the Lord ( prabhu), and thus becomes 
born and endows the body with action. Without the combination of the elements, the body 
cannot be, and without the living soul ( jica), the vital aira (edyavah ) cannot endow it with 
action. This living soul is specified (parisasikhydta ) as SAsha, aa Sainkarshana, and asthe Lord 
(prabhu), Ile who becomes Sanatkumérs, issaing from Samkarshaoa by his own act, and in 
whom all created things merge at the universal dissolution, is the Manas, Intelligence, of all 
created things and is named Pradyumnn. From Pradyamna is born he who is the Creator 
(tartri), the Cause (kdraya), and the Effect (kitrya), from whom everything movable and 
jmmovable is prodaced, namely Anirnddha, the Lord ( lidna), discrete ( ryatta ) in all his works. 
(12904) When Viisudéva, the Adorable, Kshtirajia, devoid of constituents ( gusa) is a living 
soul, he is Samkarshana. ~Pradyamoa or Intelligence, is born from Satikarshagn, and from 
Pradyumna is sprang Aniruddba, or consciousness (ahmikdéra )*, “T, Vasadéva, am the Male 
( Purusha ), the actionless, the Twenty-fifth®. I am without constituents (guaa), without 
parts, indifferent to alternatives, withoat ownership. I am jaa, the preceptor of the world. 
That which thon beholdest is not me, bat illusion (mfyé), crevted by me. Thon shouldst not know 
me thus, endowed with the constitaents of all created things, for 1 am omnipresent, the inner 
self (antardimja ) of all living creatures, yet when thoir bodies re destroyed, I am not 
destroyed. Brahm’ is my chief overseer. Radra, bora of my wrath, is sprang from my 
forehead cx wicey + (12024) Beohm’ was created by mo, and himself sacrificed to 
ms, Lmadehim my sonat the beginning of the mon (kalpa ), and endowed him with the 
overlordship of the worlds, and with consciousness ( ahamedra ) anggeating the identification of 
things (ndma-parydya waehata) - + + + * After granting these boons, I became inactive 
(nivritti-paramd "bhava ). (12934) After a thousand ages (yuga) I shall withdraw the 
universe into myself, and shell remain alone with Wisdom (wdyd), with which I shall emit 
the universe again®™ aa before. (12936) [twas my foarth form (that of Vasudéva) that 
created Sésha or Sarhkarshays. He produced Pradyamaa, and in tarn Pradyomna produced 
Aniraddha. From the lotes sprang from Aniraddha's navel was produced Brahmi. . . In 


which is the eleventh organ of sene and action, derived from 
In this place it is the itp vetey seas Aan pe or 
Mahat, i, ¢., Inte!ligenas, the second of the Shkhkhys principles, which is prod from the indi: biti 
pap ae: tL given a* 4 aynooym for this in tha Sidukhya-keama-dipiba. See Garbe, Dis Sieikhya 
Philosophie, p. 24. Parama Bhilta, the Supreme Element, seems to mean the Ultimate Disorete, bayoud which all 
i ine Oy, 12008, and leo 19035 and note® thereon, below. | 

z ‘a oe a nse tee Sea Colebrooke, Bissy, I, 255 & Visudiva corresponds to the Shakhya-yogo 
Purweha or Dicara. 

Pian bent to meet the vytha dootrine of the Pificharitras Bisha is bere only another name of 
Sathkerelapa, os SanatkemAra is of Pradyamna. As explained ants, p- 251, the process of evolution of the nniverse 
by wyilas is av follows:— From Vhsudfra, or the Adorable, are erolved a being named Sadbkarshapa and 
Indiscrete Matter (Prakrilt or Pradhina). From tho combiontion of these two are evolved Pradynmna and 
Intelligence (Janes or Muhat. From the combination of these two aro evolved Aniruddha aud Consciousness 
(dhathkira). From the combination of these two are evolved Brahmh, the Fashioner, and the Elements 
( Mahdbhdtini), out of which be fashions the universe, For ancther system, with only a single rytta ( Aniraddha ), 


es cen cane all this is that Vieodiva, by dividing himself besame ( with the three others) four beings 
" P Paciene sc ek of the twenty-five principles im Shdsichya-y Oza. 
& Ci the Logos dostrine, and 1892, 18167, below. 
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each won I shall become incarnate as the Boar, as the Man-lion, as the Dwarf, as Parséorama. 
At the junction of the Tréta and the Dvipara ages I shall become incarnate as Rama, the 
son of Dagaratha. The saints already mentioned as the sons of Prajapati (12757 ), wiz., Bkata 
and Dyita, shall become incarnate as apes, in punishment for an injury done to Trita®'. They 
shall, in that form, be allies in my work. When the Dvipara age is passing into the Kali age, 
I shall become incarnate as Kryishya. ( Krishna's exploits detailed). (12965) Having thus 
relieved the burden of the earth according to my will, I shall canse a terrible destruction 
(pralaya), sarrounded by knowledge of the Supremo Self (? dtmajidndbhismoriia), of the 
principal Satvatas and of Dviraki, and shall go to my own worlds (svdm lékdn), which are 
honoared by Brihmauyas. ( Later on, in 12968, the term sdteata is omployed as synonymons 
with the name Krishoa). [ Next (12967) comes a recapitulation and faller list of the 
incarnations. It is the ordinary well-known list of ten, except that Baddha is omitted, and 
Hathsa® is substituted, being put first of all. After Hatasa comes the Tortoise, then the Fish, 
Boar, Man-lion, &c.}. (12971) Now, Narada, thou hast seen Me in visible form, a thing 
which has not been permitted even to Brahma.” 


Bhishma continues: —“*The Adorable Déva then disappeared. This great Upanishad 
which is associated with (samanvita) the four Védas, made by Simkhya-yoga ( Sébikhya-yéga- 
krita), was named by Narada ‘ Paiicherdtra,’ and was heard by him from the mouth of 
Nirfyana Himself, and was repeated accurately by him in the abode of Brahma ®.” 


Yudhishthira asks why ali this had to be told to Brahma. Snrely he knew it all before. 
Bhishma admits that the objection is a sound one. Nirada did not tell it to Brahma, but to 
the saints ( siddia) assembled there. Sirya (the sun ), having heard it on this occasion, repeated 
it to sixty-six thousand Rishis in his train. (12987) They told it to the deities assembled on 
Mount Méru. These told it to Asita,“ who told to the Fathers ( pitri). The Pitri Santanu, 
my father, told it to me, and I tell it to thee. It is only to be told by thee to him, who is 
a faithful one (dhakia) of Visudéva, Benefits of reciting it described, May the eternal 
Adorable, Janirdana, be pleased with thee. 


Vaiiampiyana narrates how Yudhishthira and his brethren, on hearing Bhishma’ 
discourse, all became devoted to Niriyana. Their continual cry was “ Victory to par 
Adorable Male ( Bhagavat Purusha )."’ 


342. Sounaka asks how it is that Bhagavat (the Adorable ), the B 
who Himself has laid down the rales of inaction (nivritti ), ) hfigavata Prabhu, 


. ; has created gods wh partake 
pas 3 which involve action ( pracritti) and others, of contrary mind, oo follies the rule = 


Sauti replies by telling what Vaiéampiyana said to Janaméjaya on this subj 

* * he 
heard it himself from Krishna Dvaipiyana. ( 18034) The Supreme Self ( seimeaaignnee 
Simkhya-yoga takes the name of Mabapurusha,—or the Great Male,—by his own act. From Him 
is sprang the indiscrete Pradhina*®, (13086) From the Indiscrete, 


whoi lévara, produced, 
in order to the creation of the world, the Discrete, — Aniroddha, who ia known Ate men as 


Io Shkbkhye-yoga also called prakriti, 
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rrr S|!?. Owoomaomr 
Hoe whose self is Intelligence (mahat)®. He is also Consciousness (ahawkdra), and being 
vested with discroteness he created the Grandfather (/. ¢., Brahm§ ). From it also, in its 
capacity of consciousness, aro sprung the five grosser elements ( maldbhtita ), earth, air, ether, 
water, and light. Having created the grosser elements, he also formed those qualities ( /da 
guadn "7. Bight beings were produced by the combination of the elements, wiz., ( 18040) 
Marichi, Adgiras, Atri, Pulastya, Polaha, Krata, Vasisbtha, and Manu Svayathbbuva (¢/.12722 ). 
These are known as the eight Prakritis. . From these eight was the whole universe born, while 
Brabmé formed the Védes, sacrifices, &e., Rudra was born, having anger for his Self 
( réshtmaka ), and himself created ten others, and these eleven are called ofkdra-purushas or 
males (purushes) by production®. All these osk Braumé for definitions of their respective 
duties. Le takes them off to enquire from the indiscrete Great Male ( Mahépurusha), who 
dwells on the north shore of the Ocean of Milk (i. ¢, presumably, in the White Continent ). 
(13054) They engage in austerities, and ufter a thousand celestial years, the Adorable directs 
them to perform a sacrifice in His honour. They do so, (13065) Then the Adorable gives 
them the privilege of enjoying the fruits of sacrifices mado by them ( this is action, pravritti ) 
and of receiving a share of the sacrifices offered by men. Strengthened by these sacrifices they 
are to tend the worlds. So strengthened, they will strengthen Him. (18v82) Different 
creatures are intended for different purposes, some for action (pracritti ), some for inaction 
(nivritti). (13075) Martehi and the others (Manu’s name omitted ) will be teachers of the 
Véda, and hence of action. ( 13079) Tho seven mind-born sons of Brahma: Sana, Sanatsnjita, 
Sanakas, Sanandana, Sanatkaméra, Kapila, and Sanatana, will be teachers of Sdthkhya-yoge, and 

ostles of inaction. They are foremost of those who know Yoga, and are skilled in the 
Sathkhya philosophy (jadna), ( Pradhdnn is) that from which consciousness (ahem) is sprong, 
and, before (consciousness ), intelligence ( mahat }°, indiscrete with its three constituents 
(guna), Beyond Pradhana ig that which is called Kshétrajia, who is I Myself. This conscious- 
ness is the path of those who follow action, and is fraught with return, 


(13088). Descriptions of the four ages (yuga). In the Kali age, when only a fourth 
part of righteonsnrss (dharma) will remain, (13095 ) ye are to go to places where the Védas, 
sacrifices, austerities, trath, self-restraint, accompanied by mercy, still flourish. 

They all, go away, except Brahmi, to whom (13099) the Adorable shows Himself in the 
form of Aniraddha, with a horse's head ( Aayadiras ), bearing the triple staff (tridenda) and 
an ascetic’s pitcher (kamapdalu ), and singing all the Védas. Ho lays the burden of the world 
on Brahma, promising to become incarnate when necessary, and disappears. Brahma adopts 
himself the path of inaction, but ordains the path of action for others to give picturesqueness 
(chitratd ) to the world. ( 13108) Vyisa’s song in praise of the Adorable. (15122) Benefits 
of hearing or reciting the above. 

343. Janaméjaya asks Vaisampiyano the meanin 
in. Vyisa’s hymn. Vaisampayans quotes the reply © 
himself to o similar question put by Arjana. 


g of the names employed for the Adorable 
£ Kééava (i. ¢., the incarnate Adorable ) 






of the full list in 120041. are omitted, and 


Sachkarshags and Pradyumna 
performs their functions a+ well as his own. This is expressly allowed by 19002. Mahat is here the 
the Sithkhya-Yoga bddhi or mahat, The 


(1) Saihkarshapa-Pradhina ( of Prabritt), thenes (2) Pradyumna-Manas, thence (3) 
But 


‘ight, Tu this passage al! meution of the anita tanrmdtras, or subtile elements, and of the ten 0 
vt manas, all of whichare derived from eonsciowsness, is omitted. 
® Seo 13140 ff, below. Rodra was born from Narhyapa’s wrath. : 
of Buddhi from Pradhina, and so 0B 


e Vikéra is the Slshkhys technical term for the 
+ The weaning of the origiaal le not clear, but this seems to be the sense, 
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There are many names of Me in the foar Védas, Purdeas, Upanishads, in astronomy also, 
in the S#ibhys, in the Yéya-édetra, and in the Ayur-Véda, (13140) Salutation to 
Niriyana, who is the universe, devoid of constituents (guaa ), and yet their self ( gundtman ), 
From His grace ( prasdda ) is sprang Brahmi, and from His wrath (krédha ) is sprang Rudra. 
He is the source ( yéni) of everything movable and immovable. That which has eighteen. 
attribates (guna) is Conscious Existence ( sattca )", It is the supreme Origin ( prakriti) . 
the Self (@tman) of the worlds (/éta). Vrom it come all the changes of creation and 
absorption. It is austerities, the sacrifice, the sacrificer, the ancient Male ( Purwsha), Virij™. 
As a male being it is Auiraddha, By His grace ( prasddu) towards the wane of Brahma’s night, 
Brahma was born io the lotus. Towards the wane of Brahmas day, Aniraddha became subject 
to anger ( krédhdcishta), and Rodra (Siva ) was born from his forehead. Thus, of these two 
great Vidudhes, ole was born from his grace,snd the other from his wrath. Under his 
directions, these two create and destroy in turn. Rudra, also called Kapardin, &c., is to be 
considered as having Niriyana for his Self. Whoever worships him worships me. I am the 
Self of all worlds, and therefore I worship Rudra, as really my Self. If I did not worship Isana 
(i. ¢., Rudra ), no one would worship my Self, The standard (pramdaa) which J set is followed 
everywhere. Standards are to be worshipped, and therefore | worship him. He who knows 
him knows Me and cice versd, Rudra and Nirfyaya are one being ( sattva ) divided into two. 
He alone can grant me a boon. Long ago I once adored him to gain the boon of a son”, In 
doing so, I only adored myself, For there is no other deity whom Vishnu adores.” 


(13161 ) There are four kinds of people who are faithfal to me (mama bhakta), The first 
and best are those that are devoted to one god (¢héntin), i. ¢., tome alone, The remaining 
three include those who do good works for the sake of their fruits. 


(18167) Explanation of the names Niriyapa, Visudéva, Damédara, Pri 
Kéiava, Gétama, Hrishikiéa. Tho explanation of the name Visudéya is (13169) “ As the 
sun with its rays, I cover the whole world, and am called Visudéva because I am the one that 
dwells above (arthivdsa) all creatures.” (13186) [ Commencement of the explanation of 
the name Hrishikéia. Agni and Sima have a common source ( yéni ) }. 


344. The Adorable explains to Arjuna why Agni and Séma have a common source. He 
first relates an ancient story sprang from the energy ( téjar) of His Self. When at the end 
of four thousand ages (yuga), there occurs a universal dissolation; when everything merges 
in the Indisorete ; whou there is a blank inertia ( or darkness, tamzs”) without light or earth 
or air; when the world is one sea of water and is known as * Bréhma-bhita’ without 
® seoond; when there is not night or day ; when nothing exists or does not exist; when thero 
is neither Discrete nor Indiscrete: then the eternal Male ( Purusha ), the immutable Hari 


"1 Battva, which is itxelf one of the three panag of the Elikbys Pradbins, has itself, 


4 P . s bere stated, eighteen 
gunas, which here mean ‘attributes’ or ‘ properties, A Ust of these 18 vA yh 
Garbo’s Die Siskhya Philosophie. A slight! gunos of sattea in given on p, 215 of 
rauascompepiy ya sophie slightly different Liat is given in Nilakaytha’s commentary to this 
Pritih prabliyam wdrik} laghut4 gukhom fea cha 
esenvenbha} sarhtahah éraddadhanaté 
kshamd dhrit’r ahSihed cha dauchams ekpidha éva cha 
Geos iromee suas Guasdyd tathai "va cha 
ponte co sit Ba wp aealt i goute 
’ . another list of the 
The Groat pe of Indi, vp. 110,120. gunas of sativa, but giring 81 not 18. Cy. Hopkins, 
*? Hore Prakriti or Pradhioa is apparently equated with the 
sisbdle'ecteds bo tse Yanb Auieotina to, Tih the Adorable, from whom it prooreda, ‘Tie whole 
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becomes revealed from the inertia ( or darkness, amas ), which is endowed with the constituent 
of Narayana ( Vardyapagurdiraye ), immortal, without senses, inconceivable, without origin, 
trae, morcifal, with a marx apoa his forehead, impoiling ia varioas manners, without hate, 
death, decay, or form, all-pervading, maker of all things.7* (Reference to Rig-Véla, X, eix, 1.) 
Then, on the revealing of this Male ( Purusha ), sprang from tamas, having Bréhma (neat.) 
for his source (ydni), namely on the revealing of Brahma (masc. ), the Male ( Purusia ), being 
desirous to crente offspring, created Agni and Séma from his two oyes. Description of the deity 
of Agni. Description of Brihmanas and theic powers. Stories of several Rishis, 


(18224) Agni and Séma are regarded as the joy (Aarsh2) of the universe. Hence I am 
called Hrishiktia. Continuation of the explanation of the names in Vyisa’s hymn. Ritadha- 
maa, Sipivishts, Aja, Satys ( 13235-7 ) Sattvata (sic) ( because | am full of eattca), Krishna 
(becanse I plough, briskdmi, the earth, and am of dark ( krishna ) complexion ), Vaikantha, 
Achyata, Adhokshaja, Ghritirchis, Tridhita, Vrisha, Vrisbikapi, Anidi, Amadhya, Ananta, 
Sachibravas, BeMriiga, Teikakad, Viriichs, (13254 ) Kapila ( by the followers of Sarkhya), 
(13255) Hiragyagarbha (by the followers of Yoga, of. 13703), the four different Védas 
Dharmaja, Nara and Nariyans, Khayiaparasa. Legend of the origin of the last name and of 
the battle between Radra and Nara-Niriyans. Brahma intervenes and pacifes Rodra, who 
acknowledges Hari’s saperiority. Hari addresses Rudra after the reconciliation ( 13293 ):— 
“He that knows Thee, knows Me; He that follows Thee, follows Me; Thero is no differends 
between us two.” Ihave now told this story. (13309 ) Radra is the deity sprang from my 
wrath (krédha ). End of the Adorable’s speech. 

$15. Sits relates to Sannaka, Vaiéampiyann’s account to Janambjays of Narada’s adven- 
tures after seeing Naraynps. (13314) Narada goes to Badari and there meets the Rishis Nara 
and Nirlyana. He tolls them what he has seen in the White Continent. (13353 ) Bhagavat 
the Adorable, is dearto Bhigavatas. (18370) Tam hero under Hari’s instructions, and shall in 

 fatore dwell with you two. 

$46, Nara and Narfyans address Narads. He is highly honoured by having been 
permitted to see the Lord (Prabhu ). Not even Brahma has seen Him. “ No one is more dear 
to Him than His Shaktas, and thereforo Ho showed Himself to thee. We two are the only ones 
who hare nccess to the place where He performs aasteritics. (13376) From Him springs 
meroy (kehamd), which is connected with the evrth ; savour (rasa) attached to water; 
heat (téjae) attached to the san; tangibility (aparfs) atached to the air (ofyu) ; aadibility 
.Cdabda ) attached to the ether (db4éx ) ; and mind ( manas) which is attached to the moon. 
That place, where He dwells, with Wisdom ( etdy4, cf. 12935 and 13467) for His companion 
is named by the Véda ' Sat,’ the existing, the productive cause of things created ( bhita ). 
( 18388 ) The perfect who are free from actions, whether good or bad ( punya-pdpa-rivarjita ), go 
thither. They first enter the sun (4 lifya) as the door. There their bodies are consumed and 
they become atomic entities (paramdaubhita)., Thenco they enter that God (name not 
mentioned”), and then, freed from him, they stand in the body (‘anu ) of Aniraddha. Then 
having become mental entities (mandbhita ) they enter Pradyamna. Freed from Pradyumne, 
the best Brihmanas (eiproprarara) and Sainkhyas, with the Bhigavatas, enter Sarbkarshags 
who is living sonl (jfea), Thence, void of the threo constituents (traiguna-hina), they instantly 
enter the Supreme Self (paramdtman ), the Kuxhétrajfia, Himself without constitnenty, (13388), 
who is Visadéva, the abode of all things (sarvdedea ). We were born in the house of Dharma, 
and live here to hail the various manifestations of the deity in the three worlds.” (18397 ), 
Narada remains with Nara and Niriyaga for o thousand celestial years. 


847, Origin of the oblations to the pitris explained in o conversation between Nirada 


and Niriyaga, the elder of the two sons of Dharma. 

ws Taw wa lava the Bhakhyarydge, and fod oureelvos among the Brahml epoculstions of he Vewasiscs 

1 P, CO. Roy ways he is Narhyaga, which ie impossible. 1 consider that it refers simply to the Sun, Being 
eousumed they enter him as the door. : 
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348. I have told you the word of Narayana as it was spoken to Narada, and as [ heard 
it from Vyfsa. It was obtained by Nirada from Narayana Himself. It bas once before 
been conoisely told in the Hurigitds (i.¢, the DAayavad Gitd). (18441) The Santi tells 
Saunaka that he bas now told him the story ( @ihyfaa) entitled the Ndrdyapiya. Praise of 
Niriyana by the Saati, and list of [is attribates. Heis . . - « (13447) the Witness, 
of the Worlds ( léka-s fkshin ) (of. 13743), the Unborn (aja), the Male (Purusha ), the Ancient 
One (Purdea) « . + « + He is adored with their anderstandiog (buddhi) by the 
Samkhya-yogins. 

349. Saanaka asks why the Adorable appeared to Brahma with « horse's head ( haya-diras ), 
(see 13092 in Adhydya 842). The Sita tells how Vaisampiyana explained the point to 
Janaméjaya. (13162) Description of the dissolution of things. The earth (dharaxt), 
hecomes absorbed (lina ) into water ( das), the water into light ( jyotts), light into air ( wdyu), 
air into ether ( #&4é2), ether into intelligence ( manaz ), intelligence into the Diserete ( ryokta ), 
the Discrete into the Indiscrete (acyults), the Indiscrote into the Male ( purusha), and the 
Male ( puns ) into the All (area ).77_ Then the All become only inertia (tamas ). Inertia is in 
its essence primovally immortal ( mildmritdima'ts). From it was sprang (¢idhdta) Brite 
(neat.). It had for its aim the conception of a universe, and so took a form evolved from the 
Male (paurushtia fanum), (15466). As no male, this form is ealled Anirnddha, and, as a 
neuter, it is also ealled Pradhfna.” 1t is indiserete and possesses the three constitacnts (guna). 
He is the deity with Wisdom (ridyd, cf. 12955 and 15382) for Ins companion, Vishvakséna, Hari, 
the Lord (prabhu). Ue became subject to Yiga-sleep, and lay upon the waters only. There 
he meditated upon creation, and while metitating remembered intelligence (mahat),° which 
was his own self (@imaguna, cf. 13036), and from it was born consciousness (ahaikdra ), 
which is Brahma, also called Hirayyagarbha,sprang from Aniraddba ia a Jotas. Seated upon 
the lotus be saw the universe consisting of nothing but water. Adopting the constituent of 
Conscious Existence (#atéca), 28 Paraméshthin (sic), he began to create the elements 
( bhatagana). Narayaga had also created (kyita) two drops of water on the leaf of the lotas. 
Que became Madhu, born of the constituent of inertia ( famas). The other became Kaitabha, 
horn of energy (raja* ). They watch Brahmi seated on the lotus and emitting (srijen) the 
four Védee. They seize the Védes, and carry them off to the bottom of the Ocean.” Brahma 
appeals to the Lord ( Zéina ), called Hari, ( 13486) Bralma’s hymn. . . . (18487) 
Thou art the receptacle of Simkhya-yiga. . Thou art the maker of the discrete and of the 
indiserete . . « Withontsource (ayinija). (13459) I was born from Thy grace ( prasdda). 
My first, or mental, birth was from Thee.§' My sccond, ancient, birth was from Thine eye. 
My third from Thy mouth, my fourth feom Thine ear, my fifth from the nose ( nfsatya ), my 
nixth from an egg, and this my seventh from a lotus, All these births were from Thee. The 
Védas ave my cyes. They have been taken away, andIam blind . . . . 


(13496) The Adorable Male ( Purush2 ) resolves to rescuc the Védas. Oe takes a form 
with the head of a horse ( Asyssiras). (13507) tn this form He finds the Védas, and returns 
them to Brahm’. (13520) He slays Madba and Kaijabha. Aided by Hari, Brahma creates 
the universe, (13524) Hari subsequently, on another occasion, again assamed thesame form 
for the sake of the religion (dharmz) of action (prarritti, see Adhydya 342). The Horse's 
Head is a primeval (jvrd)2) form, Bonefits arising from the recitation of the story, 


| 

tT The Discrete is Anirnddha of the Bhégavata single-rydha system of evolotion, But it ie Aniruddha in 
process of evolution, combined in tara with Prathdna, Mahat or Manas (3ihkhya Budd\i), and Ahamkara. 
Cf, 12083, and note ® thereon. ta. 

tT? "Th:s is, of course, once more andthor name for Prakriti, With the reference to famas, above, 
that this word is ales used in Sach'chyaasanyooaym, or rithor epithet, of Prakriti. See Garbo, Die panbiye 
Philosophie, p. at ie a = 

1 Intelligence or manas of the Bhigavats principles, and Consciousmess (ahasihéea ) ie 
the third. The evolution described here, with Auiruddha alone, is the same as that described ia ston #, se 
to 19034 ff. | 

® Compare the parallel acoount in Bhdjacata Purdaa, viii, 24. 

" Accor ling to 13559, below, this birth was from Nérdyapa's mouth, 
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(13528) Whatever forms the deity assames, He does so by His own power ( kurrdaah 
svayam fimdnam dtnand ), He is the receptacle of the Védas and of austerities. He is Yoga, 
He is Sathkhya, He is the foremost Brihma ( nent. ), and the infinite™ (whhu) Hari. . - - 
The religion, in which rebirth is impossible (¢. ¢., nivritti, see Adhydya 342), has Niriysaa for 
ita object, and 20 also theireligion, which has pravritti for its distinguishing mark, bas Nviyags 
for its easence. Smell, the attribute of earth ; taste, that of water ; touch, that of air ; sound, 
that of ether; mind (mznas), of which the attribute is indiscreteness ( aryaklaguna- 
lakshana ); time ; Kirti, Sci, and Lakshmi ; Sathkhya and Yoga; all these have Narayana for 
their Selfe (dtman ), (18587 ) As the Male ( Purushs ) Ho is the Cause, and ss Pradbina 
He isalsothe cause. . - + He, Hari Nariyans is the one real principle ( tattea )*. He, 
Kiéava, knows the thoughts of Brabmé, of the Rishis, of the Sarhkbyas, of the Yogins, of the 
Yatins who know themselves, but not they His. All acts performed in honour of the gods are 
really devoted to Vishnu. He is called Vasadéva, the abode of all beings and actions ( sarra- 
bhita-britd-odsa, of. sarvdedsa, in 18388, above). 

$50. Janaméjaya says :— The ordinary good man, free frora both merit and demerit, 
reaches the Male ( Purusha), through the three stages (of Anirnddhs, Pradyamna, and 
Sathkarshaga ) ; but those who are monotheists, — devoted to one God ( ékdntin) reach the Male 
( Purusha ) at once. To my mind the latter is the preferable religion. Who taught it first? 

Vaiiampiyana says:—It was told by the Adorable Himself to Arjuna (i. ¢., in the 
Bhagavad Git). As thon stated it was difficult to understand. Narada subsequently explained 
it to Krishga Dvaipiyana, who explained it to me. Nirada’s account of the mode in which the 
religion was taught was as follows :— 

(13559) When Brahm was mentally born from Narfyana’s moath*, the latter imparted 
+s to the Vaikhinasas, who drank foam, and they to Sima, and then it disappeared. 

(18552 ) At the second birth of Brahmi, from Nirdyaoa’s eye, Brahma received it from 
Soma and gave it to Radra, who, in the Krita age, gave it to the Valakhilya Rishis. Then it 


again disappeared. 

% Fithu, axa Bhigavate technical term, means ‘infinite, as opposed to apy, ‘ finite.” The word here possibly 
moana ‘s developed, or secondary, form of the Adorable.” ‘According to the Bhigavatas, the Supreme Deity exists 
in five different forms. 

1 ‘The firat ia that of the Adorable Himself, the Bhagarat, in this connexion atyled *Paritpara’ or ‘The 


2. The second consists of the four vythas or evolved forms of the Adorable, vis., Visudiva, Sarhkarahaga, 
and Auiraddha, dealt with at length in the Narkyaplys. 
8. The third is that of a Vibhava, or secondary form of the Deity. There aro fire kinds of vibsavas vis :— 
sae parpa Avalira, or complete inearoation, wach as that of Bima, Krishpa,ce the Hiss icy: 

ei iiate dnelire, or major Pertial Incarnation, in which only « portion of the Deliy bewine 

each as those of the Fish, the Tortoise, the Dwarf, or Kapils. 

(¢) A Kal Avatira, * nor Partial Inoarastion, in which the Deity is not present to so gfeat an extent 
asin the preceding. Sach is Paraéa-RAma, who, in the Anugit#, is not referred to as an inesrastion at all. 
os in he Prevnbared that be was » Brihmaps, who was conquered by Bima, » Kshatrire inaction 

(a) A Bakti Avatdra, or an Tocarnation in Might, such as thove of the Adorable as Siva or Brabmd 


to theology were but forms of Him. 
(e) A Vibhati Avatars (Incarnation of Power) of Kérya Avaties Incaroation for a Purpose ) This 
ia a temporary oT soch as that of the Adorable as Mdbin! at the churning of the coven. 


manifestation, 
ian tenors ov svho preaches the dosteine of his religion i, tor the tine botng, « TOMS 9 20 
4. ry Bhigarata who Vrs the Sepreme Deity exist a that of the Antorytmin or ‘Inward Hesteninesy * ¢ 
the God in the soul of every animate being. 
5 a the soul of ovat is that of ax Arehd Avaidira, or Iuearaation for Worship, i. the Doty So 
every idol or other representation of God. An idol ie merely a mérti, or image, till it is solemnly consecrated 
(pratishphite ) according to the ralea laid down in the Narada PuAchardive, It ia then no longer a marti, or image, 


For most of the above, I am indebted to Gri Sithrhima-Sarapa Bhagawin Prasida, the orteemed editor and 


caer ata the name given to tho Tweatyive Skikhys principles, to whic reference has frequently 
ae ratte eens Cpratris or wrodhtann), Intelligence ( buddh' ce abet ), Comesionnane (abentins © Mind 
Se an Onouus of Senos set Aston (tariga)y the five Sublis Moments Sener) Sot oe 
Elomonts (mah4bhdta), and the Soal ( purusha, puihs, dtman )- In the theistic Yoga, the last is deified into the 
Universal Soal, or God. 

&% Cf. 13480, above. 
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(13565°) At the third birth of Brahmi, from Niirdyana’s voice, Narayana Himself gave it to 
the Rishi Snparga, who recited it three times a day. Hence it is called Trisauparna, Suparnsa 
gave it to Vaya, who gave it to the Rishis, who ate the residves of oblations. They gave it to 
the Ocean ( mahédadhi ), and then it disappeared again and became merged in Nirfyana. 

( 18571) At the next birth of Brahma, from Nariyana’s ear, Nfrfyana ordered Brabma 
to’receive the religion ander the name of Sisvata, and by its means to create and arrange the 
Kyita age. Brahma received the religion, with its mysteries, its abstracts ( *migraha) and its 
dranyaka, aa it issued from the mouth of Narayana. He then created the worlds. The first 
age was the Krita age, which was auspicious, inasmach as the Sattvata (sic) religion was 
established and pervaded the worlds. Brahma taught it to Manu Svirichisha, who taught his 
eon Saikhapada, who taught his son Suvaraibba. When the Tréta age came, it again 
disappeared. 

(13585) In the birth of Brahmf from (Nirfyana’s ) nose (ndeatyé janmani), Hari 
Nirfyana recited it Himself to Brahmi, who taught it to Sanatkumara, who taught it to Virana, 
the Prajipati, in the Krita age, who tanght it to Raibhya, who taught it to his son Kukshi. It 
then disappeared, . 

(13590) In the next birth of Brahmé, from an egg born of Hari, Brahma received it 
from Niriyana'’s mouth and communicated it to the Barhishad Munis, they to a Brihmana 
(deija) conversant with the Jyéshtha Séman and with the Védénta, whose name was Jyéshtha 
who gave it to King Avikalpana. It then disappeared. 

(18594) At the seventh birth of Brahma, that from the lotus®, Narayana tanght it to 
Brahm’, who taught it to Duksha, who taught it to the eldest son of his danghter, Aditya, 
who was older than Savitri, and from whom Viyasvat received it, In the beginning of the 
Tréta age Vivasvat gave it to Manu, who gave it to his son Ikshvike, by whom it was spread 
abroad over the earth, At the dissolation of the universe, it will again go to Nirfyana, 

(13599) This, which is the religion of Yatins, bas been already compendiously told in. 
the Harigisds (1, e in the Bhagavad Gitd). Narada got it with ite mysterics and abstracts 
from Nirfiyaoa Himself. It is difficalt of comprehension and performance, and is always 
maintained by Sittvatas (sic ), 

(18602) By some Hari is worshipped ander one manifestation ( rydia ) (i.¢,, Aniruddhs 
ef. 13085 and 18466), by some under two (¥. «., Anirnddha and Pradyumna ), by some ander 
three (4. ¢., Aniraddha, Pradyamna, and Samkarshana, of. 12897 ff, ), and by some under four 
(4. ¢., Aniraddha, Pradyumns, Sathkarshana, and Visudéva, of. 18752 ). Hari alone is the 
Khsétrajfia, without egoism (nirmama ) and without parts (nishkala). He is the Living Soul 
( jiva ) in all beings with attributes ( dharma-bhite ), transcending the five elements ( bhd¢a )**, 
and He is intelligence ( manazs ), setting in action the five senses (*ndriya). He is inactive and 
active, cause and effect, and, as the Male ( Purusha), the Immutable, He sports according to 
His desire. Such is the religion of devotion to the one God ( éhdntadharma ), as I heard it by 
the favour of my preceptor. It is hard to be understood by those of undisciplined self 
( atritdtman ), and it is hard to find many men who are devoted to one ( ¢kdntin ). My 
preceptor heard it from Narada, Those who are devoted to Niriyana go to Him, who is the 
supreme Brihma** who is white in colour, and brilliant as the moon. 


Janaméjaya asks why different persons follow different religious practices, 

(13615) Vaidsmpfiyana explaing that men's natures differ. Some are subject to sattva 
(conscious existence ), others to téjas (energy), and others to samas (inertia), It is the nature of 
those of the first class that leads to emancipation. (13631) The religion of devotion to N 
is equal to Sirmkhya-yoga, He who follows it is endowed with sattoa because Hari looks upon 

ry Nacht sccnsat rie ysmend 
well-known of ether, alr, water, and _ Bo 
puddin clomenta of Sdnkhya: firo, earth. So tho five senses are sight, 
* Hero we see the influence of the Brahmaist theory of il. 
™ Here wo again see the influence of Brahmaiam. 


™ Hopkins (Great Epic, pp. 99, 100) here justly points out that it is stated that Bhhysrata religion 
good as Skkhya-yiga, not the same as it. = -— 
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him, He is awakened ( pratsbuddha ) by Hari looking upon him. No one can be awakoned by his 
own will. 

(13623). When a man's natore is mixed, and is subject to both rajas and fame, 
he has prawyi(tr ( the way of works ) as his characteristic, aud it is not Hari, but Brahmi, who looks 
upon him.*' The deities an! Rishis themselves are certainly in a state of eattra, bnt it is not audtra 
in its subtile (sakshms ) form, and therefore Lhey are still subject to change ( vaikarika ), 

Janaméjaya asks how a being thus subject to change can reach the sapreme Male ( Purusha ), 
He algo atks for furthor information regarding prarriiti. ) 

Vaisampiyana explains:— The soul ( purusha) or twenty-flth ( priaciple of the Samkhyas), 
which is actionless (i. ¢, performs no works, good or bad ), goes to the Male ( Purwska), who is 
very subtile, who is enlowed with the (twenty-five Simkbya ) principles ( ¢affra-smayulte ), and 
with the three, letters (a +u +m). The Satkhya-yoga, the Vades and Aranyakas, and the 
Paicharatra (sic) are niutaally related and are really and only one. This is the religion of those 
who are solely devoted ( ékdatin) to Narayana alone, As waves issue from the ocean otly to re-enter 
it again, so do these waves of the ocean of knowledge again re-enter Nariyans, This is the 
Sattvata (sic) religion, the immatable monotheistic ( fkdnéa ) way ol the white men and of Yatina. 
It was taugit by Narada to Vyisa, my preceptor, and by Vyasa to me. Vyisa also taught 
Yodhishthira, It is difficult to follow (duéchara ). Others become as much pazzled by it as you; 
for Krshne alone is the teacher and the perplexer of the universe, its destroyer and its cause, 

351. Janaméjaya asks :— Are the Sinkhya-yoga, the Paficharitra (#¢ ), the Véda-Aranyaka 
eeparate courses of duty ( mish{ha ) or one course ? Also, explain pracritli. 

Vaiéanipiyana :—( Episode of the story of the birth of the Vyisa, Krishna Dyaipiyana, with an 
account of the origin of the Fédas,) (18702) There are these five different philosophies, 
(jadna), viz, Sdwnkhya, Yoyo, Pafichardtra, Véde, (i, ¢., Védn-Aranyaka ), and Pisupata, 
Kapila declared the Siimkhya, Hiranyagarbha ( cf. 18255 ), and no other man of old, was the teller 
(of Yéga). Apautaraiamas, leo called Prichinoegarbha, was the teacher of tho Véedos.® Eva, 
the Lord of Uma, Srikantha, the son of Brahma, spake the Pigupata lore®® ‘The Adorable, Himself 
ia the kennor ( eéttpé ) of the entire Paiicharitra (ric). In all these, according to the scriptures 
and philosophies of cach, the Lord Nariyana is the object of worship (nishthd ). Those that know 
the Patcharatra, who are devoted to monotheism ( éhdntabhdra ), enter Hari, ‘The Simkliya, Yoga, 
and Vélas ore primoral ( eandétana ), In all, the worshif. is directed to Niriyays, 

852, Janaméjaya asks if there are many males (purusher, ¢. ¢., souls) or only one, What is 
the source of all things ? 

Vaitampayana replies: — In tho opinion of the Sitkhys-yiga there sre many males in the 
world. Nor do their followera admit that there is only one Male, But inasmuch as one sole source 
(dni) of the many males is declared, therefore shall I describe that one Male ( Purwsha) who 
is above constituents (gueddhika) asthe All. Thie Purueha-sik~e ( Rig Véda, X, 90 ) is celebrated 
in all the Védar as right (rita) and true (satya). Treatises, with general rules and exceptions, 
have been declared by Itishis, beginning with Kapila, in their contem lation of the Highest Self 
( adhydima),™ but the doctrine of unity of the Malo ( Purusha ), which was declared by Vyiisa, as 
he heard it explained by Brahma to Mabadéva, is what I now proceed to tell.* (13787 ) There are 
. [Wife we have Ube germ of the “cat” or “irresistible grace’ school of tho Bhakti cult. Tho Deity 

ja represented as taking up the sou! of him who is to be saved, as a cat takes up ita passive kitten, in opposition to 

the “monkey or “ oo-operative grac" school, which holda that the soul must oling to the Deity, as a young 
monkey elinga to its mother, 

* J, e, they havo = happy future life, bat whon the fraite of their works #r™ ezhausted they are liaile 
to rebirth. ; 

7 it en explained e 1 t Apintarstumes was born sguln os the Vydes, Kyishpa 
sestyhonies sesh? 9 mined mee rik dae that it ia peasible that in mentiooing Hirapyagurbha ‘and 
. avother,’ the verre is 4 refutation of the claim of Pataiijali to be author of the YOga «ystem. 

82 For an account of the Pidupata dootrines, see Colobrooke, Exsrys, II, 430 ff. 

™ Cf. Khayavad Gd viii, 1. : + 

™ Here, as Hopkins, Great Ryic, 123, 134, pointe out, we have the Ekinkbya doctrine of the plurality of soula 
prodlaimed of old by Kapila, who is represented as the first of all the Rishis in time, and condemned in favour of 
Ose eseaenran ch hamaeaaai ( Purusha) from whom the many souls { purasha) of Simkbys take 
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many males ( urushas ) and one Male ( Purweha), who is their souree ( yéné). If they become 
void of constituents ( nirgune) they enter Him, the tniversal supreme Male ( [urwsha ), who is 
Himeeli void of constitoents.%* 


353. Brahma continues his explanation commenced in 13737:—The uhiversality and 
invisibility of the Male (Purusha ). Without a body, yet dwelling in all bodies, Thongh dwelling, 
in bodies ( éerira ) He is not affected by their acts, He is my inner self ( anégrdfman ) and thine, 
(13743) Heis the Witness of all who possess bodies (déha ) (cf. 13447), He is incomprehensible, 
The universe is His head. The aniverse is Hie arms, ‘The universe is His feet, eyes, and nose, 
ONE He wanders at His will in the ksh¢tras, Kahé(ra (or ‘ field” ) means ‘body’ (darira). He 
knows all ksidtros and their secd (1. ¢., actions), whether it be good or bad, and therefore He 
Whose very self is Yoga, is called the Kehétrajia, or ‘The Kenner of the Ficld.’ His not-goings 
aud His goings are unknowable, ( 13746-47) I have studied His guings, in order, according to 
Simkhya and according to Yoga, yet I know them not, but according to my knowledge I will tell 
thee of the primeval Male ( Purusha ), of His oneness and of His greatness, He is recorded as 
‘he One Male ( Purvsha). That primeval One bears the name of the Great Male ( Mahd-purusha ). 
Just as fire is one, but glares everywhere ; just as the cun is one, bat is the universal suurce of 
heat; just as air is ons, but blows everywhere ; just as the ocean is one, but is the source of all the 
waters ; so the Male ( Purusia) is one, void of conatituents, having for His form the Universe, 
By casting aside everything that has constituents, every act, whether good or bad, by abandoning 
trath and falsehood, so does a man become without constituents, and enter Him, He who, knowing 
the inconceivable, humbly contemplates the quadruple subtle entity", goes to that suspicions Male 
( Purusha). (13753) Some learned men prefer to consider Him as the Supreme Self ( Paramdtman ) 
and others a the one Self, which is Self (ékdtmdnam donénam).% According to the former opinion 
that Supreme Self is without constituents, and isto be known as Niiriyana, the All-Self ( sarrétman ) 
the Male ( Purusia), As the lotus-leaf is not affected by a drop of water, so He is not affected by 
the fruits of actions. But the other Self, the active self ( Larmé! men ) is confined by the bonds: of 
salvation ( méiksha™) and also ( in the state of the liiga éarira ) by the seventeenfold rope.’ Tt is 
owing to (the existence of this liiga éarira ) that it is (erroneously ) said that the Malo ( Purusha ) 
is manifold. Bot ( there is only one, Who ) is the abode of the world-ordinances, the highest object 
of knowledge, the knower and the thing to be known, the thinker and the thing to be thought, the 

eater and the thing to be eaten . . . . (18758) the everlasting immutable Pradhéna, 
(Repetition of what has been said several times before) . . . (13702) The Male 

(Purusha ) in His four-fold manifestation sports! ( keidati ) a3 De wishes, He is the Adorable 

instructed by His own knowledge. . 

ieee mannet have I taught you, as is told in the Sisakhya philosoph y (jidna) and also tn 


™ Here the allegod Yogn is getting mixed up with Brahmaiam, 
 Aviroddha, Pradyumna, Sahkarshana, and Vieud#ya. 





* Hopkins, Great Bpic, p. 167, suggesta that we should read wha, instead of fbdsha, “eoulined by’ the bonds 
of dolasion’, This gives much better sense. on of hae 
i, 2 SAtakhys, karmitman ix the epithet applied to ahasikdra, or conscioumess, when in a state of production, 
whether of mind (manaa), of tho eensea (indriya), or of the subtile clements (faxmdira), See Garbe, 
ectediog havik SE quotes the present 3 in 
to | ya on Siira, IiL, 9, which quotes the present passage with approval 
tho reference here is to the Maga-darira, personality or character, as distinot from the soul ( purweha), This Lidge. 
doriva is made up of seventeen coustituanta, ris., the mind, the ten senses, and the fro wabtilo elements, together 
vig ba og eG ee one. Karwifman ia therefore here.equiralent to the liaga-daripa, 
personality or which sccompaniss the soul aud leads it wandering through ‘tramumigrations 
Not till the soul is freed from it doos it obtain miksha, * reloase," 
9 Ee ra rneenes to the Realise a, 
opkins, Great Epic, p. 125, justly remarks, = great deal of what bas been ssid is not Siubkbyn-yége 
atall. For instance the identification of Pradhdna with Purweha, a8 bere and elsewhere in Niriyaptya, 
radically opposed to Bishkhya-yéga duallam, satis ee 
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dki, ao rebel re owe oe oe ov 7ok. 
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us 
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Ambapili,a Licchavi courtemat nls 79 


Ambarisha, a Bhagavata Kshattriyo... 252 n. 
omereiat, a beverage... ies we o. O60 
America, the home of tobacco... a ws 210 
Amir Khan, Sabehdir of Kabul eas ve 174 
Amitébha, a Buddha on ere] ose 179 
Amma 1 Es Chilukya i eae oon ae oe DG 
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dr, dist, <n ” pee oe 929,296 
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The Early Period, 23] ; The Pullavas, 232; 
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Early Reeords in the South, 354; Kulit- 
tunga I, and his successors, 355; Later 
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Andhra, inscrips., 43; Enspiro, decay of, 61; 
dynasty of N. India, 71; coins, 180; or 
Silivahana dynasty, subject to the Maur- 
yas, 251 &n; inthe Telagu country, 282 
andn.;and Nellore ..- 4. 351 anda, 
Andbrabhritya, or Sitavahana inscrips, 45; 
242 n, 
Androcottus, for Chandragupta ... ... HS 
Angisi, Bindi Dist. inscrip, from... oe 118 
Angiras,a Rishi... 4. «- 375 and np. ; 379 
Anglo Indian Worthies, Some, of the Seven- 
teenth Century, by Lavinia M. Anatey. 
No, I—Anmbrose Salisbury, 213 ff; 260 ff., 


284 ,, 300 f. 
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musica probably post of private secre- 
y¥ oe oem aoe toe son = 
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Aniruddha, son of Pradyumns 373 and nh; 

of? &.; Hari —< cry oom + 584; 336 n. 
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Arsakes, Parthian k,  ..- ben a 


umin eee wee oon 
Mubammadan saint, tomb of 
Ankar, revenue in kind... 
Anna, St., sepulchre of, ete. 


Antiochus Theos, k. 
of Afééka’s Edict 
Antiokhos the Great, invaded India .« 
Antiokhos Soter... “ 


of Syris, the Antiyoke 


Bmp. of Rome, date of aii 
Anulémajis, subdi 


or Prichinagarbha, teach- 


Apsrijita, Ganga-Pallava k., 


28 zseeek e& 


Ara inscrips. eee ; ; 
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over the Chinese 
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Aramaiti, wee oo 
class of Buddhist monks, 
arengesonee 100 and n., 101, 103 
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sanctity 
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in oo Coad - 
Arikésarin, Pariikuéa Maravarman, alias, 


Armenia and Rome 
Armenian kings in Nisibis 
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Arrian, on the Nysaioi... 
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Tiberius wee oso oe 
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342 f. ; 345 ff. ; 350 and n.; 371 
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Atri,a Rishi... oe = oe 75 1; BID 
Aurangssb, k. of Delhi, in Pafijib ‘legends, 

154 ff. ; 243 ; or Oram Zeab ... oe eve 206 

Augustan age of Tamil literature... +». 228 
Augustus, his coins and those of Kadphises 


1, 28; 33; in Syria... mt we 71; 249 
Australis, home of a species of tobacco... 210 
Avaldékitefvara, a Bédhisattava «- 179 


Avalokitesvara Khaéarpans, Mab&bodhisattva, 
and Nagirjana eon oes vee 
Avagi Wicdinkn, a oetanaie el a: 172 f. 
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BCTIP. aes wea ose 353 n. 
Azas, 47; IL., nominal k. of the Paitjab ww» 70 
Azes, Sok prince, 27 ; bis titles ooo = oe 400 
Aves I, Aya, a Scythian prince so «= owe 
Azes I, ee vee ewe 54, 56; 62 
Azilises, Sok prince, 27; ; his titles oo” cee 40 
Adlises, a Scythian k, ... oe «= vees—(‘é HS 70) 
Baalam, Mr,, and K. Bell oo on 162 £. 
Babar, Weeh. < cce gc eee 32 
bdbu, or PAwpa ... ses one Sil, 313 


Bubylon, and the Jews 154; 159 ; conquered 
by Persia, 341; and Selencus Nicator ow. B44 
Bactria, lost to the Greeke, 25; Ta-hia, 20; 32, 
53; aud the Yué-chi, 69; Se 


the Syrians ose 73 
Bactrian Greeks, invaded India, 96; and the 
Yoé-chi, 32; in Sogdiana ... 79 


Badimi Cave inscrip. of the Chilokya Man. 
galiéa contains the earliest mention of the 
Saka era, 53; Vat&pi, Chilnkya cap., des- 
troyed 243 or Vatipi, and the W. ChAluk- 


yas vee aoe eee eee toe eee 352 
Badart., ¢.... eee tee tee eee S81 
Badarikdérama, abode of Nirdyana .. vee B74 
baddia... oe ove eee ove oe 261 
Badohi Kanets 2. 9 2 = urs, sss nus, 78 


Bagdad, Bagdat, tn. vee oo - 


Ot ue wees we Ss 3B 189; 384 
Bagbit,a HillState ... ... 804 and n., 305 
Bagnilib, nearAra oso oe 58 
Bagnolad, Mr., E I. Co's, servant oe wee ORT 
Bahader Agi, servant of Hasan Kbin, k. of 

r oe oe o“ 191 
Bahi-nd-din, Maiik, for § Bine-od-din ... 145 n. 
Bahrim Khan, « 20n of Zainu’l-‘ibidin ... 189 
B&hor plate inscrips. and Dantivarman 172 f. 
Bahvérutlyas,asect .,. oo = ons OND. 
Baijnath Praéasti inscrip. ; earliest Laukika 

date... oe 32 
Bairdgarh, on the Betwa, a battlefield 145 n. 
Bairam Khan, fought at Panipat oe lee 


Balakumdra, father of Kanaks and Vijaya, 
236 ; 241 
Bilavarman, Bar Brahm, Chandél prince ... 136 
Balichh, incometax .. .. w- 75 
baliddu, offering at the GhédA ceremony ow 334 
Balibri, Bilhari, in Jabalpur Dist, ... 132 and n. 
143, 144 and n; 

Tea gteege Tee ei 
by H.A, Rose... =... ww 209 

geese conquered by Tibet, 1 181 ; ‘187; in 
Baltistdn, 189 ; Skardo, or Little 


Balu-mkhar inscrip. and Khrisrong-Ide btean. 381 


Bamyian,in Persia 0.00 cscs «. 80 
Bam-Yik, variety of the Tibetan al 
probably connected with Bamyian... .. 80 
Baya, historian, his Harsha-Charita, 258 ; “se 
Sk "3 D080 os see o 
Biya, kings, subject to Nandi, 171; 172; com 
quered by Parintakal. ... 4. ,., 856 
bend-dhir, bloodshed, plunder oe” wn TM 


binagar Naiks, Bawnacorrell Nawges, and 
Amb. Salisbury eee one BIO and n. 


Ba-nan-da,aSakyaputra =... ae BD. 
Baniphar, Mabéba clan... hd oo; eee 14 
Banda, in Bundélkhand, 180; coin from... 149 


Bangashit, or Upper and Lower Bangash, 


174; 211 n. 

Baniyas,acaste...  ... «. 131 
Banjara, caste, or Bundarees, 296 n; and 

homan sacrifice ase” Ga Tae 334 n. 

Bannian men, merchants 7 164 and nu. 

Bantam, EB. 1, Co's. trade with wwe 269; 319 


Best, vil. mm Rath pirgant 2 aoe $e4 
Birl, tn, eacked by Mahmid of Ghamt wee b42 
Chandal fort. =. ae 182; 136 

barn, an oath Prt) Pred ee Pe a | and n, 
Barni, rit. <6 Pry Prt Perd 979 £ 
ww. 209 an n- 


Baro, in Gwalior, temple in .. a s+ 108 
Harsi tank, at Pabra .. «+ ey | 
Barth, Mi. and the Buddhist rilo, 16, ond n._ 342 
bartojeolé, land held free of rent ow. we 78 
éarté, muafi, grant free of teventle .. + 7h 
Bast, Pathinid, RAjd of Norpar, 149 aml n., 1002. 
Battspunde, perhups Balpatla 275; or Bent- 


tapunde ah + 276 
Bates, Capt, Dyer, and R, Bell... os 162; 166 
Bathindah (Bhatinda) cap, of a Hindu State 

in the Indus Valley . oe owe 80, 14000, 


Bathurst, Alderman, and A. Salisbury . 325 

Battapédu, vil. in Nellore Diet, Tamil inecrip. 
Prom sae aa BOO 
Battle of Actinm ane oon she on 7 
Battle of Phiiippi an oon = TO 

Bawnacorrell Mawgen; bhnager: Naike 

Bay, Bengn!, E. 1. Co.'s factories on, 215,217, 
Qo0, 294 £ ; 263 £.; 266, 275 f ; 290, 202, 311 

Beal, and the Boddhiet Gounvils .. In, 
. 4n., Sn, 50-n, 


bigdr, the corre... a obs bie 76 
Beglar, Mr. J, D. and the Chand@l dyn., 1145 
134 f., 136 and n., and Rimttk~... 202 
Behfir, and the Mughals, 32; part of the 
Kusana Empire, 60; Magadha a waatlie 
Bejeyundu name in the Dharmavaram in- 
scrip., ee — Pon on ae 353 n. 
BelA, tank at Juitpur wu. os ~ 144 
Bel, in Nagpur Dist., aad the Ghodd core- 
mony Pe) ne “a a Per one oof 
Bell, B., Travels of, y. ©. be o> te 
Bélo Brahm, Délavarman, Raja ws wwe HG 
Bald Chandél, RAja, and Singaurgarh fort .. 14 
Benares, and Mathurd, bounded the conquests 
of Kanishka, 44; 56; 60; ancient Kadika, 117; 
141; and Madanavarman, L444 ; and Buddha, 
277; and Kanishka, 278 ; old road's ose 
Bengal and the Mughale,$2; and the E. L. Oo., 
Q14; Bay of .». 215, 217; 220; 224 f.; 
207 f.; 266; 275 £., 290 &, ; 311 


Berar, ancient Vidarbha one oe ws. 208 
berh,arefago os *. 75 n. 
Bétn-Vijayiditya, or Kanthika bai 

k. of Vangl ann = 303 H. 


Betsolabs, Oringall, origin of the term = 148 


Prt Phl dh. i G1 | 






«. 310) 


| BhAndirkar, Mr. 


ons 280 | 


S01 


Bethesda, pool of oe oo ove 157 and & 
Bethlehem, gate of Jerusalem, 157 f£., 159 


and n., 140 
Buthphage, Bothage «. ae anh hi 
Beyrout, Byrute, Beroot, Barate w+ 161 ond no. 


SO ic ie cas ea 1.j 


plateineorip. 1. 9 sass . 354 
Bhabri, Batrat, edict ... “i ne ai 20: old 
Bhadra in¢arnation .... aa Bn, 
Bhadrakalt, goddess, temples served by the 

Atikal caste... hen aS £, 
Bhadriratt, tn, and Bhindak ... one O03 mm, 
Bhadrésvara, Siva na ve “ne 218 n, 
Bhagavin, Baddha 350 n, 


Bhigavah, 5 £5 14, 16; 81, 83 89; 97 n; 
252 ff.; 250 ond n.; 260, 231 and n., 292; 
875, 378; 331; 383 n. 
Bidpavat: Purina among the Chikkiylira ... 336 
Bhigavatas,amd the Naruyaniya,g. 0.,261 #£.;373 ff, 


| Bhagoral Brahmans of Muilog, legend of ... 78 


Bhagwanlal Indraji, Dr. on instrips. 30 m, 
40 n.,49; 55 n. ; 60; 63;-245 andn.; 246, 24/7 


ond n. 
Bhit Miya Singh's Pailjabi ee .. 340 
Bhairava . 1 coe teen PEL 
Bhnirava DarwAeh i in Riimttk ee §=6203; 205 
Bhatro, hereditary KGtwil of Benarea «= 20 
Dhairinwil, on the Uhts “a ow 150 
bhojudl, flight to avoid being slindaved ow V5 n. 
Bhagri, vil. in the Simla Hill States on TH 
Bhalta wala, BhAgavata work - 25 
bhaltas, believers aes = . 37h 
bhakti, faith in » jena ‘qoa O51, O58 
and n.; 254; 950; S74 
Bhaktk religion, its development in N. India, 
958; 250 and n, 
| Bhakti-marga, sects ws DF 
bhakti yoga 250 ff, 


Bhiandak, probably aay. af “Maha Kodula, 
204, 208 and n. 

D. FB. on the dates of 

Kushdin inserips., 27; 31} andthe Saka Era, 

33; inseriptions published by, 98 £, 4 ff, ; 

48; 51; 54; und the Scythiana, 51; is 

Suddsn, 5o £; 114; 181 n.; his * Gdrjaraa’ 

138 n,; and the Sitakarnin dyn., 242; 259; 

251 n.; on the Bhigavita religion 265 n,; 


257 ; 263 ond n. ; 

| blair, an Indian measure oon . Fiand n, 

Bhursdviia, Risht sai ae OS 

Bhdrata-venba, a work by Per ttnddvagh « 172 

Bhiri Chand, son of the Rijd of Niban~ ... 209 
Bhars, o clan, and the Chandéls = ...]99n.; 

136, 157 f. 

Bhisent, Bhilea or Bhéleih «.. ss » lél 


bhatengré, an official inthe Highlands of Kull. 76 


$92 
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Bhatinda, Bathindsh, g, v. ww 199, 140 1, 


Bhattiprélu, inscripa, ... on ow ZU 
Bhattotpala, writer ... nea a ee 
Rhauttas, Bhittas, g. v. ; 181 ff. 
Hhavigya Parina, and the Nicehibi ..  .. 79 
Ehavya and the Great Schism wre on, 
Bhaw&ni, goddess ra <a es ow 149 
Lhgad it, granary officer — «- 77 and n. 
Bhéra Ghit, temple, near Jabalpur ... 1j2 n. 
Bhikshu Balas, of the Sarnith imserip. we (85 | 
bhitehus, Boddhist monks 101 and n., 103 
Bhil= Villavar ... aed ne ow 150 
Bhilao, BhilsA or Bhasvat, A on the Bétwa, 141 
Bhima, Pindava hero w. — a 208 n., 343 
Bhima L, Chalukya Ka ne one = ane ag 
Bhima IL, EB, Chilokya k, ord ane oa Oo 
Bhima UL, BE. Chilukyak. ..  - s+ 83 
Bhimata, k. of KAlafijar, a reputed author. 144 n. 
Bhishma, son of Sdotanu .. S74—376, 378 
Bhija L, kof Kanauj.. + en os 138 
Bhoja, a pretender w+ wi ws Jol 
Bhéjadeva, Parumira k. of Maiava, andl iy 
Vidhyidbara aon ons Ptr - 143 
Bhijadéva 1, the Giirjara-Pratibirs k. of 
Kanauj, eoina of om os oe es 147 
bhojaniya, soft fooda ...00, 92 f, 9S, 04n., 102 n, 
Bhijavarman, Chandélla Prince, 125 ff. 130, 
135, 146 
Bhonalé role in Nigpur os 333 f. 
Bhopal, 8. boundary Gi Vieudeva’s kingdom. 61 
Bhota, 00. .00 wee oe eee - 116 


Bhottas or Bhauttas, references to, in the 
RAjutarangini of Kashmir . we LS ff 

Bhrigu, a Bishi... 9. we ae BSE | OTS 

Budhagapta’s inscrips...« = siete «tan 


Bhimipala, ulternative for iivtivarshan or 
Dévavarman «+ =i es 129 
Bhota Pandyan, whose ‘wit wasn Sali ... 238 
Bintta, co. or Bhotta, ond Adam Klvin, 189; 
Little and Great = Baltistan ete) and 
Ladikh... ove sas 
Bhavanadéri, Chandéila Guees: = 126; 128 
Bichur, in Sirmdr on, ate . 003 ple n. 
Bizundet, Bishop, on the date of Baddba’s 
deuth om Po one one “8 Par i 
Wihdie, under Tukumala.., ss. os see 7 
Hijfipur, and tobucco .. “1 wae 
Bijaygarb, old Bhorsettloment 
Bijja,a hero ss eo 
Biihari, in Dandelichand, 120; or Balibri, 
foundation of ... on _ ak 143 #, 
Bimaran inserip. on oo at 
Bimbisira, Saisunfiga k., sal Buddha * we 342 
Biow-ud-din, a Muhaminadan, fought against 
Sumargit, 195, 145; or Bahd-dd-din, 145 n. 


| Blaut, Mr., a traveller, with K, Bell ,.. 


| Brabmadéva, Huihayavathel k., i 
| Brahmagiri, Rock Edict of «4. 


a 191 | 





Bindushra, Maurya k., and the Greeks | in 
India, 5; date of one one oe oon aay 
bist, wazir eee os ed De 


blair, halmandi, an tateainn hive ae ya 
Bleased Virgin, fountainof .. 1660, 153 n. 
Bloch, Dr,, on inserips. 33 n., $9, 5 n,, 65, 64, 65 
ow. 162 
Bodh Gaysi image insecrip , 38; 51 n.; of the 
Gupta year G7, 75; temple, GO and nm; 
ond Buddba or] 2a mae 277, f. 
Bodhisattva, in the Gandbire i inscripa., 179; 
BIBLDG iss oe 
Bodo Masjid in Sciuinene, toematiy a Buddhist 
temple ... ace} Gas OR 
Bokhuns and Ramavienieds inna Sogdinna...75 0. 
Bon religion, said to have originated in Tajik, 


. 180 


Porsia ... BS rn a 80) aod n, 
Rooteshallah, vil. in Palestine = 160 n. 
Howrey, Capt, and Am, Salisbury one Li 268 


Boyer, Mr., and Kanishka's dates, 28; and 
the Yue-chi, 32; and the Sakas, 250; and 

the Brabmagiri insorip. ... ow 346 
Brahma, g., 252 n., 254 n., 257 f, 26)) ce 3i3 
and n., 375, 577 and n,, 375 n.; his seven 
mind-born sons,—Sana, SenatanjAta, Sana- 
ka, Sanandano, Sanatkumira, Kapila, and 

Sanitana + 379 and n.; 380 ff, 334 

. of, 24 

Ho q, 350 n. 

Brahmaism in the old Madhyadééa co.,251, 
25+; and the Aryans, 253; 255 and n,; its 
effects on the BhAgavata creed, 257, {_; and 


prasida, 200; and the Yoga system ... 346 n, 
Brihman, from Malainkiu .. ... 232; 298 
Brihman orthodoxy, before Buddha's birth... J41 
Hrihmanas Por) one fer 251 z, 
Brahmanical record of Sodasa Pry we =D 
Brahmaniem, opposed by Buddhism and 

Jainism, 201 n.; in S. India oe oe RAD 

| Brahmanpil, k, Aofeated by Mahmid of 

Ghazal . tit tee ae +140 n., 141 
Dialers: ‘Sra G ous jaa eh Se 
Brabmaputra, the Lauhitya, riv, s+ 0 


Bribmans, 9; or Magus, 42; used Innar dates, 
47; in the Putijab, 7; and the Bhigavata 
Creed, 254 f, 9257 ; lat caste, 334 f.; and 
AgOkm see ove ai 45 f. 

Brahmany, the and Amb. Salisbury, 266, 

286 f,, 200, 205, 208, 310 ff. 

Bribml, seript in inscriptions, 25, 37, 29, SL; 
Kusana inserips., showing archaic forms 
occurring in them, list of, 35 ff.; 42; 46; 
in Seythian inseripa,, 5S ; in thoes of 
Kunishku, 59; on Castaan’s coins, ete., G0 

ff., 47; 249 

Brahminols or Pusbpinis, the Pushpakan 

WOMWED ws ee edi ane one oe 
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Brazil and tobaceo -- o-, “ rr 210 Balbul Lankar, shrine of - oor eee 192 
Mr., and Amb. Salisbu a ow 224 | aBum-lde, k, of Ladakh, his relations with 
Brihadratha, lact Maurya k, date +» + 69 Kashmir Ma eb Pos: ee | lem ee 


Bundarees, Banjara caste a. ee ove 2096 
Bundélas, a people of Rajput descent w» 190 
Bundéikband, ancient Jéjikabbukti, and the 
Chandéls, 114£, 119; 190; 137; or Vajra- 
nidu .. one an wae boo coe 2AZ 
Burgess’ Dr., Buddhist Stupas of Amaracati 
and Jaggayyopeta lw = S81, £82 n. 
Burkitt, Mr., on the Acts of St. Thomas, 48 and n. 
Burmese, Buddhists and the Safsera =», 342 
Barnouf, M., and the Third Rock Edict ... &0 
Butterworth, Mr., I. C. S., and Nellore stone 
inscrips., 199; 552 n.; oc sew, | eenpoe 
Byaraba and Vyila, q. ©. sere, , ane dee 
Byland, near Scanderoone = + = ewe sv 162 


Brihaspati,g. = om 375 
Brihat.Savshitd, o work by Varabamihira 20 n, 
Brond, Benj, and Amb, Salisbury .. —-~- 324 
Browne, Prof. E.G., of Cambridge, and Arab 
oe - on on eee 165 a. 
and Tukka,g.c. «.. 182, 1&4, 187 
Brnshal (Gilgit) or Bra-thea, Bruzha or 
Brusha oe - one oo oo 181 and nn 
Backeridge, Mr., E. I. Co's. Inspector on the 
Coromandel Coast vee 219, 221 and n., 222 
Budamanarayalapadu, in Nellore Dist, 
from .. oe - oe oer 201 
Buddon, N. of MahdbA..  o- os oo 146 
Buddha, 2 ff. ; date, 50; 63; 82 1.; 90; 9}, 
96 ff.; image at Banda, 110 n.; on medal- 
lions, 179 ; 180; 188; relic, a cause of war, 
235; hia creed in S, India, 238; 240, f.; 
relies of, 246; 251; 255, at SArndth, 277; 279; 342 
Buddha, The Date of, by V. Gopal Aiyer, B.A., 
M1 


Caddy's, Dr,, Loriyan Tangai inscrip. -. wD 

Cesarean era of Antioch and the Takhti- 
Bahal inscrip.... «+ + 48; 63 

Calais, Gailes «+ see ait" wate ow 170 


Buddha Konakamona stipa Pad ~~ 350 nh. Caiphas, palace ot - we ad - 157 
Baddbaghosa, Buddbist-writer, 10,13 and n. ; Caiuz, bis coins and those of Kadphises L, 
; 14; Sin. 28: 33; or Caligula.» oo os 71 


Buddbavarman, Vijaya k. 20282 ; 284 n. 
buddhi manazs, or intelligence aes, _ lipo 281 
Buddhism, and women, 12; 14; and Kanish- 
ka, 27; in Tibet, 80; in Chih-chi-t’o, 131; 
in Barmu, 179. f, : and Jainism, opposed 
to Brabmaniam, 201 n,; in Kamték, 206— 
203 n; 211 £. ; overthrown about the 7th 
cen. A. D., 239 f.; introduced into 8, India, 
242, 251; 253 f., 257 f,; its birth-place...277 f, 
Buddhist Councils, by Professor L. De La 
Vallée Poussin, I—The First Two Coun- 
cils, 1—18; 11—The Second Council ..81—-106 
Buddhist, inscrips. in Sanskrit, 29; 51 f.; of 
Mathurd, 59; Council at Vaiséali, second, 
52; 342; fourth ( Mabisangha or Mabdésan- 
giti) in Kanishka’s reign, 60; 73; books to 
China, 56 f.; 71 #.; statue in Khajardho 
temple, 133; in Shel, 186; temple, now a 
Masjid, 192; faith, embraced by Manimék- 
hala, 232, f,; 285 n.; times and Tamil 
literature, 241; idonography 279; creed of 
Aidka «. 281; %7£.; 349 and n,; 350 2. 


Ties cad er ore) dep) cones. ee 160 
Calabria wn 9 000 eee te 167 and n. 
Cullavagga, the... © et 7 
Callicoes, from Pettipolee -- 217 
Calvary, Mt. oe eee ” oe 157, f. 
Cambay, Gulf of RD Lhe) ...0y. ome 
Campbell, John; see Travels of Richard 
Bell, 156 ff, first mention of > 166 and a. 
Campanile, the, of Pisa oo. tte 4 eo Oe 
Campa Santa, Campo Santo, in Pisa... 168 and n. 
Campbor language of the Johor Jakuns .. S40 
Cainavisa, Canavasika, Sonavisin, various 
forms of SAvavasin Sambhita = + 82 and n. 
Candis, isl, hg ome 
candie, candy, a weight... 21/ and n, 219; 
995 ff; 264 £, 267, 269 f.; 285 ff,; 200 
ff.; 309, 7; S14 
Candragupta (Chandragupta) Maurya, and 
Seleukos Nikator, 25; his coronation and 
the Maurya era 0 40; 53; 74 
Candragupta II (Chandragupts) and the > 


Buddhists, 11; and Solar dates, 47; and Kugana rule in India. = ee 
Mathura, 245; 243 f.; and the date of the Cape Comorin, KumAri ws we 1715 232 
éaka era RO Capha, tn. See cary. _ .090;> «098 ww. 160 
Babler, Dr. and the Third Rook Edict of capon, capan,eunuch .- — + 994; S14 £, 317 
‘Aédka 19—21; 23; om inscrips., 29 and n., Caracalla, Emp.of Rome — “ °~ 4 
30 and n.; 33 f., 38 and n,; 39 and n,, 40 Careare (Karedu), a factory «- =~ 314, ff. 


Carmel, Mt. ena vse! Oe 160 f. 
Carpenter, Mr. J., E. 1. Co.’s wee 326 
Carrhae, scene of the defeat of Crassus corr ae 


and n.; 43 and n.; 44, 47 #.; 55; 58; 64; 
68; 180 n.; 245—247; 250; 315m, 346 f; 
on the ange Apastambe «0 SED. 





oud 
Cartellicri, Dr., Chandélla words 1}4, 120-f, 
cash,acoppercoin... 216 and n. 
Castana, father of Jayadiima, and the 

Saka cra = = an sie ave, | 
Vastana, a governor, 63 ; probably of Ajmere, 

under Huvishka ee er Be 
Catherine, Katherine, of Alexandria... ae 159 


Catherine of Sicnna ,.. on 
Catwal!l, Kotwiil me 
Cecilia, Sicily ... oo one ass 
Celebrities in Tamil Literature, by 5, Krish. 
miswami Aiyanger, M.A. L—Augustan 
Age of Tamil Literature =e os 
Centurion, FE 1. Co.’a frigate ... a 170 
Ceylon, Vattagimini, 18; 233; and the | 
Niyas, 235 and n.; onder Gajabihu, 239 ; 
and the Cholas, 240; invaded by the 
Tamils, 241; MS., 280; Buddhists and 


the Sika era, 342; and Vijia we 350 
chabitra wasir, chief minister ee we 96 
Chada and Chandra one oon one 16; 372 
Chihamina Lad on Pe Cg cr 128 


ChAhumiina, RAja a= see a ows 122 
ChiSi, service in cantonmeats oad on 20 
Chikkiyir, Slighiyfir or Slighiavik, a sub- 
division of the Anulimiji Ambalavisis 
ooo f,, 335 
Chikbydr-kuth, lectures on the Purduas and 
the Ithihdada ... a one ne aaa 
Chakordi Talao, in Rimték ... 204 f 
Chakrakita, tn, in Bastar State, 6. Provin- 
cos, burnt by Vijayiditya IlI, ... 852 and n, 
Chalulzya, architecture in Kurogode temples, 
173; territory, Eastern,201 and n. ; inscrip, 
at Kandukir, 283 ».; co, absorbed in 
Vengi asa -n oon 0 aoe ona 351 
Chiluk ya-Chila kings of Vingt aor 356 n. 
Chilukyas, and Rashtrakitas, 24; Eastern, 
of Véngi, their possible connection with 
Nellore, 281 n.; 352 £.; and the Chétas, 354 
and n.; 335 and n. 
Chamba, State, termannd titles in .. .. 75 
Chamberlaine, Geo. E. I, Co.'s servant, and 
Amb. Salishury, 266 .; 201, %; 30a, 
SIL Ff; d14; 329, 325 f, 328 
Chambers, Thos., E. I. Co's, Agent at Fort 


St.George ... an ian es 215; 220 
Champa, Dist, .. «4. many ae ve 105 
Champ4ram, and Mahmad of Ghazni «=. 146 
Chinakya, a Brihtman, councillor of Chan- 

dragupta 3 - 198 = ow» O14 
Chand’s Mohébi Khand, 115; and the 


Chindd, suggested cap. of Rodala .., O68 n. 
Chandadanda, Lord of BAfichi, defeated by 


Bavivarman ae om aoe now o85 Tha 


ss . | Chandradéva, k. of Kananj ...  ... 
Lae ere =e aly 


008 ff, 
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Chandél or Chandélla, see History of 
Benepe: | 
Chandéri,in Bondélkhand ... 120, 134 and n. 
Chandiké Devi, temple ut Riimték, 204 £ ; 
and Nagirjana woe 907 
Chandrabhiga Valley—-U pper—commemora- 
tion tablets to the dead, im... as ee OD 
14 n, 
Chand Rieli Epic, and the Chandél logends. 134 
Chandra Gupta I.—Candragupta, 25; 40; 
64; 74; married a Licchavi princess, 79; 
founded the Mauryadyn. .. ... 942 2, 
Chandrélla and Chandrdiréya, varianta of 


114 ff. 


oe nh 


Chandé!, 114 n, ; inserips. ad esl lG ff. 
Chang-Kien, Chang-Kian, and the Yue-chi, 
26; 60; 57; deathof .. as oe OR; 70 
Channa or Chanda, a Bhikshu, 6 and n., 
7,108, 148, 17 
¢hanna, roofs .,. Fag rey | 
Charkhari, in Bundélkhand .. ..  .. 190 
Charleton, Mr, &., E. L. Co.'s aervank oe BLS 
Chirvike, a character in the Prabédhachan- 
PEGG es wees SE 
Chastana, date of, 179; dyn., overthrown by 
Gétamiputra Sdtakarni .. 2i2 n. 
Chaturbhoj, Ramachandra or Lakghmangi, 
13]; 133; temple at Khajuribo ..  .., 144 
chaudhri ... ove ~ wes a oe 209 
Choudhri Abmad Khin,a Hokli, .. ... 209 
Chaukhandi mound, 8. of BArnith Per oe 276 
chaulam, among the Chakkiyira ... 4. 336 
Chanmukh temple, in Chimir s+ se Gob 


chaupar, a game a Te ee 
Chay, the Indian Maddvr, B.. Co's. trade in, 
2to, 270, 272 £.; 

Chédt, era, and Prof. Kielhorn, fies i 

kings, 135 ; 140 f,; 144 ;or Dihal, 143; 146 
Chollar plat inserips. of Kulittunga ey ns ine 
Chendaldr grant, of Kumarayishnn iL. 283 ; 

and the Pallava kings me ae 24 n. 
Chérs, kings, and Nandi, 171 #, ; 229 £; 

fleet, 231; and Karikila, ads; f,; 236 f,. 

240 ; sphere of influence, 242; £43 und n., 

ond the Pallavas a. soe 254 n. 
chiip, chop, astamp ... oe 295 
Chhatarpur, State, and the Chandéls, 131 ff ; 


136, ff. 

Chhatarsil, Rijé, Bundéla chief ...  ,.. 130 

Chhattisgarh, Mahi Kosala or Per eee ely | 
chheti, land held in return for menial service, 

76 ond B.. 

Chichhir,a grain collector .. a... 7 


Chih -chi t'o (Chinese) and Jojhati, q. Be 


: Ld 131 
chit bahi, register of titles on oon 


« 76 


$95 


um 


aT 


Chiliinwili, and the Haklis 1. 9.» 
Childers, on Buddhist rules ... 
Chillé, in the Allahabad Dist,, home of Alba 
and Udal Ch] one ee nie nh 145 
Chimér, vil., in Warora Tahsll, Chind4 Dist., 
and the'Ghidd’ ceremony... ++ === 
Chins, received Buddhist books, 56 £; 71 i; 
and Kanishka, 59 f.; and the Yue-chi, 69; 
71; and Scythia, 72 ; and Nagirjana, 206; 
and tobacco, 210; and Confucius... ©. S41 
Chinese, historians and the Yué-chi, 26 ff. ; 
Ching-ti,emp.of Chinn a. =» 71 
Chiramana, Sirumagai, vil in Nellore Diat., 


Tamil inserip. from .. — sw 200; 34 n. 
childk, an Indian weight — ome 76 n. 


Chitra, a hero oon Pre) one Prt os 2k] 
Chitrakita, visited by Rima oe Pry land 02 
Chitra-dikbandin Rishis, the seven. s-- 375 | 


Chitretl, RAji, chief of Girdmilé in the 


Deccan ... one eee one or) ae 151 
Chittaur—Chitor-gadh, besieged by Akbar 
149, 150 n. 


Chilagaiga, E. Ganga k., 179; his Téki 
plate inscription, 351; and his four sona 
in Orissa one 8 one one 

Chin, history, and Prof. Kielhorn, 113; 
kings and Nandi, 171 ff. ; power in the 
Telugu co. 200 and n.; defeats, 229, 235 £. ; 
935 and n.; 236 £.; 239 and m.; co, 
invaded by Gajabihu I. 240 and n.; 
influence, 242 f. ; kings, and the Pallavas 
o84 n.; and Aédka, 43; temples and 
inecrips. coy ane oer oo 355; a57 

Ché'as in 8, Nellore, and E. Chilukyas, 354 
and o,; 355 f, and the Kakatlyas 357 n. 

Cholmley, Nath., aud Amb. Salishury os O28 

chop, chhap aoe co 295 f., 997, $10, ala 

Chorasmia, modern Khiva ., + 78 n. 

Chorghode, surname of Devajt a 

Chowang-mo, a Yuechi principality... 26 

Christ, crucified... wo =S lo owet(‘<‘éiy:« a nL. 

Christians and Turks ... + ow 16) and n. 

Chronicle of the Maidi Stale, terms from, 

7o and n. 

Chronicles, Ceylonese, and KAlidoka... $42; 343; 

345, 349 and n.; 350 and n. 


ehilk, in oath sw. — ae Prod 77 and n= 
chungam, or jamean eee tee 275 n. 
Ohbiraballirijn, Bina &., in the Gantur Dist. 354 
Citadella d'Artiglieria, in Pisa oe) ow» 165 
Ulandius, emp. of Rome er ee | | 
Clerke, Col., E. 1. Co.’ servant one one 326 
Clopton, Mr, and Amb. Salisbury =. « 219 
Coat, B.1.Co.'s ship «+ ss os os 2668 
Codlfisa, Cudisa, Sodhsa — - a O47 
Coimbatore Dist., temple in on eed 192 i; pur 


95n.; 07 o. 


eos Sie 





coinage, ofthe Chandél dyn... ++ 114 ff. 
coins, as historical evidence in India, 25; of 
the Indo-Grecian Kings, 26 f.; 30; 33; of 
Hima-Kadphises and Kanishka, 4; of the 
Bakes 47 n.; 64; 58 f.; of Kanishka, 60; 
of Gondophernes and others —  amjires 


Colbourn, H.Croon, E. 1. Co's. writer. ood ff. 
Cold Waters, a place in Aleppo os a sss 162 
Colebrooke's Essays .. sa aed 


Column, dharmachakra, to mark the scene of 


Bauddha’'s first address oo eee B77 979 
| Commodus, emp. of Rome w+ a 61, £., 74 
| Comorin, c, Kumiri.. .. 171; 232 


Compendium of the Wei, and the receipt of 
Buddhist books an eag FH ibis ae) OO 
Confucius rest as ons i ws 4] 
Conjeevaram, Kilfichi, Pallava cap. 171 #., 
197, 282 n.; 284 n.; 351; 355; 357 and n. 
Contributions to Panjabi Lexicography, by 


A. HL. Rose, LC.S. Abkhori—Domri 209 Tf. 
Convent of the Holy Cross .. ++ ase LEN) 


Coomarasami, the Hon'ble P., and Karikila. 
aid; 24! 
Coomaraswamy, Dr., and Indian Art we 25) 
Corge, 8 FOOTE we ver teste 321 f 
Coromandel Coast, scene of Amb, Salisbury's 
labourae «+. —_ eon Pity S15 i oF]. 1. 
Corsica, isl. ae aa eee : oe 169 
Cotton, E.1.Co’s.tradein «. on 992 if. 
Court, Mr., EB. L. Co's: servant at Metehle- 
patam 1 oe eon Poe] ee Per] | i 
Cousens, Mr,, andthe Khajuriho temples, 


114; on Rimttk ane on oe ate he 
Covell, Mr., E. I. Co.'s servant was Ooe 
Coviia Por eee em nd oe om og) 
pramana,amascetico = os vee 1st 
grimonyo, 8 Buddhist rules. 101 #f., 193 
Crandon, Mr., E.1.Co's, servant .. 23, a7 
Crassus, defeated at Carrhae ... ios 70 f. 
Crivasti, o. yal 105 f. 
Crawley, Mr.,and Amb. Salisbury. 322 ; 324; 326 

Crideva palace ard Per ont Po ws OT. 3 
enccheda, doctrine of non-survival  ... 18m. 
Cuiisa or Goddsa, Sodasa, a satrap... 247; 250 
Cnddupah, Dist... ss mene nee ee 
Pry uF 


cuffalgh, hijila co eee ae ee 

Cundanore, Cundeveare, Condanire, ancient 
name of Karnal wee 266 n,; 205 2; 910, 314 

Cunningham's, Gen, Nemistic Chronicle, 
@5n.; and the Eastern Greeks, 26; on 
dates nnd inecrips. 28 ff; 99 and n.; on 
Sake and Knugana, 41 f£; 44 and n,; 47 
and n.; 48 and n.; 51 and n.; and the 
Bodh temple, 60 and n.; on the 
Chandéls, lid4andn.; 118 #.; 129 and n.; 
190 ff.; and the Koéala cap. 208 n.; on 
inscrips» 245, 246 n.; 278, 279 and n.; 345 








896 INDEX, 
Cutch, conquest of ee rr oe 61, 74 Dawes, Mr., and Amb. Salisbury nae 217 f. 
Cyprus, isl, oe weetsiesss«:62, 167 ond nn, Daya Ram, Pandit, found a copper-plate in- 
Cyrus, k. of Persia eee ~~ eee 78 n. scrip, at Set Mahet eee ove ose bee 180 
Da-yul, Tibetan province... une oe SOD. 
aeghts, tee those who sender menial service in 76 IDe, dynasty of Zangskar-Guge ie we 333 
xe We Sw OO Dead, exposed in Tibet, eto., 80; commem 
Dahbi, near Bijawar, i inscrip. at oe ove 186 io abet to, was Upper Chandrabbiga 
daka, potherb +e woe rr oo oo 95 Valley .. ie 4 gee ove vee 332 
Daksha,a Prajipati ... S65 38H) ag x peg? tae 
Deksbemitss oyna Nahaphoaw o> Ot | Deb-ther-rion-po, Tibetan work ws 79 
kshdrima, Siva we ewe 1De-btsug-(btsun ? Tibetan pri 
Dalai Lama, uses the deer symbol ... =... 277 nex Se ree f. 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki, Bhar chieftain ee Hesein as we 82 
Dahal, Chédt ... oe eco, ABV a "| De-ch (Sankara) ki'ol 8 Talia; comestadl 
Daipat 86 of Mandi, a Good RAja .. + 146 to Baddhiam in re 
Daméiras or Lavanyas w. = + we 184 + | deer, symbol, of the Dalai Lama a... 277 
Damascus, gate of Jerusalem oe so 157 “5 Deering, Mr., E. 1. Co's. servant ss. ss. 220 
Damasena, 80n of Rudrasimba eee eo De Jamaspa, Saint tee ae AN 350 and n 


Diméddara .. 380 


Daméh Dist., formerly included in Bundel- 


khand oe ad oe “ oo 130, 132 
Dandaka, desert of one eee aoe ws 355 
dangri, dungarees, coarse cotton cloth ... 264 
dingt, a gate-keeper ... oe = ores 
Daniell, Mr, Wm., E, 1, Co.'s aibaents at Ped- 

Gapolle vo ore ei wes BS £., 272; SOI 


Dantivarman, k., father of Nandi __... 
Diradas, or Dee Sete He. N 


Kashmir oes eee eee ~ 181 
Dari Shikéhb, son of Shah Jobin ade o- 14 
Darbhfranyé4vara, Saivatemple .. ... 173 
Dards, Diradss, of Gilgit, conquered by Tibet, 

181 and n., 182 
Darius, and the use of Saka, 41 f ; 250; his 

Indian ition eee oe oid o“ 79 

darohi (Sk. droha),an oath ... + 77, 78n, 


Daréi, in Nellore Dist., inscriptions from, 
199 = a See Daéanapura, now 
Dariéi oe wee 383 and n.; 356, 857 n, 
Daru, tnsertp. of Lachen-kun-dga-rnam- 
rgyal at... tee wee ~ vee 191 
Dae, Mr. 8. Cc, On Mieistune ... tes eos 207 
Daéanapurs, Pallava cap., possibly the modern 
Darti, Sanskrit charters issued from, 238 
andn.;inthe Teluguco. .. .. 284n. 
Désapura, modern Mandasor ... <= _ eee. 100 
Daéaratha, temple in Rémték, 203; 252; and 


Aséka oe oe oe ~~ +350 n. ; 378 
Daddévamédha Baoli, tank at Ramték, 204 ¢. 
Dati, name in the Kaldarrainscrip.... ... 66 
David, k., his sepulchre, 157; wells... .., 159 
Davids, Prof. Rhys, on the Buddhist 


canon, 
1,2n.; 7m. 140,81 m,, 86,89; 103; 241 n ; 
his Buddhist India, 341 f.; on the 
Brahmigiriinscrip. .. ..  ...346, 348 f. 


De La Noy, De Lannoy, Consul at Aleppo, 
and Amb. Salisbury... ++ 163 and n 
Delhi, and k. JaipAl, 140 andn.; 141; under 


Akbar .. era, eu ooo 149 ff. 
Demetrios, k. of Bactria, 25 £. ; and Eukrati- 
“~ oe oe 69 


Digi eabis “the Lalitpur Dist, inecrip. 


from - tee eee on aoe 17; 143 
De-Roy, durdi,g.v.  ... ooo eee 295 
Dééa-band4ri, a surname of Nandi oes oe 172 
Deva, temples in Chih-obit’o ... 9 se ave 151 


Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 16 n., 81 n., 
91 n., 94, 96 and n, 99 n., 100 and a. 
legendary patron of the dranyaka-bhikehus, 
101 and n. ; 196 
Dévahati, motbor of Kapila ... 251 n.; 255 n, 
oe ee ,and the BAlAji temple in 


ar bed one to eee eee 333 f. 
dévatula, temple ... ow 232, 
a+ crag Se seuabios of Yaédvar- 

os = ove | s18 5 186; 128 


Dibvenien, a polygitd iagniteg, notice of a. 212 
Dévandh!, a nun, accompanied Kévalan and 
Kannabi 


“e ora 


DévapAla, k. of Kasiatas oe = oves36 5 189 
Dévaputra, dynasty to — 
belonged bon ae ont 42 f. 


Devasvimin, a Saiva priest oo one wee 185 
Dévavarman, Chandélla prince. 117; 126, #; 143 
Devi, goddess, in Paijib legend ... 149; 203 
Devi Jagadambé, temple at Khajuribo ... 193 


Dev, Din, ths “ine = * 4S ey 315 f. 
Dewaiinscrip, ... ss.  s.» 81, 46, 62, 69 
Dhajaga,ahero...  ... sn ssn. nue 9889 
Dhamek stépa at Benares .. 3... 1s 278 
Dbamilas, and Buddha's begging bowl ... 240 


dhamma or dharma, 2 £,,5,9; 341; 360n; 
379; 381 £384 





Dhammapada, Dutreuil do Rhin's M8. of ow 58 
Dhanakataka, near Gantur, home of the 


so7 
droha, 8k,=hostile action 44.000 os 77 0. 
drona, & measure a ee - lit 
Andbrabhrityas =. 242 n.; 1 n.; 3510.) Drona,a Brihmana ... wen "O51 f. 
gre cr or Dharanikita, later Andhra 
aba 931 f. 


Dang Chandella be 116 he "320 ; 196 ©; 
130, 132 £., 140 £, iu n. 
diinaf, an Indian meastre =. ae 76 n. 
dharaptu, aasiatant clerk Per] oe we 0D 
Dharma, Dhamma, religious conduct, 2, f., 5, 
9, H41, 350 v.; “$79, 381 f., S84 
Dharmachakra column at Sirnith 278 f. 
Dharmagupta, sect of Buddhists, 2n., 3n.,4 
and n., 5, 6n., 8 n., 9, 11 and n- 
Dharmaja oe ae ase . Bl 
Dbarmapuri (Tagaddr) .. nee one Prd 939 De 
dharmastambha, wonument of devotion .. 245 
Dharmarvaram, in the Ongole tildk, fragment 
of inacrip. from ~~. «» 852 n,, 353 n. 
Jharmek tower, at Garnith 0 ss 
Dharméivara Mabiddva temple, in Bimtéx... 203 


Dhauli, geet “ —- on 108. 
dhonat, im Indian measure "0 2 oo 76 n, 
dhotain, Hindu title, used for Mughal prince. 154 
Dhémrédvara, Dhdmrikeha, for Sambuka ... 205 
dhiini, sacred fire ane aes Per 110 ad qh, 
Dhunuthara = «+s nae pas ows BAL 
Dhitiigas ore _ "16; 82 and n.; 101 
Darecssien Sp: Falah te called» Pier 

vata = was = -« 255 
Diack's Kuli Dialect of Hindi, 260; Gaset- 

leer of Dera Ghai Khia on ane , Bel 
dib, Sk. divya, an ordeal - on oe iv 

Digniga, writer Per nhs Prry wad =o 9 
Dinwin, mouthpiece of a deota oe iia, 
Diodorus Siculus, on Nanda of Magadha Pers ot 
Diodotos Soter, k, of Bactria at iv 2 | 
Dionysos, the wine-god “ oon oo ws 49 
Dipavana, and the Ceylonese Chronicles 349, 

350 and n, 

Din, Due, Dew w. ee owes, 8355 SUM, SIE i, 


Diwin of KAbul, first mention of — ... ll nm 
Dofb, OF Antarvédi CO, sas oe etl one 14i 
Domitian, coins of, in the Ahinposh StQpa, 


41; 72 
Doomeday Book, dhol bahi 2. 0 ese 78 | 


Lee ee Vinaya Pita- 


eS ape ey — oa 29 n. 
oan in the Godavari Dist., Chija 
one ar 355 n. 
Dramilas, aces k. Hondouacasi= Tlie 
vawalla... Pr on Pet) oes Prt) 172 
Draniana, oo. oan Pet “ one eee 249 
Draupadi, wife of the five Pagdavas., + 254 


* 










Drungpa All, nial Malidarmna die name of 


‘aBom-lde's son “is wali = » 189 
Durviisas, a Brihmana oe oe ‘252 fi. 
dikish,a contractor... on 27 


Dabkund inscrip, of Wiiraanmedihiher Kach- 
chhapaghiita ... ee ion 128 
Dub-thal-ael- yi-aietong. Tibetan work ... 80 
Dudahi (Lalitpur, now Jhiinsi Dist.), imserip. 
froma. wit? oe BIG 
Dagirija, or Durgarije, mentioned. in Pet- 
tiru inmscrip. oe O3 DL. 
Dalcha, Dulocha, Turk, invader af Kashmlr, 
182 and n., 183 and n., 185 
Dulva, Buddhist work .. «. Sand n.,17 n. 
dumbd, fat-tailed sheep... 12 ss 163 n. 
Dung, gate, Sterculina, of Jeursalem 153 n. 


«2 279 | dungarees, dangri, coarse cotton cloth, E. I. 


Co.'s trade im, 264 ff,; 294 #.; 309, SISE, 316 


durdi, de-roy, promotion in the king's 
BAMA ass pers oon —_ Pr we BOS 
Dirgi, Pirvatl or Lakahml .. «+ 147; 26 
Durgarija, Dogirlje 2. 9s oss $53 n. 
Durgévati, Chandél princess ... 137; 146 and n. 

Dutch, in Alleppo, 165; and the E. I. Co, 

819 @: B41; 269, 290, S12 £., 315, 317, 
S19 f. 

| Dutt'’s, Mr. R. O., Civilisation in Ancient 
India one Per) 231 n. 

dvangula, Feniettahiorsa: Buddhist practice, 
61, 83, 93 
Dvrairaké c. and Tuvarai 237 D., 257 n., 378 
Dvirapati, o title on one # oe 100 
Dviravati or Halebid in Mysore == 237 nm. 
Dwita, son of Prajipati ... oo 376, 378 

Dwiraks, im Guzerat, and Tuvarai .. 230 0. - 

Dwhrasamodra, Dwiravati, and Tuvarai ... 230 
| dwarf, near Mandasor pillars .. =. 108, 378 
dwdrpdla figures at Sondni—... ror 108 £. 


Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, 48 n. ; 

181 n.; 162 and n ; book-notice of Second 

Edition a ws L7E; 391 
East Indios, Travels of B. Bell in, ¢. @. os 156 ff. 
Ectzana or Anjana epoch os) ae . oy) 
Egmont, Capt., and Amb. Balisbury ... . 29 
Egypt, Roman conquest of, 71; ‘etek coat 

of, 165 n:; conquered by Persia «. = ++ S41 
a a os Co weStéiS TH, SHO, 
875 £, 378 


« 187 


vacant A |, tee 


Fl-Amarna, the Arzava tablets from ... ated fF | 
Elnentti, vil,, N. of Kolehukonra, Vikrami- 


ditya’s ({I.} grant of ord - eee 351 n. 
Elia, isl. oe - oe eee oe one 187 
Elins, Prophet oe eee oe ore 159  é 
Elimbeth, St, house of «= ewe 160 and n. 


Eliot. on Mahmad of Ghazni, 140 n., 141, 
142 n., M6 a. 

Eliot's, Sir W., Coins of Southern India, 

281 n; his mention of Virabhadra, the 


Kakatiya cso | 08h y (eee aoa OS MND Mle 
Flliott, Capt,, on the Haklis .. se —-- 210 
Enangars, a caste goed 1 etek eb eset). pMieeny Oe 
Endore inscrip. ... = see wee wwe DB 


England and tobacco 210; 216; 218; 226; 270 


English, and French, in E. L Co's, 
time o- toe - ~ eee 315; 317 
Eponder, coins of oo - “ ow GB 
Ephraim, riv. .0 coe cee wee wee 168. 
Ephthalites, or White Hans... +. — «- 148 
Epic of the Anklet, or Si 230; 
story of, 231; 233; and. Karikila ChoJa, 
331; and Senguttuvan Séra ... £35 #, 240. 
Eridi,a Simanthar caste seo ee wee 3 
Erin, Erakana, suggested cap, of Jijhdts, 
131 and n. 
Erumanattn Nalliyakkon, a Vellore chief ...229; 
2i9 
Eenn, Eason, ae the ancestor of the Arabs... 104 
Eudamos, enivap of the Patjib Re os 25 
Kuktatidas and Demetriceg 4, 296; 32; SAB; 
69 


Fumenes, secretary to Alexander the Grea 25 
Enunach, baptized by St. Philip, 160; called 

ow O14 
Furore #hipe eee eve Be be) 
Euachins, &t., sepuichve of o- 159 aud uy. 
Rustoenin, Etovhia, St, sepulchre ot. 159 and n, 
Evti, a Pandya ctlef see 230, 24% 
ate, ot =Anvith = 
Ayit. sil in & Arcot, Siva temple at... 


en peepe wo , eee ose 


* “ee 


*gen var oe 


201 nu. 


Predrion and Wrddhiem cs oe Bn, ; 101 n, ; 242 


b og Tepertay a! al lo-lo-yne eee wee oo» 208 
Pe i rT ers sos «+ 216 and n. 
Farley, Mr., 1, Co.'s ose ose 226 
farmede, phirwitumd see ove, core | 218, 298 
Fateh Jong imerip, one eee ~ 46; Gi, “8 
Fath, k. of Kashmir ~ ,.. Ae ne oe 192 
iynjdirt of Bamgash 2 0. ce ees TS 
Telucea, feluke, Dr Temat vee hd eee ove 160 


¥r, reveen, Mr, ond the Saka, 27; 41; on 
Reoub sha, [: and the Rogala cap. 208 n. 
; :* ’ ‘\ Raat! hk. Jaipal... “~* or 140, 142 n 


—— At A 


7 it, | 


INDEX. 


Fframpton, Mr., parson, andR. Bell... 162 ff, 
Ffranks and Turks we sn wre ee 1S 
Field, Mr, E. 1. Co.’s servant...263, 270, 325, 428 
Fish god, in Gandhiira sculpture... 179; 236 
Fleet, Dr., and the Vikrama era, 27; on in- 
scrips., 29, 42, 44 and n.; 45 ff; 53, S5f, 
61; 75; 107 and n.; 109; 179; 245 ff.; 282 
n.; 2@4n.; 0n the Nirvina, 342; 346; 9 
and n.; 350n.; and Véngi... —... 351, 552 n. 
Fleetwood, Mr. R., E. I. Co.'s Resident at. 
Pettepolee .... 217 ff.; 223 ff.; 272; 311, ff. 
Flinders Petrie, Prof., and the Sirnfth Lion 


capital ae one oo aoe ee aoe $78 
Florio, mentioned the Aubble bubble... 48 210 
forbearance, in the Mazdayasnian creed _,.., 359 


Fort St. George and Amb, Salisbury, 214 f. ; 
Factory, Records of, 215 #f., 218 f., 224 ff, 
264, 267, 269 ff , 288, 200 fF. 309 fF. 
Foxcroft, Gen., E. 1. Co,’ Agent .«. 220, ff. 
Prancke, Dr., and the dates of Kanishka, 28; 
Frashaoshtra, Saint + soe 250 and n, 
French, traded in Beyronte, 161 and n., 163, 315 
Fihrer, Dr. and Jaina inscrips, 33; his 
Progress Report 38; 61 


** oe “~ 


Gadidhova, Chandélla minister, brilt atem- 
ple oon Tanades.ite oe 320 
Gibadardla, dyn. of Kanuuj oes 26h n, 

Gahupwirs, a Kijpat clan, and the Chandéls, 
10 and n., 137 

Gajohabn I, k. of Ceylon, and Sengattuvan 


oo ve 


-F 


3; 208 f., invaded the Chilaco, — ...240f. 
Gejabdba II. ote Ptr ~~ wee 240 £; 
Gajopatia, of Orivsa, inscrips, of ave 351 n. 
Goekkhove and Khokhars “io blaeg 142 n. 
Galle, Exp. of Romo ... bee vie oo 72 
yementa, villages ~~ eee eee oe 100 
pneka, an accomntant ... oe oo +20 f. 
Ganapati, Kakatlya k., inserips, of ... 356 f. 


Ganda, Chandéllak.... —... 125 #.; 193, 144 ff. 
Gandavaram, in Nellore, inscrips. at... 283 n. 
Gindbfra, and the Parthian dyn., 54; and 
Kanishka, 60 and n.; 82n.; sculptures 
178 f., 372; 185 ; 258 


Ganééa, figure at Ajaygarh ... Poe oo» 124 
Gang, riv, ar “ ee “ “e 251 
Ganga dyn, and Kurngode, 173; 230; and 
the Pandyas on eee ord nee oe 
Gadgnikonda-Chélapuram, in Trichinopoly 
Dist. temple at ore ove eee 21 n, 


Ganga-Pullava dyn., 172; in the Nellore Dist., 
352; and the hye ae - te Po S54 

Ganga Raja, viceroy of Vishourardbona 
Hoysala, captured Talakidu eo» 229; 240 

Gangaritans and Alexonder the Groat... 348 


INDEX, 


390 








Ganges, riv., icc ahd a ; as the sporse of 
PALA ‘Il; victory of Senguttuvan Béra 
sk - 2965 12, 277 
Gangetic Valley occupied by the Aryans, 251 
Gangéya coins, and the Chandéls — 
GAnyéyadeva, KAjd, assumed the title Vik- 
rauniditya - 146 and n., 147 
Gangi, in a legend aba -. 300 
Gaijim, plate of Sadtien, 53 ; and the E. 
Chalukyas ose a 
GasbA, or Marwari Git, q. ©. 
Garbe's, Prof. &., Sisithya-Philosophie, 
251 n.; and the Bhigavata creed, 255 and. 


255 
« Li 


» 201 
« $22 


— ost 


n.; 266 and m4 a 259 | 
_ 243 | 


Garb conception ceremony..." 4 
GAéngya, av Outland Brihmana . os aol 
Garba’, in the C, Provinces, (Chandél aah 
142; traditional seat of the Gand dyn. . 196 
Garb’ MandlA, Gind chief... oe . 187 
garhid négis, militia comma ndants of Kula 
Hill forta eee tom td con “6 
garm dib, a form of ordeal Fo), Wwekaac C7 A weep 
Garuda, g. o- oe O76 


3n0 f. 
we 140 
ee 


(Hithas, the, 458; aaa khvetoaddta nue 
Gandas and Yasovarman ~ 
Gautama, a Brihinana ... ie a 


Gautama Buddbo,date of .. 0; 96 
Gantam!putra Sitakarni’s Nasik inserip. «.. 282 
Gavdmpati, » Buddhist monk na 3a. e 6 n. 
gare, the kino = the earth... “s «ae 
Gdyatri, prayer to the Son Si ff. 
‘nz, (UES, guez, Indian yard .. rrr y Pee 200 1] 


Cazetieer Gleanings in Central India, by 


Capt. ©. B, Luard, M.A. 1 The alan- 

dasor Pillars, 107 #.; A Famine vores 20 ff 
tienon, th, om oo. osm one eG 
irene, Tel Tagg Pro at mn Prt a cai 
f Teor, Bb, and the dragon oe Ee 
Chenrge ant Martha, the ship .. au 
Gethoemane — «+. Lhe 


Klin (?) Gaule Caines dove smatce! ee VEL 
Petit Tae eats at Khajuraho ... 133 and n. 
Gharipur, coins of Wemakadpbises at te 56 
Ghauts, W. ie 242 f. 
Ghazni, coins of Voosnes foul at, 5b; oceu 

~ pied by Amir Alptigin, ete. ... 


gheighnd, collector of ghi 
Ghiyty-ud-dia,. nan “ne 
Ghédé of Chimir, the, ... +». 
Ghora Angirasa, teacher of Krishna “Davakl- 


<0 


putra aoe aoe ee 
Ghort Shihib-ud-ain, or » Muise-ud-din owe 145 | 
ghorta, subdivisions of a sig io 78m. 
Gbrithrehia ne = cry on 831 
Qbiritn SulfAns, their debian aa 145m. | 






we 
| 
| 
| 


139 and n.; : 40 | 
and n.; 141 | 





| Gibeon, Guibeon, mt. ... 2k. 
Gilgit, Brushal, and the Arabs 181 ae ae 
Tibetan occupation of sa ond . 182 
Gingerlee,—coust between the Geaanas 
Estuary and the Jaganniih a 
the E. T. Co. =e aoe 
Ginghams, E, I. Co.'s trae i in hens 213; 
262, fh; 285 
Girdar, in WardhA,and the Ghédi ceremony, 334 
Girndr, inserip. . ow 1S fs 246 
Glatton, the ace . 157 
GodAdri, or Gwalior a a» 141 
Godivari, Dist., and the E. Chilukyns 201, 
delta, ocenpied by the Andhras 281 ; and 
the Pallavas 282; and Kéna chicla doo m. 
Gogga-desa (Goge ?) invaded by Zainn'l- 
‘Hbidin ... ss ne ee ae 
| Gokula Ashtaml, rekon anniversary es 
Gokula Darwizi, gate in Rimték a 205 
golakh, wlma fund ak op iE 
Goleondah, and Amb, Salisbury 29%, 206, f., S11 
Golden Gate of Jerusalem oe §=—-156, 158 
Goler, State, in Kangra Dist.... 301 and n.; 305 
Gonakenallita, Guuakenallanda, surnames 


oe 1G) 


« 320 


ane Pt] 


ae oes 


Lt 


of Vijayiditya TXT. .. ass 352 m- 
Gonatas, k., Antigonus se eee SES 
Gondopbernes, Purthian k., 27; or Gudu- 


phara, inserips, of 30; titles 40; 42; and 
coins 47, and St, Thomas 485 81, fj in 
Becistan... + ea 
Goénds,and the Khangirs, 1300.58 aa canine 
of the Chandéls oss 136 ff. 
gowi, gunney, sacking, E. I. Co's trode in «.. 264 
Goodepelldoe, tn ~ 297 
Groodepowder, (Gundlapalt an and Amb. Salis- 


v4 


bury «+ ve 1» Sod 
Goodeshawiler, tn. c= ce 295 
Goodlad, Capt., and the E. I. ‘Co. a» DG 


Gopals, Grahman general onder Kirtivartoan, 145 
Gopala, Kivalnn, q. 0. oon » 231 
igoyal- kid, & ceremony... so 
Gituma ... “ 18; 103 andi n.; oe! 
Gotamiputrma, Avahra k., and the Palhavas . 282 


Gétamt{putra Sitakarni, Gautamlputra, 

Andhra k., defeated by Nahapfina 45; and 

the Sukas one o42 D5 ogo 
Gotarzes of Parthia, death Of nese 72 
Govinda, k. oe —_ one nae OO0 
Girinda II, Paabtrakata So contemporary 

of Dantivarman i or ave 172 
Gavindrachandra Gihadavila (Giharwitr) k. 

of Kanau) 228 ae Ld nh. 


Gral pati 

grdo’, o hamlet, sub-division of a phdtt « 76 

Greco-Roman, Greco - Roman, and 
the Chinese 57; art, in India ... 178 £.; 572 








400 INDEX. 
Greece and Pericles mw. ss» ane nee SH) Gyal-rab-sal-wahi-me-long, a Tibetan work... 79 
Greek, power in India 25, ff; and the Yué- Gyfford, Wm. and Amb. Salisbury ... 217, f. 

chi 32; 34; distinctions between Scythians 

and Sakas, legend on coins 41; 44; 48; 

principalities, rule, in Afghanistan 54; 

divinities 60; 62; dynasty, extinction of 

69; £.; origin, of the Indian drama 178, f.; SS Eby oa a | 

ancestry of the Haklis 209; accounts, of More acs WgAS oe 235; 258 

Indian history 343; 345; influence on 5 aia vee owe one gee) oe NEE 

Indian art,eto. ewe ewe 871, t. | BUTI, Emp. of Rome = ate was, 78 
Greeks, Yavanas he va wa woe 247 Hagima, Satrap of Mathur, date of ee) 
Growse, Dr., on inscrips. ... .. S3.n.; 215 | Heehméga, Satrap of Mathurh = 45 70 
Gudimallam, near KA'qhasti Bann inserip. at. 954 | Hass ee Sete" eee 
Gudnaphar or Gondophernes,k. ... 80; 48 Haibe aa Rifichana vo oe ene 186 
Gaddr, Taluka, inscrips. in ... 200; 352; 355, f, se or Kalachuris of Chédi, 137; 146; 
Guge (?)Gogga-deia .. ss wwes«dSB F. tiles 2 eens Ee 
Gage, and the W. Tibetan kings oe 332, f, ; or oe nd oe — 
GubAvihtra, connected with the Mathma Haihayavarsél kings and the RAmtdk insorip. 204 

Lion capital .. —... we oo es, 45 Haji Haidar Sbih, k, of Kashmir ..  .. 190 
Gajor tribes of Hazira Dist... 9. 4. 210 | HAW Khin, a's0n of Zainu'labi-ain vw 189 
Gujarit, and the Kaluchuri era 135; W., or Haklis of Gujrit in the Pafijab, ballad of, 

Anbilwapa . vs oss, ee, nee 144 | _ Biting table of descent... ... one es 200 
gula, augar-cane juice... ase vee 95 | Mkt, “lost river’ of Indian desert...  ... 139 
Gunage, Gunaka, surname of Vijayadityn IT 952 | #éldsya or Tiruvildyddal, a Tamil poem ... 229 
Gunakensllunds, Gonakenallita, surnames Halebid in Mysore, or Dvaravcti —... 237 nv. 

of Vijaydditya TIL... eee n, | Mislicarnasgus lions, and those of the Sarnath 
Gunda Sieetipg: os a 7g | a ee ae we, ee ae 
Gundila Venkatddri, Gandell Ancatawdree, _| Halluksbana, or Sallakshapavarman...  ... 148 

of Metchlepatam and the E.1.Co... 267, #f, | #!mandf, an inferior kirddr wae 77 
Gundepollee, tn. in Madras Presidency ... 317 | Ham!'rpur, in Bundalkband, 130; 192; 186; 145 
Gundlapalli, Goodepowdee ... . ane 296 | Hatt dynasties, first and second, histories of 


Gununey, goni, sacking, E. I. Co.'s trade in 
264,f; 267 ff.; 265, f.; 268; 20; 293; 
295; 310; 315, ff. 
Guntur, Dist, and the E. Chilukyas 210; 
records from ... ase Pan ‘wee ay 
Gupta, Samvat 23; inscrips. 29; 32; 38 £, ; 
51 and n.; 52; era 53, 63, 74 f.; kings, 
aud the Licchavis, 79 ; period, Bodhisattvas 
of, 179; 180 and n.; °79 
e+ 244 and n, 


Guptds of Salsette 


Gorgi-Masaun, Rehbuta, qe VT. coe oe 137 un, 
Gurha, inscrip. from +e ane ee - 125 
Girjara Kingdom=Kanguj ... - 144 and n. 


Gdrjaras, tribe of foreign origin 135 and un. ; 


and Yasdvarman = ase oe ons og 
Gixjara- Pratibfira, dyn, of Kanauj..  ... 147 
Gurdispur, and Akbar .,. oo» = owe 51 
Gurukkals, Kurukkals ... pie, aco ese OAT 
Gusana, for Kusana_... eve oe 425 4 
ur, - ~~ oor éhn bse 206; 296 
Gwilior 114; 131; or Gopidri 141; and 

Mahmdd of Ghazni .., * es §=1425 145 
rGyalbu Rinchen, possible identity with Rig. 

chana, of Kashmir ... Gib” bi eis -» 187 
rGyal-chung=little Kings w=, 8. 9] 
rGyal-rebz, the, and Tibetan history... | 18} 


26; 321; 
hdisili, revenve-paying land... ehae: 
Hanumin, g. image at Khajuraho, 114; 131 

f,; 134; on Chandél coins, 147; temple 

Ramték, 208; or Anjanéya ... 
Haoma sacrifice... 0. ,., «+ 380 
Hoppy Entrance, E. 1. Co.'s ship ans 264 
Hari, g., 170 and n.; « Bhigavata incarnation, 
S76 n.; 851 ff, 


toe 


Cd 206 


“~ 


| Haribara temple, in Ramték .., 
Harivena’s Allshabad Prasasti 
| Aariydga, royal kitehen allowance... ees 
Harsha, Hurshadd-a, Chandélla k, 116 f.; 
| 120%. ; bis hand stiting «180 n> 372 
| Hornha, era, and the Gupta, 63; 0n an image, 


1S] f. 
Harshavardbana, founded an era, 43; 53; 
death of pea pata ee ove 137 f, 
Hasan Khbin, k. of Kashmir, his expedition 
against Tibet, 190 f£.; rebuilt the Jama 
ras tee oe Pred eee oo 192 
Hasan Nizimi, author of the Tiéj-ul- 
Hashtanagar pedestal inserip., 30; 
Seleucidanera...  .., a0; eel 
Hatbigumpha inserip. .., 


75 


re 


40; 65; 67; 72 
vo. Spt 
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Hutton, Mr. Cand Amb. Salisbury. 324 fi . 
ag 
haurtalal, sacred cakes ore = oe 360 
Hivanl, Niksubha, daughter of Rijiswh .. 79 
Ahayasiras, a being with a horse's head...279; S82 

Hazabbar-ud-dton Hasan Arudl, governor of 
Kilaijar fon oe aoe oe Pray 146 
Adsrtkid, personal atten ance on 


WR OR ccs) tere eins, 000 
Heathfield, Mr. and Amb. Salisbury... 
Hebron, gate in Jerusalem... one 
Hadimbé, bill near Rimték ... ee 
Heliokles, probably the last Greek king of 

Bactria ... ant « 26; 02; 54 f.; 69 
Helen, Sx, Chapel of oem oo on 158 ff 
Herambapdla, MahipAla, probably Kshitiptla, 138 
Herat, to., 75 and n.; 79 and n.; conquered by 

+ Mubammad of Ghor ... er 
Horiius, Yin-mo-fa, a Yué-chi, conquered 

Kipin . 5t; 70 
Hermaics, ‘peababls 0 in the Kabul Val- 

ley 4 Cy oon hi 54 
Herne, Mr. B LL. Go."s caeaak “ 9237 f. 
Herod, k., palece of is he A 
Herodotus, and the usc of Saks... 4 and a. 
Hiaua, or aaa a coin of, bearing a Greek 

legend Cr] anh Lal re 
Hieou-mi, a Yue-chi peincipalehy oe «26 
Hill States in the in terms and titles 

used in. soe oan Per ons oon 75 ff. 
Hima-Kadphisca, Kushin k , 28; or Ooemo- 
kadphises, identified with Yen- kao-ching, 

33; his coins and those of Kanishka, 44; 

OF 'Weun-Knapbises eee os on o 0 
Himalayas, invaded by Raghu, 80 and n. ; 

and the tiger-aymbol, 24 ; the fish-symbol, 

23¢; the bow-aymbol.. — ... 237 n ; 250 
Hinayfina, Baddhbist school .. 2  «. 18 
Hindu, pepo in N India, 133; rule poi 
Hinda-Kash, mts, 54; 59; 09; 73; oa 

a oa. WS ics Wcanic. .» abe ~ 
Hindus, the Chandéls, 181; 185; and Musal. 
mans in the Pafijib, 139 ff. ; 5 under Akbar, 

153; selection of ancestral names among, 

243; popular beliefs of, 251; 262 and n.; 

worship TAt Bhairvo .. 02 ae . 2390 


Hindu Shihiya kings, of Kabul —... 14) n. 


Hinduvita, conquered by Zainu'labi-din ... 188 


Hiouon-Taang, Hiven-Theang, 10 and n.; 

11m; and the Second Buddhist Couneil, 
61m. 

Hirakefegall plate inscrip. of Sivaskanda- 


woe BOB 
Hiralal, Mfr, and the site of Chakrakats, 


302 n. 


900 f. 





Hiranyagarbha, title of Brahmaé 381 £. 
Hiranyagarbha, Manu Svaiyaribhuva, and 
the Sithkhya-yoga ... . 2h) and n.; 385 
Hiranyakesipu, demon, killed by Rama, 
202 and nm. ; 205 
Hirat, and Seleukos Nikntor... .. wa. 25 
History and Ooinage of the Chandél (Chan- 
délla) Dynaaty of Bandelkund (Jejaka- 
bhukti) from 831 to 1203 A. D, by V. A. 
Bmith . ie 114, if. 
Hi thon, a Yuo-chi Seianicabity aed awe 26 
Hiuen-Thsang, Hiouen-Tsang, 10 and n.; 
lin ; or Yuan-Chuang. and Kanishka, 44; 
50; 60 and n ; at Bam-Yan, in Persia, 8¢; 
81 n.; and Jéjihdtl, 130 f.; and the death 
of Harsha, 158; and the Haihaya territory, 
204; and Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, 208 and n.; in 
India, 239, 242; and Sdrnith, 277; 279; 
280; 281 nm. ; 351 a. 
Hiung-Nu, Scythian horde, defeated the 
Yue. ehi ons om one oon 26; $2; 69 


| “Hogg’ Cape, or Bas Khansir, Cap Pores. 


167 and Hi 
Holi, festival ome or) oon one 1 and n. 
holy places, at Bimiek eae BOS 
hookad, bubble-baobble . os . 210 
‘ Hope’, the ship... oon os Po oe . O15 


Hopkin, Prof, E. Washburn, kis Great Epic 
of India, 251 n.; and the Bhagavata creed. 262 
Hopkins, Mr, J, E. I. Co.'s servant ... 224 £,; 263 
Hormazd IL, coins of, in India = 62 
Hoshang Shih, MilwA Sultin, and the 
Mandasor fort... sn wee ass we OD 
Hotar, Zaotar, prieat aoe oe eee «» 360 


ow S70 


AGtri, priest aun as awe 

Hoysalas, the, dyn. of ... £29, 230 and n.; 248 
Hrishtkéss, Lord of the Senses «. 875; 380 
hubble-bubble, for hookah ... 00 4. TO 
Aujra, Aware see eee wee 48 GH 


Hukga, Hovigka one one oon one we) GL 

Halitssch, Dr., on inserips., 49; andthe Chan- 
déls, 114; and the early Chola kings, 253 ff. ; 
and the Andhras, 282 and m; and the 
Pallavas, 74 o- ov 24 and w. 


| Humiyun, emp, visited ‘the Sirndth ruins... 278 


Humphreys, Mr, Z.,and RK, Bell ... 169 f, 

Huna, Hons, subdued by Raghu «2980 

Huns, the White, und the Kashanas, 62; 
Huna, 60; ond the Parihirs, 132; or 


Ephthalites oon eee 7 oh 148 
Husain Baresi, probably Ibrahim Husain, 

Mirza, invaded Delhi... 4.  «. 149 and n, 
Hugka, for Huvigka 42; 61 


Huskapura, now Huskur, in Seen ere 
by Huvighn 4.0 9 san tus . © and n. 
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Huviska, a Kushfin k., 27 ff.; coina, titles, 
etc., 39 f£.; 45 £., 50; 59 f.; 72 f.; or 
Yu-yue-kia... ee ooo eos 232; 372 

Huviske Vibfra, monastery in Matburi ... 60 

Husra, hujra... eos ~- 46; 64 

Hynmes, Jos., E. I Co.'s-servunt’ = 263 f. ; 266 f. 





Ibn Batuta, traveller and the kingdom of 
Ibrihim, minister to ra Fath . mos. 1a0e »- 192 
Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, Husain Sarai, gq. v. 
149 and n. 
Ichchhaiwar, Band& Dist., inscrip. at... 121; 129 
Ikshviku, son of Manu et oe 282 n. 5 384 
Itam Cheliyan, viceroy at Korkai, 236; or 


Verrivér-Cheliyan, k.of Madura ... 237; 239 
Ijath Killi, k. of Kanchi eos.) ape) | 00 206 
Damkifli of Kanchi, perbaps angd... =... 286 


Nandirayan, a Tondamdn k of Kanchi, 234; 239 
Nangéd, or Tarhkifliof Kanchi... 2. se 236 
Ltangé, Tamil poet, author of the Silappedhi- 
Rdvam we os ove =o B80; 238 nn. 
Tian » Tamil sost oss ee, one 988 
Nanjitcbenni, father of Karikila, 223; or 
Uruvappahdrer Tjanjttchenni eve 234; 239 
Tdéyathus, a caste oe on “- oo 338 


illoms, villages... hes one oe 26 
Illattammis = Chakkiyir women ...  .., 336 
images, stone, in Zangskar, erection of _.,. 332 


immortality of the soul, in the Bhigavata 


religion oo = DEO Ff. 
incarnations, Bhigavata. 260 and n. ; 876 n.; 378; 
883 n. 


Index to Prakrit Words occurring in Pischel's 
Grammatik der Pratrit Sprachen, Appen- 
dix son oe = wees B'S —-148 

India, second Greek invasion of, 95; or Tien- 
tehou, 26 f,; and the, Lenkike era, 9; 
inecrips. of, 29; eraein wen, 40 ; Sake con: 
querors of, 41; and MAlava-Vikrama and 
other eras, 44 f.; 47 £.; visited by St. 
Thomas, 48 and n ; N. and W, and the 
Sakas, 49 f. ; Greek conquerors of, 54; con- 
quered by Yen-kao-ching, etc, 56 ff.; 
and the Parthians, 60 ff.; Menander’s 
expedition to, 69; and Kaniska, 72; and the 
Kharoshthi script, 74; and the Licchavis, 
78; and Darius, etc., 79 and n ; C , Gazet- 
teer Gleanings in, 107 ff.; 329 #.; and 
Ailbérani, 131 ; 133; and the Muhammudans, 
140 ff.; and Greek architecture 178; and 
the Haklis, 209; and Amb. Salisbury, 413, 
215, 219, 226; S., later history, 228 ; 230; 
234 f.; 238 ff.; S&S. and Buddbiem, 249 
f.; andthe Sakaa, 245; 248 f ; language of, 





253 f.; 257; and the Bhakti religion, 256 
ff. ; carving in, 278; art, 280; and Andhra 
inscrips., 221; Early History of, by V- A. 
Smith, 48 n.; 281 n.; 282 and n.; book 
notice of, 178 ff.; 371; and the Vedanta 
School, 341 ff.; #42; and Hiven-Tsang, 
2399; 242; 351 n.; 352; S., Muhammadan 
invasion of... 
Indian, history, Scythian, Period of, "95 f.; 
eras, conclusions regarding, 45; : 
and Prof, Kielhorn, 115 ; lists us Te: : 
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tribe in Zangskar .. ae 
Indo-Grecian, kings, coina of a ee) 
Indc-Sassanian coins ... es on 147 £. 
Indo-Scythian or Kugana, 23 ; arn and 

Greek month names ... As ae 
Indra, g., 203; 231; and the Sastiwetinns of 

Pubdr ., saa: “Ga aes woe 235 
Indra IIL, Rashtrakite ke’. ee ees) ena 
Indra-Bhattfraka, E.Chélukyak. .. 4. 35] 


Indus, riv, and the Greeks, 25 ; and Kanishke, 
59; 62; 72; 75; and the Persians ,.. 79; 247; 
250 
Indus Valley, Hindu Statein... 189; 140 and n. 
Tn-mo-fo, Herius, a conqueror mentioned by 


Chinese historians ... ss ave 54; 70 
Tand, a collection of Tamil works ... se 230 
Innocents, Sepulchre of coe. 000 909 


inscriptions, Jangada, 19 f.; of Sahdsrim, ete., 

21:47. ; na historical evidence; 25; 237 #; 

Jaina, 23 ; liste of Brébmt Kugana, | 

archaic forms occurring in them, 35 ff.; in 

Muchai, ete., 46 ff.; of Scythian satraps, 55; 

57 n.; of Huvigka 60 ff.; of Mathurf, 71 

ff.; of W. Kebatrapas, 109 f.; and Prof. 

Kielhorn, 118 #2; ; of the Chandélla Dynasty, 

116 @ ; 128 £.; 131; 185; 143; of Prithi- 

14). 145; 1472. 5 of Wandippéttaratar, 172; 

of Sondten, ete, 179; at Bala-mkhar, 181 

f.; of Mulbe, 187; Darn, 191; of Nellore, 

199 ff. ; ; of the Chijas, 233 ; of Aédke, eto., 

278 f.; 261; 342; 345 .; Talamafichi 

plate, ete., oe «. $51, &. 
Inscription P. on the Mathuri Lion Capital, 

by A. Barth .., -t. 245 ff. 
Iraiyenér == ogopporel, & Tamil work os 6193 ff. 
Tran, trade with India .. wes” eb oo 340 
Iranian, family, and the Scythians aa | | 
Iranian Peoples, Religion of, contd, from 

Vol. XXXV, p. 203. No. 7.—The Duties 

of the Faithful coo aes Adweee | ORB, 
Tron Gate, of Jerusalem _ . 187 
Irungévé), Palikadimal, of Malaindda, and 

the poet Kapilar ove oo tee 230; 237 
Irungévé}, a chief wee, suo. bivincs, * ccc AS 
Is eae ame atte By V. A. 

Smith . ooo ef ee eer 210 








INDEX, 
Isaiah, Isaah, the ssbOor sawn asunder... 156 | Janvier'’s Panjabi Dictionary...  .. +» 360 
ye a te ee $77, 380, 382 | JapAlé Tank, at Ramiék an yy sees OS 
Isidorus, Isodoras, of Charax, geographical jatdli,a messenger... Spee 
writer, and Sakastene, .. .. 49; 249, ¢, | Jdtardparajata, 81; 87 n; 88 ; 96 and n; 
Isila, place mentioned in the Brabmagiri 98 and n. 


inecrip. oo wr ose oe ove eos $45 
Isle of Pines, and tobacco... aos «. 210 


livara, g, worsbip of 1. 9 ss see os 124 
I -tsing, Chinese pilgrim tate capes seen 18 


Iyir Malangijdr, Tamil poet .. =» exe 229 
Jacob, house of, 159; pillow ... .. 100,164 
Jaganvith, temple in Port ... “ soe 206 
Jagut-Singh, stdpa at SAn ith At oe 279 
Jaggayyapéts, inecrip. at) =. 2 281 wv. 262 n, 
Jabangir,emp. ... . 1% 


Jabangtr, Mirgein or Margapeti, ected ander 
Hasan Khin coe oon “ oor tor 191 
Jain, inserips. at Mathurd, 33; 49; 51 £.; 55; 
63; 65; temples at Kbajurdho, 119 ff ; 
129; 191; 183 f; buildings at P&tali- 
mpeeenearene. bys mates tunel 208.27 
temples, etc. at Rimték i... 
Jainism and Brahmanisw, 242; toundet 66; 
251; and the Sarhkhya yoga =>. a eee 
Jain Khan, Nawab, or Zain Kbiin KokaltAsb, 
149 and n.; 150 and n. 
Jaina, and Mathurdé, 245; and Asoks ow 348 
Sa ae nal gees ah vc ede — vn 
139; or Jayapala .. Md andn.; MI 
Jajabatt, Tajhboti, Jijbot, f forme of Jaa 
bhukti,g.0. -.  -» oo | see 100 


- 204 


-inscrip.of =... ee 5g 
Jakuns of Jobor, use the Camphor language. 340 
JallAlAbAd, stdpa near, 41; or Nang-Nibdr. 139 


jalogi, 81; 88; jalogi-pdtum .. «. 41; 99 
Jama Masjid, suggested founders of oe ‘2 


Kikatlya ipsorip. wt. oe ow 
aJam-dbyang-rnam-rgyal, k., and Ali Mir, 
the Balti k. ore -- ee owe oe 188 


James, (Junior), the Less, St., oo wee AEE 
James, the Apostle, St, tombof .. =» 187 
Jamil Beg, Commander under Akbar we 150 

and n.; 151 
Jamns, riv. wee as «. 155 and n, 


Jonaka, » Kebatsza, ‘and the Bhigavata 
Séaake, k, legendery fatherinaw of 
Ug or one 24; $73; 2 
Japaméjaya oo w= 3784.5 981, 885 


Jativarman Sundara- Pandya I. and Gana- 
pati, the Kikatlyn, 356; insorips. of  ... 357 
as apis Suodara- PAndya IL, inscrips. 
pea 357 n. 
Sea or Miran Sadaiyan, Pandya k, date of. 197 
Jatkari, vil. near Khajuraho, eretagg! at ... 133 
Jats, or Mawdfs, in the Hill States . oo 40 
Jatunga Rimedara, Rock Edict of .. 345; 347 
Jaugada i inscrip.... one 19 
Jaunpur inscrip, from ... ve ose 147 
Joyaddma, father of Rudradima 43, governor 
of Rajputana and Malwa 60, site. of ; 
Ujjayini, date of .... as OB 
Jayadeva I. a Looked k: of Nepal. oe 79 
Jayazh Kondin,anauthor .. .. .. 239 
Jayangonda-Chila-mandalam, or Tondai- 
madu, -.. os. «—soee «= 9000, 3515 S54 and n. 
Jayantavarman, Pindya k. sve *) enn 29S 
JayapAla for Jaipal =... tee 140 n. 
Jayaéakti, ancestor of the Chandéle, 121; or 


Jeju, Jejjika .. oe tee cee (ss 
Se) NS Se en tee . 181 
Jayaskandhivara bes ead tee 180; 372 
jayastambha, trophy of victory . wee 245 


Jayavarman, Chandél k, 114; 196 £.; 129f.; 

133; coins of — 80 te 147 f. 
Jayavarman, Paremiire &. oo» = wwe MA ond 
opens k., his Kondamudi plate in- 

sorip. 
Jearecy, Wm., E. 1}. Co.‘eibbevanhs'ana Amb. 

Sali-bury .. «- 219, 216 @,; 289; S11f. 
Jehoshaphat, Vale of ... Sr ae | | 
JajdorJayagakti use 1185 16 HE. 
Jéjikabbukti, Bundelkhand, 114 L; king- 

dom of Paramardi, conquest of, 12; 198 f.; 

131; 135; 197 &.; 143; 145 

Jejjika, Chandélla prince wee one oo 116 
jeold, » standard holding in Kall€ .. .. 76 


Jeremiah, Prophet, grotto of, 157; house ... 160 
Jerome, Jerrom, St, Sepulcbre of oe” ee AS 
Jersey, the frigate ae ae « 170 
Jerusalem te ee 156 ff 
Jesus, sdvent of ... “ ees w- S41 
Jetch Donb, ruled by the Hakids a eee Oe 
“Jewel Belt”, the, = Manimékthalai, 230; 

232; and k. Senguttavan Séra. 235 ff. 
Thang District, Paiijib—A Baker’s Dozen 

of Catches,from = .... aa 1741. 


Jhbhnsl, Lalitpur Dist., fabectas deo 116, 
120, 122, 124, 130, 135, 145 
Thérif, vil. in Rohtak District, Patijtb =... 110 
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Jhind, on the Indus, inscrip. from + 
JibaniA, a satrap, 27; gsm coins 
of, 59; date... 
Jijayap4ia, Chandélia k. 
Jijhou, JAjabati, ns ae 


“ 


126 f. 
190 ff. 
oer of 14 
116; 133 and n. 
Sma STD 
ower 256 
woe 157 
; purposes... «- 76 and n. 
Jéginis, the 64, temple dedicated to ... 132 and n, 
Jobn, St., the Baptist ... ow 160 
John, St., the Evangelist, house OF sor wos BSB 
Johnson, Capt, and Amb, Salisbury... . 214 
Johnson, Mr. Wm., E. I. Co's. servant oi 
Metchlepatem  «. 215 7ff.; 208; $10 f, 313 
Jonar&ja’s Réjataraigini, ite references to the 
Bhanttas 182 ff.; 187 £. 


A el 
aoe 
oo 


re “ 


Cd eee 


Sel 


Joppa, Joppay me 159 f, 
Jordan, riv. - a - ooo as 3 
Joseph, St., sepulcbre wee ane > 
Joseph of Arimathwa, —— of we 158 
Joshua - on oo oe 160 
Jubbal, Hill State, terms used jin eo pie 
Judas, Apostle ... we nets 
Jukes, Western Panjabi and 
Dictionary oe oe 360 f. 
Julius Cresar, ieaeaned oses |) ese ce 
Jumoni, riv. eee oe 245, 217 
Junigadh inscrip. of Rudradima + 56; 63; 74 
juncan, customs, from chungam... 275; 286 ff, 
295 ; 297; 
Junga, cap. of Keonthal - Win; ~ n. 
oof one oe n 


juni, an Indian measure 
Junnar, inecrip. of Nahspina at, 63; the 


Saka cap. aoe - err) 242 n 
Juska, kk. ove on oe oe os: 
Justice, Gate of Jercsalom a li ey | 
Justin, on Sandracottus aoe aS wo. 344 
Juttaya, a KAkattya, k. ere 
Jyéshtha, a Brihmava .. «+ oe ove BBE 
TyulcbAoas, suggested meaning of .. «191 
bK-agyur, a Tibetan cyclopedin =... 185, 187 
Kobir, a refurmer vo - eee oo 258 
Kabir Chabdtaré,in Rimték ., . s+» 208 


Kabul, and Seleukos Nikator, 25 ; occupied 
‘by k. Kieou-tsicou-kio, 26; ruled by 
Hermaioe, 64; and Hvis, 60; €2; con- 
-quered by Kadphises 1., 71; and Akbar, 
150; and the faujddri of Dangush, 174; 

Kacheb’yana 4 cee 276 

Kaialtopla Parvati tort, Dist. in 8. 
India ~~ és 353 n. 


ore oe 


INDEX. 
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the, and Senguttuvan Séra_ ... 236 
Kadey-Mallai, Mallai,g.0. «. 
KadathanAd, Bh of the Atipoti (Simen- 
thar)caste .. mae an iad 
Kadaiyal, in 8, Iuilins the Sebdors Kadayam, 
scene ofa battlo «0 = nee oes AD, 108 
Kadeyardja, an officer under BhimaL .... 853 
Kadphises I., Kugana k., coins of, 23; 33; 
titles, etc,, 40, f. and the Groek rule in 
Afghanistan .. «+ + 64; 57; 71, 72 
Kadphises II, Knzana k., coins of, 28; 40; 
57; conquests of Ra ee 
Kaduvetti, Tamile=pPérariyap, an officer 


under Nandippittarasar + ws oe 172 
bifila, cuffaigh,a caravan w+ ee = wee BOS 
Ki-gyur, Kahgyar .. o so 180; 372 
Kaikéya,co,inthe Pafijab .. a one BSB 
kaimkarye, waiting upon Bhagivat wee ooo 261 


kiit, accountant... ... ps 
Riteed, |, ty, 49 Kavala Parvati 
kottam, KaAvirippattinam, modern 
Pantrahgam ... bea yo 353 n. 
Kikattyas of Orangal, ‘ond Veagt, 356; and 


Nellore ove oo asa Sn tn $57 and n, 
Kakri Marh temple in MahbbA =o 134 
Kakusthana=Kakutthi, riv, .. oo. DD. 


hila~ times at which sacrifices are performed, 
376 n. 

Kalachuri, kings, and Kalafijar, 135; or 

Haibayas, 137; 146 and n,; inscrip. of 
Ratanpur 

ro RN ald 06 be ie Kharsoh 
cos, eo | 48 

Kilahanti Siva lige 0,200; "Gaia: Pallaya 
inscrip, from ... wees, 85R; 354 
Kiilamfnyas, Bhibta princes .. B dem Sart 187 

kalambagam=a poetic composition in Tamil 


170 and n; 173 
KAlinaur, and Akbar's army ... 


KAlsijar, Band& Dist., inscrips. from, ete, 


118 f.; 122 f.; 125; 198; 120; 192; 134 #,; 1897. 
KAlanjara, imscrip, =... ee ane 208 n. 
Kalar Killi one owe 235 


KAlitoka, identified with MahApadma Nanda. pon 


Kaljathalaiyar, a Tamil poet ... "I 
kalavali, a Tamil work... soe 233 
Kaldara, inscrip. of the year, 113, 90; 31 n.; 

hatha- a eae” r 


creeper 
gree Rijataraiging, Bbeottas Tetered 
ooo n. 
Kati, goddess, 191; ager t08£; ; temples, and 
the thiyatiu ceremony... 1.836 ; 942; 978 f. 
KAlidisa’s (Sk. ) Raghuraviea and the inter- 
course between Persia and Tibet, 80; 
Mighadita, 201; Abhijnana 
book-notice of, 112; date 113; 212 


oe 171 and n. 


76 
; 





INDEX, 405 
Kilitdedrya-Kathdnoke, a Jaina work and the =| Keppa,city) meme 88 
Saka kings 4 Kannahi wife of Pékan... ene rt] oo ono 
Kaji Ednal, a sieabare peak is "Pubar, Kanpahi, heroine of the Bilappadhikiram, 


235 and » 

Kali-madanan, a surname of k, NelamSpan. 195 

Kalindavarman, k ot ” el 233 o. 

Kalinga, conquered by iin 043; 347 £, 
Kalingatiupperasi, the, and k. Karikilo, 233 ; 

233 n.; 


Kalipi, a holy rir. sae ood ane we 206 
kallitinrot a metre pa oon usw A 
Ealni, probably suceecded Kharahostes - oO 
kalpa, age “ one, oe 128, 260; O77 


Kalpl, tor ‘Mabiyer cose, SS DE 
Kilsi imacrip. ... te 20; 39; 209 mr n. 
Kaluchumbarre grant .. ... 0». 353 and n. 
Kalyiaadivi, Chandélla Queen. 124; 124; 130 
Kalyiini, home of the W. Chilakyas, $33; 354 ». 
Kamboja, inhabitants of the Hindu Kush, 
and Raghu 2 9 5 wes » 90; 82 a, 
KAnagopa, k. oo one eee Ta) o. 
Konaka, defeated iy faa gtteres Sara, 236 ; ‘ch 
Kanikasabbai, Mr., on SAtukarnin ... wwe Ol 
Kanapptreyil, a forest fort, taken by Urga- 
Pandyan 4 ow 220; 236 
Eanauj ( Mabddaya } cal the Ghandéls, 128: 
138 ff, 143; 14i n.; 147 
Kauniwar, Hill State, termsin use... i7 a. 
Kaathhaku ChihamAnl, wife of Harsha, 126; 128 
KAiichi, moderm Conjeevaram, Pallava cap., 
171; and Manimékhala, 293 ; and Tonda- 
min Ilundirayan, 234; under Nadi Kitk 
245; Ché'a eup. - 2h; 242 f.; 282 @.; 351 
KAiichipura,tm.and the Pallavas «. «. 55] 
Kandahar, coins of Vonowes found at, 54; 
62; and the Persians fs geek 3 log ee 
Kaudiriya, or Khanddriya MabAded, Saiva 
temple at Khajurdho...  .. ... 195; 161 
Kandokir Tiluts, in Mellore District, 
inserips, from, 192 n.; ealled Skandapura 
283 and nj; vent aa 
Kinespur, vil, aud Kanishkapura .. on S12 
Kangra, in Akbar's time acell) | ee 149 and H. 
Kanigiri, Tilutu io Nellore Diat., inserips. 
from Pr _ von eae 199 Dy, 
Kanishka, a Kushin k, 7 fi; neseasion, 33; 
titles, 49; nationality, and the Saka era, 
41 £.; conquests, ete, 43 ML; 500; 55; 
inseripa, 56; possibly the "Yue chi as 
defeated by Pun-chao, 57 f. BAjAtirija 
Deraputra, 59; 61; date of, 63; 66; 72 4.; 
179 £3 and Aévaghdshs, 212; and the 
217 0.; 254; 278 f.; 372 


Batrape “ 
peer vapek apr 52 ots ped eieak: eee 


Kaukaltili, at Mathusd, Satna ainsi inn. 38 


230; S61 





231, f.; 204 n.; 237 


Kannandr, near Triehinopoly, fort at... 201m. 
hina, an Indian measure one co 76 o. 
| KanthikA-Vijaydditya, or VijayAditya V. . + Sod 
Kanupartipidu, in Nellore, inscrip. from ... 356 
KAnva, dynasty ond the Andhras ..71; 180; 372 
konear, kanware,acaste - 00 and nm, 
Kao-fu, a Yue‘ehi principality ioe! eee 
Kupard.a, Rudra “ee . 280 
Kapila, sage, said to A a a . Kehat- 
triya, 251; 255 m.; and the Samkya philo- 
sophy . + Shl; S74, £; 391, 345 and a. 
Kapilar, Tamil poet 950; 931; 236 f.; 241 
Kapilavasta, tn. tia) ene: +) eet 41 
Kapisl, Kipim 000 == wes 5 GD 
KapOr Baoli, tank in Ramtik ose a f 
kar, grain rent . — -  o 76 nm. 
| korakam, acta oe ae oe Per a7 
Karan Dabariya, or F arpa Devers: e. 137 n. 
koriwak, krduk, got. mae 


| Kureda, Careare, E. I. Co.'s fastory ar 314; x 


Kurgan, vil. in Sirmér aw. 803 and 1; 

Kiri, riv., seeno of a Cho's vietory - 

Kari of Tirakkovilar, patron of Vaneil litera- 
ture = sss . 937; 43 and n. 

Karikila, Cho‘a k. oh the Telugu 00,5 2005 
other names of, 230 f.; and the Epic of 


is 


the Anklet... O44, ff; 242 

KarikAla-Chéta- Jinalays, Jaina temple at 

Kunupartipdide one od rtd yer 
oe i] 


karma-yoga, meaning of . 
Karna Deva, Karan Dubatyn: Kalechuti 


me of Dahal or Chedi, 137 n.; or Lakebmi- 
ne 143; 146; 147 
karnal, See aitiemeest oe _ . 
karnas, the hundred —--- wee see ‘241, f. 
Kurndl, Candamore, 2) u.; ar 
grants in << ant ee $51 n. 
ire, an Indian measure a — 76 nu. 
Karthavus, SAmanthar sub-division... = + 
Karir, ¥V ancient Chéra cap. © 
eee f.; ‘S40; a4 


Kasdkudi inserip, of the Pallavas -- 283 n. 
Kashgar, and Kaniyka . 4,578; 7 
Kashmir and k. Lhachen ee 191; and 
k. Fath ane ean ee rd 182 
Kashmir, References to the Bhottas or 


Bhauttas in the Rajataraiginl of + a“ . 


| Kashmir Chronicles and Tibet, 183; 102 


181 
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K&émira, Kaniske, 43; 57; 60; and the 

Pourth Baddhist Councid ... ae 98 
Kaémiras and YaéOvarman ... © se ee 140 
KAsyapa, Buddhist monk, 2 ff; ll, andn, 

12, I4n.; 6, 17, 82, 94n., 100; 

leader of the dranyahubhitvhus, 101 ff.; 

at the first Baddhist Council 
iuthd, tax for religions purpcses we JO and n. 
Kathahan, vil. grant of ev 417 
Xathdsarit edgara, wentions the Tarusbka... 42 
Katherine, or Catherine of Alesandria, Saint 

and Martyr... sod «- 369 and n.; 169 
Katherime, 8t., Virgin and Martyr, Chorch of 16 
pescragery conquest of, 74; and Rudradé- 


tor 


- toe 


coe, pee ER 
Kitgayens, ‘Buddhist mouk a Te) 
KaumarikA Baoll, at Ramték .. coe eee 205 
Kausaly4, g , temple to, at Ramték on pee 908 
Kautalys, Kavtilya —... o> 180; 372 
Kévadippikkam, KAverrippakkam, aliag 


Avani-Narfyana-Chatorvédimangalam be Ave 
Kavali taluk, Kakatiya inscrip. at... 357 n, 
Kavera, mythical k, ove 285 
Kaveri, Ponni, riv., 171; 229, 231; 233, 24); 242 
Kivérippékkam, Karédippakkam, temple at. 172 


KaverippOmbattinam for Pubir  ... 231, 223 f, 

KAvirippattinam, KAkandi ... =. 353 n. 

Kdya-smrityupasthana, a meditation 3a, 

ame epee wee oe 299; 305 and n. 
Ktraje, conquered by SrimAya, 197; "240 n.; 

and the Antarallas of Malabar 0394 2, 357 

Kéravi—Korranair we 194 


Sern; Pet i, 60d the Uatlavegge, 2n,; and 
the Buddhist Councils, 8 ».; and the Third 
Roek Edict of Aéoka, 20; 22; on Buddhist 
rules, 81 ff.; 89 n; 92 ff.; and the Brihat 
Samhitd, 280 n.; and the Nirvana of Bud- 


dha, 322, i tan ion 
cs Capt, and R. Bell we - 162 
had ve oe 261 

paisa Tast teode al o~ 90; 93 


Khajurtho, in Bundéikband, temples in, 114 
f; inserips, from, 116 ff.; 131 ff; 135 ff.; 
‘189; 141; 148 
Khbakharita, family, and Gotamiputra Sita- 
es qu oo ei ote 
Khalari inscrip. of k. Brahmadéva, and the 
Ramték inscrip. as on 204 
khawdakus, collection of worka. 86; 91; 100 


and n.; 102 
Khangaparaéu .., éeo ss uae + 38] 
Khandiriya Mahadeo, Kandiriya ...  ... 139 
por green: ama Bun- 


Kharagiri, battle fought by Pardntaka 
Kharahostes,a Satrap . +27 556; 59; 71 
KharapAllana, a Mahi-kshatrapa, 33, 83, 56; - 
72; 247 ao. 
oe 57 
«. 40 
76 


Khbarashar, eo. in Central Asia 

Kharavela’s Udayagiri inecrip. 

khdrin, 

Sheen ce at of a Balti tribe & oo 

Khbaroshthi lang., in inecrips., 25 ff. ; 29 f. ; 
42, 44, 46 ff. ; 55, 58, 60, 62 ff; extinct in 


oo 


oad 


TOE ee ce we =e 345 BAG £5 24D 
Kharwir, Gaharwar os ope gue ADD OEE 
Kbattaks, driven out of Kohft wo, oo bed 
thelnd, to play a part ... oe i» 


Khilchipura, vil. near Mandasor, carvings at, 169 
Khiva, ancient Chorasmia_... igo 78 n. 
Khokbars and Anandpdl, 141; and the Gak- 
khars ... a arent see ~~, 142 2. 
Khborisin, taken by Gang, a Hakld.., ... 209 
Khotan and Kanigka, 44; 57 #.; 73; 


‘Tibetam province 4, aes aee $0 n. 
khrafshtras ape a Mi -. 388 
Khrims (Tib.) and Timi, qg.v.... 184, 185, 187 
Ehri-srong-lde-btean, Tibetan emp, -» Bl 


khuddahdnukhuddakas = the lesser and 
minor detajls... ... ow «4,514, 15, 17 
kKhu-nang=porgand ... 6 oe 77 n. 
Khurisin, co,, 139; scene of k, Jaipal’s impri- 
sonment, 140 n.; traded with India ow» 149 
Kbusrau, k. of Persia, sent an embassy to 
Polekésin IT. . ose 
Khusran Malik, opposed Meketned of 
Ghor ... Be soe 209 
Khyber Pass... vee oe B49 
Kidéra- -Kushoas, displaced the later Kusines. 62 
Kieou-taieoy-kio, a prince, 
conquered the four other Yne-chi princi- 
paljties .., » 26; 33 
Kielborn, Dr. and the MAlava-Vikroma era, 
“Of; and Kugana inscripe., ete. 46 #. ; 
and the Saka ern, 53 n.; and the 
Pragasti, 75; and Chandélla inserips, 114 
f.; ; and Telugu inseripts,, 201n.; and the 
Pinduvachel Ksbatriya kings, 208 n.; om 


andthe Kikatlyss .. .. ... $57 n. 
Kielhorn, Franz, by Dr. Sten Konow o» 118 
Killi, a Chile k. ve ens 8B; 233 MF. ; 288 F, 
Killiof Uraiyar,k. ... sn aus 239 £. 
Kimg-Hien or King-ln, received Buddhist 

bookp fromthe Yoé-chi .. .. 56f, 71 
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oe ore ww 146 
Kirat Sigar, lake near Mahibe ee» 000-186 
Kirtigiri, fort .. + Saar 
Kirtinhf, of Gwalior, submitted to Mabmid 
of Gkazniv we owe veo owe 148 
Kirtivarman, Chandélla prince, 117 f.; 1%; 
126 ff.; 134 £.; 1438 £.; 146 


Kirat Hi, pouibiy « Ohandll Ria, go. of 
KAlafijar 


Kistna, District, and the E. Chalukyas eo» 201 
Kiu-tsin-kio, for Kieou-tsieou-kio, 26; iden- 
tified with Kozoulo-kadphises «. 54; 57 
Knights of St. Stephen... ss see 168 
ee 


Kodungalir, Kranganur re ee 
Koei-choang, name under which the five 
Yué-chi principalities were united...» ow 


Koei-Chouang, the Kusanas ... 


237 ; 239 
Koli, Uraiyar ~~ | wee Sad vee 239 
Kolli Mal’ais, hills = «+ coe » cos SAB 
Kolli Mallai, hill in Salem District, a Chera 
POBRERBIOT. ave nts tte 237 and n., 238 
Komal Dé, Rind, attacked by Akbar eve 149 
Kona chiefs, in the Gidfvarl Delta ... 355 n. 
Kéndalpur, inscrip. from ws seg ceeee AA 


Kond amndi plate inscrips, of Jayavarman... 252 
Kondavidn, inS. India, and the KAkatlyas. 357 n, 


Kongu, co., under Nandi... = 1715 173; 243 
Konges conquered by Seiguttavan Sie ve 937 
Korkai ... + oe 236 f.; 243 
Koéalas and Vasivatiiant os wetiwwe O 
Kosambi,tn. «~ ov ve 18; ; 82 


Kot, vil., Sidlkot, also known as Naygion or 
Chhotd JhAnswi ory oe wee aA, | | 


Kot, cap. of Ratesh «+ ++» 300 and n, 
Kota, Bhautta Queen .. «=. +++ 182 f., 186 
kothdla, State granary watchman ow. = + 77 
kothidld, treasurer we es oo 76 
Koti, vil, probably ld cap. of Keonpba, 905 
n. 
ee ie, arian 
sade Coliats magistrate ... oe ooo : 317 
Kowei-chouang, a Yue-chi principality os §=26 
Kévai, Tamil poem an we owe 19H and. 


Kévalan, or —— of the Dikeppethine 
i, scene of a fought b Nandip. 
saute one aoe on is oo 172 
Kovilammas, KoilpAds, g.v. ws 
Kovil Kijir, Tamil poet oe cee wwe 286 
Kovil Venni, Vennil, in Tanjore District 234 n. 
K6 -viéaiya-Nandivikramavarman, for Nan- 
dippéttaragar, g.0. ... 9 4. see owe AD 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, a Kugina k., 27; or 
Kujula-Kadphises, 28; identified with Kin- 
tsiu-kio, 33; other variations of the 
ee ee on eee +++ 44; 50; 54 
Kranganur, Kodungalir, tn.,... 0. ses 240 
bKrashis-mgon, Western Tibetan prince ... 332 


bKrashis-rnam-rgyal L, k. of Ladakh ooo 192 
Kratu, a Rishi od oe tee oo 375 y, 
kréuk or kardwak,acollector... .. 77 and n, 
Krishud, Delta, felt ASoka’s influence, 281; 
and the Pallavas eee vee a. 282° 

Krishni, riv. $. boundary of Véigi wo | tee OBE 
Krishna, g., 203 ; 334; 352; 378; 378; 381; 385 
Krishna, a Kakatiya k.... abe eee eco 357 


Krishna Dévakipatra, or Krishna Visudéra, 
(disciple of Ghéra Angirasa), fonnder of 
the Bhigavata religion, 253 f.; 257 and n, 260 
Krishna Dvaipiyans,g. 378; 383, 385, and n. 
Krishnapa, a Chandéllak. .. «. 126; 128 
Kshatrapa, W., insorips., 45 f.; 49f.; 55; 109; 
246; and the Andhras eee oe 282 and n. 
Kehatriya Sikhimani rae and Neri- 
vbyil w wee wee oo «=, 
eee caste, of which was as Buddha, 251 


sand Brahmanisn ... 253, 255; 257 
sanealicae usa thes Antarallas of Malabar, 

$34 f.; 338 

ishétra ere ove ... 886 


Kebttrajiia, Vasudeva, 378; $77; 379 f.; 981; 384 
Kshitipila, or — Herambayils, ke of 


Kapaoj ecw 000 OO fe 
KshitipAladeva ‘of Kanauj we 00 
on E. Chitkys 24; 351 
Kajja, city oe ove . 83 
Kujjasobbita, a Bhikkhu Sot ccs’ ese OES 


Kalbe Pub AG Bian: termes vod io, 76 and m. 
L., inscrip. of his time, 200; and 
Karikéla ... 239; 240; 358 n. ; 355 and n.; 356 
Kuléttunga IL, Chita k. seni). ei. | Sen SES 
Kuléttangs IL, Chéiak. 200; $56 and n. 
Kul, Kulata, tn. taken by Zainu'l—‘abidin, 
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Kumirs, g., and the Iraiyandr=egapporul . «+ 104 
Kumira Devi, Licchayi princess, married 
Chandra Guptal, ... ws os 


Kaméiravishuu [, Pallava k. ... ase 
Kuméararishnu IL, Pallava k. oe 
Kumari, Capo Comorin, and Nandi, 171; 
traditional southern pact of Lets 
Kumbhakonam, tn, fe ‘the Madras Bast 


dency .. ov 243 
Kumbdrsin State oe - 77£. 
Kunaviyil, near Karir, home of the post 

Ilango .. eee one eee see os 230 
Kundalakiéi, a Tamil Buddhist work. ve 238 
Kundals-Vana-Vibira, in KAémira (?) scenc 

of the fourth Buddhist Council. .. 7 
Kunivar, Math, temple at Khajuraho... 133 f. 
Kurol, the, a work by TiruvalJuvar, 228; 236, 

and n.; 238 and n. 
Kurinjippatiu, « collection of Tamil works... 230 
Kurram, Kurmak, val., battle fought in 140 
en ere ee eee, 
shit ee =o 174; 211 nn, 
Kura, kingdom in Pagheyys, in India, $2 n, 
apres ero > ng nS 
aeons Dodda, Kuragoda in Myers; @ 

fort belonging to Tippu Sultan ...  ... 173 
Kurukkals, Gurukkals, Ambalavisis of 
Travancore «+» vv» 337 


Kurukde, scene of a batilo fought by 


“~ tee oe on one eo» 171 
mangsarer Maden 2e eo wee we BB 
Kosa, son of Sita wee “+ 206 n. 


kuéa grass, used to kill NAgfrjuna ... 207 £. 

Kush&n, dynasty, coins and inscrips. of 27 
ff. ; or Indo-Scythias, 33; Brahmi inscrips., 
85 #.; a branch of the Yue-chi, 42 #; 
dates, and the Vikrama era, 46 ff ; incrips. 
and the Saka era, 50 ff.; and the Ksatrapa 
periods, 55; chronology, 59; empire and 
China, 60 ff.; 71; defeat by Panchao, 72; 
74; power east of the Indus, 75; 179 £.; 
emperors and the satraps ... ... 250; 


Kuthfr State, home of the Mawils .., 
Kuthiirser, vil. in the Simla Hill States .. 78 
kutivekhal or kutipikal = settling in one’s 

family wn oe weet tee ase SBP 


ie mentioned in s poem by 
Knvalaya-mfrttandan, « surname of Nandi . 172 
Kuzulo-kara-Kadaphes, or Kozoulo-Kad- 
phises, q. v. oo one eee ~ 3 
Kwen-mo, a Wu-eun chief, attacked the 
Kydron, brook 12 ss wee owen 5G 


Ladakh, 187; = Great Bhautta land, and the 
Ladakhi, dynasty, and the Baltie, 187; or 


Bhoti, 
187 ; and Kashmir, 188, 189 and n.; and 


k. Lhachen Bhagan erry oe o- 191 
Lahara, fort and Rifchana eee eee o- 185 
Labaul, tn. eos” "ees veo owe 189 
Lahore Museum, inscrips, from ors 64 if. 


akh, an Indian measure oe ove 76 n. 


Lakshmana 206 2, 

Lakshavarman, Chandélla k., 116; “6 Yasé- 
varman ... ead 126 #.; 139 
208 f, 


Lakshmana temple at Ramték .. ooo 
Lakshmanji, Chaturbbuj, temple at Khaju- 
riho os «- 1136; 131; 183 
Lakshm!, Dates Plrvati, on coins, 147; 
170 and n. ; s temple at Behestehe oes 203 ; 883 
Lakehmikarda or Karea divs, ¢ t. «. 148; 146 
Lakshmivarman, a Paramfra... US end a, 
TAliji, Viévan&th, temple at Khajuriho. 
117 £133 
Lalitaditya-Muktdpida's 8 expeditions against 
the Bhauttas .. off «» 181 
Lalitpur, or Dudahi, now Jhinst, 116 ¢, 132, 
330, 134, 148 
Langhome, Sir Wm, and Amb., Salisbury, 
227 ; 263 and n.; 264, 266 f,, 271; 317 n- 
Lankd, Ceylon, and Rime tee or 202; 239 
Lankester, Sir Ray, on tobacco ose ow 210 
Laukike year 28, 4. D. 1452, date of Haji 
Khin's expedition to the Bhotta co. oe 189 
Lamghin, territory, ravaged by Sabuktigin, 


139 ; 140 n, 
Lanston, Mr, E. 1. Cos servant... eee 927 
Lassen, and the Sakas ... pa s- 250 
TAt Bhairo, on the Benares Road, worship- 
ped by the Hindus see ooo tee 280 


Brahmapatra, riv. ... ae BO 
Laukike era and the Kushiin inscrip., 27 £.; 


3) f,; 51; 63 
Lava, son of Eta < oe 206 n. 
Lavanyas, or Damfras, Feudal barons oe 184 


Lawrence, Sir Walt., his Valley of Kashmir. 192 
Lazarus, sepulchre and castle of, 157 and n.; 158 
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Lassrus, the beggar «0 ee ee LET 
Lasaretto, the,in Leghorne 0s MT EL 
Lebanns, mt, une me 161 f. 
‘Le Broyn's Voyage aw Levant... 163 n. 
Legends of Mohan Bari ee 110 £. 


Legends of the Pafijib, by Sir R, C. Temple 
and H. A. Rose contd. from Vol. EXXV., 
p. 302. IL—Three Legends of the Mugh: 


Court oo7 ane Pry Po 7 149 ff. 
Leghborne, city .. .. 167,168 andn; 169 
Weeder kde ais ane ly) eens coe ee AO 
Letten, Mr., and Amb. Salisbury... 826 


Lévi, M. Sylvain, and the Rock Edicts, 21; 
and the Acts of St. Thomas, 48 n.; and 
Kaniska, 57 ; his Le Thédtre Indien 143 n.;. 212 


Leyden grant and KarikAla — Pred one 933 
Lhachen Bhagan, Ladakhi k. wi | ew AO) 
Lhachen-kundgarnam-rgyal's insorip. at 
Lhachen Ngos-grub, k. = oo» 187 
Lhbachen-rGyablu Rinchen, or Prince Rin- 
ohen, aeo Bifichana Bhoti oo Prt) 182 #. 
Liaka, a eotrap .. 0 090s: ees tee 27; 70 
Liaka Kusulaka, father of Patika, 55; 63; 
247 and p. 
Liccharia, eee Peraian Affinities of ... Tak 
lingasorira, personality one oon oo o7d 
Lion-capital, at Sarnith a Per) ua 78 
Lipari isla, on ae Cd one 167 DL 
Li-tea-byi, for Licchavi, a race to which the 
Tibetan kings belonged soa Prt 72 and a. 
bLo-gros-mohog-Idan, Ladakhi k. ... «.» 159 
Lobara, mt., campaign to =... = ss oe 19 
Loks Kala era, date of use, 32; inscrip. of .. 75 
LokottaravAdina, s Buddhist sect ... 13; 103 n. | 
London Cy Co] a ee se ae 169 
Loriyan Tangii inacrip., Mr, Caddy's ...30; 
40; 67; 71 
Lévabekki, Obi k, oe | ee GUO 
Lucius, emp., his coins and those of 
Eadphiacs | one one ore] pa] i Hs 
Liiders, Dr., om inserips. -» S8andn.; 59 
Lumbini, birthplace of Buddha oo“ 10m. 


Lyall, Sir James, on the old administrative 


system in Kulla oe wie one os «06 
Maccabees, the, sepulchre of u. vss 160 
Maccha, kingdom a oe «» 682 and n. 
Macedonian, Empire, second partition of, 25; 

calendar in N, India... pred oe 
Machetes, father of Philip, Alexander's | 

aatrapinthe Panjab...  ... se» ws BS 
Maclagan's Gagetleer of Mullin one one 361 
madams, parhpakoms, houses of the Puahpa- 

kuna Pe ~o oon a8 one 536, f, 
Madanapura, tn. grant of as orn 1%, f. 





| Maddri, Vishnu temple at Mahdba 


- 


Madanararman, Chandél k,, 118 #7; 126,127 . 
and n,; 129; 191 #f.; l44and n,; 145, M7f. 
Madana Varmmadern «+ ses ove 148 1. 
Madan Mahal, castle at Garha... a ow 198 

Madanpur, Lalitpur, now Jhinsl Dist., inscrip. 
from... oe tes ea 122; 129; 145 
Madan S4gar, lake at Khajuribo eos Lt; 144 
Madapollam, E. 1. Oo."s Factory at, 218 ; or 
MadhavayapAlem, 263 and n ; 269 f, 291 ff.; 522 
we 134 
adder, the Indian species, called chay 264 n. 
Madhari, k. ase une 262 v, 
Midhavi,a dancing-woman, mistress of Kiva- 
lan “ 


re aan 


Crd ih oan aed O31) f. 

Madhu, zg: bee eae a Po 7 oom 382 

madhukapuppha, the Bassia latifolia ... «. 95 

Madhustdans, commentator... «» soln. 
Madhvacharya, Anandatirtha, 258; his ae 

oon vo. 


place ee ane oom | err 
Madhyadéin, co., and Brahmaism ...251 ff; 257 f. 
Madbyamika philosophy, and Nigirjuna ..206 f. 
Madonna, fountain, 156; Church in Sienna... 169 
Madras, fort.and Ed. Winter, 225; 267, 270, 
974 f.; and Amb, Salisbury, 285; 204; 311 
ff.; 316 
Madrass Merchant, tho E.1, Oo.’ssbip +» 220 
Madura, and Sémasundara, the Siva deity, 
190; called AlAvay, 194 and n.; ond the 
Safigams, 228, 230; and Kovalan, 251 f.; 
234; and the Pandyes, 236; referred to as 
Tamil Kaidal, 938 ; 240; capture of = 56 a 
Maduraikkénji, a Tamil work by Mingudi 
Merodanir a = oo seo 
Madurai Kdlavinigan Sattan, or Bitthalai- 
ebcbittanir, author of the Maniméthalai... 
Madurai-Marodapijanigapsr, commentator 
on the Iparyapir — agapporul aie 194 f. 
Madura Shalapurana, le w- 228 
Meris, prince of Patalenc in i ee 
Magadha, conquered, 72; or Bebar, and the 
Persians, 79 ; and NigSrjuna, 207; snd the 
BAtakarnin, 242; and Chandragupts, 343; 


347; 350 
Magadhan kingdom, 343; or Prachi... 943 “ 
Magas, Maka k. of Cyrene ee ae ae Pe 
Mages, the Magi or Bréhmans ane * 
Magha k., date of, by Prof. Kielhorn 


230 


cm 118 


Magi, priesta, accompanied the Licchavia in 
‘Tibet 80, cisterns of -.. : me 


Prd on 


n.; 178; 


translation of 
Telugu work, 201 m.; 251 #f.; 262; om the 
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subjugation of the Andbras, 281; among 


the Chikkiyirs eee ore eee : me 336 
Muhdbhdshya, a work, by  Pataijali, 
Kielhorn’s edition of ... ak aie ow 133 


wmdhdbhites, gross elements, 261; 373; 375 
n.; 377 n.; 379; 383 n. 
MabAbédhi temple at Bédh GayA __... 278; 279 n. 
Mahad-bhitash, a title of Narayana... — «. 375 
Mahidéva, or Kotisvara, temple at Ramték, 


205; with Parvati, figures im temple at 
Obimér..; sen wee) ees oe, BBB ESET 
Mabikassapa, KAéyapa, Kassapa . 37n 


and the Haihayadyn... «1 
Mahdkshatrapo, meaning of , 43; 56; title of 
Castana and Rudraddman ... 


KusbAnas one or eee tee ee 50 
«ahdlder, moldarr, revenue officer ... -« 287 
subhadra woe oo ee eee 2n, 
Mahiméha, k, ... hoot (Ot Gis ace 252 n. 
Mahdpajipatt Gotamf, the aunt of Buda- 
dha... in aon oes bee vee 12 
Nanda, or Kilijoka ... =... 349 


Wahdparinibbdnasutia, the, 14; and the 
Licchavis oe 0” eee aad eee 79 ; 87 n, 
mahéprasdda, sacramental meal of the modern 
Vaishpavas 2. gas $75 n. 
Mahéréja and Mohirdya, titles es oe 
Mahérdjd—Réjdtirdja, title ... oa. 40; 44 
Mabirishtra,co.,andtheSakas ... 242 and n. 
Mahisdthghika, sect of Buddhists, 2 n.,3 n,, 5, 
8 n., 9 and n; 13, 15; 17 n. 
agiti, the fourth 


aoe 18 
173 

+» 131 

q. v. 188 £. 


Kshitipals, 

a Buddbist sect, 1 n.; 2n,4 
and n.; 5,6n.,9,11n.; 81 n, 

MahisbAsura-mdrdin}, or Ekidasi, temples at 
Rimték .., oer tee te 203 and n,; 205 
Mahishmatt, city, andthe Kéna chiefs $25 w 
Mahiyar, Maibar, N, of Jabslpur, Chandaj 
fort tee eee aoe eee eco 132; 136 





Mahmdd of Ghazni and the Chandals, 123; 
140 ff.; plundered Mathr& w. 4. ase 
Mahmud Cawne, or Muhammad Khan and 


Amb. Salisbury soo wee ee aw BIS 
Mahmud Mynns, for Muhammad Amin, and 
Amb. Salisbury woe tes) cee he BIO, 


MabdbA, in Hamirpur Dist.,. Bandélkhand, 
inserips. from, 114; 118 ff.; and the 
Ohandéls os =e owes LS SS 

Mahibi Khand, poem by Chand, on the 
Chandile sats 115; 133; 145 

Mahédaya, or Kanauj.. ... 138; 140; 147 

»™mazendar, revenue supervisor, 296 ; 298 

mahtd, mautd, an official + «= owe 77 and n. 

Maidyomeongha,asaint .. ., 359n. 

Mailippor, Mayilai, the modern Mailapur ... 171 

Mainwaring, Matt., E. 1. Co.’s servant +267 #2; 
291, 295; 297 £.; 309, 311 £.; 314, 319 ff. ; 

324, 326 #. 

Maitrakas of Valabht eee eee - | 201 n. 

Maitréya, figure, 179; stdpa at Sarnath 

majjabhivo, intoxicating property ... 

majjasatibhéro, elements of intoxication 5 n. 


Maka, Magas,k.of Cyrene ...  ,., owe 343 
Makas, a people ... oo ove tee wo 2 
rMal, dynasty of a ove 333 
Malabar, the Antarallas Of, 9.0. wu. $36 f. 
Malain4da, hill oo, 0. Lane 


J fee Mee : oe 942 
Malavas, nsed the Vikrama era, 45; and 
YoéOverman ... eink ten «+» 140 
Malava-Vikrama era in North India, 441; 
and inscrips. ... on 47 £.; 53; 68 
Malaya, Sitakarni peek idan 242 n. 
Maldive isls., scene of a wreck * = sae 214 
Malik Kafar, Moslem invader oe wee 243 
Malik-Miris, Kohat tribe. os = eae 178 
Malik Muhammad, and the Yoga system, 257 n. 
Maliks, margeéa, feudal chiefs o> ewe 100 
i, grant and Vijayaditya IIL, 359, 
353 and 
MAlkbéd, home of the Rishtrakitas, 352 = 


Mallabars, the Natives of the Maldives ©? °°4®: 
Mallai, the modern i 


a Pal- 
lava cap, ene nee re + 171 and n. 
Mallam, in Nellore, Subrabman Temple in, 
352; inscrip.from ...  ., vee B54 
Malloi, an Indian tribe... Arte so ™ 
Malodayan, a surname of Nandi oo one 17D 
annie SA ye ee 242 n. 
Malw4, and Castana, 60; under R 


61 ; conquest of, 73 ; 114; Satraps of, 248. 
Weatern, Famine Song from... go9. 
Man, Jhans! Dist., insorip, from oe nee 120 
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MAnabharan,a surname of Nandi .. —«-. 172 
Mindbbarana, enemy of Gajabhbu .. «+ 240 
Minadan, 4 sarname of Nedumfran... — + 195 


manas « buddhi, 26) and n ;or mdnasa, 373 
and nj; mind, eleventh organ of sense, 
377 and n.; 379 n.; 381 ff.; 386 n. 


Manasses, and the Propbet Isaiah ... ww» 156 
MinAygan, father of Kannahi ~~ aoe £31 
Manbhao temple in Ramték ... 9 «+ ww. 203 
Mandaregauravs, alias of Rajasimha If, ... 197 
Mandasor (Daiapura) Pillars ... ove 107 #. 
Mandi State, Chronicle of a. 9 we wee 


Mingido, Alawayi, Alawayi, Alangédn, in 


Travancora = «+ ose ase eee ©6232; 236 
Mungala, MangirAja, the Nolamba k. and 
Vijuyiditya IT, 4. ee) S52 and n. 
Mangalisa, a Chilukya ae aoe we 53 
Mingajdr, vil. in the VengOrishtra co, 
e inscrip, at wos oe DES, DBS 


Mangarh, in Nellore territory ... 299 and n.; 300 


Mangi- Yu arija, E. Chilakya k. “** ~~ 351 
' village headman eee oe one 77 
mdignf, demand for tribute «. we ss 77 


Mingudi Marudardr, author of the Mad«- 


raikkinji Pr oe oo oe 237 f, 
Manigul, Satrap of Taxila + owe 54, 70 
ManikAlakunda, tank at Rimték ... 205 and n. 


Manimékhalai, The Jewel Belt, a poom by 
Madurai Kala vanigan Sittan -«» 200; 232 
Manikyala, inscrip., date of, 30 and n.; 3); 
Tope, cvuins found iv, 41 £.; 46 f; 55; and 
Kaniska's dates coe ove O7 0.3 59; 67; 73 
Manimegalai, a Tamil work, and the Saka 
pe etre Rig ET 
Manimtkhala, possessor of a begging bowl of 
grent virtue 10 ue vee teeta 
Manisudaka, a Buddhist monk, the double of 
Yasas oe oor oor aoe oo 98 ft, 102 
Maniya Deo, (? Devt) goddess ose 136, £. 
Maniyagarh, in the Chhetarpur State, tradi- 
tional cradle of the Chandéls 182 and n.; 


135 #f. 
Manikinla,inscrip. 1 wre eee, 78 
Manmagavdcgopals, a chief, at Vikramasith- 


hapura ... ++ rgd eo es OE 
Mannéru, rir. S. boundary of Véigt... —... Sb1 
Micédayay, a surname of Nandi... + 172 
Mandlpids, the Nampidi women. ow SUA 
Manselira inscrip. oo 20 


MaAatbararh Séral Trurbporal, Chéra k., and 
the poet Kaypilar oo - eee 231; 937 


Manu, on the Nicchibis oo leew 
Manu Svaréchisha “ oo re or 3S4 


Manu SvAyafubhuva or Hiranyagarbha, 
ancestor of the K:hattriyas, 251; 255 n.; 
375; 379 


Manucci, and Akbar legends - on 150 n. 
Manusamhita, Brabman Sk. work, mentions 
the people of Nisibis a) eee -- one 79 


Mérag, a surname of k. Nedumfrag ... ove 195 
M4ran, alias of Arikésarin Pariakuia eos 197 
Maran Sadaiyan, or Jatila .. ee see 197 
MA&;oafijadaiyan, alias of Pardutaka... —«.. 197 


Mar&rs, Kuruppas, subdivision of the Amba- 
lavadais - see -“ eee oe oo 338 
Marithd, arsenal at RAmték, 203; Empire... 243 
Méravarmank, Arikésarin ... se eve 197 
Marous Aurelius, emp. of Rome, 62; eastern 


campaigns of... 0 sxe tee owe 
Margesa, Margapati, or Malik, a feudal chief, 

190 ff. 

Marichi, a Rishi ove we 375 n.; 379 

Mark, St., house of ... aX a woe 157 


Mark Antony's Parthian expeditions ve 70 
Marékkatta Nappasalaiyér, a Tamil poet ... 231 
Marph& Chandél fort in Bindd Dist., 152; 

138 and n. 
Mérpidugu, a surname of Dantivarman ... 173. 


Marriage, and the Zarathushtrian creed .. 358 
Marshall, Mr., Director-General of Archwo- 
logy, and the Sarnith excavations... 277 f. 
Martha, house of ss, ‘s00 pe tbe DOT Sigpeane 
marumakkathayam, matriarchat law of inberi- 


tance ... o- see oe oe 334, ff. 
Marwart Git or Garb’, a form of poetic 
composition «. + ose nee SOD 


Mary, Virgin, sepulchre of. 154 and n.; 157; 159 


Mary Magdalene, house of... «ee se 157 
Mary and Murtha, the ship». ven ee 1GF 
MAttuvan, father of Kovalan oes eve 231 
masldt, intrigue against the state... 75 2 


Masulipatam and Wm, Jearscy, 218; 215; 
and Amb. Salisbury, 216 ff. ; 269 ff; 281; 
284 ff.; 310 ff.; plate inscrip, of Vijsy4- 
ditya Ii oe — - oo oh 

Mathanadéva’s RAjér inscrip.... -. 46m. 

Mathra, tn. in Gujrat, ruled by the Haklas... 209 

Matburd, inscrips, 29 ff.; 38 ff.; 4+; Jaina 
image inscrip. of Kumara Gupta IL, 44; 
Lion Capital, 49 ff.; 59 #,; 63; 65; 
Satraps of, 70 ff.; plundered by Mahmad 
of Ghaznt, 142; inscrips., 179; 245, © 


soulptures oo Sed oe eee “ $72 
Matsyas, of the 8. Paij A ann 


Mauinscrip, «1  -» + * 
Maudbi, in Hamirpur Dist.,a Chandél fort 

132; 186 

Maues, Sok prince, 27; or Moas, 54; ae = 
Maundrell’s A Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem, 156n.; 1572.5 82.5 159 n.; 160 

n; l6ln 
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Maurya, kings, and the Greeks in India, 25; 
era, 40 and n.; 41; 63; 67; meg A 
69; imscrip,, 72; era, ’ 
= esimeael Gd 842 £.; 345, 350 
Mauryan rail from Saérnfth ...0 we ss 179 
Mauryas and yen ooo nae SOD and n. 
. i . of a Parihfir kingdom, 
Mau-Sahaniyé, cap pg 
mautd or mahtd, an officer .  .. wo 72 
Mavenké, a Chtra, contemporary of Urga- 
Pernvaludhi ... 246 ove 
Mavilangai, of Braminketa Nilliyakkén oe 239 
Mawitl, Moi, a bill tribe, Jats 78 and n. 
Max Miiller and the Nirvivs of Buddha, 342; 
on Chandragupta, 344 £.; on the Brahma- 
giri inscrip., 346; and the Ceylonese Chro- 
wna tae woe os 258; 261 
May& Pindya, k., commented Srtmira oo 197 
Mayidavélu te inscrips. of Sivaskanda- 
- Varman... eee « 282 
Mayilai, Maildppi, wiodern ‘Maitepur, Pal- 
lava cap. ove nee YO | 
Masda, the Oniniecient Saat ant 338360 
Mazdai, Misdeos, k., and saison 47; 
and St, Thomas ~s ove 48; 62 
MeOrindle’s Ancient Indie as oa; desoribed by 
Ptolemy, and other works, 78 n.; Invasion 


349 


of India by Alexander the Great... 344 n. 
mehod-rten, in Gilgit eee eee oes o- 182 
Modes, overthrown by Persians... S41 
Medlycott's India and Apostle Thomas 48 n, 

mentioned the Andhras ove 28) 
Mighadita, a work by KAlidisa —... 202 and n. 
Menander, “Conqueror” of Indis, 27; 54; 

coins of, 58; date see = Nae 69; 179 


Méombtare, in the Teloga oo Sk. charter 
esi) hee 3 oo» 283, 284 nn. 
pecan eee 9S and n. 95 
ea ee 
Meru, mi, .. we oe oe 374; $78 
Mesopotamia, conquered by Trajan, 73; 
Jacob in oe oe + 159 
Messina, Messena ie ese iGaaa's. 
Metchlipatam, E. I. Co.'s factory at, 214 ff; 
218 #.; 263 ff; 286f ; 293, 295, 207 £,; 


309 ; S11 £.; 314 #, 
Mika, title of a ruling chief's brother on TT 
Miaus, Hiaus oo - on -~ 41 
Midleton, Middleton, Capt., and R. Bell, 163, #14 
Mihirakula, king of the Hanas . 107; 138; 181 
Miller, Mr., of Pettepolee ....  ... oe 272 


Mimérhad system, 256 ; and transmigration 260 f. 


Minayeff, I, P., and the Buddhist Canons, 
land n.;4n.; 7andn,; 8, .;17, 18 and 
n; Si n.; 87 ff; 92 n.; ; 98 and n.: ; 95, 97 #7. 
Ming-ti, emp. of Obins .. ose 72 
Mir Abdullah Bakir, or Mier Abdata | Bakeir, 
184, ff. 
Mirbahr = chief of the Customs... ‘288 n. 
Mir Mirshahr, yey 
the city dee -- 988 and n, 
Mirzh Jamfl Bag of Delhi, in Pabjab legend . 149 
MirzApur, formorly part of Bundélkband oo» 180 
Misdoes, Misdens, Mazdai.. ... —... 47 f. 


migl, militia regiments... ...  .,, o- 76 
Mithilas, and Yagjvarman.... re on 140 
Mithridates the Great, of Parthia... 86... 69 
Mithridates II,k =. «. 70 


Mitra’s (Rajéndra LAla) transition’ of the 

Yéga-sutras one “ vo 256 
nityarmutta =the saved .., 261 n, 
Mlecchas, defiled or non-Hindu people, 181; 

& general of ‘whom, helped Ohandragupta. 
Moas, Maues o- te oe o. 42; 5a; 71 
Moga k., Manes .. -- 55£.;71; 247 and n. 
Moggaliputte, Tissa a Baddhist 1 mouk oo” 18 
gr Lane vil. in Rohtak, Sgr legends — 

oe. - 110 

-- S802 and n., 308 

Chronicle of Raj& 


344 


wate in Sirmtr a 
Mohiye ki Har, or Bar, 


Mobun, R., E. I. Co.'s chief at | 


Masulipatam, 
226; 268 #f. ; ; 285 &.; 309, #. 
mol or mardi, q. v, ee | eee 


oo 


se’ one BSE. ; 986 and 2. 
Mckshadharma Parcan, the, and the Sazhk- 
eek oN ne tt 3 262 ; 373 ft. 
moldarr,mahdidar,g.» ., ... ... 987 
Molock, temple of —.. an tiakene ae 
Molloy, Mr, E, and the Haklas ae | 
Molo Nnovo in Genoa ... hee 
Molo Vecchio, in Genoa a ee 
Mongols eee in “ ew» 187 
monotheism, the BhAzavata creed, 259; in 
modern Hinduism ... ...  _. 162 and n. 
UR Bal Moms Friscono, in Italy, and 
Moores, Muhammadans, and Amb, Salisbury, 
221 f.; 272; SO AL Foe 
Mors, near Matbura, inscrip, from i: oo 55 
morees, mdrf ... MOVER RY | 
Morris, Capt., and RB, Bell > e 
Moslem invasions under Malik KAfar on 2463 
Motupalle, Mottepalle, 283; or M 315 


Moulds, of Messina and Genoa ... 167; 169; 170 
Mountain of Offence .., puis 156.n. 


Mount Banj insorip, ... 31; 47 and n.; 62; 66; 74 
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sufigaddea = the deer park, Benares «. 277 | Nigadtva, alioxof Vinkyakadtva .. 357 n. 
Mritang Mahbidio, sini! at EKEhajuri- Nagalwancha, Neglawanch in Golcondah, 
bo ‘ o—“ — ion ion 133 3 and Hh, | Dutch factory at rr) aoe Pred 230 i. 
Muchai, in Youufzai, inscrip. .. 46; 64; 68 | Nagardhan, near Rimték, tanks ab... 1» 205 
Matgasiven Exucighc Tamil ‘poet, and k. Nig&rjuna, cave at Rimték, 24; and the 
w+ = oe B93-05998 | Madhyamik philosophy .. .. 206 ff. 
Mujathirentres Pandya + are of the Nigasand Nigirjona .. «1 oe wes 207 
drd Sangam Ndga Sahasritd,a religions work «.  —«.. 207 
Mudd Bakshosa, een sainstiiin Chana Nagasena,s Buddhist monk ... «=. 14,16 £ 
gupta se be . 44 and n. Nazojibhatte’s Paribhishindudékhara, Kiel- 
Mughal Court, tives legends from see 142 f. |  horn's edition Si; StuET Weawe dr cesse . li 
Mughals, at Panipat, 52, and the Fanjdari of Niban, Sirmir . f a “299 f 
Bangash, 174; in Afghanistan =.  - 211 | Nabapdina,o Khakharita, i inscrip, of and the 
Muhammad, the Prophet. «i. =, + Sil] Sake era 43; 53, Satrap 63,70 Saka k., 
Mubammad of Ghor and the Huklis + 209 | ruledin Mabirishtra 4. wwe 242 
Muhammad Amin, or Mahmud Mynna, and Nakkirar, commentator on the son eh 
Amb, Salisbury sw. olO—S12 agapporul = 1p4 f. 
Muhammad Dari Shikoh and Kabul wwe 174 Mada faraomaik Oc; in Kanigiti taluk, archaic 
Muhammad Khin, minister of Hasan Kbin. 190 inserip. from .: — «« a 352 n. 
Muhammad Kbdn, Mahmud Cawne ... » 279 | Nalarh-kill, besieged Amtir Teaiete o 236 £. 
Muhammadan advance aguinst the Hijputa Naiéndrm, monastery at Magaihe: and 
li; 141; Chronicles of Kashmir, and Nigdrjuna ton one ane oa cer] 207 
W. ‘Tibetan history, 192; invaders of Nallakandapilem, Nallacundepallee?, salt- 
BArnAth, 278; places of worship, 280; inva- petre from esses sis eau 
simof S. India 9 ae vee | owe SOT god. | Natiica, at Efiraikkél in Tanjore, acwsie ail 
Mubammadanmm among the Haklis 2098.) 9 battle ent hl edsj) “see. dines athe 
Mubsammadans, Mandusor, 109 f.; Naltir,in Malsinidu ... 9... 0» 997; 243 
in KAlaiijar, 124 ff; and Jéjikabbukti, 140 aye Helena, anthor of the Sirmpé- 
f.; 143, @. ; 221 ae -» 229 f.; 238 
Maizz-nud-dio, ShihAb-ud-din, or Ghort «+ 145 smnbiti. SATOH, a trusty mannan awe 286 
mutia= the saved =». oe . 261.) Nambiyars, various subdivisions of the 
Muktiivera temple, in SivdrippAkham, | Amtarallas of Malabar — o« 385 ff. 
insorip. from ... ow ow» 172 Nambddris, subdivision of the Antarallas of 
Mulbe, in W. Tibet, Rock inastip, of. + 187 Malabar it =» ooh 
Muliasar inscrip.,of Rudraseua =. +» 74 Blsapldis, sub-group of the Antarallas of 
weullai, the Oreeper oon aoe ow 230 “on fo ag4 f. 
Muoljjir, hill ne } Po 231; 237 pmersee ayn: ar feta ws LOL 
Multan, Wahshieenian § Sawnah ns nae oe one 141 Nina, Chandélla minister Per = one LES 
Muluu Déé Raji, dedicated atemple.. . «. 144 | Nanak, reformer wes. look: -| Vineet 
Mundai-nida, Mundardshjra — ~ 283 and n, Nanda, Ie. eee one 61 n. 
Muppidi Nayaks, Muppidindra, Kékatlys Nanda, Ganda, Chandél k, ... 128; 142 and n. 
general, captured Conjecreram —... + 307 | Nanda, dyn., 179; overthrown by Chandra- 
Mari, the dhotain, son of Shih Jobin ow 15d gupta . oon 343, f, 
wiGri, Morees, blue cloth, E. I. Oo.’s trade in, $19 | Nandalar, Coddapab 1 Dist, Pandya inserip. 
Mausalmans, ond Hindus im the Paiijib, 189; nt ee fo 3o7 nD. 
141 £.; 145 | Wandi, Pallava k, in “whose honour the 
Musikanus, ruler of a kingdom in Sindh ,,, 25 Nandi-Fkalambagam was written os 70, 
Mothathu, Ake Puduril, q. v. ew o« 833 | Nondi-kkelembagow,a'Tamil work .. 170 
Mu-tso-tra-he-si, a Persian sage ial ew 80 Nandinigrima, grant of one ane « 121 


Nachcbinirkkiniyir, a commentstor on the 
Tolkippiyam ose oon wae oon 193; 235 
and Killi the Chdla, 234 f.; 
299; 240; later dynasty in 5. Nellore «. 342 m. 





Nandippottaratar, Pallava k., inscrip. of, 
1722; 362 
Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, k.,and the Nandi 
of the Nandi-tkalambagam, 172; date of, 
107; 263 n,; 24 n.; 352 


Nangiirs, Nambiylr women vw. we JOG 
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Nang-Nihdr, Jalilibdd, ravaged by Sabuk- 
tigin ose oe 
Nannayabhatta, ‘tramlated the Maluibhirata 
into Telugu one on one 
Nannuka, Chandétla stiith 116 £; genealogy 
of, 126 f.; called Ninika .. oe in 28 
Nonpil,a Tamil grammar... = 19 f. 
Nan-teou-mi, a Wu-ann chic, alain... 26,69 
Nanyaura, Hamirpor Dist., inserip from .. 117 
Nara, brother of Nariyana .. « 874; 381 
Nirada, a seer, and Bligavat... we 9m. > 254 
Nirada, p. aw Ore £.; 3763 378 and n. ; 382 ff. 
Niérodtya Shektiétstra, a work by Narada... 2d 
Narasitnha, figore at KGlatjar, 119; at Rim- 
ték, 205; incarnation... ese 4 owe SOG 
Narasituha, k. of Mysore sone 
Narasitihavarman, a Pallava k, destroyed 
Bidami... one 
Niriyana, temple at Rémtek, 208; 953; 259 ; 
or Purusha the male... a) 373 #5 981 #. 
Narayaniya and the Bhagavatus, by G. A, 
Grierson oes a 
Narkirar. anthor of the Nedunalwidhi, 207 f: 
Rarvir, Narwar Padmivati ... ore ws ll? 
Narwarkot, in Gujrit, rnled by the Haklis... 209 
Nasik, inscrips.,, 43 n.; 63 andn.; 244 n.; 
281; 282 
Nisir, Nastr, an officer nnder Hasan Khin, 190 f. 
Natthakn, possibly a minister under Hasan 
Bite: oa eS Aen ae 
Nattupattans or Pattaronnis. sub-division 
of the Anulémaja Ambalavisia =... 304, 536 [. 
Nauroz, con of Ahmad Malik -. 100 
Navaru, vil. in Nellore Dist., Tamil — 


139 


» 243 


frou Pes one oes aa oa . 200 
Nayigion, Kot .. ane oon wee ue lil 
weyok, nangges, & Chick se oreo » 208 
Navars, @ Conte +. one see ~ 836 ff. 
Nazareth .. ~ 16) 


Neilumieany, Pandya k, ara ‘of the Niewi, 
his surnames, 195: battles won by hin, 
10¢; lis tithes, 197; date » 1°98 and n. 

Nedum Cheliyan, pears vl the Brio of 
the duklet - a6 F, 

Nedush-tralidian, k, ... ae “ 

Nedumwdlikkili, Kini, Chola k., 233 fe 705 

on 207 

ae SR 


Nedunaleigai,a poem by Narkirar . 
whup, commandanta of the Kulld militia 
Neglawaneh, Nogolwaneha qn, ss tos Dall 
Avhemiah, Prophet, well of ws ves 156 
Nellore District, Anciemt History of, 7. ¢ , 189 

ff. ; 281 42; 351 ff 
Nelthorp, Mr., E. I, Co."a servant... 
Nelvéli, battle si =A Arikésarin Parin- 

kus ane on on . 


fol a. 


| Nevivayil, near UraiyOr, seeme of a vietory 


we 240 | 


951—263 ; S73—386 


a ued } 


| Nyima-mgon, first W. Tibetan k., 
2395 353 nn. , eg 


oe 226 | 


= 197 | 


Néwinith, image of, at Mahibd oe eee HD 
Nendungiili, a Simanthar one a om Bic) 
Nepal and the Gupta era, 54; and Licchavia. 79 
Neri, in Chiind’ Dist., medisval inserip at . 393 


by Seiyuttuvan Stra ... 2945 236 and n.; 237 


Nero, emp. of Rome, dia reset: oe 169 
Nerva,emp. of Rome ... Rea wa 
Nestorian Christianity and the ‘Bhakti ered, 
259 and n. 
New : ? Diu oe ons 
newds, images m mensory of Brahmans -- 7 
Nicchibi, Nisibis a asi oo 
Niebolls, Mr., and the Jami Maxjid os = awe 19 
Niclaes, Mr, E. 1. Co.'s servant, 218 #f ; 
death of one see ee ROS ODE 
Nicodemus, sepolebre of ses = oo. 155 


Nicot, M. Jean, and the Nicotiana genus ... 210 


Nigliva Pillar inscrip. ... os 35) m. 

Nikgnbhid, or Hivani aaeted Sarya the 
ann: “god hme Pr nee eas oe oe 

Nilakantha, iomiuiontatee tity sf n. 


Nilakantha,image, at Kilsijar, 118, temple, 


119; lingam .. i. om eee 100 
Nilakéditheru/tu, a Tamil work’ Ss owe 208 
Nilkanth, i inscrip. oe 120 


Nimbédityn, modem Bhigavata reformer woe BD4 
nirfitara = atheistic ... o eed 


| Mirviua of Buddha, 2 n.-; $n: : 1Gf ; , 21; 


commenced anera ... 942; 345; 347; 4d ff, 
Nisibis, Nysa, Nissi, in. in ate possibly 
the modern Nissi, original home of the 


téccharie. ac cl 7A Bi) 
nicrilti, inaction am bee 973 7879; 383 
| Nizampstam or Peddapalle ... 0 2. 4. 214 
Rizam- ad-din ome oon oem oon 142 Bs 
Kobuttee, nombiti, gq. c. ass oe nee ORG 
Nolambidhinija, k., called Mavigaln... 852 n. 
Notes on Ancient Adsiinistrative Terma and: 
Titles in the Paijitb, by H. A. Rose, con- 
cluded from Vol. XXXVI, P. Sol 75 ff. 
Nripatangavarman, ven k, inserips, of 152 £. 
Nrisniha, Tan ‘lion, ft: oe one one «+ 206 
Nirpar, fort in Kingri vont! ees Mf. 
Nya thi-tean-po, first k. of Tibet... 79, f. 


Zangskar on oer ow Ove 
Nyvaici, the inhabitants of uve or ‘Nisibie; 78 


* 
O'Brien's Mult:ing Glossary oon Pr oan and 
Occidentala, Buddhist monks 0 en 62 if, 


Ohind, inscrip, 46; or Waihund, Udabban- 
depora, cap. of the Hindo Shihiya kings 
of Kabul Pert Pew a oo .140 fn. ; 141 


INDEX, 


Oldenberg, Prof., on tha Buddhist Canons, 
land n.; 2n; 6 #; 15, 17 endn.; 13; 
and the Saka era, 27; on Kanigka, 33; 41; 

50 and m.; 51; on the Second Buddhist 
Conncil, $1 n.; 86 ff.; 95, 96 and v.; 93 ff. ; 
his Life of Buddha, 251; and the Nirvina 
of Buddha, 342 and n.; on the Brahmagiri 
inscrip. . oe oe GHG 
Glearius, a | the hubble-bubble wwe 210 
Ongole TMuka, Nellore Dist., inacrips. from, 


199 n. ; 357 n. 
Ooemo-Kadphises, or i Eadphisea . 
Oran Zeab, Aurangzeb one BUG 
Oranzal, homs of the Kikattyas ewe 0 
O'ri, a chief one one on one 243 n. 
Oriental, Baddhist monka ... 84, 84, 87 no. 
Oringal, see Orungalla... oo — ont 145 
Orissa, and Chodaganga oe “8 on Ola 
Orodes IL,, k. of Parthia iain Lincaee sien ineeia ee 
Orungalla, Oringal, Warangal. = wee vee 148 
Otho,emp.of Rome... er 
Oxinden, Bir Geo., ond Amb. Salisbury oo 219 | 
Oxus, riv. and the Yoteokhi .. «vw «= 2 


Oxyartea, Gstrap of Paropanissdia under 
Alexander the Great ae - 
Otydrake, an Indian tribe in the ‘south of 

the Palfjib ... ave 
Osykanos, Greek king, in Sindh 


25 
25 
on ee 25 


packing trade, and the E. I. Co., 213; 264 8; 
285, 288 ff. ; 294; 314 ff. 
Pada, Scribe, of the Brahmagiri insorip., 345, 347 
Padirrupatiu,a poom by Paranar ... =... 229 
Padmévatt, Narvir or Narwar os « 117 
pagodas, pagothms, coins, 215 ff; 236 t: 
263 Mf; 235 £; 220 ff; 310, 312 £.; 315 £.; 
310 #.; 325 323 
Pag-som-jon-tong, a Tibetan work oe 09 
Pahila, Pibilla, donor of temple gifts » 116 
Pahlavas, Pahoavas, for Pallavas ... 282 and n. 
Pahra, vil. near Mahdba, called Khajurah, 
132 n, ; 196 
Pajii insorip, eae 8 oy 45; 64 £3 68; 74 
Pajdn, lieutenant under Prithirj .. 4. 145 
Pika, vil. in Nellore, Tamil ee from... 200 
Pakhtu, the Afghans on os £9 
Pakores, Parthian k., 27; titles Of uo ce 40 
Palaiydru, porhapa Palsiydcai, vil. in Tanjore 
Dist. scene of a battle fought by Nandi, 
Palakadda, i in the Telugu co, Sk. charters 
iaetied from ete eee eon 233, 084 nh, 
Persian, a camels wee 330 m, 
i » Kanet clan ee bee 309 and BD. o01 
Palar, riv, 3.-E, limit of Agoka's power... 281 n. 
Palisi, tn in the Panjib + 299 and n. 


cred 
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Palazzo aN palace of Prince Debur- 
gueze in Rome * » 169 
Palestine, travela of BE. Bell cea Joho 
Campbell in ii 156 ff. 
Pallava, dynasty, Fold Yondaindda, 171; 
lid; 200 and n.; 291 2; conquered by 
SrimAra, 197 ; AAS Indie, 239; risa of, 
243; called Pahlaras or Pahnavas, 242 and 
n.; of the Sanskrit charters, 233, 294 and 
D.; expansion in the Tamil co, ...351, 352; 354 
Pallaviditya, title of k. Paramardbesvara, 052 0 
Palnis, hills a te as Coe 
pilsrd, headman of a serosa =  %6—78 
Paicasatitatthandaks, or Chapter of the Five 
Hundred, eleventh chapter of the Culla- 
ragga, summary of . «| owe, Sands. 
PaiichAlas, a people in the MabAbbirata war, 25] f.. 
Panchao Chinese general, defeated the Yué- 
ehi, 57 ##.; and the Kushins, 72; death of 73 
Piiicharitras, a Bhdgavata sect, 253 and n.; 
259 n.; doctrines, 262; or Sitvata rule, 
$75 and n.; 378; 335 
Pafichasikha, doctrine of existence after 
death ... stays 9: ;weafeut ad 373 f. 
Pandalas, a Simanthar subdivision ow. OOo 
Paadaranga (and Pindarangu), Eastern 
Chalakya general, under Vijayidityn I1I., 
353 and n. 
Pandaraigam, temple at Pantrangam in 
Gidar Tiluk, Nellore ote 363 n. 
Pindavas, marriage of, ws 254; and 
the Andhra ... 
Pandit Tika Rim Josht, on hres: daca in 
the Hill States o_o oe 77 and Oy 78 
Pandavarhal, Eehatriya caste... os. 208 n. 
Paadya, history, and Prof. Kielhorn, 113; 
kings and Nandi, L7l £.; genealogy, 197; 
rolers and the 3rd Sangam, 225 f.; tribe, 
232; defeated by Kurikdla, 233 ; 936 ; in- 
fluence, 242; dynasty andthe Gangas, 245 ; 
and the Pallayas, 984 n. and Asoka, 442; 
in Nellore, 354; 354 and n.; and the Kiika- 
tiyns ... “ «» dof and mn. 
Panini, stanikisined Bhakti, 263 cad n. ; 259; 276 
Panipat, battle of «4. owl pe 
Pafijab, aGroek eatrapy, 25; “a the ¥ Yui- chi, 
26; and the use of the Milava-Vikrama era, 
48; Scythian coins from, 54; and Wema- 
Kadphises, 56; part of Vasudeva's kingdom, 
60—6:; 6942; Parthian conquest of, 74; 
No’ aan ‘Anelenk Administrative Terni 
and Titles in, 75 4.; populated by Brah- 
mans, 79 ; : Hinda States in 199, 140 ann. ; 
141; Legends from, 149 #f-; ‘Catches’ 
from Jhang District, 174 ff.; and Yar- 
kand, trade between, 192; and the Haklia, 
20; 252;and Alexander the Great... 43 f 


Oe] 


on 291 
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Panjabi, Grammar and Dictionary of West- 
ern, Wilson's; and Jukes Panjabi and 
English Dictionary i.) ui. sen saa 800 

Panjabi Lexicography, contributions to, by 
H. A. Rose vee t+. oe eee 360 ff. 

panjanli, collector of supplies for the royal 
kitchen ... bes Sen ideo ie: we 76 

Panjtar inscrip., 30 ; 31 ; 42, 44, 46 ; 47; 61; 68, 74 

Pan-ku's history of the First Han Dynasty, 

26 ; 32 


a 
Panni, in Bundéikhand... ee woe ~ 130 


Paypiru-pattiyal, a Tamil work -+- 170 and n. 
Pifisila, Pafigdla, kingdom in PAtheyya, 
India... . toe 82 n. 


Pantaleov, Greek prince, coins of .., coo 36 
Pantrangam, vil, the ancient city of Ka- 
kandi owe oes eee eee eee +303 n- 
Papippidugu, a sarname of Mabéodravarman. 173 
Parachakrakdlahala, Sriméra... ... —... 197 
Parachakrarima, title of VijayAditya TIT. .., 352 
Paradtsi, caste, and the OCh&kkiyfirs ... 335 f. 
Pdrdjikas,the four ...00 case 
Parikramabahu, k,, ecemy of Gajabahu 
parama bhata,—Supreme element ...377 and n. 
ParamamAhbésvars, k. mentioned in a Nalsja- 
nampiduinserip, .. .. 2... 952 
Paramardi, Chandél k., his Semr& 
inscrip., }20; 121 ff.; called ParmAl and 
Parmfr one oe 126 ff. ; 132 5 145; 148 
Parambu, hill oo _ ~~ ee 


Paramétivarvarman 1, Pallaya k., conquered 
by VikramAdityal... .. 2. ... 352 
Paranar, Tamil Poet .. —.... ove 229 Wf; 237 

Parfokuian, o surname of k. Neduméran, 
195, 197 

Pardotaka, alias MiraSjadaiyan or Viranira- 
yana Pandya k. so wee ows: 197; 239 

Pardntaka, I, Chéta k, inscrips, of, 354; 


temples eee eee eve see oe ee 
Parintaka IL, Chila k., fought against Vira 
Pindya eee eee eee tee oo 198 
paraéava, from which is edriyan, son of a 
Brahman and a Sddra 


Paritpare, Bhagavat  .., Ay’ po 
Pee na ntaral tract in Kalla OES anand T 
of Parambinadu and Parambu Hill, 
patron of Tamil literature, 230, 237 ¢.; 241 
and n.; 243 


Paribhishinduidkhara, Kielhorn's edition ... 113 





‘| Pauruchishti, danghter of Zarathushtra 


Parihr, Pratibara, dynasty connected with 
the White Huns, and ssid to have preced- 
ed the Chandéls Se eS idee 
Parkfsh, title used by the RAjds of Sirmar, 
302 n. ; 303 £. 
Parmiil, Parm4r, Paramardi, g.e., 120 ff. ; 128 
Mf, ; 132 18.5145; 148 


Paré Dharmah, the supreme deity ... 873 
Paropanisadai, a Greek satrapy, west of the 
Indus ... 0a. oe | 25 


Pathdnkdt beseiged under Akbar ... 150 n. ; ll 
Parthia, lost to the Greeks, 25; invaded by 
k. Kieou-tsieou-kio, 26 £; coins of, 48 ; and 
Seistan, 54; and Kaniska, 60; decay of, 61, 
62 and n.; Scythian invasions cf, 69° and 
Rome, 70—74; and Sakastana =... .., 250 
Parvati, Durgé or Lakshmf, q.°., 147; figare 


in temple ar on tee vee wee 333 
PAsupatas, Siva-worshippers,255 ; philosophy 
of toe ee eee eee 885 and n, 


Patalene, delta of the Indus... 25 
Pitslipuram, h.S.Arcop ... 


18; and Kanigka, 43; 57; 72; 
Kusumapari, 81 n. ; and Chandragupta .., 344 
Patadjali, his Mahabhishya, Prof. Kielhorn's 
edition, 113; on Krishna Vasudeva, 253 n, ; 
and the Sihkhya-Yiga 255; 385 n. 


patch,a measure .,, 264 and n.; 294; 296; 309 
pdthe,an Indian measure ..,.  ... 76 a. 
PAtheyya, one of the four great divisions of 
India - tees. + iiees eee oe 82 and n. 
pathiydru, tawildér, a receiver ooo wes 5 
pathmdr, pattermarr, » courier eee vee 264 


satrap, his Taxile copper-plste 
27 ; 30 and n. ; 5536357) 
trap... —.,, 267 and n. ; 250 
Pdtimokktha, the, 14, 16; 85 f.; 88 ; 90, 91, 96-n, 
99—101 
Patnavars, a fishing caste (Poturiza Patnava), 
317 and n. 
pdira, vase wee at. oe wee 98 n.5 105 
Pattarunnis, Nattupattans, a caste «- 834; 336 
Pattineppdlai, a Tamil work by i D 
PAREE ce ese i ihth nt igee tun race 238, 284 
Pattin! Devi, goddess (Kannahi), 232 ; 239 ff. ; 
or Kaduval oo oe tee t- ov 241 
Pauls, 8t., sepulchre of... ,., _ «= 159 and n, 
Paula Romana, or Paols, St., Abbess, 159 and n, 
w+ 358 
Pird, tn, in Bibar ee er 


218 W.; 268. 267, 271, 276, 284, 298, 95%, 
‘$18 £.; 322 
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Peter, for saltpetre 42 + 213; 311 ff. 
Péhan (Vaiyivikkin Perambéhan), a patron 

of Tamil literature ..° ..» 200; 267; 243 
Peithon, son of Agenor, satrap of Sindh 

under Alexander the Great ... oe! 5 pee SE 
Penni zadam, destroyed by Pardntaka ane 107 
Pennar, (northern,) riv., limit of Aiokn's 

power een Per “a one one 
Penteooat om oan one one we LGT 
Piri, riv... ot 2" _— ar on 2h) 
Pericloa rey he ae er) one ae B4l 


261 


Periplus ... oue ere oe oe a» 250 
Periyapurdeam, a Tamil work... — s0» 201 o. 
Periyir, riv. oo one one 243; 236 
Persia, the Sassanian Busive in, 74; inter- 


course with Tibet, 80; Travels of B, Bell 
and J, Campbell in, 156 #%.; and the usa 


of tobacoo, 210; E. I, Co.'s trade with ... 215-f. | 


Persian Affinities of the Licchavia, by Prof. 
5. Chandra Vidyabhusans, M.A. ... 
Persian use of the word Saka, 41 f.; insorip. 
recocding Humayun’s visit to Sarnath ~» 278 
Persian Merchant, E.1. Oo.'aship ..  ... 214 
Persians, Pirasikes, 40; 80; and Kandahir, 
174; overthrew the Medes oe, et sane BBL 
PerumbdoappAdi, the Baéaa eo, ose ‘354, 
Bere is biel work, and the Ton- 


oe wee 235 


damia Dandira: 
Peramkuarir Kilir, 7 Tamil wiiak oo 
Peru:hétralidhan, Chern k., 230 n,; defeated, 
234: overthrew Tagadir... on 
Perundévandr, Tamil poet sn ase 
Perurirarkili, Chilak..1 «+» ri « 937 
Peshiwar, Purushapura, 57; and Sabuktigin, 
10 and n. ; besieged by the Afghna, 174; 
and Kaniska’s stipe, 180; the SbAbjt-ki- 


peuieah, piscaah, apreeah oe oe, 20h; 297 
Peter, 8t., prison ae) oo oon ove 157 
Pétlira i imeecrip. Pee . oe bd n, 
Pettipolee, Peddapalle, 216m; "922, 2o4f.; 
263 $f. ; 235 ff.; 204 #8. ; 300 Mt. 
phali, subdivision of a kofhT ow. fe ow 76 
Philip, St., baptised the Eunuch «. +» 160 
Philip, son of Machetas, satrap of the 
Paiijib under Alexander the Great « 


Philip, W. B., and the Acls of St. Thomas ...45 n. 
Philippi, battle of te oe fom «» 70 
phirmaund, furmdn, 218, 227; 293, 295 #f.; 31L £ 
phor-bu, drinking-cup s+. se «ss we OO 
Phraataces,k. of Parthia... op aw 
Phraates II., k. of Parthia, death OF see 
Phrastes IV., k. of Parthia, death of... 
piddd, pyddd,apeon ... a os 77 and mh 
Piiwan, valley, N. N. E, of Réwi, insorip, of 


Pinsza di Spagna, in Rome 


| Pilot, Pylot, palace of .. 00 ue tse 


78 f. } 


| porn] = adipéram (Tamil) meaning of 





‘st «+ 109 
Pikira, vil. in Mandar&ahtra, copper-plate 
inserip, ina o» «284, 234 and n. 
Pillai, Mr. A. V., and ‘Tazail literatare 235 0. 
Pillai, Damodaran, and the Tolkippiyan-po- 
rubkidikdrom .. os» 193 n. 
Pillai, Mr. R. E., and The Timite ‘of 1800 
Years: Ago, 193; 236 n.; 237 n.; and the 
site of Tagaddr ane || wees!) ake 229 n. 
Pillai = pPeramd) = ayyangir, Tamil poet . 170 
Pillayadiris, Unnithiri women tte e+ 398 
we LST 
Pirey, Mubammadan governor of Gharaf ... 139 


Pirthirdj Chauhin, Prithvi RAéjd Chibu- 


mAna,g.¢. oe ee | 1285 129; 133, 2.5 1485 
i a in ie te 1. 
Piscash, peshkash,a present...  . 294; 297 
Pischel, Prof., on the Brahmagiri insorip., 
346; Index to Prakrit words occurring in 
his “Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen” 


Appendix os ven «ws Log—]45 
Pisharétis, subdivision of the Prathilimaji 
Ambalavisi costa 4.0 as sue, nse BT 
Pitakas, the Buddhist 1. se 0 os ans 9 De 
Pitaranmér, subdivision of the Anditmats 
Am balavibai caste oe ann oom one 357 
Pittb&parsa, seat of the Obdlukyas oe oe 24 
| Piyadasi, title of Adoka.. i. +» ae SAB 
Plato, Bactrian k., 26; and Seleucidan era, 
40; 44; 69 
Platarch on Androcd‘tus Per oon 243 L 
Pocock's Travels in The East 156 n.; 157 n, ; 
153 o,; 159 n. 
| Podili, in Nellore Dist., insorips, from, 199 n,; 
“i 201; 356, 357 n. 
Podiyil Hill, in the W. Ghits... on bed e435 
Pohuttejina, k, patron of Avvaiyfr... «+ 229 
Polokésin Il (? Pulekéiin), his embassy to 
Ehuarau a on oon 24 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li and Wels oe! oer 208 
Ponni, Kavéri, riv, 4s s+ ws Lil 
Pora Puduvil, subdivision of the ‘Pudaral 
caste as oon a8 wos BOO 
Porto Ferrajo, Bit were, in Elba oe = ewe LOT - 
Porto Langore, port Langowne, in Elba 167 
Porto Novo, and the E. I. Co. .. oa ow LS 


Portu. 


guese introduced tobacco into India, 
210; and the Dutch Pre a 


oo» 241 
193 £. 
Porunardrruppadai, a work by Mudathima 
Kanniyiir, and k. Karikiila .. ot 233 f. 
Porunhil Ijsmgiraniir, o Tamil poet, 231; or 
Tam Etfraniir ine ont ase Pr) ww 2ST 
Porus, Indian = eee one one oe 35 
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Prabédhachandrddayo, a play by Krishna- 


miéra, mentions Kirtivarman’s conquests... 143 
Prichi or Magadha > eet | lene eee 
Prichinagarbha, Apintaratamas —... . 385 


Pradb&na, 261; or Prakriti, 377 4£. ; 992 and 
n,; 583; and Purnche 7 on 336 n. 
Pradyumna, conditioned spirit, 261; 373 n. ; 
= Sanatkaméra, intelligence, 377 and n. ; 
379 n.; 381; 333 and n.; = Hari... 354; 386 n. 
Presians of the Eigse or Mapidbe kite, vl 
on — aoe a) ee 
Rrvedtsg heeata oon one aon oe §=BD 
Prijyabbatta's Rijatarangini, references to 
the Bhottas or Bhauttagin... ... lol f. 
Prikrit dialects in the Sienilth inacripa, ... 278 
Prakrit words occurring in Pischel’s “ Gram- 


matik der Prakrit Sprachen,” ppendix . 
= ; 133—14g |* 


Prakriti, 260 £.; 373 f£; or Pradhdna, 377 
and o., f ; 332 n.; 383 n, 
Pramandala ( ?) cave in Kashmir ow, wee 38S. 
prapatli-yiga = nee one “ o 206 
prasida, = grace oe nes 254, 230 and n. 
Prasenajit’s conversion to Buddhism 100 n. 
Pratipa,a Chandélla kk... © so» 129; Lid 
Prat&parndra, Kakstiya k., 200; captured 
Conjeeveram.. 3 4 ss += dof and n. 
Pratéparudriya a work by Vidyinitha  .. 200 
Prathilémajis, sabdiviaion of the Ambala- 
visi caste see ne os 3055 387 
Teeeay Parihir, a idiotata fbetdoyeny| in 
Pritimolyay a Sadhins work. 16, 17 and n; 
85 2. ; 05 £.; 08 ff. 
Pravihana Jaivali, a Pafichila Kshattriya « 252 
pravritti, action... . S13; 378 £; 382 £; 385 
Prayigs, Allah&bAd, scene of Dhanga's death, 141 
eee Alpha- 
peruiiie — Per oo 38) 
Prithivi, Prithvi, R&jA of Chahumdna, 122; 
conquered JéjAbbukti, 129; 193 £.;-oceu- 
spied MabOba os se aay aay ye 145 
Prithivivyighra, a Nishida chief .... -<., 959 
Prithvivarman, Chandélia k., 121; 126 £,; 
129 £; M44; 148 
Priyd diaa, commentator on the fe ; 
252 n, 
Proby, Mr, C., E. 1. Co.’a servant .., - 218 
Ptolemy ... one oe as 179 
Ptolemy* Philadelphus, k of “Bast called 
Turazaye aa8 . 3 
publications on Ohandélla History, by ¥. A. 
Smith ase oe ew 115 
Packlo, Major, and Bat Salisbury oe O19. $29 
Poduval, subdivision of the @ Prathildanjd 
Ambalavisi caste... =~ =o wwe 8 


138; 140 f.; 144 n, | 


| Pushkarin!, tank at Ramtec. os 


owe BIG 


| Quilon, cap, of Kerala . see 
| Quintas Curtins Rufus, on es of Muga. 
dha 





Puhr, Kaverippambattinam, home of Gopala 
and Kannahi, 231 f.; destruction of, 233 ff ; 


230 f.; 212 

| pajd, meaning of a rT) 21g f. 
Pulaha,e Bishi ws. ee 375 n.; 370 
Pilam, perhaps tle ancient Pulamdui =. 193 


Pulandai, Pilam, scene of a battle fonght 


by Neduméran ite ae ioe 196, 198 
Pulasiya,m Rishi... 9 see sae S7in ; 379 
Pulekésin (? Polekedin), 24; and the Pallavas . BL | 


Palikadimal, Irungorél.., nee oon we 2D 
Pulimaya, SAtakarni, k. os let 242 n, 
Punwar caste and the Haklis... 209, . 


Pappa, Chandélla queen, wife of Yaéévarman, 
128, 128 
_ Poppallis, b: Pushpakan caste wa. ane 335 f 
Poriiga, Pirma, ao Woddhist monk, 3 n. ; 5 and 
n.; Sand n.; 16,17 and n.; 109 
| Puyonentiru, ry éollibokinn of. Tani works, 
229 f ; 234 n. ; 236, ff, 
Purinas, the, and invasions of India, 23; uve 
Andhra names, 281; and the Pabluvas, 232; 
among the Obdicigées, v35; and k. Mahi 


Padma ., rt Pert omit Cr ae on 342 
Porang, tn. As a ew. 182 
sParangs, and the W, Tibetan bigest: 332, f. 
Puri, temples Ab von oes oe ios 206 


Purosha, and the Kehatteiyas, 251 n.; the 
Male, 253, 255, 159; = Nardyana 373, a76, 
377, ff. ; 382 i. 
Parnshadatim, k., insorip. of ona Pr 982 and ny; 
Porushapura, modern Péibawar, probably 
Eaniska's Cap. per “a oo rey a. ST 
Parvaja, the first-born... cn wee nen ETS 
ow 205 
Pushpakan, subilivision of the Anulémaja 
AmbalatAs caste Pre} “= ans 335 
Pushpinis, Brahmanis, — Pashpakan women, 336 
Pushyamitra the Soniga, date... 4. 2 ¢9 
Pushyaruddhi, a friar, 52; inacrip. of a) te 
Pathuvirasyas = women of the Poduril 
caste it 1 Per one Pert one 338 
pyddd, piddé, a peon ete TT nd 


Qandahar, and Soleukos Nikator —. 08 25 
Quilandy, Tondi. — = oes ed oon 237 
249 nm. 


ov Slt 


fom Por see one 


Rachel's sepulolire af 
Radcliffe, Peter, E. I. Cog servauib 
Raghu’'s foreign conqueste 5 nad 


oe ion 159 
pee | 
wo Ec 








Raghuji I., BhonslA k. and the Ramiék tem- 


ee a é weal, sctdan OD 
Raghavakes, a work by Kiidisn «0. 8D 
Raho*, tn, .. a ok = Be 145 n. 
RAbila, Ohandélla k., ...126—123, 182-135, 138 


RAhilavarman (Rahil Bribw) and Khajariho, 134_ 


og GCE 
w=» 266 


Raibhya one cer] a TT 
Rainbow, E. I. Co.'s ship “one 


Rainchan Shah, Hidchana Bhantta .. + 108 
Raipur, in Chhattisgarh, probably cap. of 
Mabi-kodala, inserip.at a. 0 a+ wwe 2 "4 


Raivata one oe oe —_ rrr) eo ff 
Rajabibo, probably Gujubdin., a. os 240 
RAjogriba, scene of the first Buddhist Coun- 

vil <2, 3, 5,7; 17 and n 3 18, 105; 180; 342 
Rijawirtando, possibly Rijamayya, B- Chi- 

luk ye k. one one oe eae 5d and a. 
Rajamayya,a hero 3 «. én one oo f, 
Rajerija L, Cho k, andthe Véigico, = - 35 
Rijarija II. date of, etc. 365 and n.; $56 n, 
Réji-aja UL, Cho's ey. ees eae oa 256 and n. 
Rdjarotnakori, the, and Gajabiha TL. ... 240 and n. 
Rajitekbara, post on 145 n, 
Rijasimba I, Piindya k. ns ied ws» 197 
Thijasimba IL, other names of. = wo 197 
Rijaidraigini, the, and Kanigka 41 f,; 57 0; 

60; of Kishmir, references to the Bhobias 

or Bhauttas in aia kai at 181 ff. 
Rdjdvali, the, and k, Rijabiba na 240 f, 
Rajindra, k, aoe one one 
Rajéndra-Ché‘s IL, EB. Chilukya k, ... 
Rajéndra-Obdte TTT, xe us we tee BOO 
Rijgarh, tn.onthe Ken. ew 1B 
RAjgir, inscribed red sandstone found at ... 49 
Rajor inscrip. of Mathanadéva -~  Idtn 
Rajputana, under Jayadima, 60; and Rudra- 

diman oo. one oe Pre] “as «a. 61 
Rajputa (Kshattriyns), the Chandéls, 15, 

137; or Rashboots  ... we ve «Ss SND 
Rajuka, word in the third Rock Edict. 19, 21 
Rajula,or RAjdvala,a aatrap, 27; 50} 547.561; 70 
RAjyapils, k. of Kananj, slain, 128; 149 n,; 


oe 24 


and Mnhmdd of Ghost 4. sss ne 48 
Rama, Rema Ephrata... = 0 59 
Rana, g. temples at RAmték ... 202 ff.; 378 
RAmachandra, Chaturbhaj or Lakehmanjl, 

133; in Kashmir, 182 f.; incarnation 254; 

260 and n- 
oe DOG. 


RAmachandra, Haihayavainit k, «+ 
RAmagiri (of Kalidisa’s Meghadita), pro- 


RamAaonja he = oe Prd Pett 
oinuja on Brabma, 254 n. ; on the Pificha- 


Riminouja | 
rhira cult =, «258, 959 m.; 262; S415 955 


ew 


| Rebute, Gtirgi Masiun in Rewi, fort 





Salisbury ee one oe oe 
the, and Rim4, 202; and 
Chétkiydra .s0 9 see ees ov vee DOG 
Réngarh Hill cave inserip, of the Sirguja 
State sa. a aes oon an OO 
Ramuagar(Ahichatra)inscrip. from...  .. 58 


Ram Bas, his book on Hindu architecture ... 280 


Rim Talai,tank at Rimték .. = 901 f. 
Ramték, in Nagpur Dist., a visit to, by Hira 
Lal, B. A. oa “s re ~_ 208 
Rimtée Mihdimya, the, 202 n.; 204; or 
Sindtragiri 2 ww we MS mg 208 
Ranajit Simba of the Palijib ... ae ee 
Bandotakan, a surname of k. Nedumiran ... 199 
Rangandyaka, temple at Hellora f= oon +i 
Ranipur—Juril, temple in the Pattana State 132 n, 
RAnddayan, a eurname of k, Nedumfran «. 195 
Bapson, E. J., his Indian Coins, 6 n.; 23; 
46n; 51; 4,55 n.; and the Kshatrapas, 246 
Rapir Taluka, Tamil inserips, in, 200; and 


Chola records i.. one one ~“ Pro 356 
raw, juice of fruit aa ion —_ oo, 5 
Rasan, a fort in Bands Fe, Mewiyuy tase ale 
Rashboote, RAjpdte se - 997; SIL ft. 


RAshtrakdtas, and Chilukyas, 24; and 
Kanauj 138 ; of Malkbéd, at war with the 
E. Chilukyas, 352 £.; and the Cholas, 


554 and o, 
Bas Ehancir, Cape Porto, or Cape Hoge, 

167 and n, 
rofot kiril, kitchen th aan =o i ee 76 


rald, indecisive fight a* oe oo 7h n, 
Ratanpur, cap. of the Haihayas, Kalachuri 
inserip, from -.. es 204 and n., 208 n, 
Ratha, and the Second Baddbist WVouncil .. O42 
Ratnapura, inscrip. of Jajalladeva nt. 118; 128 
Rattas, the, and Vijayidityo IL Pre oom 352 
Raverty, Major, on Ghazni, 139 p, 1400; 
and the Khékhara, 142 0 ; and the Chandéla, 
146 n.; list of worka by him, 176 f.; his 
Notes on Afghamistan... we os ail 
Ravivarman, Kadamba k, and the Pallavas... 357 
OOF 


Ravivarman, Kirnlak, 1 9. oo 

Rawlinson, on the decay of Parthia, 6], 62 and n. 

Rayakitts, plate inserip so 259 

Reade, Ed.,and Amb. Salisbury == 917 f. 
References to the Bhottas or Bhau}tas in the 
Rajataraigint of Kaabmir, by Pandit Daya 

Ram Sahni dnd A. H. Francke = +» oh 

197 2, 


Religion of the Iranian Peoples, by the tate 

C. P. Tiele (contd. from Vol. XXXYV., 

p. 203) 7.—The duties of the faithful $58 f& 
conseorste marriage in the 
we 308 


Pr a*8 
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Remarks, some, on the excavations at Sfar- 
mith, earried ont in the year 144-5, by 
P.O. Oertel ... has aes om af? ff. 

Réwi, visited by Sir A. Cunningham, 114; 
insoripa. wb oe ae oe «9-124; 120; 135 

Revata, contemporary of Bhigavat 63 and n. ; 

Biand n.; 95, 06 and n.; 98, 103 

Rice, Mr. 6.1L. discovered the Mysore Edicta 
of Agoka, 347; lis Epigraphia Carnatica, 352 n. 

Rijidva, a eaze oon oe 1 one ont ae 

Rifichana Bhautta, Ladakhi k. of Kashmir, 
history of, 182 f.; called Rainchan Shah... 192 

Rishabhbaditta, Ushavadita, 43; 63; ruled 


Maliit dshtra ree on aoe oon a9 L. 
rishipatana = a dwelling-place of sages (for 
Benares ) re oh one ane one 277 


Rishiz, the seven aoe oem ane ow oF 
Ritadhiman oe 10 ai ase ws OSL 
Rock Edict of Asoka, the third Se 19 ff. 
Rock Edicts of Asoka and the law of Piety, 
343; 345; 348 
Rockhill, Mr., and the Buddhist roles, 90 


$in.; 050; 96n.; 100m; lim; 105, £. | 


Rodgers, Mr.,and Chandél coins... 147 f. 

Rome, struggles io, 61; and Armenia, and 
war with Parthia, 72,74, 169; becomes a 
Republic or nT eae 2 

Roman, Consular period, 98 B. C., coins of, 
found in the Manikyfila tope 41, conqucat 


of Egypt 71, of Nisibia Lh afes 78 n, 
Rose, Mr. A. H. and the Ehokkars and 

Gakkbara om Por Pry om 142 n, 
rotteloe, rottilo, rottle, a weight, 16] and n.; 162 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, married by 

Alexander 0 ste tte me 2S 
raccea=ruk'o,aletter .. «+ OHg-2RH . 3B 


Rodhirédgiirin, cyclic year «2 3. 
Rodiriogannanir, author of the Pattinap- 
a ea 
Rudra, g. ... 241; 377; 579 and n.; 330, 381 ; 339 
Rudradama, Starap 43; 56; becomes Muba- 
‘Kahatrapa oa . fo oa oe me ff 
Rodradiman, Satrap ... 60,61; 63; 180 n.; 37a 
Rodraddwan, Kshatrapa k., andthe Pablavos, ‘ 
082 ; 972 
Rudrimbé, Rodradéva-mabarija, Kikatiyak, 557 
Rodra-iarman, ‘an incarnation of the god 
Kumira, story of 0 cee tees 1 
Rudrasena,s Satrap, Mulissar inecrip. of, 74, 190 n, 
Riudrasibe | cn es saws tes TH 
Rummindei Pillar, setup .. _.. 38n, 
rumdymrelel os ue eT 
Ripnéth, inscrip. e+ oo 21-29; 315 


Saiidat Khio, Moghul governor ... =... 6] 
Babbakimin, Buddhist monk,84 £; 95, 


#6 and n. 


Sabina, empress, wife of Hadrian, coins of, in 

the Abinposh Siipa ..0 0... sen oe 
Subuktigio, Amir, captured Ghazni, 139; and 

RAL eis nin: » 140 and o.; 141 
Sacrament, the Holy, its instivution ... wa, 157 
SAlniyan, for Purdintaka se a 197 
Sagar in Bandélkband, inserip im, 19), #.; 14 n. 
Bahacéca, a Pindava, subdued the Andhrus.., 281 
Bahajiti, city ore cry co oo8 8d 
BSahasrim, rock edict 91-23; Hiand n.; 346 


41 


Babi, ke. of Eira one __ oe ane owe LG 
Sabribahlol, medallions from... ase ene -179 
Bahya, Sitakarni territory - 22m. ° 
80’ld, Sultan of Kashgar invaded Tibet .., 192 
Ssituniga dynasty yk, ney BHD 
Baiva, creed embraced by a Jaina, W1 n; 


worship, and the Vaishnavas eva o 

era,and Kauigka, and Kusbia inserips., 

37; 30; 31; 32; 41—45, 4751; 85, 55; 57: 

59—64; 67, 68; 72: 75. : 
Gikndvign and Jambodtide st Be as 
Saka Muni, inscribed on o red sandstone «. 49 

Sakas in India before the Kushanns 50, 245 

apd Gétawipotra q Prt oom he 2e9 
Sakastana, i; 49;Ségestan, andthe 
Mathurd lion pillar inserip.... ..,. 247—249 
Siktas, Biva-worshippers 4... nee SBE 
Sdkyoand Saka, 63 and n.81, 62; 97 
Salibat Khin Nawab, under Akbar ,., 


allbat 3 152 f, 
Salem Dist. ret os a9 and - 4 

Balha, a Bhikabu en see ne a ios 

Salivéhana, or Saka era woe rede he es 

SAlivdhane, era maker ao ee on ome 206 
Silivihanas, SitavAhanas, the Andhrna, 

231 and 
Sallakshanspdla I, ‘Ohandél k. of Mihiba’ 
118 n, 


Sallakshanacarman, Chandélla k, 196 £5; 
called Hallakshana, 129; 144; coins of ... 148 
Ssllampores, Chintz, E. I. Co.'s trade in... 
Salisbury, Ambrose, 17th Century wie 
by Lavinia M. A. Anstey, 215 #f.. 963 fi; 
Salisburie, Salisberry, Ambrose, re they : 
stone in Leicester and Derby; Hugh; 
Samuel, BE. J. Co.'s Bteward, at Surat, 
possibly relations of Amb. Salisbury ,,, 913 
Salisbury, Anns, niece of Amb, rape 


sak ; 023 
Salisbury, Susanna, mother, and niece, of 
saltpeeter, peeter, E. J, Co.'s trade in .., ” 213 ; 


216 f.; 225 ; 983; 228 ff ; 300 #. 
SAmini, dyn., of Persia i” oon ove 139 


421 





Samantakitam, SamanelAi and other varia- 
tions, Adam's Peale 2.000 su vee 235 -n, | 

Samant Deva, RAjA, coins of ... c + 116 

BAmanthas, Samanthara, sub-group of the 
Antarallas of Malabar = w= Sob, 338 
Bamarjit, o Chandél k. ... see - 135; 145 

Samarkand and Bokhara, ancient Sogdiana, 
78 n. 

ag eer rpc lpm gine the 
oo te S34, 334, 38 


Bambuka, a Sudra saint, 202; knowa as 


Dhomrakeshs, Dhimréévara... oe ws 205 
Seambus,k.,in Smdh ..  ... we ees 
Sathgamitra, Sanghamitra .. «1 =» 65 
sathgha, council of bhikthus ...3 and n.; 4, 6 


and n., Jand n.; 1! and mn; 15 and n.; 17, 55, 
86; 89 and o.; 90; 249 
sathgbAdisesas, thirteen priestly offences .. 4 
Saminatha Iyer, Pandit, and Tamil litera- 
es oe owe 229 my, 7, 290; 934 n,; 236 
« S75. 
fedbunainasamannase=) and the 
Brahmaist Pantheism, and the Védinta 
258; 262 n, 
conditioned spirit, 261 ; ; or Sasha, 
the living soul, 377 and n,; 379 n.; 381; 383; 
"$84; 396 n. 


Samkhys philosophy, founded, 251; 253, 
teaching of, 255 ff.; 373 f.; 377 n.; 378 £5 


381 n.; 3984—386 

Samkhya-yogins, a sect ~~ bes ta 382 f. 
somahiras, elements... tent ae =~ 
‘Samudragupte, k. a ee ne 


Bamudragupta, Allahabad Pradasti of, etc., 
39+ 42. 62; 74; 70; 180 n.; 201 n.; page 282 n. 
San, Suens, Siwano, riv. os 
BSanabares, Parthian k.... dl one 
éonad, sinthd, a deed of grant... 
Sanaka, mind-born son of Brahmé . 951 n; 879 
Sanatkamira, mind-born son of Brahmi, 
Pradyumna. «+» a S77 and n.; 370, 334 
BAici,in Bhopal, insorip from. 61; 73; 131 BG 


Sandalwood, in the E. L. Co.'s times 
sandhyorendenem, a rite as = 


Sandrocottns, Chandragupta ... 
Songame, the three Tamil, 193, f. ; the third, 
~ite probableage =... 297, #f. : 296, #2. 





Baigamaiva, Saikaramangai, near Con- 
jeevaram, battle of Arikésarin Parankuia’ 


agninst Nandivarman = ove 197 £. 
Sanghabhadra, and the ‘ Dotted Record’ 
attached to the Pinaya Pitakls .. .. 349 
Sanghadima, Satrapof W.India .. «. 74 
| Sahghathitra, Sathgarhitra,son of Ananda, 65 
Ban Gianbattista, 5t. John the Baptist, a 
quarterof Genoa... = - 160 
San Giorgio, St. George, a qnarter of Genon:. 169 
ce sae Seay Fea ee ou -- S4l 
ons ‘197 f. 
rapes son of Sverdéchishs - 38h 
SAnkbya doctrines of Kapila ... ow. Sl 
Sankila - a " - 30a 
Gui Sarenso: St, Lawrence, a quarter of 
Genoa .. + ” « 169 


Sanskrit, in Buddhist “Inscrige., 29; use of 
Saka, 42: waning in India, 112; and the 
Rémték inscrips., 24; poetry 212; works 
on architecture, 280 and n.; charters, and 


the Pallava kinga ... + «+. 283 and n. 
sinthd, sanad, a deed of grant coe ee TE 
Santinitha, i image of, at Ramt&ék i . 204 
Sapor L, k. aa Spec one deteahia 

Valerian kee sak Choa ret as 
Sapor IL, k. of Persia ee ae ee 


Saptargi era, date ee eas 
Saptargitild, or“ mound of the Seven Rishis” 
near the site of the Mathuré Lion Capital... 245 
Sapt Rishi Kal,the Laukikaerms «. «+. 2 
fara "Idhahar, sasarah, 164; sce Assera. 161 2. 
Sarasvati, riv. ... om ome 
Siasisvidl ov Bicadk Devt gotden, ‘sample at 
Mahiyar » 196 
BirnAth insorip., 22; 99; 40; 43; 52; 55, 58; 60 
65; 72; 247 n, 
Sarndth, Mauryan rail found at, 179; Gupta 
Monasteries in ee eee ae 
BArndth, Remarks on Excavations at... 277 f. 
Sarvakimin, Buddhist monk... 99; 103, 105 f, 
sas and the first Buddhist 


- 3 


oe ase 


| he etiian enauan seine 9; ll and 


nj; 17 0. ; 246 
Badfika, Gafijim plate insorip,of .. ws 59 
Bassanian, carly dynasty and the successors 
of Gondophernes, 62;in Persia .. «. 74 
Basta (Sata, Sk. teacher,) a name of Baddha, 


347 and no. 
Batedhanu, desthof .. 9 se ase 257 n. 
GAtakarnin of the Matsyapurdna, ieecigs, 
tttarktone oe Andhratetrs family Steno | 
of, 45; or BAlivAhanas a=. 281 and no, 
Bathe, o sage eC] - sae «+ BB. 
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‘afi, memorial saber ay 125; stones in 
Euln ... =e: | 
Batrajit, Krishna's é tibee io law ose 254 

Batraps, Western, inscrips. of... 53; 245; 247 
and n ; 248; 250 

Batturu—dorandaran, a surname of k. Sadn- 
miran + ows 105 
sativa, conscious existeise: 874; . $80 a and n.; 
382; $84, 385 
Bitvata, Yadava sept, who first adopted the 

Bhigavata religion ... 

Batvata, or PAfichardtra rule. ‘875; 378; 381 ; B85 


satya, true i site » 35] 
Satya Niriyana, fase m= Rimtek cs ose BOB 
ow. 145 


Baugor, Sagar... ie ina ea 
Saunaka 


sei’; Gout siesta pes! Alien lah, 


21 £.; 346 f. | 


Bi vatthi, Srévasti Po Por oo 
~ Saviour, Our, tomb of ... in ow» L56—155 
Siivitri, daughter of Daksha .. .. «.. 4 
nae et probably Shel, on the apr 
Baysijtrto, eS Gantas GP Rada: cae 
Be-yal, Tibetan province = ua. en 


16; 85 


Bayyid Mir Jifir, Side Mearpaffer .. .«.. 315 
Sayyide(?) under k. Hagan... vw. = 190 
Scanderone «+ 162; 164; 166 


sculptures, Gandbura, 178, 371; the #ilpa- 
édstras dealing with .. = 0. =u. 2773 279 
Beylla, Scilla, and Charibdis ...  ... 167 and n, 

Soythian Period of Indian History, by 
B.D. Banerjies 1: = ws  S5—75 
page remadipat rit Daghtadepepel 79 ; 250 

Se, Sok, a Scythian race, invaded India, 25; 

in Afghanistan and the Paiijib, attacked 

by the FYué-chi, 26, 52; 69; coina of, 27; 
and the Kusanas nee one Per ase 4] 
Bégestan, Sakastana —= =a co 247, ff. 

Seistan, coins of Vononea found in, 54; 62; 
70; and Gondophermes «3.0 «.  « 7é 

Selection of Ancestral Names among Hindas, 
243, f. 

Selenkidan, Seleucidan era, on coins, 26 ; and 
Euabin ineacrips. 27;31; 40; 41; 44; 51; 63 

Seleukus Nikator and India, 25 ; era founded 
by, 40; or Seleucus Nicator... “ oe 
Seliyam,agenericterm.. «. «2 «, 237 
Bembiyar (the Chola) sue ene 17D 
Semré plate inseripe, of Paramardi ... 120 f.; 129 
aindpati, general =~ «= wo. 883m. 


+ 353 | 





Senart, Al. and the Third Rock Edict, 21 ff.; 
and Kharoshthi inscrips., 30 n.; 31 n.; 
47m; @4 ; and the Kaldarra, etc., 66; 178; 

£; 349 n.; 71 

a nia en 

Pret rr l72 


 srearsem tener confit deat See: 


BSeigattovan Séra, k. patron of letters, 228— 


231; 233, f.; his victories, etc., 258—299 ; 


invaded the North,ete,  .. — «» 241-243 
Sennacherib's army... ae owe 159 
Setexh, & temas Ben teacher ais toile) sonia 
seok, sewok, manager of the bigar «1 es 76 
Sepulchre, the Holy ... ... oot + 158 

| Bésha, Samkarshana, the living soul... $77 and n. 
pete acts Prof. me Essay on Tamil 

ve on 193 

Berens iutarnabed as perl 206 n, 
stévara = theistic ss earl Laren vena’ 
Set MAhbet, inscrip. from, 55; Bédhisattva 

statue ot . ie «= 180 
Sévar, probably in B. Tinnevelly, battle-feld, 

196, 198 
Sewell'a, Mr,, mention of sino ite the EAka- 
| tiya om cod cor Crs cry 357 
Shahdheri, Tazila, i iiseorip, i Saeed eee Cuda 
Shah Alam, Bahddur, and the Stbahdirs of 

Kabal =P a Se. een a 
Shthbisgarht inscrip, oo oo one 19 f, 
Shihiya, a Tarkt family, macwied ancestors 

of Kanighkm use 41,2. 
Shihiya, Hinds Kings of Kabul... 140m. 
Shah Jahin, emp. of Delhi, in Pafijib 

legend 151, 14 £.; and Kibul we = 174 
ShAbji-ki-Dheri, at Peshiwar... + 9» S72 
Shah Mir nih ané one ons oon 8 186 
Bbhihu, Siviji's gramdson ask ae’ ” uw 
Shakardarrah (near ee 

ofthe year 40 es aon t. 

| Bhams-ud-din Muhsiiaond ‘2 (' Al- 
tamah,’ afterwards Sultan of Dathi invested 

Kiilatijar oop) | aad ee 
Shashtra, or Shastra = sso 180; 376 
Shepherd, Mr. J. and B. Bell... —_... 168, f.; 166 
Sherghar, in the Adam Khel Afrid! country, 

attacked by the Mughals .. ... .: lié 
Sherring, on Bérnith 1 aon ios 279 and ou. 
Shér Shih beseiged Eilaijar oon oon ad 146. 
Shihab-nd-din or Ghert, Muize-ud-din ws 146 


Shingler, Mr, T., E. I. Co,’s servant at Ped- 
dapalle ... bee ane om - 214—916 
Sidkdlot, Kot, vil. also called Nayagfon or 
Obhbot& Jhinswi it Se + Tih 
Siam (Upper) temple tn: conibéining't bee 
reliefs, 946 aaa eon hese torent 


era eo a oh — ee 
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Sibi, mythical i vo “ tee ” 233 Sirguja State, and the RAmgarh Cave in- 
Sicily isl. ... wot a eee 167 BCrip, + oss ob oe on 68 
Siddipur (Brabmangiri). insorip, 21—23; 39; Sirm4r, State, or Nahan ce —s ove 899; 3DB 
245; 247 Sirawi garh, battlefield. - oe o- 145 and a. 


Siddharija—Jayasidbs, k. of W. Gujar&s, 


defeated by Madavarman ... eee + 14h 
SiddhArtha, prince ie abe e179 5 3780, 
Side Mearpaffer, for Sayyid Mir JA&ir . 315 
Sidon, Sydon one see G1 ond n 


Sic, Yud-chi general, a. the Chinese . 57,59; 72 
Siena, 159.n ; or Sienna, Seiano =. we 169 
Sikander II., reputed founder of the Jami 
Masjid oo re ~~ eee eee oor 192 
slambu,ankieta ... wen 1 «. 231 
Silappadhiktiram, or The Epic of the Anklet, a 
work by Dango, 228 n.; 229n'; 239; #83; 2340. 
Siloam, Siloa, pool of ... — w. aon eee REG 
Silpaédstras, dealing with architecture, eto, 
proposals for collection and translation of, 
277; 280 
Simale Sovigaka, words occurring in the 
Aéoka Pillar Edict V penkY Dipsctidn ance 
Sizhha, Licchavi k. of Varendra eee 
SimbAchalam, in Vizagapatam Dist, inscrip. 


from ws ese wa one ae. bine 
Simbala, co. reared Patetcns APT 5 008 

Atoka ... “- oe 
Sitbhana, Sri, perhaps a s Haihayavasil Kk... ser 904 


Simbavarman, Pallava k., in Sanskrit eas 


Sithbavarman I., Pallava k. ee gto re SEO 
Sitnhavarman IL, Pallava k. ... eae 284 n. 
Simla Hill States, State oficials in. 77,78 and n. 
Simon, Symon, of Cyrene on eas 1ST 
Simon, Symon,the Leper... «. ... 157 
Simon, Bymon, the Pharisee, ho ise of eo 157 
Sinai, mt, St, Helena’s Monastery on 159 » 
Sindh, a Greek satrapy cop “cco “Soee DS 


Sinthn, province ne by Zaina-'l- 


D ave os od ery | 
SindOra Baoll, at Rimték ose’ con: 9p CD 

Sindaragiri, ‘The Vermilion Mount,’ name of 
A ae IA ere Cee” 
Gos oes o- 24! 


Biaganigarh, Chandél ‘Tork, im RASA Bal 
Ciandél .. oes ses ove 14; 1i4 and a, 
Singhenpur-Baghdci, inscrip. from ... a. 134 
Singhpar Darwizd, in RAmték oe eee DUB 

sigilona, singilonakappa, a Buddhist rule, 81, 
83, 85, 88, ff. 

Sinnamandr, insorip. and the geneology of 


the carly i a kings «4. se soe :197 
Sion, Mount bai ase gete 0th ile: ABO 
Sipivishta oo ae ve on S31 
Siron Khurd, or Styndont des wee |. ced MAST 


Sicramanal, Chiramana, vil, in Tondai-nidu, 
inscrip froma ane 20); 354 n. 
Seep Nreeentth & poem by Nallar Nat- 

tattanie vee 229 £.; 236, 238 f. 

Sita, goddess... soe.) i /oenaie),| SOB Me 

Siththalai Sattandr, Tamil poet ++» 288 and vn, 

SicthalaichchAttandr or Madurai KAlav4aigen 
Sattan, Tamil poet ... w»  « 268 and n, 

Siva, g., 146 n; 153; 173; 208 n,; 252 n,; 
255 u.; 259 f.; 260; 262; 356f.; 380 mn; 
and the P&supata philseophy, 835; temples 
of, 117; 123; 131; 201 n; built by Vijaya- 


ditya IL, 352; the three lingas of ... a. 200 
Sivagaoga, a Zamindari a eee) | 
Sivaji see «eo wee ory 2u 
Sivamira, W. Ganga Te; dd Varaguna 

Phadyan oe 299 


Siva Penshhjahens:t in the Chimar temple ... 333 
Sivaskendararman, a Pailava k, his Mayi- 


davdlu plate inscrips see 282 and n.; 284 
Siwano, Suena or San, riv. 9... ee ww. 109 
Siwenti, emp. of China oe o- oo 70 
8i-Yu, the Western Provinces, restored to 

China 2 ws oe ooo nia 
Siyadont, or Sirin Khurd in Gwiiior, i inscrip, 

from oes oe eee ooo 147 


Siyuka-Harsha of t Malwa, defeated the RAsh- 


trakites.. so woe eee te » 353 
Skandagupta k. . ees eee ove ove S71 
Skandapura, Kundokdr coo ee 283 n. 
Skandaiishys, Palluva k, vee . 239 


Skandavarman I, Pallava k, . .. 83 andn.: ‘sn. 


ie casa simen TI: Pallava k.... o>. 283, 234 us. 
Skandararman 11], Fallava k. * 284 n. 
skandhas, essential acai of a living 
body oe woo «ese oes LOD, 
Skardo, BaltistAn... “eo ose ww» 191 


Skarradheri (Skuradheri\, as imecrip., 31; 


45; 62; 68; 74; or Shérh-dberi ss... oe 79 
Slaghiyac, Slagbiarak, for ChAckiyfr oe O85 
Sleeman, Sir W., and Singaurgarh fort, 144; 

and the Chandéls _ oe oe 146 a, 


Smith's, V.A. (and F. W. Thomas’) Aéoks 
Notes, 19 ff. ; on insorips., eto., 27 %.; 42— 
44; 48 and n.; on Kanisgka’s dates, 51 and 
n.; 53 n.; on the Satraps, 54 f. ; 57 and n.; 
Tibetan Affinities of the Licchavis, 78; 
Early History of India, 25 n.; 26 n.; 
43 n.; 44 ».; 48 n.; book-notice of 
Second Edition 178 #f. ; 371 f, on Chandélla 
history, 115; om Aéoka, 281; and the 
Pallovas, 222 and »,; on the Nirvina of 
Baddha, eto. +  .. 362 and nj; 345 ff. 
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Smith, Sam., E, I, Co.’s servant acd a 
Smithson, BE, 1. Co.'s inspector at Pedda- 
oes eos wee 908 
stich eg EB. L.Ca’s cenviliiah Wabaaae 
= oes oe 215 f. 
Sodtea, Sudilas, a ‘Koshan satrap, 27 ; 30 ; in- 
scrips, of, 39; 40; 43; date, etc., 49; 50; 
55; probably governor of Mathur’, 56:59: 
63 ; 71 ; 247; 20 
Sogdiana, Persian province, oceupied by the 
Yué-chi, 323 the modern Samarkand and 
Bokhera, 78 n; Se ee 


Great and others ares soe 79 
Sok, the Se -~ or oe 26, 27; 37 
Solar race, the Surya Washinn ce a a OES 
Soi Ratta, India... oon ow» 240 and n. 
Soliyavéoddhi Tirukkennan, “(Tirokk a 

Malayamfio chief _... se ues BOR 
Solamon's Temple of Moloch, 136 f;. 

fountains... coe we 159 and n. ; 160. 
Soma, g .. cs aoe +» 380 f, ; 383 
Bémascaders, Sive deity at Madera, reputed 

author of the Jraiyandr=agepporul 193 f. 
SéméSvara, k, - oo one aoe 251 n. 
—— IV.,CbAlakyak. 00. ase D4 

oo. «=e anes and nD; 102 
Soaae Mathurk insorip. es tne 179 
Songni, Sondnl, vil. in which aro the Manda- 
sor Piliars ose? ose «» 1073110 
irvdna ooo ow 2M, 
Sophagasenos or Sabhagasens, Indian chief, 

defeated by Antiokhes the Great .. ... 26 
Séphytés, Indian k, of Saubhuta sen’ (Ufeeel SF 
Soreyya tee one one oe we 83 and n. 
Soter Megas, Baktrian K., coins of ... oo OF 

and transmigration of. 260 f. 
Spain, 170 ; and tobaceo ope oo 210 
Spslsgadames, a Soythiank. .. ..  64;70 
Spalirises, « Scythian Ke... oe oe &4;70 


Spence Hardy, on the Buddhist rules ... 99 and no. 


spentahvya neres== benelicent mon... 359 n° 
Spooner, Dr., aad the Bédhisattvas ...  ... 172 
Srivasti, inserip, 55 f.;72; to, site of. 180 ; 372 
Sri,g. a ons | wee BOS 


Bvt-Dhesins pitabe-cinipadlajeahitne, last 
Senskrit work, which mentions Keniska’s 


conquest of India... woe oe =57 
Srikflam, tn. on the Krishns, enety Andhra 

cap, toe oe . - 261 
Sct: Kamspetiarinals, Gadgn' Pulieve’ i. vos 852 
Sctkantha,soo of Brahh =. wu, ee BEB 


Srivagar, and Rifichans, 163 ; Jama Masjid... i92 
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Sriffjayas and PafichAlas So he + eigg 
Sti Parambi, Tirupparambiyam, a battlefield... 239 
Stiparvata, bill or river, Nag@june, 207; 


perhaps Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li... ee one, OF 
Sri ea sain vame in the Rimttk 
- inserip, + 204 


Silvatigan, tn., ite connrotion with Kévalan 
anti Kannahi, 251 ; sesame naan sy bp ose 


conewaee! Siva linga at .. ads . 200 
Sri Saakar&chirya aod the Brakes o. 385 
Sci Sithhana Kshonipatér, name in the Kim- 
tek inscrip. —... = ose BH 
Srivara’s Rajatermigini its vefescatine to the 
Bhottas or Diautias.. ... .. 18@—D02 
Sracsha, the beavenly listener... 1. .., B39 
Seong-lde-btsan, king of Tibet... .. «. 182 
St Andrea, capein Cyprus... M7 and ae 
St. Barnardo, a quarterofGenoa ws... 169 


St. George, fort, and Amb, Salishury, 264, 267 
£, ; 271,275 f. ; 238; 317 wn. ; 318, 322 & 
St. George, San Georgio, a quarter of Genos... 1& 
St. George and the Dragon... Qve . 161 
St. Jno. de Acra,tm. ... .. 18) 
St. Jobn Baptista, San Gianbatiists, a i quanta’ 
of Genoa oo 169 
St. Lawrie, Snore aust of Gano. 169 
Se. Peter’s,in Rome =... woo. ose BOD 
St. Simeon, the Stylete, St. 831 00, monastery 
and pillarof 1.0. ees DGD ed 
St. Stephen, martyr, gate of 1. ...° 156-168 
St. Stephen, Santo Stefano di Fey 
Knights of —... oe . 168 and n- 
8. Thomas, and Gondophernes,47 f.; ; 62 « 156 


anid n. +157 
St. Thomé, shrine of — ... teens 259 », 
Stedd, Mr, , B. 1 Co’a servant... - oe 216 


Steele, Mr, and R. Bell eas 162, f 
Stein's (Dr.) Rijaterangin’, 57 0. ; ; 60 a. 5 
Catalogue of Inseriptions 64; reference to 
Bhautta-land eee vee or] ane 191 
Sten Kovow, Dr., and the late Pro. Franz 
Kielhorn, 113; and the Second Euition of 
Smith's Barly History of India... 178 f. ; 371 
Stiles, Mr, B. I. Co.'s aervaot... ove os 264 
Strato I+, & satrap, 54 f.; k. of the Pafijdb ... 69 
Strato ll,aeatrap 4. us - 5466570 
Streynaham Master, E. 1. Ooss envied. 923 ; 328 


Stromboli, Stambole, eto. «+ 165; 167 and 2. 
Stipas, at Beoares, 278; at Sdrnith ... 279, £. 
Sturkelena, or Dang-gate of Jerusalem ve 153 
Sababdars of Kabul, under the Mughals .., 211 


Subbadda, Subbadra, a Buddhist monk, 9 and 

a; 7 and 9,;8n, 
Sabbagasena, Sophagasenos oe on ow 26 
Subhata, treasurer of Chanodélla, erected a 
ow» 126 


“~~ oe “- or al 





Subrahmanya, the deity Kumar: 124; temple, 
in Mallam, Neljore Dist., contains the only 


Pallava stone inserip.... oe S52 
Suchisravas ‘ -. 381 
Sndaréaoa tank ... oe ie ‘on 282 n. 
Sudaréana Pibhasho, the, and Asoka... a 
Budis, K .. ‘ 

Sudéisa Sodasa, a satrap 
Suen, San, Siwana, oe one 
Sué-Vibir, copper-plate inscrip,, 30 and n.; 


31; 47; 65; 53; 96 f.; 72) 


Bugriva,an sllyofRdma Chandra .. ss 254 
Bolabha, BAARE oon ni Pee] oo «ws OF 4) 
Sultin S4id of Kashgar, his invasion of Tibet. 192 
Bultin Shuji, sonof Shih Jahan... oo 154 
Bdlarpét div, contains Tamil inserips. ... 356 
Sumana, a bhiksbu os ie ian a 
Sumatindth,image of,at MahGdbh =... 2s 120 
Sumerpur, porgan® = =— ass ee = oes 192 


Sun, templesof, in AmbAli, in Ramttk, 203 aod 
op. ; 204; and the origin of the Eshattriyas, 
251 m.; worship of, aod the Bhiguvata 
creed... one 

Bundsramarti-Nayente, Tamil writer . on 

Sundara-Pindya, k. Tamil inserip. of .. 

Sundara-Pdadye-Jatdvarman, k., inscrips. of, 


ov 241 


357 n.. 


te ay Pr one one oe ms OF 


Suparna, winged animal ase =e SL 
surd,adrink ... oun wo Qhandn, ; 95 
Bara, a holy river sos tues 206] 


Burka, temple i in the Pat bane ‘Btate 0 
Sdrasens ee ee Pe oon m 
Suriiahtra, co., eatraps of eee 248 f. 
Burat, conquered by Radradinan, 61; E, I, 
Oo."s factory ot = ws 2S nd oo; 214 fs 819 
Sdrya, the sun-god, married N ikabubba. 79; 378 
Surya Vathaa, or So'ac race, of which are the 
Liochavis, 79 ; sires Rimttk -. 203 
Site 381 f, 


ata 


28 one Ltd an 


Suttavibheiya, © Buddhist work . - 85; 99; 100 nm, | 


Sutikahns, a herr it, visited by Rima +s 
Siirdlankdra, the 0 aus 211 f. 
Suvarnfbba, con of Sarhkhapide wn 384! 
Buvarnayiri, mentioned in the Brahmagiri 


inserip. ... 345 f. 
Gaviddiibs,-0 Pelle idlehtare? Radwihia: 282 
Suzuki's, M., The Firat Buddhist Council, 

los 2n.; 3m; 4and o.; 5,6 
Svigata, the Venerable, anit tecestiigial 
Svaka, and Saka one — Per 
Svetzi of Gandblich, & tonchetin 


202 


wm 252 


| Sviyarhbbava or Mann... 


_Byria, became a Roman seorinok en visited by 


263, f. 
we 357] 


oe 106) Torwar Tildk Chand, Raja, 
wm f.! 


ws S78 
Betta. one one R41 
Svdte-dvipe, the White Continent 373—376 ; 381 
Syimakarna horse, captured by Bhima. 208 n. 
Sylvain Levi, M, om Kaniske, 28: on Mardai... 47 


Synchronistic table of the Boythian period of - 


Indian History... 69, & 


Lad Le | 


Augustus, 71; and Egypt's meat supply. 1650 


Tidapa, E. Chilukya k, ap ee Oe ee 
Tagedir, in Mysore Dist, identified with 

Dharmapuri, cap. of k. Pohuttelina, 229 ; 
257, 0; 240; 243 


Tu-bis, Bactria, and the Yué-chi 26; 32 
Taila IL, W.Chilukyak, .. .. S5$n. 
Tailaps, W. Chilukya k. sn me nee, 24 
Taimdr, emp. oo. , Por on 149 oD. 
Taitiirigd Avotjaks, 6 Tamil work =. 1702. 


Tajibhatta, a minister, under Hasan Khan, 


k. of Kashmir... ate see!) we ee 
Tajik, Persia, cradle of the Bon : Religion «=. 80 
Taj Kbin,or Tash Big... .. --! 1500, 


Taj-ul-Ma'ésir, the, and k. Paramardi’s death. 129 
Takabikki,abero... ... men one Dud 
Takht-i-Bahat insorip. of Gondophorns; 30 f.; 

46 9:61 £565; 68; 74 
Takgadéili, or Taxiles in the Paijab, satrape of, 


54; B45 
Talakad, Chola territory oun one Pea 
Tulakidu, captured by Ganga Raji ose + 229 
Talamaiichi plate inscrips. ear Bat 
Talay Mlanghaam, soene of a Pavdyaxi victory: 237 
tii, marriage sign, 834; or fdlikettu ... 337 f, 
Téli Tirappanangé-jo, a vil, in 8, India 236 o, 
Tamil, and Telugu, races, in Nellore, 199 £. ; 
281 n.; co., home of the Eurukkal caste, 337; 
Pallava expansion in 351 and n.;and the 
Piodyas, 356; invaded by the Kakattyas .. » 557 
Tamil Historical ‘T'exts,I.—Nandi- “kkalam- 
bagam, 171 #. ; 1.—Ipniyandr = agapporul 
193 ff. 
Tamil Literature, Celebrities in oe «= - B2-DAS 
Tamils of 1800 Years Ago, by E. Pillai, 193; 236 n. 
Tikokri alphabet oe ve ‘a io 
Tapogiri,’ ‘ mountain of penance" sain of 
BAM v0 oes — «0 202 f. 
TAraodche, 1 n.; on the ‘Geitsall at Vaisilf. §1 no. 
Tarikh-i-Kashmir aye, oe and the Jami 
Masjid ne ee 102 
tarpagar, service as somatita: Paty 76 


-_ os on 


ae a0 


of 


governor 
Kangra, possibly Tildkel (Tilok Sain ?) 
149 and a, 
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Tash Bég Khin Mughal (TAj Khia), com- 
mander Under Akbar os «oe 150 and n. 
Tathizata, Buddha. 2n.;5n.; 12, 15 0, ; 541 
Tavernicr’s travels one on 162 5 ; 168 on. 

Tawirith-i-Rashidi, a work which mentions 
an invasion of W. Tibet ooo wo 192 
tewlldér, or pathiydre, a receiver oe ow. 00 
‘Taw Sein Ko, Mr., on Burmese Baddhier .- 180 
Taxila, Takea'silé, Greek Kingdom, 25; 54; 70; 73 

Taxila copper-plate inserips. of Patike, 30 and 
n.; 31 iva ; 63; 71 


esas CO, vee ane oo = owe B48 
TelMira, in N, Aroot Dist, seaoe of a battle 
fought by Naadi eee - on 171, & 


Telogu, and Tamil, races in Nellore, 199-201; 
co., occupied by the Andbras, 281, 282 n; 
and the Pallava grants, 284 n.; 351, 355 and 


n.; or Gentue ... vee - oo ow 315 
Telngu-Chédas of Nellore ve oo BST and n. 
Ter ‘serim, Tanassaree and Amb. Salisbury, 

219-222 
Téndr-kijar - oy ewe 194 
terms end titles, eitaend adminietiative, in 

the Pafjib si. eee 75, ff. 
Terry, mentioned the hubble-bubble we owe 210 
Téwar, Tripuri oe eee vee 14} 3 146 
Theidora, a name in the Kaldarra insorip, .. 66 
thdl,anonth =e wes wes 77 78a dn. 
Thins, Dist , and the Kalachuri Era... «.. 135 
thandé-dib, a form of ordeal... +e oo 97 

180; 372 


ThAnesar, dyn., 43; =SthAgvisvara ... 
Theodorus, Kaldarra inserip. of cosiinvngsh 96 
theravdda, presbyters on “ on 90 n, 
Thévenot’s A Voyage into the Levent, 160 n,; 
161 n.; 162 n. ; 163 n. 
Thi-je-tean-po, k.of Tibet ... 4. ase 80 
Thi-srong-de-tean, k. of Tibet, persecuted 
the Bon Religion sense 80 
Thiyattuonis, Thiyatta Kambiyirs, subdivision 
of the Anulémaj& Ambalay Asi caste 335. f. 
mTho-gling, monastery in Guge oe wee DOR 
Thomas, Apostle and St., contemporary of 
Gondophernes... ... 47 £.;62; and the 
Virgin Mary ... » 156 and n; 157 
Thomas, Mr, F. W. (and V. A. Smith ), Asoka 
Notes, by, 19, Pe a ascii 9 eee 
‘Scythian,’ 41; and the Turuskas, 42; on 
inecrips.,.. - eee 49't.; 63; 75; 346 n, 
Thee-dbang-rnam-rgyal I, k. of Ladakh ow. 189 
Tiberius, emp. of Rome, coins of, 28 ; wars with 
Artabanus Ill. of Parthia .. 71 
MTibet, and the Licchevia, 78, 79 and 0.; and the 
Bam-sik alphabet, ete, 80 and n; 181; 


Adam Khin's expedition to, 139; Hasan 
Kh4a's expedition to, pA Soca gs 
Sultan... 

Tibetan Affinities wi the. Listhinis; iy V; x 
Smith 


“ eee oe. woe 


Tibetan, kings belonged to the aan 


ee 192 
78 


race 79 avd n.; iuscrip. at Gilgit, 182; in 
rey Jama Masjid ose oo ow - 192 
‘Tibetans, end Chinere, 181 f; in Koldte . 188 


‘Ticr-tchou, India, conquered hy Yen-kao-chin, 26 

TiHA‘st (Tilak Sain? ), the Kachhw&h’, and 
Tarwar Tilok Chand, raja one oo wee 149 n 

Tillaisth@oam, in Tanjore Dist., scene of a 


Timi, Tukka's brother ... eos w+ 186 f.; 187 
Tipps Sultan, and Kurngode ... 93. a. 173 
Tiridates, k. of Parthia, demthof — .., ws 70 
Tirujiidsasambanda ooo + 239 
Tirukkovildr, cap. of Malaind ja. 231; $37; 243 
Tira , to, ee one ove 236 
TirdmalpA Js, a caste in Malabar oo | tee 338 


peas ein ruler of MalaioAtu and Mallar 
- ” +7 oe 231 
ante Sei a Seiva ssint te 901 a, 
gam, a Tamil work .., 171 a, 

Tiropati, Véigadam, in N, Arcot Dist., tradi- 

tional northern boundary of the Tamil co, 


199 2; 3545. 
TiruppalAttorai, inscrips. from eos ove BFS 


Tirapparambiyam, Sri Parambi, near Kambha- 
konam, a battlefield oon opr eee ere 209 
Tiruvadli, in S. Arcot Dist, scene of a battle 
fought by Nandippétaria, 172; Kéra’a 
inscrip. at ae ove 875 a, 
Tiravatiam, inserips. ee eee ved eve 173 
Tiruvaljavar, author of the Kwral , 298; ; 290; 
233 and 
Tiruv&abdr, in Nellore, shrine at ove a as 
Tirwraranga =kkalambagam, « work by Pirtai 
=pPerun A] =ayyoigdr A. 1T0 
Tiruvilayddol, or Hilésya, a work which ig 


fers to Ugravarma Pindyan ... 229; 226 
Tishya, and the Third Buddhist Council oe 4B 
Titles and Terms, ancient adininisirative, in 

the Pafijib _— oo eee oe 75, 7. 


Titas,emp.of Rome ...  ,., ee 3 

tobacco, is it indigenous to India ? one -«» 210 
Tolkippiyam, Tamil grammar, Nachebindrk 
Kiniylir’s commentary on, 1¥3and n.; Tolgdp- 

Piyam ... os one 199 
Tondainddu, eo, ruled t by Nandi, 171; of 
Tonddinidus, 173; the Pallave dominions, 
ancient Jayangonda-Chila-mandalatn, 200 

and n.; 351; 354 

Tondamda Landirayan, of Kanchi ow «= ss“ 


INDEX. 
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Tondt, Quilandy,  Chers posenion, 237 f.; an 


old Chiéis cap. ooo “e oe 243, f. 
ee eee oe wes eee «181, 188 
“ oe 108 


Tun riv, scone of & Shihiyn defeat one 140 n- 
Trailékyavarman, Chandélla prince 123 f.; 126 
f.; 129; called Traildxyamalla 135; coins of, 
ete, oe Sept stehasie dae ae 
Traipitakophdhylys Bala, enon. Of co.) 00 92 
Trajan, emp. of Rome, coins of, in the Ahin- 
posh stdpa, 41; gp Mecapeliion to Parthia... 73 
Trans-Indus provines, lox to the Kasana 
Empire .- we 61; 69 
Transmigration of the aa. ond ‘the BhAgava- 
eaten Sena ok ike Iaeikiod once 335 ; 337 
Travels of Richard Bell (and John Campbell ) 
in the East Judies, Persia, and Palestine, by 
Sir R. ©. Temple, (concladed from 
Vol., XXXVI. p. 179) wo 356, 
trensf,an Indian measure... eee 76 n. 
Trevisa, Mr.J., E. I. Co.'s chief at Peddapalle 214 
Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-RAjardjadeva, 
perhaps RAjarfja IlL...  «  -» §=— S56 m, 
Trichinopoly, fort, 201, n; called Uraiydr, 


234; 237 
Tridhita o“- oe eee ee eee ore 331 
Trikakad .. pate Td exe n> kee 
trilinga, derivation ie one - 200 


Trilichanap&la, a Sh4hiya k., defeated Hon; 


142; read as Tard Jaibél ... ~~ 1420; 148 
Tripoli, i “a ai «» 161 £.; 165 
Tripurdntakam, in Kurnool Dist., Tamil 

from ... on = oe + 056 


Trita, son of Prajipati... ... ss 
Trivikrama, temple at Ramték... ... axe 208 


Srommpeltl, Eyal Nia 0 Se as human 


speech ... oe = owe 232 
Trueroe,the ship...  «« = 0» oes wee SB 
tsheakhug, salthorn ... =a ons ow. 90 


Tsung-ling, mts... pea 
Tukamala, subordinate k. of BibAr ono) eet 0 
Takka (’a Brugpa?) ..  w 182, 1I8éf, 187 
Tulast-dAsa, poet eco aa 
TummAas, vil. in Bildspur Dist., and the Hai. 
ra ee ee pee +» 204 and pn. 
Tungabhadra, riv. one eae, 
Turamaye, kin an Adoka edict, identified 
with Ptolemy Philadelphus, k. of Egypt... 343 
Tarkemen, Turcomans ... ese Sa | 
Tarkey, and the use.of tobacco joo en SAO 
Turks and Christians 160 and n.; 161 and n; 
163 £; conquered by Khri-srong Ide-btean, 
emp. of Tibet... ree ae | | 


Turnour's Mahavansa ... «w 342 n.; 349, f. 
Turugka, race, and Kaniska, 41; first men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature one woe (42 
Tuvarsi=either Dwiraka in Guzerat, or 
Dwaravati, Dw&rasamudra of the Hoy'salas 
23) and n.; 237 and n. 


Tyre, Tyer ee “~ ee oo él 


Ubaldo de Lanfranchi, Archbishop, founder 


of the Campo Santo . a eee |e 

Udabhandapura, Waihund or Ohind... 40 n. 

Udal,a Mahébh hero ... 9... ove . 145 

Udambara, tn. ... ss 83 
Bees —s under : Wandiveresiia 

eee we «= 8725: 107; 352 

awa tase inscrip. ‘of Khiravela_—.... 40 


Udayana, k., named in a Kilanjara inscrip. "208 n. 
Udayéndiram grant of k. Nandivarman Pal- 
lavamalls and the Pallava ks. 197; 283; 284 n. 


Uddilaka, « Bribmans... co aw! one ae 
Udena,k,and Ananda... 9. 6 
Udipi, near Kalyfn, birthplace of Madhva- 
charya ... os). pee 259 n. 
Udaysnndeva, a Councillor . 185 
ughdwau, tocollect —... oe ee | 
Ugra=ppera=Val]udi, Pandya k., 193, 195, 
197, 198 n. 
Ugravarma Pindyan, a mythical hero ve 229 
Ujjain, 131; and k, Anandapél eee |) | 
Ujjayint, cap of MAlw& under Cagtana. 60; 73 
Ukkirams-képan, perhaps Urga-kipap, a 
surname of Nandi... ove 172 
Ulagh KbAa, opposed Dalaki-wa-Maliki » 136 
Umi=Pirvati ... . 385 


Umrer, inthe Nagpar Dist, an and the “‘@hoda 


ceremony oe . 334 
United Pisvhiaes; Chandél coins in ... 1% 
Uniyathiris,acaste .. + « —s-_ ove. SD 
Unni, general term for several Anuldmaja 

Ambalavisi castes «000-0 vee one BSB 
Unnijthir:,a Sdmantharcaste... =» 338 
upddhydya, a spiritual instructor ow. 89 andn. 
Updli, Buddhist monk, 3, 5, 8, 15 n., 16, 18, 

101 and n.; 108 


Upanayana ceremony, among the Antarallas, 


335 ff. 
Upanishads, philosophy of the =. sss S41 


ier ag bene k. of Chédt 375 and n. ; 376 
posaths, bi-monthly Buddhist ceremony, 81; 

89 and n.; 105 
ae ara ane Kakatiyainscrip, . 


Sl A aed el “- Aad 357 


Upplct-kodi, vil ia Medare wos wss tows 18K 
Upptri-kudi Kij4r, head-man of Upptri-kudi, 19¥ 
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Uraiytr, Trichinopoly.. 231; 234 ff. ; 299; 248 
Urga, seized by Pariotaka — = at 197 
Urga-Paadyan, k., 298 f.; 236 and nm: 


identified with Nedum Cheliyan .. 297 f. 
Urga-Peravaladhi, Pandya k., patron of the 
third Baigam ...00 000 eso 288 
Grad, aitop-kmob... 9 0. ose nes nos O78 
Uravappahirér—Danjétchenni, father of Kari- 
Ce ee ee ee ee, 
Uravupalli, vil. in the Mundarfshtra, copper- 
plate inscrip. at oon — one ch, 284 n. 
Usanas, anthor of the DharmadAatra ... ae O70 
Upavadiita (Ryhabhadacta), a Saka satrap, 
imecrips,of 3... «. 43; 46; 63 and n.; 248 
U-tea-va-sam-ketln, or Snare ee! 
Himalayan tribes, and Raghu «- 80 and a. 
Uttara, a Buddhist monk, Biand n.; 86; 241 


Vada-Viagaie-nddu andthe Banas .,. 4. 173 
Vadivérkili, Kati... - sce ace nar aee B38 
vahishlem = bliss a ome on o59 t, 

aoe 17D 


Vuigai, riv.in Madura, battle near... 
Vaikhinnsas ane vee ne oon 
Vaikuntha... on one nee one oo 381 
Vaisili, Vaicili, Veslf scene of the second 
- Buddhist Council, 5, 15 n,; 16 n.,17 n.; 52; 
Sl and n,; 83, f.; 86-00; 95 #.; 106, ff; 
$42; and the Licchavi; original home of 
the Li-tea-byi kings, 79 and n.; exposure of 


the dead in aa = eee ae 80) 
Vaitampiyano,asage.. .. | 378 £.; 38148. 
Vaishnava, creed and Saiva, 205; revival 

in Nellore oo . on aoe a55 


Vaiyivikkin Pérumbéhan, Péhan ... 


oe 200 
Vajjiputtakas, tribe, 00 4.  ..17n.; 81, | 
Vajradimaa, captured Gwalior ew | owe L4l 
‘Vajranidu, Bundelkhand... «. ,,, 242 


eajrdsana, throne at Bodh Gayl temple .... 60 
Vajravarman, seribe of the Talamafichi plate 
ipacrip.... Per ose oo eae 351 i, 
Vaka, castle near Mulbe ee eee (FI 
Vibitaka, for Bhindak,tn, ... i. 208 n. 
Vukatanya, kinsman of the KilamAnyas 182, 187 
Vakkalerf, plate-inscrip, of Kirttivarman II, 24 
akpati, Chandéi v= 126—198 
Valabhi Samvat, the Gupta ms «= ww. & 


Villakbilys Rishis.... ., os sie 8883 
Valerian, emp, of Kome, defeated Sapor Te se 74 
Vallabbs, conquered by Srimdra on ites LDF 


Vambarada, vil, in Sddali pargana, grantef 118 
Vathédouli, Nepalese record, and the Licobavis, 79 
‘Vansgpars, 1. Eshatrapa, satrap of 


| -Vanavan-Mabiévi, wife of Parlataka 


Varaguna Mahirilja, Pandya k. =F 


| Varatuigan, « surname of Nandi aes 


oo SHS 


| Vasudéva, Edava, k., dates of ... 


f 
S2f 566572; 247 n. : 


= 197 

Vina Vijjddbara, Bana k., subject to Nyi- 

_ patatigen OG ae Pe ae 

Vanji, Kardr, Ohtrn cap. 230: 933; 936, f.; 

240 and n. 
oon ed 

Varaguzs Piindyau, fonght against SivemMra,.. 239 


; and the Gangna uns ert wu HB 

| Waragunavarman, Paadyak, sie asc 197 
Varkbatnihira, writer on astronomy, astrology, 

ote. on we 28 


Vardbhamina, an Arhat san os eee To 49 
Varenira, N-E. Bengal, seat ofa Licchiayi k. 79 
Viriyans, (from parasava), a caste ... 395, $37 
Varidayag, « surname of k. Nedumiran ... 195 
Visabhagimike,a Bhikshn ..  .. .. BS 
Fateh 25, ES ea ideale Ny 180; 372 
Vasishths, and Visviinitre, struggle between, 


. 252 ; 375 m. ; 379 
Viisishthipatra, Pulamiyi's Nasik inserip. .,. 282 
Vasispa, father of Kanigka er oo owe 59 
Farigugena, word in the Muchai inserip. os 64 
Paar Ceremony rae ome _ sa. an a9 
Vassal, Mr. W., EH. 1. Co.'seervant ... s.. @14 


Vaatavya KAyasthos, family mentioned in 
Chandi inscrip... aon Pred oe mee 125. 
tastryo,agriculturist 4. i. ' oe 368m, 
Vaeudove, a Kushin k., 27—29 ; tithes of, 40, 
42); records of his reign, ete, 45—48 ; 50, 55 
£5 or Vilsagka, 61 f, ; insorip, of os | 64,731. 
ow 90594 
Vésudéva, Krishna and bhakti,253 andn, ;257- 
259 3 261 ;=Nirdyans, 373, 875 n., s76— 
878 ; 380 and n. ; 38], $83 and n ; 384; 386 n. 


Vasumitra and the great schism oe = ee OD. 
Vitdpi, Bidimi, W, Chillukya cap, ... 943; 951 


Vatearihja, minister, erected  ghdt, etc... 117 ; 143 
Vattegdmani, Singhalesok. ... 14; 18; 103 
Vattiru, in 8. Travancore, battlefield .. 106;198 
iS jae Rt el rE mee Mee 
Vdyu Purdna and the Mauryes os owe SAD 
Védinta Philosophy. 143 ; 258; 261, 262 n.; S41 
Pédas Pt oe eae owe Pre en, 385 
Vedic Religion and the Eastern Aryana” —.., 951 


Végi-désamu, Véngt ab; tee aes 201 -n. 
Vegiiru, in Nellore, inecrip. from aes 283 n. 
FAW ke ee 

| Velanfindu chiefs governed Véigh 855 n, ; 366 n. 
Velliru, two rivera of the name, by one of 


which a battle was fought by Naadi. | 171 ; 173 
Vellidi, a Siimanthar casto  .. ie as 388 
FOS ks Avene Eel can dee wwe, 299 | 
Ve} Piiri, Pact, chief of Pepambunidu, patron - 

of Kapilar one oes wea «+ 280 i 237 


b 





Velvérkilfi, Kini _ ~~ oy (yf a 
Véigeds- nAdu ae oobi) a bane 
Véogaimirban, chief, eopgente by Uren 
Pindyan om | vee) 220.5206 
Véigi, oo,, of of the E. “‘ObBlokyas, MM; other 
names of «. 201 n, ; 281 0. ; 351—256 
Vorgidshtra, co. ~ eee one io 
Vénkate, bills. ss ne ow (171 
Vetkatagiri Zamtodart, has Cho's records... 356 
Venkayya, Mr. V., and the Pandyas o 9s 197 
Venkoba Bao, Mr. G. and the Pindyas, 
197; and the GOdar inserip, 20 ane oe SED 
Vennil, Kovil Venni in Tanjore, scene of a 
hatile.., o- 200, 234 and n. 
Veatidias, recovered Syria from. the Parthians. 70 
Venugopaul, Chetty, on Nellore Dist. .. 354 £. 
Verasheroon, Vira Vasuram, E. 1, Co.'s ‘uae: 


a28 55 


214—217 ; 318 | 


‘Veronica, 8:., Arronnica... ane wee 
Verrivér-Cheliyan or [am Cheliyan 1. 
Verpasi, Satrap of Taxila bee sn eee 
Veapatian,emp, of Rome... on = 
Vibhu, a. secondary form of the Deity ... 333 n. 
Vichiritag, = surname of k. ee wwe 195 
Viechchikkén, and the poet i «+ 200; 206 
Vichitra ... ~ - Bil 
Vidarbha, modera ees > birthplace of 
Nagarjuna oom oom oa rr] 206 —208 
Vidél-vidagu, a eurname of Nandi... 172 f. 
Vidbyddbara, a Coandéila k., 117; 12¢—129; 


wwe 157 
on Doe 
«= (7s 
- ¥2 


142 £3 146 | 


widyd and avidgd... 0 uu. us ee, BT 38D 
VidyAoAtha, author of the Pratdparudréya ... 200 
-widyarembha, a Chikkiyir practice 4. ... 338 
Vihire Kusomapori=P&taliputra «81 n, 
Vija, a Chandéila... ie, one ws L118 
Vijaya, E.. defeated by Senguttavi Bara, 
236; 241 f. 
Vijaya-Buddbayarman, 4 Pallavak.  ... one ; 284 
Vijaydditya IL, W. Chdlukya k. oe = ‘ane OUR 
Vijaydaitya IIL, W. yey k, Surnames 
: of inp eee oe Oe 
VijeyAditya V., " Kenhhikl Vijosaity, ete., 
353 and n. 


VijayAditya Milavi VAnm&ya, Banak. ,.. 173 
Vijayanager, Empire Pies ee ee O43 
Vijayanagar ke. in the Nellore Dist. . > 200; 351 


Vijayapila, a Chandé) k. 
Vijayndakti, WVijjaka, ‘ancestor of the 
 Chandéllas 2. uu! 116 5121 ; 126—123 
Vijaya‘Skandavarman, Pallava k. om, «ne SOR 
Vijia, first Buddhist missionary to Ceylon 4. 850 
Vikkiroma Solan Vid, and the early Chola 
i on ee | 


282 | 


195 fh; 1905143 
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Vikrama, a Chéta k., 240; inscrips, of, 353 n.; 

355 n. 
Vikrama era, and the EKushhs inacrips, 27 f.; 

S0f.;46 f.; 115. 210 
Vikramebibu, k.. one one oon se 299 

Vikramaditya, k; and the MAleva-Vikranes 
era oe «= 45, 206 
Vikramaditya I, W. Chalakya Ice. ow Sul ana n. 
Vikran Aditya, E.ChAlokyaK, .... 353 n. 

Vikramiilitya IL, posibly Vikraméditya- 
Mabhsdja sn ee) one 901 5 858 and p. 
Vikramaditya, title of Ghngtyadéra Raja ow 146 

Vikramiditya Mavi Viluavayn, subject to 
Nandippéttarséar “ os ee wee 178 
Vikroma Pindyan, of Madara ... bob we 240 

enh, Kachchhapaghh‘a -k,, inserip, 
+ Ie 

Vinay Nellore, sat she "Kakati- 
we ane BST 
Vistar, 6, of Tviessdsam, battlefield . + 196; 198 
Vima Kndphises,k, a 27 
Vinaya (Buddhist discipline), 2 Bj 3 aad b.3 5, 6 
and no. ; 9 and ns 10 f. ; 876 


Vinay Alitya, #9n of oe Bina 351 n. 
Vindyskadéen alias NAgadéva .. ma S57 1. 
VindyakapAladéva, k. . 116 
Finayokgudraka, and the sicond Buddhiet 


Coaneil Laie on ee 7 &L ij oi 
Vinaya Piteka and the Witvina of Buddha... 349 


Vindhya-vAsint devi, me in 8. Mirzi- 
por on - aie wae LSD 
Virabhadra, a Kikatiya | a ee 7) 
Vira Obida, name in a Tamil i ae 355 m. 
Virdj mee ory ee 380 
Vira Eérata Varians, Chera 7 ons 
Vira-Korchavarman, k., possibly Vi covatinan 
283 ni, 
Virakircha, ancestor of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla . oon one one “283 i. 
Virana, a Prajipati ne ane eee woe OBE 
Viraniriyana, PaligtakaT, 4.  ... 197 ; 229 
Viranith, image, at Khajdraho oo «owe 119 
Virm Pandya, k. 0. scenes 193; 239 f. 
Virarfjendra, k. .., — | oe 236 n. 
ViraiSjendra-Obdtedéve, | k., insorips. of =... 356 
Vira Ravi Varman, Chéra k. — oss » 240 


Vira-Sasuram, Verusberoon ., - 214 », 
Virasthha, = ove 233 op. 
Viravarman, Pallava: k., pepe Vira-Kireba- 
varman ... ada” ict 283 n.: 284 n, 
Viravarman, o-Chandélla, ‘24-197 - ; 180; . 195 ; 
‘147 f. 
Virificha .., _ 2 ae SS] 
Visalyn-Chariten, » a Surneme of X Nedomiran .., 195 
Viidkhadatts, author of the Mudra Rdbshasa... 944 
Vishkhapattana, seat of the Chaluky as - 26 
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Vishnu, g-, 143; 155n.; 173; 196 ; 198; 

236 ; or Bhagavat, 252 n.; 254, 257 f.; 

333 ; 330; 333; temples of .. 116; 120 ; 
123 ; 134; 139 ; 202 

Vishaagdga of Ktichf, Pallava k., 239 ; 243 : 

282 and n-; called Yuoumthdrdja, 283 and 
n.; 234 and n. 
Vishauism, Religion of modern Aryan India ... 262 
Vishnur&ja and the Pallavas oe ery oo 352 
Viehnuvardbans, Hoyiflak. .. .., 225; 240 
Vishnuvardhana, title of the B. Chalukyas .., 201 
Vishnavardbana IL, BE. Chilukya k... ... 351 
Visbuovardhana D11., E. Chalokya k.... 
Vishnuvarman, Pallava k. oe eee 
Vishnuvarman, sénipati .. ons ooo 
Vishtaspa, & saint - oe ee 
Vishvakstos, g. ... ove vee 
Vishr& nitra, and Vasishtha, struggle between, -252 
Visvimitra,and the Andhras ., ... .., 281 
Vidvandch, L&Aji. temple we 117 £5183; 141 
Vitasid, Jehlam, tiv, in Kashmte ove = see 185 
Vitellius, Emp. of Rome oe 


283 n- 


Viterbo ‘ veeta herbs,’ tn. vee oes oo 169 
Vivasvat, Sarya - -- oe ery ood 834 
vwutha, vyutha, 21 and n. ; 22 ; 23 ; 346 and 


n. ; 347 
Viyalar, a battlefield oo +o oo 236, c 
* Vizagapatam, and the E.Ch&lakyas ... oe 201 


Vogel, Dr. J., and the Rock Ellicts, 22; on 
inscrips , 30 and n.; 31 n.; 34; 40 n. 5 46 
mn; 52; 56; 53; 66; 75; 180; 278; on 
Dulucha, 162 n. ; and the D&naras, 186 n. ; 
and Rifichana,186 n.; and Zainu’l-‘abidin’s 
expedition to Bhottaland, 188 n.; Kuldta, 

188; 1923 n. 

Vohumsano oe wee tee wwe OB —3G0 

Volagases 1, k. of Parthia... am. | aon) 28 

Volagascs ITI., k. of Parthin, 61; ( Val&z- 
esos P ) one ee ove wee 62; 73 f. 

Vonones, a Sok, 27 ; 47 ; 54; era of ... 67; 71 

Vonones I, k., of Parthia, 62; Emp. of 
Seistan, ete. oo oe - - eee 70 

Vritya-kshatriyas, the Nicchibi oa. ee 20 

Vrddhe Garga, astronomer. 32, 328; 342 

Vrisha - ooo - “ - 

Vrisb&kapi a ee ee ee | 

Vrjipatra, disciple of Ananda, 17 n. ; 84n. ; 99 n. 

Vulcan isis. eel Leap sabe bee 167 n, 

Vy&ia(P Byaraba) ....., 182 ; 185 ; 187 

Vyankateda, temple at RAaték.. .. 4. 203 

Vyfsa, arranger of the Védas, 379; 381 £. ; 

385 and a. 


Vyaya, cyclic year CL 356 n 


Wales, Sam, E. I. Co.'s servant 
Wang-Hiuea-tse, Chinese envoy,and Harsha... 187 
Warangal, Orungalla, in Hyderabad .., 
Wardak Vase inscrip. ... 


351 f- 





INDEX, 

eee 
= 
Waddell’s ( Dr. ) Ksldarra inserip. axe 
Waihand, U 
Wairi siph, suggested cap. of Kodala .., 208 n. 








30 ; 66 
or Obind .., 140 n.; 141 
Wakiye, a work by Asad Beg oe - ~~ 210 


owe 168 
+» SO £5 60; 67; 75 
Wattors, Mr. T., 23 n.; and the Chandéls, 131 


and a5 aod Nag&rjuoa ~ eee ~» 208 
Wassilieff, and the Buddhist Councils ~~» 32; 93 
wasir, minister ... .., ., 96. ; 77 and o, 
Wazir Khan, Nawib, minister, under Sh&h 

aed ae ae a ee 154 f, 
Wema-Kaiphises, k, Hima-Kadphises, 44 ; 50; 

or Yen-kao-ching o- =e B59; 72 
White Huns, Ephthalites oe = eee B35 MB 


Windisch, and the Buddhist Cason .., ow iI 
Winter, Sir E, and Amb. Salisbury ...215 ff., 272 
Ld cag, eh oo Ra AN iy 219 ; 313 
Wright, Dr., and the Acts of St. Thomas... 48 
Wa-sun, a nomad hords, defeated by the Yué- 

chi te tie Py 9 ys 26; 32 
Wuti, Ewp of China oo ase on oe «OD 


Yélavas, among whom arose the unorthodox 
Bhigavate religion... 0, 252 f, 
Yélavavadéah, name in a RAnttk inscrip. ... 204 


Yahweh, Jebovah a re ons 376 a. 
Yajfia Sct, ruled in Mab&vAshtra |, vee 242 
Yijfiyavalkya Smriti, a Brabinan work oe 337 
yt, Tamil musical instru:ment ... vee’ ene BBE 
Yama, g. of death on | lee ote 182 n, 
Yamund, rir, tee one eee vee tee 251 
Yarkand and Kanigks, 44; 57 >73; traded 
ven - Patljas bed igs ove _ + ove 192 
asas, Facas,an Arhat at the Second Buddhist: 
Council 


- 51-86 ; 96-98; 100; 103; 105 
Yadddbarn Bhatta, received a grant of a village 
Damed Yalli tee erry eee eee eee 117 
Yasodbarman, k., inscrip, Oh! “ae - «+ 107 
Yaédvarman, Chandél ke, 116; elias Lakshavar- 
man, 126, @ ; 131; 133; 135; 139,—141 ; 


called Kirtivarman  ,,, - eo 144and n. 
Yauvandiva, owner of the SyAmakarna horse, 208 a, 
Yavana = Mubammadap, disturbances in Kash- 
Yavanas, Greeks, ravaged Mathurd ow 247; 

and k. Gotamiputra ve a7 a 283 ; 343 
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Yéga, meaning of, 255 and n.; 258; system of 
philosophy «+ 873 £.; 385, 386 and n. 
yigins, devotees ... woe S33 
Yogism ae Re RE SY 
Yoni, source of existence... 373; 380 £.; 385 f. 
Yoan-Chuang or Hiuen Theang... 44; 60 and n. 
Yuddhamalla, EB. Chilukya k. . ase 
Yudhish¢hira, Panda prince, $74 4-376 ; 378 ; 385 
Yos-chi, a Scythian Race, invaded India, 
25-27; ceased to be nomads, 32 f.; 41; 42; 
principalities, united, 56, 70, 71; gave 
Buddhist books to King-iu.,. - 56 f.,, 71; 79 
Yuen-ti, Emp. of China, and Yin-mo-fa oe 70 
yuga ese ve 260 
Yall, vil., grant of we 117 
Yusufzai, Muachai inscrip. from... ooo5 5 645 63 
Yuvamahbérija, title of Vishnugdpa 283 and n.; 
284 n. 
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yuta, dyuktd, words in the third Rock Edict, 19; 21 


Yu-yua-kia, Huvishka or ee od eee 212 
Zacherias, tomb of os eee «- 158 
Zain Khf&a Kokaliish or Jain Khaa 149 a, 


Zainu'l-‘Abidin of Kashmir, his expedition 


against the Bhottas ... ob es 188, if. 
Zamorin of Calicut ane wee eon oe SSS 
Zant, E. 1, Co,."sehip ... toe eos ow 264 
Zangskar, a tour in — eve ° - S82 
Zaotar, Indian Hotar ... ow on ow SOU 
Zarathushtra Be jie ar «. 308~—560 
Zebedee, house of she . 7 


Zeda inscrip, ... SO and “Fi ‘31; 46 f.; : 67; 372 
Zeionises or Jihanid, a satrap ... ow 68 
Zoroastrian divinities and Kanigka 60 
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